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6  authob's  ipbxfaoe  to  the  lxttebs. 

thought  desiiable  to  omit  those  sections  which  enter  into 
the  subject  more  minutely  than  would  interest  the  genenl 
reader. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  translation  has  been 
revised  by  the  author,  and  throughout  the  volume,  what- 
ever alterations  or  additions  have  been  suggests  by  him, 
are  placed  between  brackets. 

A  Table  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Homer,  has  been  added,  and,  at  his  request,  revised  by 
Dr.  Lepsius,  who  has  inserted  the  results  of  his  latest  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  dates  of  the  different  Dynasties. 

Wherever  measurements  by  feet  are  mentioned,  French 
feet  are  to  be  understood,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specified. 

August,  1853. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  LEHERS. 

The  object  of  the  Scientific  Expedition  which  the  'Kxsa 
OF  Pbtjssia  sent  to  Egypt  in  the  year  1842,  was  to  inves- 
tigate and  collect,  with  an  historical  and  antiquarian  view, 
the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  in  the  Nile  valley,  and 
upon  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  was  fitted  out  and  main- 
tained for  more  than  three  years  by  the  munificence  of  the 
King,  and  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  his  gracious  &vour  and 
sympathy,  as  well  as  the  most  active  and  kind  attention 
from  AtiEXattdisb  v.  Httmboldt,  and  by  a  rare  union  of  for- 
tunate circumstances,  it  attained  the  purposes  l^y  had  in 
view,  as  completely  as  could  be  expected.  A  '^  Preliminary 
Account  of  the  Expedition,  its  Eesults,  and  their  Publica-^ 
tion."  (Berlin,  1849 ;  4to),  was  issued  at  the  same  time  with 
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tbe  first  pcHTtion  of  the  great  work  upon  the  Monuments, 
wbich  will  be  published  by  desire  of  his  Majes^^,  in  a  style 
corresponding  with  the  magnificence  of  the  treasures  we 
brought  away  with  us,  and  which  will  contain  a  concise  survey 
of  the  principal  results  of  the  Expedition. 

In  the  work  upon  "  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia^" here  announced,  which  will  comprise  more  than  800* 
folio  plates,  half  of  which  are  already  completed,  and  240 
published,  these  results  wiU  be  fully  displayed,  as  &r  as 
regards  Sculpture,  Topography,  and  Architecture,  and  they 
will  be  considered  more  accurately  in  the  accompanying  text. 

Independently,  however,  of  our  strictly  scientific  labours, 
it  appeared  right  to  offer  a  picture  to  a  larger  circle  of  inte- 
rested readers  of  the  external  feiEitures  of  the  Expedition,  the 
personal  co-operation  of  the  different  members  belonging  to 
it,  the  obstacles,  or  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  the  journey, 
the  condition  of  the  countries  that  we  traversed,  and  the 
influence  they  exercised  on  the  immediate  objects  of  our 
undertaking ;  finally,  a  series  of  remarks  on  the  individual 
sites  of  the  monuments  in  that  most  historical  of  all  coun* 
tries,  with  all  the  meaning  and  completeness  in  which  they 
appear  to  those  travellers  who,  by  their  study  of  that  most 
ancient  history,  are  peculiarly  prepared  to  understand  them, 
but  which  may  also  excite  an  increased  sympathy  in  others 
who  have  acknowledged  the  great  impo]||»nce  of  this  newly- 
established  science.  If  it  should  directly  further  a  correct 
criticism  of  the  scientific  labours  which  have  resulted  firom 
this  journey,  and  which  are  being  gradually  published,  to 
consult  the  circumstances  under  which  the  materials  were 
collected,  I  believe  that  no  further  justification  is  necessary 
for  the  publication  of  the  following  Letters,  however  little 
pretension  they  may  have  on  the  one  side  to  the  completeness 
and  the  literary  charm  of  a  regular  account  of  travels,  or,  on 
the  other  side,  to  the  value  of  a  strictly  scientific  work. 
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The  Letters  have  remained  almost  throughout  in  their 
original  form;  some  are  respectfully  addressed  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King,  some  to  his  Exeelleney  Eichhom,  at  that 
tim«  Minister  of  Public  Instroetion,  or  to  other  diatinguished 
patrons  and  honoured  men,  such  as  A.  v.  Humboldt,  Bunden, 
y.  Olfers,  Ehrenberg,  and  lastly,  some  to  my  father,  who 
constaDtly  preserved  the  liyeliest  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned me.      Several  letters,  immediately  upon  their  anival 


aimiUff  requicements,  and  where  the  subject  treated  ajbout 
ia  a  method  of  adjtuta«tit  between  andmt  Egyptiaa  and 
modem  Art. 

BerlDy,2ad.Jiiaer  1852. 
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8  AUTfiOB'S  PJUiFACE  TO  THE  LSTTXBS^ 

The  Letters  have  remained  almost  throughout  iu  their 
origjual  form ;  some  are  respectfully  addressed  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King,  some  to  his  ExeeUenqj  Eichhom,  at  that 
time  Minister  of  Publio  iBfitnietion,  ov  to  other  distinguished 
patrons  and  honoured  men,  such  as  A.  y.  Humboldt,  Bunsen, 
v«  OifetBf  Ehrenberg,  sokd  lastly,  some  to  my  father,  who 
constantly  preserved  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  that  oon- 
cemed  me.  Several  letters,  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
in  Europe,  were  printed  in  the  newspapers,  especially  in  the 
Pinissian  Gkiaette,  and  &om  that  were  received  into  other 
piqpers.  The  immaterial  alterations  in  some  of  the  details 
are,  for  the  most  part,  only  made  for  publication.  All  addi- 
tions or  expansions  are  put  in  the  fcwrn  of  notes.  To  this 
class  belong  the  more  detailed  notes  and  the  proofs  given 
coneeming  the  true  position  of  Sinai,  which,  I  beUeve,  is 
pointed  out  for  the  first  time  by  me  ^  this  has  since  been 
criticised  from  different  q^uarters,  and  has  been  condemned 
by  soBne^  while  it  has  met  with  approbation  from  others. 
The  subject  of  the-  36th  Letter  on  the  decorations  of  the. 
Egy^ptiam  Museum  in  Berlin  is  eertaiiily  very  diflSarent  from 
the  rest ;  but  aa  an  exceptian  it  may  be  justi&ed,.  since  the 
poij;^  there  ccmsidered  is  not  only  of  loeal  interest  in  Berlin, 
but  is  YatoaUe  in  all  eases  of  observation,  where  thare  are 
sinul^  requirements,  and  where  the  subject  treated  ajbout 
is  a.  method  of  adjustment  between  ancicmt  Egjrptian  and 
modem  Art* 

BerSi^,2od.j4ine^  t852. 
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PRELIMINARY  ACCOUNT 

OP  THE 

EXPEDITION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 


In  the  year  1842,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of 
Eichhom,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Instruction,  and  at  the 
recommendation  of  MM.  Alexander  v.  Humboldt  and  Bun- 
sen,  his  Majesty  King  Frederic  William  IV.  of  Prussia  de- 
termined to  send  a  scientific  expedition  to  investigate  the 
remains  of  ancient  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  civilisation  still 
in  preservation  in  the  Nile  valley  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
The  direction  of  the  undertaking  was  entrusted  to  me,  after 
the  detailed  plans  of  the  proposed  expedition  had  been  mi- 
nutely exammed  by  the  Itoyal  Academy  of  Sciences^  and  in 
all  points  graciously  approved  by  the  King. 

The  land-surveyor,  Q-.  Erbkam,  from  Berlin,  and  the 
draughtsmen  and  painters,  Ernest  and  Max  Weidenbach, 
from  Naumburg,  and  J.  Frey,  from  Basle,  were  appointed 
to  make  the  drawings  and  coloured  representations,  as  well 
as  those  architectonic  plans,  which  had  to  be  executed  on  the 
spot.  "When  J.  Frey  was  obliged  to  return  to  Europe  firom 
Lower  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  injurious  climate,  he  was 
replaced  by  the  painter  0.  G-eorgi,  from  Leipzig.  Two 
English  artists,  also,  J.  Bonomi,  who,  from  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  journey,  became  attached  to  our  party  while  we 
were  in  London,  and  the  architect  J.  "Wild,  who  joined  us  of 
his  own  accord,  took  an  active  part  in  the  expedition  as  long 
as  it  remained  in  Lower  Egypt.  Lastly,  ^during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  journey,  we  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  present 
Counsellor  of  Legation,  H.  Abeken,  who  accompanied  us 
voluntarily  and  on  an  independent  footing,  and  who  in 
various  ways  promoted  the  antiquarian  objects  of  the  journey. 
We  were  also  provided  with  the  means  of  obtaining  plaster 
casts  of  those  representations  that  were  best  qualified  for 
the  purpose,  by  the  addition  of  Franke  the  moulder. 

The  different  members  of  the  expedition  arriving  by  va- 
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rious  roads,  met  ixx  Alexandria,  on  the  18th  September,  1842. 
On  the  9th  November  we  encamped  near  the  great  Pyramids 
of  CHzeh.  What  we  obtained  on  that  spot,  as  well  as  from 
the  adjoining  Pyramid  fields  of  Ahusir,  Saqara,  and  Daschur, 
which  are  situated  to  the  south,  occupied  us  exclusively 
and  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  six  months.  The  inex- 
haustible number  of  important  and  instructiye  monuments 
and  representations,  which  we  met  with  in  these  Necropoli, 
the  most  ancient  that  have  existed  in  any  country,  surpassed 
every  expectation  we  had  been  entitled  to  hold  concerning 
them,  and  accounts  for  our  long  abode  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  is  the  first  approached  and  visited,  but 
has,  notwithstanding,  been  very  little  investigated.  If  we 
except  the  celebrated  and  well-known  examination  of  the 
Pyramids  in  the  year  1837,  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  as- 
sisted by  the  accomplished  architect  Perring,  little  had  been 
done  to  promote  a  more  minute  investigation  of  this  re- 
markable spot ;  the  French-Tuscan  expedifcion,  in  particular, 
did  little  more  than  pass  through  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
innumerable  tombs  of  private  individuals  grouped  about 
those  royal  Pyramids,  partly  constructed  of  massive  square 
blocks,  partly  hewn  into  the  living  rock,  contain,  almost  ex- 
clusively, representations  belonging  to  the  old  Egyptian 
Monarchy,  which  terminated  between  two  and  threa  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ ;  indeed,  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Manethonic  Dynasties,  therefore  between 
three  and  four  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The  wonderful 
age  of  those  Pyramids,  and  of  the  surrounding  tombs,  is  no 
longer  generally  denied  by  intelligent  inquirers,  and  in  the 
first  volume  of  my  "  Egyptian  Chronology,"*' which  has  lately 
appeared,  I  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  a  critical  proof  of 
the  certain  foundations  we  possess  for  a  more  special  deter- 
mination of  time  as  far  back  as  that  period.  But  were  any  one 
only  to  believe  in  the  lowest  acceptation  of  modem  scholars 
concerning  the  age  of  the  first  Egyptian  Dynasties,  he  would 
still  be  compelled  to  yield  priority  to  those  monuments  be- 
fore any  other  Egyptian  remains  of  art,  aild  generally  before  all 
artistic  remains  belonging  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  to  which 
we  can  historically  refer.  It  is  only  to  this  that  we  can  attri- 
bute the  wonderful  growth  in  the  interest  which  we  attach, 

•  Cbronalogie  der  ^gypter.    Yd.  i.    Berlm,  1849. 
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partly  to  the  monumeoitB  themsehres,  as  proo&  of  the  ear lieis^ 
activity  shown  in  art,  partly  to  the  yanous  representations 
of  the  manner  of  living  in  those  primitive  times. 

On  the  western  border  of  the  Desert,  which  stretches 
from  the  most  northerly  groups  of  Pyramids  at  Abu  Eoasch, 
past  the  ruins  of  the  old  capital  of  Memphis,  to  the  Oasis- 
peninsula  of  the  '^Eaiiim,"  we  discovered  the  remains  of 
sixty-seven  Pyramids,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
only  destined  for  kings,  and  in  the  neighbouniood  of  the 
principal  groups  we  investigated,  still  more  minutely,  130 
tombs  of  private  individuids,  which  deserved  to  be  more 
particularly  recorded.  A  great  many  of  these  sepulchral 
chambers,  richly  adorned  with  representations  and  inscrip- 
tions,  could  only  be  reached  by  excavations.  Most  of  them 
belonged  to  the  highest  functionaries  of  those  •flourishing 
Dynasties,  among  whom  there  were  also  thirteen  royal 
■princes  and  seven  princesses. 

Afber  we  had  taken  the  most  careful  topographical  plans 
of  aU  the  fields  of  Pyramids,  and  had  noted  down  the  archi- 
tectonic ground  plans,  and  sections  of  the  most  important 
tombs,  and  after  we  had,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  drawn 
or  taken  paper  impressions  of  their  pictures  and  inscriptions, 
as  far  as  they  were  accessible  to  us,  we  had  accomplished 
more  completely  than  we  ever  hoped  to  do,  the  first  and 
most  important  task  of  our  journey,  since  we  had  ac- 
quired a  basis  for  our  knowledge  concerning  the  monuments 
of  the  oldest  Egyptian  monarchy. 

On  the  19th  May,  1848,  we  proceeded  still  fiirther,  and 
encamped  on  the  23rd  in  the  Eaium,  upon  the  ruins  of  iAxe 
liABYsuTTH.  Its  true  position  was  long  ago  conjectured; 
and  our  first  view  dissipated  all  our  doubts  concerning  it. 
The  interesting  discovery  of  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient 
Lake  Moeris  was  made  about  the  same  time,  by  the  distin- 
guished Prench  architect  Linant,  which  we  had  the  of^or- 
tunify  of  confirming  on  the  spot.  This  greatly  facilitated 
the  means  of  comprehen<£ng  the  topographical  and  historicaL 
conditions  of  this  province,  so  remarkable  in  all  its  features. 
The  magnificent  sdiemes  which  converted  this  originally  da- 
.solate  Oasis  into  oine  of  the  most  prodoctive  parts  of  Egypt, 
were  intimatefy  conneoted  with  each  other,  and  must  have 
belonged,  if  not  to  a  single  king,  still  to  one  epoch  of  time. 
The  most  impcvtsnt  vemm;  we  olitaix^  bj  cfor  investigations 
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of  iiie  LabynntHi  and  of  the  adjoining  P^rnunids,  was  tbe  de* 
termination  of  the  historical  position  of  the  original  founder; 
this  we  obtained  by  excavations,  which  occupied  a  consider- 
able time.    We  discovered  that  the  king,  who  was  erro- 
neously called  Moeris  by  the  Greeks,  from  Lake  Mere — t.  e. 
frcon  the  Lake  of  the  Nile  inimdation — ^lived  at  the  end  of 
the  12th  Manethonic  Dynasty,  shortly  before  the  invasion 
of  iSae  Hyksos,  and  was  called  Amenemhe    by  Manetho 
'Afuptfofs,  the  third  of  his  name.    His  predecessors  in  the 
same  Dynasty  had  abreadj  founded  the  town  of  Crocodilopolis, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Eaium,  which  is  proved  by  some  ruins 
tha^  still  exist  belonging  to  that  period ;  and  they  probably 
conducted  the  Nile  Canal,  Bahr-Jusef,  which  branches  off 
from  Derut-Scherif,  into  the  basin  of  the  Desert.   That  part 
of  the  basin  which  is  most  advanced,  and  situated  highest,  ter- 
minated in  a  lake  formed  by  means  of  gigantic  dams,  many  of 
which  still  exist ;  and  the  connection  of  the  canal  was  regu- 
lated by  sluioea  ia  such  a  manner,  that  in  the  dry  season  the 
reserved  water  could  flow  back  again  into  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  irrigate  the  country  round  the  capital  long  after 
the  Nile  had  retreated  within  its  banks.    Amenemhe  built 
his  Pyramid  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  a  splendid  temple 
in  m>nt  of  it.     It  afterwards  formed  the  centre  of  the 
Labyrinth,  whose  msnj  hundred  chambers,  forming  three 
regular  masses  of  buildmgs,  surrounded  the  oldest  portion, 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  destined  by  the  Dode- 
carcfas  for  the  general  Diets.    The  ruins  of  the  Labyrinth  had 
nev«p  yet  been  correctly  represented,  not  even  in  their  general 
arrangeisent.    An  Arabian  canal,  which  was  carried  through 
it  at  a  later  period,  had  drawn  away  the  attention  of  passing 
travellers  from  that  portion  of  the  chambers  which  was  in 
best  preservatum.     We  have  made  the  most  exact  ground 
plan,  accompanied  by  sections  and  views.    A  journey  round 
the  province,  as  fiir  as  Birqet-el-Qom,  and  beyond  it,  to 
the  ruins  of  IHmSk  and  Qasr  QerUn,  induced  us  to  remain 
several  montha  in  this  neighbourhood. 

On  the  239d  August  we  embarked  at  Befd-tuefy  visited  » 
small  rock-temple  of  King  Sethos  I,  at  Swrarieh^  on  the 
eastern  shoioy  and  fiother  on,  the  remains  of  later  monu- 
ments in  ike  neighbcnxrkood  of  Tehneh.  At  K4m-ahmar,  a 
little  te  the  novdStk  of  Zauiet-el-meitfn,  we  examined  a  series  of 
nineteen  lodL-tembs  belcmging  to  the  6th  Manethonic  By- 
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nastj.  The  groups  of  tombs  which  are  scattered  about  a 
few  days'  journey  to  the  south,  at  Scheeh'Said,  Elr-Harib, 
Wadi-Selin,  and  still  farther  on,  at  Qasr-e^ 'Satdt^  also  be* 
longed  to  this  period,  which,  in  point  of  age,  was  immediatelj 
connected  with  the  flourishing  time  of  the  great  builder  of  the 
Pyramids.  If  we  judge  by  the  remains  now  extant,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were,  at  that  early  period  especially,  in  this 
portion  of  Central  Egypt,  a  number  of  flounshing  cities. 
Boyal  kindred  are  frequently  met  with  among  the  ancient 
possessors  of  the  tombs,  but  no  sons  or  daughters  of  the  king, 
because  there  was  no  royal  residence  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Eut  we  found  the  last  flourishing  period  of  the  Old  Monarchy 
— ^the  12th  Manethonic  Dynasty — represented  in  this-  part 
of  Egypt  by  the  most  beautiful  and  most  considerable  re- 
mains. The  rock-tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  so  remarkable  for 
their  architecture,  as  well  as  for  the  various  paintings  on 
their  walls,  peculiarly  belong  to  this  period.  The  town  to 
which  they  appertained,  the  residence  of  a  governor  of  the 
eastern  province  of  the  country,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
all  except  the  name,  which  is  preserved  in  the  inscriptions. 
It  appears  that  it  only  flourished  a  short  time  during  this 
dynasty,  and  again  declined  at  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos. 
In  the  neighbouriug  Berscheh  also,  and  farther  on,  among 
the  Lybian  rocks,  behind  the  town  of  Siut,  which  was  as  im- 
portant 4000  years  ago  as  it  is  at  present,  we  again  found 
the  same  plans  of  tombs  on  as  magnificent  a  scale,  whose 
period  of  erection  might  be  recognised  even  at  a  distance. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  point  of  age  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  be- 
come more  modem  the  higher  we  ascend  the  Nile  valley,  the 
reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  large  view 
of  the  subject ;  according  to  which  the  Egyptian  civitisation 
of  the  Nile  valley  extended  from  south  to  north.  While  the 
Pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  monuments  around 
them,  had  displayed  the  oldest  civilisation  .of.  the  3rd,  4th, 
and  5th  Dynasties  in  such  wooderful  abundance,  we  found 
the  6th  Dynasty,  and  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  12th, 
the  last  of  the  Old  Monarchy,  especially  represented  in 
Central  Egypt.  Thebes  was  the  brilliant  capital  of  the  New 
Monarchy^  especially  of  their  flrst  Dynasties,  surpassing  all 
other  places  in  the  number  of  its  wonderfid  monuments ; 
and  even  now  it  offers  us  a  reflection  of  the  splendour  of 
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Egypt  ia  ber  greatest  times.  Ait^  which  still  created  mag* 
nifieent  things  even  in  its  decline,  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Eoman  emperors,  has  left  considerable  monuments  be- 
hind it,  consistmg  of  a  series  of  stately,  temples  in  Dendera^ 
ErmmU,  Emehy  IJdfu,  X4m'Omho,  DehSd,  Kalahsohehy  Denr 
ddTy  JDahkehy  which  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  Dendeniy 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Thebaid,  or  in  Lower  Nubia. 
Lastly,  those  monuments  of  the  Nile  valley  which  are  situated . 
most  to  the  south,  especially  those  oi  the  ^'Isluid*'  of 
Meroeyare  the  latest  of  all,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 

We  hastened  immediately  from  the  monuments  of  the  Old 
Monarchy  in  Central  Egypt  to  Thebes,  and  deferred  till  our 
return  the  examination  of  the  well-preserred,  but  modem 
temple  of  Dendera,  the  ruins  of  Abydos,  and  several  other 
places.  But  of  Thebes,  also,  we  took  but  a  preliminaiy 
survey,  for  we  only  remained  there  twelve  days,  from  the  6tn 
to  the  18th  of  October. 

We  were  impatient  to  commence  immediately^bur  second 
fresh  task,  which  consisted  in  the  investigation  of  the  Ethio- 
pian countries,  situated  higher  up  the  river.  The  Erench- 
Tuscan  expedition  did  not  go  beyond  Wadi  Haifa;  Wilkin- 
son's careM  description  of  the  Nile  land  and  its  monuments, 
which  contains  so  much  information,  only  extends  a  little 
higher  up,  as  far  as  Semneh.  The  most  various  conjectures 
were  still  entertained  concerning  the  monuments  of  Gebel 
Barkal  and  Meroe,  with  reference  to  their  age  and  their 
signification.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  general  view  of 
the  true  relation  between  the  History  and  Civilisation  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  founded  upon  a  complete  examination 
of  the  remains  wmch  are  still  extant. 

Therefore,  after  a  cursory  visit  to  the  temple  ruins,  as  tsar 
up  as  Wadi  Hal£ft,  we  returned  to  Korusko,  from  which  place 
we  started  on  the  8th  of  January,  1844,  through  the  Great 
Desert  to  Abu-Hammed,  and  the  Upper  NUe  coimtries. 
On  the  16th  of  January  we  arrived  at  Abu-Hammed,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  desert ;  on  the  28th,  at  Be^eratAeh^  near  to 
which  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe  are  situated.  Erom  Schendiy 
which  lies  more  to  the  south,  we  visited  the  temple  ruins 
of  Naga  and  Wadi  e'  Sofra,  far  on  in  the  interior  of  the 
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eastern  desert.  On  tbe  dth  of  February  we  reached  Chari4m, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile.  From 
this  place,  accompanied  by  Abeken,  I  deseeoided  the  Blue 
Bi¥er,  passed  the  ruins  of  Soha  and  Semidr,  as  £ur  as  the  13^ 
of  N.  lat. ;  whilst  the  other  members  of  1^ .  eipeditioia  r^ 
tuxned  from  Gharttm  to  the  Fyrsmids  of  Meaeoe.  The  tropical 
coiiDitries  of  the  Nile,  when  contrasted  with  those  northern 
one£^  deT(Hd  of  rain,  extending  south  as  far  as  the  17? ;  and 
the  plants  and  aninialfl  now  ahnost  exclumr^y  canfined  to 
South  Ethiopia,  when  compared  with  indiTidual  repveaeDta* 
tions  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  were  rendered 
BtiE'  more  interesting  by  the  discovery  of  some  mcaiuments, 
wit4  inscriptions  upon  them,  near  Soba,  by  which  we  obtained 
traces  of  the  ancient  Ternacular  language  of  those  districta 
in  a  written  character  resembling  the  Coptic. 

I  also  made  use  of  our  residence  in  these  districts  to  be 
instructed  by  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  countries  in  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  their  languages. 

On  the  ^h  of  April  I  returned  with  Abdcen  to  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition  at  Be^^erauUh,  Afber  drawings 
had  been  made  of  all  that  still  existed  whieh  peculiarly  re- 
presented' the  state  of  civilisation  in  Ethiopia,  and  after  we 
had  taken  the  most  exact  plans  of  the  localities,  we  proceeded 
in  six  days,  by  the  desert  Gilif,  to  Gebel  JSarkal,  where  we 
atrrived  on  the  6th  of  May.  Here  was  the  more  northern, 
the  more  ancient,  and,  to  judge  by  the  remains,  also  tiie 
more  important  capital  of  the  State  of  Meroe.  At  the  foot  of 
this  single  mass  of  rods,  which  rises  in  an  imposing  mamxeor, 
and  is  <»lled  there,  in  the  hierogljrphical  inscriptiona,  ^^  l^e 
Sacred  Mountains^"  is  situated  Nctpata,  The  history  of  this 
place,  which  we  may  stiU  derive  from  its  ruins^  gives  us  at 
otkce  a  key  to  the  relations  which  subsisted  in  general  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egrpt,  as  regards  the  history  of  their  exvilisa- 
tion.  We  find  that  the  most  ancimt  epoch  of  art  in  Ethiopia 
was  purely  Egyptian.  It  is  as  early  as  the  period  of  the 
great  Eamses,  who,  of  all  the  Fharaohs,  extended  his  power 
mrthest,  not  only  towards  the  north,  but  also  towaras  the 
south,  and  testified  this  by  monuments.  At  an  eariy  period 
he  built  a  great  temple  here.  The  second  epoch  begins  with 
King  Tafwaha,  also  known  as  the  ruler  of  E^^^  the 
ThirhaJca  of  the  Bible.    This  spot  was  adorned  with  several 
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magprriiicent  BiontimentB  hy  him  and  his  immediate  sueces- 
80IB,  and  though  they  were  built  in  a  stjle  now  employed  hj 
natiYc  kings,  it*  is,  neyeitheless,  only  a  fitithful  copy  of  the 
Egyptian  style.  Lastly,  the  third  epoeh  is  that  of  the  kings 
of  Meroe,  whose  dominion  extended  as  far  as  Phils,  and  was 
manifested  also  at  G^hel  Barkal  by  numerous  monuments. 
On  an  intermediate  journey  into  the  Cataract  eoimtry, 
situated  farther  up  the  nyer,  wfaieh  we  had  cut  off  by  the 
Desert  jonmey,  I  found  only  Middle-Age,  but  no  ancient, 
Ethiopian  remains  of  buildings. 

r  The  fertile  and  ^iensiye  province  of  Don^&la,  on  the 
nortbem  frontier,  which  we  traversed  on  the  4th  of  June, 
after  our  departure  &om  Barkal,  afforded  ns  but  few  re^ 
markdble  ancient  remains;  we  may,  however,  mention  among 
these  the  island  of  Argo^  with  its  monuments,  from  the 
13th  Manethonic  Dynasty.  They  became  still  more  nume- 
rcras  in  the  northern  borders  of  Dongola,  from  which  a 
nearly  continuous  Cataract  country  extends  as  £p-  as  Wadi 
Haifa.  Near  Tombos  we  found  traces  of  the  Egyptian  do- 
minion under  the  Pharaohs  of  the  17th  and  18th  Dynasties, 
rockrtablets  with  the  shields  of  the  two  first  Thuthmosis 
and  of  the  i^iird  Amenopbis.  Farther  on,  at  Sesehi^  there 
were  the  remains  of  temples  of  the  first  Sethos  of  the  19th 
Dynasty.  The  great  Temple  of  Soleb,  built  by  Amenophis 
Iir.  and  IV.,  detained  us  five  days.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple 
o£  Sedemga,  and  those  upon  the  island  of  Sai,  belonged  to 
the  18th  and  19ih  Dynasties.  Opposite  this  island  stood 
the  lemaikable  Temple  of  Amdra,  whidi  was  built  by  the 
Kings  of  Meroe  and  Naga,  and  is  still  an  important  proof 
of  the  extent  of  t^eir  dominion. 

Semnek  wa»  the  next  point  we  reached.  The  IS'ile  is  * 
Ivere  compressed  within  a  breadth  of  only  about  1150  feet 
between  high  rocky  shores.  On  both  sides  there  are  ruins 
of  old  temples  jof  the  18th  Dynasty.  But  these  were  not 
the  effi*liei^  buildings  which  were  erected  here.  We  found 
a;  eonsiderable  .number  c€  inscriptions  from  the  12th  and 
18th  Monethonie  Dynasties,  especially  on  the  large  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  of  Ktmmehy  situated  lower  down,-  oppo^ 
site  Semneh  on  the  eastern  bank,  as  well  as  on  the  scattered 
roeks  on  both  banks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thai  temple. 
liSsnf  of  them  were  intended  to  indicate  the  highest  ritangs 
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of  the  Nile  during  a  series  of  years,  especially  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Kings  Amenemhe  III.  and  Sebekhotep  I.,  and  by 
comparing  them,  we  obtained  the  remarkable  result,  that 
about  4000  years  ago  the  Nile  used  to  rise  at  that  point,  on 
an  average,  twenty-two  feet  higher  than  it  does  at  present. 
This,  therefore,  which  we  saw  before  us  was  the  most  ancient 
Nilometer ;  and  the  earliest  statements  of  the  heights,  and 
their  greatest  number,  were  recorded  during  the  reign  of 
the  same  king,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  we 
had  already  become  acquainted  in  the  Eaium,  as  the  great 
hydraulic  architect.  The  strong  forfci&cations  on  both  banks 
of  that  narrow  part  of  the  river  convinced  us  at  once  that, 
during  the  early  times  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  this  remai^* 
able  point  ■served  as  the  boundary  of  the  Egyptian  domi- 
nion, against  the  Ethiopian  nations  who  dwelt  more  to  the 
south. 

At  Wadi  Halfa^  on  the  30th  of  July,  we  again  left  the  Cata- 
ract country,  remained  firom  the  2nd  to  the  11th  of  August 
in  Ahu  SinAelj  examined  until  the  end  of  the  month  the 
ruins  of  Ibrtm,  Anihe,  Derr,  Amada^  Sebiui,  Dakkeh,  Kuhdn, 
Gerf'Hussen,  Sahag^a,  Dendiir,  Kalahschehj  DebSt,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  the  following  month  in  examining  the 
monuments  of  the  Island  of  Fhilwy  and  the  islands  of  JBigtihy 
JSJonossOy  Sehelj  and  Elephtmtvne,  surrounding  it,  and  of  the 
stone  quarries  between  Phila  and  A^suan,  October  was 
spent  visitinff  Ombos,  the  two  Silsilis,  JEdfu,  the  desert  Tem» 
pie  of  Bedesvsh,  EUKdb,  Emek,  T6d,  and  Srment. 

On  the  2iid  of  November  we  again  arrived  on  Theban 
ground,  and  first  visited  the  rock-tombs  of  Qumahy  on  the 
west  side,  where  we  remained  nearly  four  months,  till  the 
20th  of  February,  184*5,  when  we  encamped  for  three  more 
months  at  EJa/mak,  The  number  of  monuments  of  all  kinds, 
both  above  and  below  ground,  at  Thebes,  is  so  great  that 
they  may  be  truly  called  inexhaustible,  even  for  a  combined 
power  like  ours,  and  for  the  limited  portion  of  time  which 
we  were  able  to  devote  to  their  investigation.  But  the  age 
of  the  monuments  at  Thebes  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to 
the  New  MonarcJiy ;  and  the  most  ancient  we  discovered, 
such  as  one  might  generally  expect  to  find,  are  not  earlier 
than  thei  11th  Manethonic  Dynasty,  the  last  but  one  of  the 
Old  Monarchy ;  for  this  simple  reason,  because  it  was  in  this 
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Dynasty  that  Thebes  first  became  a  royal  residence,  and 
hence  the  focus  of  Eg3rptian  splendour.  The  great  break  in 
the  succession  at  the  end  of  the  12th  Djmasty,  caused  by 
the  inyasion  of  the  Hyksos,  and  their  dominion,  which  lasted 
many  centuries,  first  drove  the  Egjrptian  power  back  into 
Ethiopia^  and  at  length  entirely  destroyed  it,  till  the  power- 
ful Pharaohs  of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  Dynasties  again 
advanced  from  the  south,  drove  back  the  Semitic  intru- 
ders, and  raised  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  empire  to  its 
summit.  The  greater  proportion  of  Theban  monuments 
date  also  from  this  period.  As  we  may  suppose  they  have 
been  the  principal  ooject  of  investigation  to  all  travellers, 
therefore  our  work  here  had  been  for  the  most  part  anti- 
cipated. 

Nevertheless  it  was  necessary  to  re-examine  the  whole 
ground  most  carefully,  partly  to  complete  the  deficiencies 
left  by  our.  predecessors,  partly  to  make  a  proper  selection  of 
those  monuments  which  were  of  most  importance  for  our 
particular  purpose,  and  which  we  were  anxious  to  insert 
among  our  collections,  either  in  the  shsape  of  a  drawing,  or 
an  impression  upon  paper,  or  even  in  the  original  itself. 
We  dnrected  our  principal  attention  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney, and  especixdly.  here,  to  taking  the  most  exact  archi- 
tectonic plans  of  all  the  buildings  and  other  localities  which 
-appeared  to  us  to  be  of  any  consequence ;  and  for  this  pur-  \ 
pose  we  did  not  hesitate  to  make  extensive  excavations.  By 
this  means  we  succeeded,  amongst  other  thinp,  in.  dis- 
covering, and  recording  for  the  first  time,  a  perfect  plan  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  temple  buildings,  namely,  the 
Ammon  Temple,  built  by  Itamses  II.,  which  is  described 
by  Diodorus  under  the  name  of  the  sepulchre  of  Osyman- 
dyas.  We  made  several  excavations  also  in  the  valleys  of 
the  royal  t(xnbs,  and  opened,  for  instance,  the  rock-tomb  of 
the  same  Bamses  II.,  one  of  the  largest  of  those  which  have 
hitherto  been  accessible.  TJnfortimately,  the  interior  cham- 
bers were  so  much  destroyed  by  the  dirt  and  rubbish  that 
had  fiUlen  in,  that  we  could  make  out  little  more  from  the 
representation  upon  the  walls  than  the  proprietor  of  the 
tomb. 

Accompanied  by  the  artist  Max  Weidenbach,  I  made  an 
intermediate  journey  from  TCftTnalr  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
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We  went  thither  by  ihe  old  road  from  JSJop^  to  Aemtnm 
{Fkilotera),  now  leading  £:oin  QeHeh  to  J^Mer,  whkh  con- 
ducted 118  first  to  ihe  remarkable  stone  quaxries  of  £fini- 
mamdt,  already  woriced  out  during  the  Old  Monarchy.  Gl^ 
numerous  rock-inscriptions,  ^kh  date  as  £ur  back  as  the 
-6th  Dynasty,  occupied  us  here  for  five  whole  ^ays.  !From 
this  place  we  passed  through  the  Arabian  chain  of  moun- 
tains to  the  north,  as  far  as  Gehel  20»^,  where  we  embarked 
for  TSr^  situated  opposite.  We  ascended  through  Wiidi 
Hebr&ai  to  the  convent,  and  from  tiienee  through.  Jl^oitt  i* 
Scheeh^  Wadi  Mrdn,  W.  Mokatteh,  W.  MaaMfra^  by  Smtlmt 
el  Chddem^  down  again  to  Ahu  ZeUmek,  where  we  got  iniz> 
our. vessel,  to  return  to  I^bser  and  Thebes. 

As  early  as  the  4th  Manethonic  Dynasty,  between  throe 
and  four  thousand  years  before  Christ,  this  Desert  Penin- 
sula was  subject  to  Egypt,  and  was  principally  colonised  by 
the  Egyptians  on  account  of  the  Coffer  mines,  which  are 
there  met  with  on  the  limits  of  the  primitive  mountain 
range,  and  the  surrounding  sandstone  mountains.  UpiHi 
several  rock-tablets  of  Wadi  Maghdra,  the  kings  of  those 
oldest  Dynasties  were  represented  fighting  with  the  Semitic 
aborigines,  %nd  the  inscriptions  of  Sarbut  el  Ckddem  were 
at  least  as  early  as  the  12th  Dynastv.  We  did  not,  also, 
lose  sight  of  the  great  interest  which  is  attached  to  these 
localities  of  the  peninsula  in  connection  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. More  especially,  I  believe,  that  I  have  succeeded 
for  the  first  time  (not  excepting  Burokhardt)  in  determining 
the  correct  position  of  Sinai,  since,  contrary  to  the  tradition 
of  the  convent,  hitherto  accepted,  I  did  not  recognise  it  in  one 
of  t^e  southern  mountains,  but  in  Serb/U,  which  is  situated 
several  days'  journey  more  to  the  north,  at  whose  base 
lies  the  only  fertile  oasis  of  the  whole  peninsula.  .  This 
opinion  which  has  been  already  published  in  a  preliminary 
account  of  the  journey,  addressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
has  met  with  frequ^  oppositions,  but  has  also  latterly  re- 
ceived much  approbation,  I  believe,  in  a  speml  1a%atise  upon 
the  question,  by  W.  Hogg,  printed  in  the  last  half  of  the 
"  Transactions  for  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Lrterature"  (1848), 
I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  any  material  coun- 
ter-arguments in  the  discussions  which  have  been  held  upon 
the  subject,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nmdi  stronger  evid^ee 
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Hifit,  eontrary  to  the  later  Eyzautiue  tradition,  tlie  mote 
ancient  Christian,  and  probably  the  Egyptian  tradition  itself, 
-eaBBadenxd  Serfaal,  at  whoee  foot  the  oldest  conVent  was 
rsitaated,  to  be  the  true  Sinai 

OsL  the  14th  of  April  we  tetumed  to  Thebes,  and  finally  left 
it  on  the  16th  of  May.  On^  our  way  back  to  Lower  Egypt,  we 
re-examined  more  ^pinutely  the  monuments  of  Schenhur, 
DenderOy  Hon,  AhydoMj  JEehmimy  El  Basra,  Tel  el  Amarmf, 
and  Ei  Hvbey  and  ou  the  27th  of  June,,  our  party,  which  had 
been  increased  at  the  last  stage  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Betb- 
maon,  again  entered  Cairo. 

.1  vaus  detained  there  myself  some  months  longer  than  the 
other  members  of  the  expedition,  in  order  to  direct  the  trans- 
portation of  several  sepulchral  chambers  in  the  ne^hboiur- 
hood  of  the  Great  Pyramids,  and  to  superintend  the  em- 
.barkiktioii  of  the  valuable  blocks  of  stone,  together  with  the 
otiber  monnments,  which  we  brought  with  us  from  Upper 
Egypt'  and  Ethiopia,,  and  which  the  Viceroy  Mohammed  Ali 
sent. as  a  present  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  In 
this  troublesome  as  well  as  important  affair,  for  the  practical 
porformaace  of  which  four  experienced  workmen  had  bee9 
.expransly.sent  fnom  Berlin  to  Egypt,  I  hcul  only  the  kind 
Besistaace  of  Dr.  Bethmann,  who  accompanied  me  on  an 
independeiit  footing  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
back. 

A&ev  a  final  visit  to  Alexaiadria,  we  embarked  on  the  25tb 
-of  September  at  Cairo  for  Damtetta^  but  on  the  way  visited 
the  ruins  of  Samanud,  Behbet,  and  the  Bamses-Temple  of  Sa» 
(Tank)^  and  left  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  October,  in  a  vessel 
which  took  us  to  JafiBsi.  After  we  had  traversed  the  whole  length 
of  Palestine,  and  £roin  Jerusalem  had  visited  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  ftoxa.  Beyrout,  Damascus,  and  Baalbec,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nahr  el  Kelh,  the  ancient  lAfJcos^  we  came  upon  the  last 
Egyptian  monuments  in  the  north,  namely,  those  celebrate 
memaarial- tablets,. which  the  great  Bamses  II.  engraved  be- 
jside  the  old  military  road,  as  a  recollection  of  hifi  warlike 
and  victorious  Asiatic  campaigns  in  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Obrist.  After  a  period  of  more  than  3000  yeans, 
neither  the. form,  nor  even  the  2!^ame-Shield  of  the  powerful 
Pharaoh,  at  whose  court  Moses  was  educated,  had  been 
destroyed  by  thejdestnictive  eea^oir.    On  one  tablet,  i^dc^ 
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I  was  able  to  distiBguish  the  date  of  the  fourth,  on  another 
that  of  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 

According  to  the  testinuony  of  Herodotus,  similar  monu* 
ments  of  Sesostris  are  also  found  in  Ionia,  and  some  time 
ago,  one  which  he  describes  as  being  there,  was  re-discovered. 
But  an  excursion  from  Smyrna  to  that  spot  soon  convinced 
us  that  the  rock-picture  of  Kardbel  was  produced  by  an 
Asiatic  and  not  by  an  Egyptian  chisel. 

Lastly,  we  saw  in  the  SLippodrome,  at  Constantinople, 
the  obelisk  of  the  third  Tuthmosis,  but,  like  others,  sought 
in  vain  for  the  second,  which  earlier  travellers  would  have 
us  believe  that  they  had  seen.  On  the  24ith  December,  I 
left  Constantinople,  and  landed  on  the  5th  January,  1846, 
in  Trieste. 

The  whole  journey,  of  which  this  is  a  very  hasty  sketch 
was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  expeditions  which  has  ever 
been  undertaken  for  a  similar  purpose.  None  who  partici- 
pated in  it  suffered  from  the  climate  or  the  acmental 
casualties  of  a  journey.  We  travelled  under  the  powerful 
and,  in  every  way  efficient  protection  of  the  Viceroy.  "We 
had  an  explicit  and  written  permission  to  make  excavations, 
wherever  we  should  consider  it  desirable,  and  we  employed 
it,  to  acquire  a  number  of  interesting  monuments  for  the 
Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin,  which  would  either  have  remained 
in  Eg3rpt  as  rubbish  under  the  sandhills,  or  exposed,  like  so 
many  others,  to  be  destroyed,  for  all  kinds  of  matenal  pur- 
poses. / 

The  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  have,  in  almost 
all  respects,  surpassed  our  own  expectations.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  survey  these 
results,  which  I  shall  do  in  the  followiag  pages,  according  to 
their  principal  objects,  and  by  entering  into  some  of  the 
details. 

The  plan  of  the  journey,  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  individual 
parts,  was  founded  principally  with  a  Historical  purpose  in 
view.  The  French-Tuscan  expedition,  compared  with  ours 
was  a  Jowrney  of  Discovery,  with  all  the  advantages,  but 
also  with  all  the  disadvantages,  connected  with  such  an 
xmdertaking.  We  were  able  from  the  commencement  to 
Aspire  after  a  certain  completeness,  within  the  wide  limits 
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that  were  asisigiied  us,  not  however  failing  in  making  new 
discoveries,  which  were  as  important  as  the^  were  unex- 
pected. The  investigation  of  the  most  ancient  l^yptian  times, 
namelj,  the  epoch  of  the  first  Pharaonic  Monarchy,  from  about 
3900  to  1700  before  Christ,  extending  the  history  of  the 
world  ahnost  two  thousand  years  farther  back,  was  left 
entirely  un&thomed  by  Champollion.  He  only  ascended  the 
Nile  valley  as  far  as  the  second  Cataract,  beyond  which  there 
existed  a  great  number  of  Egyptian  monuments  of  all  kinds, 
wholly  unexamined,  in  which  we  must  seek  for  an  explana- 
tion of  all  those  Ethiopian  antiquities  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  Egyptian. 

The  most  important  results  we  obtained,  therefore,  were 
in  Chronology  and  History.  The  Pyramid-fields  of  Memphis 
gave  us  a  notion  of  the  Civilisation  of  Egypt  in  those  pruni- 
tive  times,  which  is  pictorially  presented  to  us  in  400  large 
drawings,  and  will  be  considered  in  future  as  the  first 
section  in  that  portion  of  the  history  of  man,  capable 
of  investigation,  and  must  be  regarded  with  the  greatest 
interest.  Those  earliest  Dynasties  of  Egyptian  dominion, 
now  afford  us  more  than  a  barren  aeries  of  empty,  lost,  and 
doubtful  names.  They  are  not  only  free  from  every  real  doubt 
and  arranged  in  the  Order  and  the  Epochs  of  time,  which  have 
been  determined  by  a  criticiil  examination,  but  by  showing  us 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  people  in  those  times,  both 
4n  the  afftdrs  of  the  State,  Civil  affiurs,  and  in  the  Arts,  they 
have  received  an  intellectual  and  frequently  a  very  individual 
historical  reality.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  discovery 
of  five  different  burial-places  of  the  6th  Dynasty  in  Central 
Egypt,  and  what  we  obtained  from  them.  The  prosperous 
times  of  the  JN'ew  Monarchy,  namely,  the  period  of  splendour 
in  the  Thebaid,  as  well  as  the  Dynasties  which  followed,  were 
necessarily  more  or  less  completed  and  verified.  Even  the 
Ptolemies,  with  whom  we  appeared  to  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted in  the  dear  narratives  of  Grecian  history,  have 
come  forward  in  anew  light  through  the  Egyptian  represen- 
tations and  inscriptions,  and  their  deficiencies  have  been 
fiUed  up  by  persons  who  were  hitherto  considered  doubtful, 
and  were  hardly  mentioned  by  the  Greeks.  Lastly,  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  we  beheld  the  Boman  emperors  in  stUl 
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greater  and  almost  unbroken  series,  in  their  capacity  at 
J^tian  goTemora,  and  they  have  been  oamed  down  aiaee 
CaTacali&,  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  last  name 
written  in  hieroglyphics,  through  two  additional  later  em* 
peroes,  as  £eu*  as  I)ecius,  by  which  means  the  whole  Egyptian 
monumental  history  has  been  extended  for  a  series  of  years 
in  the  other  direction.  . 

Egyptian  Philology  has  also  made  considerable  *  progress 
by  this  journey.  The  lexicon  has  been  increased  by  our 
becoming  acquainted  with  several  hundred  signs,  or  groups, 
and  the  grammar  has  received  a  great  many  corrections'. 
Such  copious  materials  have  also  been  aoquured  for  these 
purposes,  especially  by  the  numerous  paper  impressions  of 
the  most  important  inscriptions,  that  Egyptian  Philology 
must  be  essentially  furthered  by  their  being  gradually 
adopted.  Eor  owing  to  the  strict  accuracy  of  these  im- 
pressions, they  are  almost  as  valuable,  in  many  investiga- 
tions, as  B,n  equally  large  coUecti<m  of  original  monuments.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  langiiagOy  which 
by  the  great  age  attributed  to  the  earliest  written  monuments, 
embraces  a  period  of  time  between  five  or  six  thousand  years, 
becomes  now  of  much  greater  importance  in  the  universal 
history  of  the  human  language  and  writing.  Among  the 
individual  discoveries  we  made,  the  one  which  attracted  most 
attention,  was  that  of  the  two  decrees  on  the  Island  of 
PhUffi,  which  were  bilingual,  namely,  written  in  hierogly- 
phics, and  in  the  demotic  character,— one  of  which  coiatains 
the  decree  belonging  to  the  Bosetta  inscription,  referring  to 
the  wife  of  Epiphanes. 

In  spite  of  numerous  writings  upon  Egyptian  Mythology, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  hitherto  deficient  in  a  fixed  monu<» 
mental  basis.  In  the  Temple  at  Thebes  we  beheld  a  series  of 
representations  whose  meaning  had.  not  hitherto  been  re60g>- 
•nised,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  afford  entirely  new  conclu- 
sions for  the  correct  comprehension  and  developm&at  of 
Egyptian  mythology.  The  series  of  the  first  arrangemoit  of 
the  gods  mentioned  hj  Herodotus  and  Manetho,  which  in 
modem  investigations  has  been  differently  arranged  in  its 
details  by  all  scholars,  is  at  length  placed  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  certainly  difiers  in  all  essential  points  from  what  has 


heen  liitberto  erery where  adopted.  '  I  wjll  bnefiy  allude  here 
to  another  &st,  important  botk  in  the  histoiy  of  mytho- 
logy as  well  aa  in.  a  purely  historical  point  of  view,  and 
^which  was  elicited  by  an.  attentive  iovest^tiiQii  of  the  monu- 
i&ents.  The  direct  succession  of  the  reisning  loyal  £ynily 
was  interrupted,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 
Through  the  monuments  we  became  acquainted  with  several 
kings  of  this  period,  who  were  not  afiberwards  admitted  in 
•the  legitimate  lists,  but  were  regarded  as  unauthorised  co- 
temporary  or  intermediate  kings.  Among  these  Ameno- 
phis  IV,  is  to  be  particularly  noted,  who,  during  a  very 
active  reign  of  twelve  years,  endeavoured  to  accomplish  a 
complete  reformation  of  all  secular  and  spiritual  institutions. 
He  built  a  royal  capital  for  himself  in  Central  Egypt,  near 
the  present  Tel-el- Amama,  introduced  new  offices  and  usages, 
and  aimed  at  no  less  a  thing  than  to  abolish  the  whole  reli- 
•gious  system  of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted, 
and  to  pkce  in  its  stead  the  single  worship  of  the  Sun,  In 
all  the  inscriptions  composed  during  his  reign,  there  is  not 
one  Egyptian  god  mentioned  except  the  Sun ;  even  in  other 
words  the  sacred  symbols  were  avoided,  e^p,  the  word  mwi, 
mother,  Coptic  UAT,  was  no  longer  written  as  usual  with  the 
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*hawk  jLj^   the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Mut,  but 

-with  the  universal  phonetic  signs.  Indeed,  the  fonner  gods 
and  their  worship  were  persecuted  to  such  an  extent  by 
this  king,  that  he  erased  all  the  gods'  names,  with  the 
single  exception  m  the  Sun-god  Ba,  from  every  monument 
ths£  was  accessible  throughout  the  country,  and  because  his 
own  name,  Amenophis,  contained  the  name  of  Ammon,  he 
•changed  it  into  Bech-en-aten,  "Worshipper  of  the  Sun'e 
rdisk.*^  Therefore  the  fact,  which  has  often  been  previously 
remarked,  that  at  one  particular  period  the  name  of  Ammon 
was  intentionally  destroyed,  forms  only  part  of  an  event  which 
had  a  much  wider  influence,  and  which  unexpectedly  reveals 
•to  us  the  reHgiouB  movements  of  those  times. 

The  History  of  Art  has  never  yet  been  considered  in  the 
•point  of  view  from  which  Egypt,  and  all  that  concerns  it,  is 
now  regarded.    This  necessanly  formed  a  particular  object 
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of  our  expedition,^  and  most  directly  gained  by  the  in- 
creased chronological  knowledge  we  obtaihed  concerning 
the  monuments.  For  the  first  time  we  were  able  to- pursue 
all  its  branches  during  the  old  Egyptian  Monarchy,  pre- 
vious to  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  and  accordingly  to 
extend  both  it  and  the  .history  of  Egypt  about  sixteen 
centuries  farther  back,  and  some  tens  of  years  lower  d6wn 
in  time.  The  different  epochs  of  Egyptian  art  now  first 
appeared  clear  and  distinct,  each  marked  by  its  peculiar 
character,  intimately  connected  with  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  people.  They  had  so  frequently  been  mis- 
understood, that  no  one  believed  in  their  existence;  they 
were  lost  in  the  general  uniformity.  I  must  mention, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  this, 
that  we  found  innumerable  instances  on  unfinished  monu- 
ments of  three  different  canons  of  proportions  of  the  human 
body;  one  belonging  to  the  most  ancient  Pharaonic  Mo- 
narchy, another  later  than  the  12th  Dynasty,  when  Thebes 
first  began  to  flourish ;  a  third,  which  appears  at  first  in 
the  time  of  the  Psammetichi,  with  an  entire  alteration 
in  the  Principle  of  the  division,  and  which  remained  un- 
altered till  the  time  of  the  Boman  emperors.  The  last  is 
the  same  whidi  Diodoru«  expressly  mentions  in  his  first 
book.  Among  the  separate  branches  of  Egyptian  art.  Archi- 
tecture, which  was  almost  unnoticed  by  the  Erench-Tuscan 
expedition,  was  with  us  peculiarly  attended  to,  by  the  ex- 
tremely careful  and  circumspect  labours  of  our  architect 
Erbkam.  This  was  befitting  the  important  position  occupied 
by  this  particular  branch,  in  which  grandftir,  that  element  of 
art,  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  beyond  all  other 
nations,  was  capable  of  being  developed,  and  has  developed 
itself  to  the  utmost.  The  study  of  tne  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings devolved  upon  the  other  artists  who  accompanied  us, 
and  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  they  fulfilled  their 
task  must  be  recognised  by  every  one.  The  Egyptian  style 
associated  with  the  limited  views  characteristic  of  the  infSancy 
of  art,  nevertheless  possesses  a  highly-cultivated  ideal  ele- 
ment, which  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  one.  The  genius 
of  Greece  could  never  have  bestowed  on  art  such  a  marked 
character,  indicative  of  a  period  of  prosperous  liberty,  if  it 
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had  not  received  it  as  a  severe,  chaste,  and  carefully  nur- 
tured child  from  the  Egyptians.  The  principftl  task  of  the 
history  of  Egyptian  art  is  to  point  out  wherein  consisted 
this  cultivation  of  art,  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  above  all 
the  primitive  nations  of  Asia. 

In  the  next  place,  Egyptian  archsBology,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  claimed  a  large  portion  of  our  time  and 
attention :  an  extensive  field,  abeady  examined,  both  sue* 
oessfiilly  and  diligently,  by  Wilkinson  and  Bosellini,  which* 
they  were  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  the  inexhaustible 
number  of  separate  objects  belonging  to  every-day  life, 
still  in  preservation,  and  by  the  representations  of  them, 
which  are  found  in  all  directions,  far  surpassing  any  other 
ancient  remaias. 

On  that  account  it  was  still  more  necessary  to  make  a 
stricter  investigation,  and  to  regard  it  from  a  higher  point  of 
view,  rather  than  accumulate  a  greater  number  of  individual 
things,  that  notwithstanding  obtruded  themselves  on  all  sides, 
and  which,  besides,  we  collected  in  large  quantities,  as  material 
to  work  upon. 

Lastly,  Orography  and  Chorography,  which  travellers  are 
especially  expected  to  promote,  required  to  be  more  pecu- 
liily  prosecuted.  We  must  particularly  mention  here,  that 
besides  the  peculiar  investigation  of  the  Pyramid  fields  at 
Memphis,  and  in  the  Eaium,  which  have  been  ahready  alluded 
to,  our  records  of  the  ruins  of  towns,  and  ancient  monu- 
ments in  the  Kile  country,  as  fiur  up  as  Sennar,  are  more 
perfect  and  exact  than  any  hitherto  made.  With  regard  to 
the  modem,  geographical  names,  which  must  always  be 
viewed  in  comp^son  with  the  ancient,  I  have  been  most 
particular  in  obtaining  the  Arabic  names — at  least,  through- 
out the  district  we  traversed — in  order  to  counteract,  as  faf 
as  lay  in  my  power,  the  insufferable  confusion  in  the  names 
which  are  marked  down.  During  the  journey,  I  made  special 
maps  for  the  individual  portions  of  the  eastern  mountains 
of  Egypt  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  I  collected  geogra- 
phical accounts  from  travellers  concerning  some  remote  dis- 
tricts, which  we  did  not  enter,  and  which  are  but  little  known  5 
and  I  had  geographical  drawings  made  of  them.  Our  in- 
vestigations of  thenistorical  places  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
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bave  been  alreadj  allnded  to.  Tbe  discoveiy,  xnen^oned 
above,  of  tbe  most  ancient  Nilometer  at  Semnehy  bas  added, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  also  to  tbe  bistorj  of  tbe  pbjBical 
condition  of  tbe  Nile  valley ;  sinee  it  is  quite  evident,  from 
tbe  water  just  above  tbe  second  Cataract,  standing  at  tbat 
time  twenty-two  feet  bigber  tban  at  presmt,  and  tbe  beigbt 
of  tbe  water  in  tbe  Tbebaid  being  csontemporaneonsly  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  lower,  tbat  the  Ml  of  tbe  Mle  in  tbe  inter- 
mediate country  was  tbirty-five  feet  greater  in  tbose  times 
tban  it  is  now.  But  this  gradual  levelling  of  tbe  bed  of  tbe 
river  must  bsve  bad  tbe  most  decided  influence  on  tbe  bis- 
torv  of  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  valley,  and  of  tbe  wbole  popu- 
lation ;  because  tbe  soil  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river  in  tbe 
district  of  Nubia,  more  especially  owing  to  tbe  considerable 
fflbking  of  tbe  water,  being  inaccessible  to  tbe  natural  over- 
flowings, was  laid  dry,  and  could  only  be  irrigated  witb 
great  difficulty,  and  imperfectly,  by  means  of  artificial  water- 
wbeelfi. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe 
African  languages,  by  tbe  investigation  whicb  I  was  princi- 

?ally  enabled  to  make  in  tbe  soutbem  part  of  our  journey, 
inquired  into  and  noted  down  as  mucb  of  the  grammar 
and  vocabulary  of  tbree  languages,  as  would  enable  me  to 
give  a  distinct  idea  of  tbem.  First,  Kong^ra,  spoken  at 
I)ar-!Purandtbe  adjacent  countries,  a  Central  African-Negro 
language.  Secondly,  tbe  Nuba  language,  wbicb  is  spoken 
in  two  ebief  dialects,  in  one  part  of  tbe  Nubian*Nile  valley 
and  in  tbe  neigbbouring  countries  situated  to  tbe  soutb- 
west,  and  also  appears  to  be  derived  from  tbe  interior  of 
Africa.  It  bad  bitberto  nerer  been  a  written  Iftnguage, 
and  I  eoUeeted  together  for  tbe  first  time  a  piece  of  written 
Nubian  literature,  fori  made  a  Nubian  Sbeikh,  wbo  was  per- 
fectly familiar  witb  tbe  Arabic  language  and  writing,  trans- 
late tbe  Fables  of  Locman,  a  portion  of  tbe  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  and  tbe  Gk)spel  of  St.  Mark,  from  tbe  Arabian 
jnto  the  Nubian  tongue,,  and  write  down  besides  nineteen 
Nubian  songs,  some  of  tbem  in  rhyme,  some  only  rhythmical, 
agckd  laranslate  tbem  into  Arabic.  Unfortunately,  these  pre- 
cious packets,  all  but  the  Nubian  gospel,  were  lost  in 
Europe,  with  little  hope  of  recovery,    llhe  third  language 
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isrestigated  by  me  was  the  Beg'a,  which  i»  spoken  by  the 
Bifiofaaii  natioii,  who  direll  between  the  Sed  Sea  and  the 
]!»hibiaaa  'NiHe.  This  lani^age  ooeapks  an  impovtant  posi- 
tioDL  witii  reference  tophilologj,  akioe  it  seema  to  be  a  braneh 
of  tbe  anginal  Asiatic  sto^  oi  which  the  African  offseta 
may  be  compiehauied  under  i^e  name  of  ihe  Hamitzo  lan- 
gnages ;  and  is,  besides,  particnlarlj  int^reaiing  in  our  study 
of  the  mannmeotB,  beesnse,  most  probaUy,  it  was  onoe  the 
hey  to  decipher  the  ancient  Etmopian  inscripfcions,  num- 
bers of  which  were  discor^red  by  us  upon  the  lahmd  of 
Meroe,  and  from  that  pkhse,  in  the  Nile  yaUey,  aa  far  down 
aa  Phil».  These  inscriptiooDs  are  written  in  sample  chai- 
zaeters,  irosi  right  to  lefk,  and  derire  their  origin  ftom  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Meroitie  Ethtopians,  whose;  direct 
descendants  we  behold  in  the  present  Beg'a  nations.  By 
coiBfpttring  those  languages  with  the  other  languages  of 
Africa,  which  are  s^&yiy  better  known,  I  thi|ik  I  shall  be 
able  to  separate,  acoordmg  to  fixed  prineiples,  these  ''  Ha- 
nntic  languages"  of  north  and  north-east  Africa  (whidi  may 
still  be  mened  to  their  natiye  home  in  Asia)  from  the 
namerouB  other  languages  of  this  enigmatical  contiaent;  and 
I  am  now  engaged  in  preparing  these  philological  inyeatiga^ 
tians  itm  speoal  pnbHcatioQ. 

I  must  finaUy  mention,  .among  the  results  of  oar  jomney^ 
two  collections  of  inscriptions.  In  the  first  place,  all  the 
Greek  inscriptions  in  the  countries  we  travelled  through 
were  carefully  sought  out,  and  impressions  of  them  were 
taken  upon  paper;  by  which  GrsBco-Egyptian  archsBology, 
and  more  particularly  the  learned  collections  of  inscriptions 
which  have  lately  excited  such  lively  interest,  will  pro- 
bably be  completed,  confirmed,  or  justified  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Secondly,  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  we  made  as 
perfect  a  collection  as  was  possible  of  the  so-called  Sinaitie 
Inscriptions,  which  are  found  engraved  on  the  rocks  in  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  peninsula,  but  principally  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old  town  of  Faran,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Serbal,  and  at  a  resting-place  of  the  caravans 
in  "Wadi  Mokatteb,  situated  farther  north,  which  is  named 
after  them. 

We  were  only  able  casually  to  turn  our  attention  to 
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objects  of  l^atural  Science ;  nevertheless,  I  did  not  howerer 
neglect,  especially  during  remote  mountainous  journeys,  to 
coUect  specimens  of  stone  and  earth  from  the  more  re- 
markable localities.  We  not  only  visited  the  celebrated 
stone  quarries  in  the  chalk  mountains  of  Tura,  in  the  sand- 
stone range  of  Selseleh,  in  the  granite  rocks  of  Assuan,  and 
others  situated  in  the  Nile  valley,  but  also  those  alabaster 
quarries  of  El  Bosra,  opposite  Siut,  which  were  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Bedouins,  in  which  last  we  found  a 
rock-inscription  from  the  commencement  of  the  17th  By- 
nasty.  Thsy  resemble  those  quarries  of  granite  and  breccia- 
verde  at  TTammamat,  upon  the  road  leading,  from  Qeneh 
to  the  Bed  Sea,  which  have  been  worked  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  also  the  porphyry  and  granite  quarries  at  G«bel 
Patireh  (Mons  Glaudianus),  and  at  Grebel  Dochan  (Mons 
Porphyrites),  in  the  Arabian  chain  of  mountains,  celebrated 
in  the  Boman  period.  I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing an  interesting  Ethnographical  and  Natural  History 
collection  in  Alezandna,  obtained  by  H.  Weme  during  Mo- 
hammed All's  second  eimedition  up  the  Nile,  which  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  4°  N.  lat.,  of  which  an  account  waa 
published ;  and  I  received  a  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian 
nshes  for  the  Anatomical  Museum  in  Berlin,  from  the  cele- 
brated French  physician  Clot  Bey. 
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LBTTEEL 

On  board  the  Oriental  Sttamtr^  the  SA  tfSfimbert  184S. 

Ajui  our  efibrts  wero  taxed  to  enaUe  na  lift  dspart  «n  the 
1st  September ;  the  dekj  of  one  darf  would  ksw  oaat  na  m 
wliole  month,  so  it  waa  iteoeaaaiy  to  bo  doubly  actire.  A 
visit  to  Paris  was  indispensable,  and  I  leaidiedit  in  tiariy-one 
hours  &om  London;  but  two  daja  weve  aU  tliat  coidd  be 
gpawdto  proeupe  whrt  w»  reqmnte  ia  the  wayaf  ptuv 
chases,  letters,  aind  notes.  I  retamed  licUj  laden  froaa  tUa 
city,  ever  rich  to  me  in  zniereat,  inlonnaAioB,  and  variona 
proofs  of  kindness.  Ik  London,  I  acqiiund  two  additional 
excellent  traTelliilg  coBnpanioroi — ^Bonami  and  Wiild,  "who 
had  lately  determined  to  share  in  ike  expeditian  on  an  in- 
dependent  footing.  The  former ,  akeodj  mil  koown  as  a 
trayeller  ia  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  not  only  has  a  tborongh  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  mode  ef  life  in  those  parts,  but 
also  possesses  a  mlaeal  knowle^e  of  Egyptian  art,  and  is  a 
master  in  Egyptian  drawing;  the  latter,  a  yonng  arc&ibeet^ 
full  of  genius,  seeks  with  enthustasHL  in  the  East  a  new  fleU 
for  the  exercise  of  the  rich  and  rarums  gifiis  witk  which  he 
is  endowed.  At  length,  eyerytkoig  was  purchased,  provided, 
and  packed,  and  we  had  bid  farewell  to  our  faends.  Bunsen 
alone,  with  lus  usual  kindness,  and  unweaned  friendship, 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  Sonthampton,  the  place  of  our 
embarkation,  where  we  B|)eDt  the  erening  te^ber. 

As  at  other  times,  when  lauding  from  a  stomiy  sea  after 
days  of  rough  tosfing,  we  sndd^diy  eojoy  on  almost  inecm- 
ceivable  degree  of  repose  in  the  quiet  luoHbonr,  although  for 
a  long  tone  we  still  leel  the  ground  tottering  beneath  vs, 
and  fancy  we  hear  the  sound  ef  the  breakers,  so  on  this  occa- 
sion I  experienced  the  same,  thou^  the  ease  was  reversed; 
when,  after  the  whirl  of  the  last  days  aasd  weeks,  aaad  coming 
from  the  immense  metropolis  of  the  wcnid,  I  reached  tiie 
harbour,  and  entered  the  narrow,  quickly  trawased  and  auiv 
yeyed,  wooden  house  of  the  monotonous  wilderness  of  the 
ocean.    All  at  once  there  was  nothing  more  to  proride  ttai 
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to  hasten ;  the  long  row  of  more  than  thirty  chests  of  our 
baggage  had  vanished  piece  by  piece  into  the  dark  hold  of 
the  ship ;  our  cabins  required  no  arrangement,  for  they  could 
scarcely  contain  more  than  our  own  persons.  The  absence  of 
disturbance  for  some  time  caused  anew  and  undefined  kind  of 
disturbance :  anxiety,  without  anything  to  be  anxious  about. 

Among  the  passengers,  I  will  only  mention  the  missionary 
lieder,  a  Gterman  by  birth,  returning  with  his  English  wife 
to  Cairo.  Commissioned  by  the  English  Missionary  Society, 
he  has  founded  and  conducted  a  boys'  and  girls'  school 
there,  which  is  now  to  be  restricted  exclusively  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Coptic  Christians.  Lieder  has  introduced  in- 
struction in  the  Coptic  language  into  this  school,  and  has 
thus  restored  to  an  honourable  position  that  remarkable  and 
most  ancient  language  of  the  country,  which,  for  many  cen- 
turies past,  has  been  entirely  supplanted  among  the  people 
by  th^  Arabic  tongue.  It  is  true  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
still  exist  in  the  country  in  the  Coptic  tongue,  and  are  even 
used  in  public  worship,  but  they  are  only  chanted  as  psalms, 
and  are  no  longer  understood. 

We  started  from  Southampton  on  the  1st  September, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  wind  was  against 
us,  and  therefore  we  did  not  reach  Ealmouth  till  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards,  where  our  ship  waited  for  the  London 
mail,  to  take  in  the  letters.  We  remained  several  hours  at 
anchor  there,  in  a  charming  bay ;  an  old  castle  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  on  either  side,  while  in  the  background  the 
town  forms  an  extremely  picturesque  group.  About  three 
o'clock  we  again  put  to  sea,  and  as  there  was  a  side-wind,  it 
caused  much  sea-sickness  among  our  party.  I  consider  my- 
self fortunate,  that  even  on  the  most  stormy  voyages  I  have 
never  been  in  this  disagreeable  condition,  which  neverthe- 
less has  something  comic  in  it  for  those  who  are  not  suffer- 
ing. It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  same  motion 
which  rocks  the  child  into  a  sweet  slumber,  or  which  invites 
us  to  a  pleasure-sail  in  the  tossing  boat,  on  shipboard  owing 
to  the  slower  time  of  the  wide-swinging  pendulum,  becomes 
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intolerable  Buffering,  and  prostrates  the  strongest  heroes, 
without,  however,  being  accompanied  bj  any  serious  danger. 

The  following  day  we  reached  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
with  difficulty  cut  through  the  long  and  deep  waves,  which 
rolled  out  from  the  distant  coast.  On  the  morning  of  the 
4th  instant,  Sunday,  very  few  appeared  at  breakfast.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  in  spite  of  the  violent  motion,  we  assembled 
for  divine  service.  The  English  flag,  as  the  most  sacred 
cloth  in  the  ship,  was  spread  over  the  pulpit  desk ;  Herr 
Lieder  preached,  simply  and  well.  About  four  o'clock  we 
saw  the  Spanish  coast  for  the  first  time,  in  faint,  misty  out- 
line. The  nearer  we  approached  it,  the  waves  gxadually  fell, 
for  the  wind  blew  off  shore.  Air,  sky,  and  sea  were  incom- 
parably beautiful.  Cape  Finisterre,  and  the  adjoining  head- 
lands, became  more  clear.  We  descried  several  small  sailing- 
vessels  along  the  coast ;  and  all  kinds  of  sea-fowl  swarmed 
round  the  ship.  By  degrees,  the  whole  company,  even  the 
ladies,  collected  on  deck.  The  sea  became  as  smooth  as 
the  clearest  mirror,  and  we  kept  the  Spanish  coast  in  sight 
the  whole  afternoon.  The  sun  descended  magnificently  into 
the  sea  -,  the  evening  star  was  soon  followed  by  the  whole 
host  of  the  heavenly  stars,  and  a  glorious  night  wrapt, 
around  us. 

But  now  the  most  splendid  spectacle  presented  itself  that 
I  have  ever  seen  at  sea.  The  ocean  began  to  lighten  up,  all  the 
crests  of  the  breaking  waves  glowed  with  an  emerald-green  fire, 
and  a  brilliant  greenish-white  waterfall  fell  from  the  paddle- 
wheels  of  the .  vessel,  which  lefl  in  its  long  wake  a  broad, 
light  streak  in  the  dark  sea.  The  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  our 
downward  gazing  faces,  were  lighted  up  as  bright  as  moon- 
light, and  I  was  able  to  read  print  without  any  difficulty  by 
this  water-fire.  When  the  illuminating  matter,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Ehrenberg's  researches,  proceeds  from  infusorial 
animalculaB,  was  most  intense,  we  saw  flames  dancing  over 
the  sea,  as  far  as  the  coast,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
sailing  through  a  more  richly-starred  sky  than  that  which 
was  above  us.    I  have  frequently  observed  this  illumination 
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of  the  soft  OK  the  M«diten»Be»a  aUso,  bat  never  with  sach 

wais  quite  like  en(duuitneiit« 

fln^deiilj  I  obverved  b^weea  tke  wanres  wmr'Eifmg  streaks 
of  fie,  mddMik  ndaied  £pom  iske  yeeMiI  Mke  two  gigantic  ser- 
p€HtB)  aady.  jttdgmg  b^  the  propertioBia  of  ibe  sbip,  were 
at  least  irom  sixfy  to  ^i^otbj  itet  long ;  they  naxyredt  in  a 
cJaoefttLYe  manner,  in  large  insuiasgs  beaide  tbe  vess^  croBsed 
tise  waycB,  dipped  into  tbe  foam  ef  ihe  paddie-wbeels,  re- 
appeaiped,  vetraoted,  bnrried  forward,  and  finaUj  vanisbed  in 
tibie  dirtance^  For  a  leog  time  I  could  net  explam  tbia  pbe- 
nbnieDon.  I  l^ngbi  of  tbe  old'  1»i)ea,  so  &eqnently  re- 
peated, of  tbe  buge  aea-aarpents  wboeb  bave  been  seen  from 
tiBBe  te  timfi.  NotbiDg  ccMiid  more  ^iosel^  Tesemble  wbat 
naa  bare  before  na.  At  lengi^  it  oecarred  to  me  tbaft;  it 
jm^  however  only  be  fisbea  nnmrng  a  raee  wil^  tbe 
i^eBael,  and,  bj  tbeir  rapid  meyeaients,  brushing  tbe  surface 
(rf  the  htmiQi0us  aea,  tbey  ndgbt  produce  l^e  long  streaks 
of  l%bt  bd&zsd  tbeas.  NeTertbeless,  tbe  ocular  demonstra- 
tum  r^naiiied  aa  deeeptare  aa  before;  I  eould  discover 
nothing  of  14e  dark  fishes,  nor  detemiSEie  their  nee ;  but  I 
at  length  consoled  mjself  by  my  own  oanjectnre. 

LETTER  II. 

jUeamndna,  die  93ri  cf  September,  1812. 

I  FiTT  my  laat  lett^  into  the  poet  in  Gibraltar,  on  tbe  7th 
Sepeember,  whese  we  employed  the  few  hours  which  were 
granted  U9  in  yiewmg  the  citadel.  The  African  continent 
lay  before  lu^,  a  light  streak  on  the  borison.  Beneath  me, 
apes  w«Fe  chambering  on  tibe  rodfazs,  the  only  enes  in  Eurc^e 
wfaich  linre  in  a  wild  state,  and  on  that  account  they  are  le^ 
naau^ested.  In  Malta,  wMdi  we  reached  on  the  llili  Sep- 
temA>er,  we  found  the  painter  Frey,  from  Basle,  whom  I  had 
known  at  !Eome.  He  told  me  first,  by  word  of  moni^,  that 
he  desired  to  join  m  the  expedition,  and  had  anrred  some 
dxy  hef&te  from  ]!7aples.  We  were  compelled  to  waJfc  nearly 
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&ae&  isjB  for  ik^  pocrfc  fipom  MJurBeillei.  Ttis  gsre  ha  li; 
leael  «bl  c^porinmdy  t»  ^ifflt  tke  woadevB  of  ^  Hkofed; 
ixflan£i]r,  the  gigantic  bmldiiigs  diseofored,  a  few  jrevs  back, 
near  Zdi  Tabtta,  and  ^  nuike  aome  putdbaaas.  Thraugh 
Xiiied^,  1 1»ecaiBe  aeqoaiiited  iri&  Cklnrff^  wbo  baa  fail^erio 
tnamged  the  MaUfcese  statiaa  ef  tlie  Xngfisk  MiasioBaiy 
Sodetj,  hat  is  now  wuting  for  a  vmr  deBtinatnn,  as  pecu- 
iiiaiy  eircrraifitazLeeaeompcltke  ioeiety  to>  gi^e  ixp  tUa  atetaon 
ent^ly.  It  ga7emegroa^plaa9areti>Biak»1^aeqBaiDtaMe 
of  'fiiis  distiuguiskdd  penKn.* 

'From  M-iStA  ive  wei^  aceom^pamed  by  ikut  viaaioiiary 
Iseiiberg,  ^o,  n»  €k)bat,  haA  Mved  for  a  kmg  tiooe  in 
AbjBsizna,  aad  is  also  wdl  knowB  to  liinguials  ky  kni  graas- 
inar  of  tke  Arakane  kngizage;  A  youBg  gM  fioa  Baala  was 
under  Ms  proteetion — Boama  Dietrid^  tk^  kiide  of  tke  »ia- 
siomay  E^apf,  ifho  kaa  named  ker  kere,  and  i»  now  going 
to  retom  wii^  ker  aod  kos  eoQeagiiaa,  laenbcrg  and  Mnkl- 
eiaen,  to  tke  Xnglkk  misBieBary  station  in  SdMa,  ky  the 
next  Indiaii  steamer.  He  waa  married  in  the  Eng^iah  ekapel, 
and  I  was  present  as  a  ffitneBS  at  the  eereBK»y,  iikack  was 
pcrfermed  witk  simpHedy  and  feeling. 

Chi  onr  aemtl,  on  tke  '19fek  Sept^sibery  we>ftiiBd  Brkkam, 
llmest  Weidenkack,  and  !F¥anke,  already  keve.  'fkef  kad 
been  waitmg  for  ns  eeyeral  days. 

Hofaommed  A£  kad  pat  to  sea  witk  tke  fleet,  as  faewas 
impatiently  expecting  tke  arrrml  of  Sami  Bejr,  wk^waa  to 
lytmg  kirn  intel^gence  of  tke  deaixed  re^ctioK  of  irtbvte ; 
in  plaee  of  wlHck^kB  kad  reoeired  tke  af paintment  iif  Grand 


Tke  Swedish  Oonsol-Cknera],  d'Anastasij  w%o  as  tke 
lepEoaentative  ei  ow  CoaaaL-Oeneral  Yon  ITagDfiz^  still 
absent,  manages  the  affiiirs  of  Fnassia,  and  who  eoiavs  with 
zeal  into  aH  our  mtereats,  presented  ns  to-day  to  tke  Ticeroy, 

*  C^  the  sudieii  deotih  of  bishop  Alexaader,  witieh  happened  •faortlj 
after  our  depaartare  ^nm  PileBtine^  Gobal,  as  is  Isaowa^  was  ieleeltd 
hy  H.  M»  iSa»  Sag  of  Prassui  to  be  Bislu^  of  the  RTangeHwJ  Biahnpric 
m  JensuleiB,  irhlek  He  has  admimstered,  %y  the  blessing  of  Gai»  effi- 
eadeasfy  erer  since  1S46. 
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and  we  have  just  returned  from  the  audience.  He  ezpiesBed 
himself  much  pleased  with  the  vases,  which  I  delivered  to 
the  Fascha  in  the  name  of  our  Sovereign,  and  he  felt  himself 
still  more  honoured  by  the  King's  letter,  of  which  he  imme- 
diately ordered  a  written  translation  to  be  made,  and  perused 
it  with  great  attention  in  our  presence,  and  desired  that  I 
should  be  informed  that  he  woidd  give  me  the  answer  when 
we  should  again  leave  the  country.  We  were  received,  and 
dismissed  standing ;  coffee  was  handed  to  us,  and  he  showed 
us  other  attentions,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  care- 
fully explained  to  me  by  d' Anastasi.  Boghos  Bey,  his  confi- 
dential minister,  was  the  only  one  present,  and  remained 
standing  all  the  time.  Mohammed  Ali  appeared  to  be 
cheerful,  and  youthful  in  lus  actions  and  conversation;  no 
debility  was  visible  in  the  features  and  flashing  eye  of  the 
old  man  of  seventy-three.  He  spoke  with  interest  of  his 
expeditions  up  the  Nile,  and  assured  us  he  intended  to 
repeat  them,  till  he  should  have  found  the  sources  of  the 
White  Biver.  On  my  inquiring  about  his  Museum  in  Cairo, 
he  replied,  that  it  cerhdnly  had  not  hitherto  been  very  success- 
ful, but  that  frequently,  when  rapid  progress  was  expected  in 
his  enterprises,  unjust  claims  were  made  on  him  relative  to 
these  matters  in  Europe;  since  he  was  compelled  first  to 
obtain  a  basis  and  foundation,  which,  with  us,  had  long  been 
prepared.  I  only  cursorily  alluded  to  our  excavations ;  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  assumed  that  he  had  granted  us  per- 
mission to  make  them ;  this  I  am  soon  to  receive  in  due  form.* 

*  Frevions  to  my  departure  fh)m  Alexandria,  the  finnan  of  the 
Viceroy  was  presented  to  me,  with  unlimited  permission  to  miJce  ^1 
the  excavations  which  I  might  think  denrable,  and  with  instructions 
to  the  local  authorities  to  render  me  assistance.  All  the  workmen  and 
aid  necessary  for  forming  and  transporting  our  collection  of  antiquities, 
were  demanded  in  return  for  money,  tlux)ugh  virtue  of  our  firman, 
from  the  Sheikhs  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  or  the  Mudhirs  of  the 
provinces,  by  the  Kawass,  who  had  been  given  us  by  the  government, 
and  they  were  never  refused.  The  monuments  from  the  southern 
regioxis  were  transported  from  Mount  Barkal  to  Alexandria  on  govern- 
ment boats,  and  three  sepulchral  chambers  near  the  great  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh  were  also  added,  which  were  carefully  taken  to  pieces  by  the 
aid  of  four  workmen,  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose  from  Berlin,  and 
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Cairo,  die  I6th  October,  1842. 

We  were  detained  almost  fourteen  days  in  Alexandria. 
The  whole  time  was  spent  in  preparations  for  our  farther 

were  put  on  board  a  vessel  opposite  Old  Cairo.  I  also  received,  before 
my  departure  from  Egypt,  a  written  permit  for  the  exportation  of  the 
coUection ;  and  the  objects  themselves  were  presented  from  the  Viceroy 
to  H.  M.  the  King  of  Prussia. 

These  peculiar  favours,  at  a  time  when  all  private  travellers,  anti- 
quarian speculators,  and  even  diplomatic  persons,  were  expressly  forbid- 
den by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  make  any  collection,  or  to  export 
antiquities,  have  caused  many  unfavourable  judgments  to  be  passed  on 
our  expedition.  We  have  been  chiefly  accus^  of  a  thirst  for  de- 
struction, which,  imder  the  given  circumstances,  would  presuppose  a 
peculiarly  barbarous  feeling  to  have  existed  in  our  party;  for  as  we 
did  not,  like  many  of  our  rivals,  excavate  and  transport  the  monu- 
ments, the  greater  part  of  which  had  previously  been  invisible,  hur- 
riedly and  by  night,  and  with  bribed  assistance,  but  leisurely,  and 
with  open  aid  from  the  authorities,  and  before  the  eyes  of  numerous 
travellers,  all  disregard  in  our  treatment  of  the  remaining  monuments, 
of  which  perhaps  they  formed  a  part,  would  certainly  have  been  so 
much  the  more  blameable,  since  it  was  so  easy  to  avoid  it.  We  might, 
however,  trust  to  a  more  correct  judgment  than  what  is  usually  pos- 
sessed by  the  greater  proportion  of  ordinary  travellers  or  collectors, 
with  regard,  to  the  value  of  the  individual  monuments;  besides,  we 
were  not,  after  aU,  in  danger  of  being  deceived  in  this  matter  by  per- 
sonal self-interest,  as  we  made  our  selection  of  the  monuments  not  for 
ourselves,  but  commissioned  by  our  government,  fbr  the  Royal  Museum 
in  Berlin,  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  science,  and  a  public  eager  after 
knowledge. 

The  collection,  which  chiefly  on  account  of  its  historical  value,  may 
be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  most  important  European 
museums,  was  incorporated  immediately  on  its  arrival  with  the  Royal 
collections,  without  my  remaining  myself  officially  connected  with 
it;  and  it  is  already  arranged  and  exhibited  to  the  public.  A  more 
accurate  examination  is  best  fitted  to  place  the  inconsiderate  accu- 
sations of  more  recent,  and  even  German  tourists,  in  their  proper 
light,  some  of  whom  have  gone  so  far,  for  example,  very  recently, 
Herr  Julius  Braun,  in  the  Algemeiner  Augabwrg  G<izeUe,  as  to  charge 
us  with  the  mutilation  of  the  gods,  which  happened  more  than  3000 
years  ago,  in  the  temple  of  £1  Eab.  Besides,  it  would  prove  an  entire 
ignorance  of  Egyptian  afiairs  at  the  present  time,  or  of  that  which 
(^e^  lends  the  monuments  of  antiquity  their  real  interest  to  us,  if 
all  were  not  desirous  to  preserve  in  the  public  museums  of  Europe,  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  treasures  of  those  countries,  which  are  really 
as  valuable,  as  they  are  undervalued  in  their  own  home,  and  numbers 
of  which  are  still  daily  destroyed. 
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journey.  I  saw  the  Pascha  several  times  again,  and  found 
him  always  favourably  inclined  towards  our  expedition.  But 
we  had  gamed  Kttle  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  We  visited 
Bompey's  Pillar,  which  has  nevertheless  na  connection  with 
Pompey,  but,  as  we  leaEnn  by  the  Greek  inscription  on  the 
baie,  was  placed  there  by  the  Prefect  Publiiu,  in  honoixr  of 
tte  Emperor  BiocletiaBi.  The  blocks  of  the  ^undation  are 
partly  fragments  of  older  buil£iigs ;  the  Boyal  Sing  of  the 
second  Psammetunu  could  still  be  reeogniaed  upon  one  of 
them. 

The  two  obeGska^  of  which  the  one  stUl  standing  is  called 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  aire  v«ry  mueh  destroyed  en  the  sides 
whick  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  in  part  have  become 
totally  ]lleg2>LB.  They  were  erected  by  Tsmcosis  m., 
in  the  stxteentk  centniy  bef(»fe  Christ;  at  a  laker  period 
Sambes  MiAinnf  has  inscribed  hs  name,  and  still  later,  on 
the  outermost  borders  of  the  four  aidei^  siDotlLer  king,  who 
proved  to  be  hitherto  wholly  unknown,  and  was  therefore 
gladly  greeted  by  me.  I  must  also  mention  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  objects  of  every  sort  connected  with  ethnography 
and  natural  history,  which  was  made  by  Weme,  a  native  of 
Prussia,  during  the  second  expedition  of  the  Pascha  up  the 
l^ile,  as  far  as  the  WMte  Biv^,  in.  Isttds  till  thenL  unknown, 
and  which  a  few  months  previofisly  had  been  conveyed  to 
Alexandria.*  It  appeared  to  me  of  such  value,  and  to  be  so 
unique  in  its  kind;  tbit  I  have  purchased  ifc  fov  our  Museums. 
"While  we  were  still  there,  it  was  packed  up,  ready  to  be 
despatched.    I  tlunk  it  will  be  welcome  in  Berlin. 

At  length  the*  Bojurldis  (Eirman)  of  the  Piascha  was  ready, 
and  we  hastened  to  quit  Alexandria.  We  embarked  the  same 
day  that  I  received  it  (the  30th  September),  on  the  Mahiau- 
£eh  caaaL  DiarkneBSSurprised  us  before  we  had'  accomplished 
Sins  first  £fficult  departure.    It  was  nine  6*cIoek  be&re  we 


*  ne  jonnBal  of  tlw  ezpeffidon  up  the  Kfle  has  been  smot  pcd)- 
fished  under  Hht  ISOb  SxpeditSon  zor  Etrtdeckuny  Set  Qnc^n  cfes 
Wamm  lX3j  1840— I84I.  By  B^rd.  Werne.  WIBh  a  Preftiae  hy 
Kflfl*  Bitftes.  A  Hiap  vai  a  taUe  of  iigOKM^  Becfinr  €r.  BeiiDer 
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jpfMre  ^  from  our  bote],  on  the  cxiBBflire  ioid  beMridM 
^EVaBk-a^uiire^  in  two  carriages  bdlongin^  to»  M.  d'Jknattasi, 
jpeceded  Vy  tlse  eiuitomAiT'  runners  with  tovcbes.  The  gate 
wiat  opeooed  at  th&  wofcohwovd  that  had  been  given  to  ns; 
OQjr  hagga^  had  aheady  been  connejed  to  the  boat  soise 
hours  previouslj  on  camels,  so  that  we  were  able  to  d^art 
T^sj  mxm  afbeac  onr  entrance  into  the  looray  veesel,  which 
I  Ittd  hired  in  the  moming.  The  Kile,  which  we  entered 
at  Atfeh,  had  tolerably  high  wares,  as  the  wind  was  strong 
and  nn&Taorable.  The  uisual  mode  of  nairigation  here,  is 
with  two  pointed  saals,  which  rise  upwards  like  the  wings  a£ 
a  bee ;  these  aire  easily  beaten  down,  by  every  violent  gast  of 
wind,  not  without  danger,  especially  in  the  daifc.  I  there- 
fosce  granted  the  flailara  pernussion  to  stop  every  stormy 
night. 

The  following  day,  the  2nd  of  October,  we  landed  at  Sa 
E2^  Ha&bb  to  visit  the  ruins  of  aneieiit  Saib,  tiie  city  of  the 
Paammetki,  funoys  by  its  temple  to  Minerva.  The  ebcnlar 
walls  of  the  town,  bmlt  of  bricks  of  Kile  earth,  and  the  d^^ 
aerted  niina  of  the  hooMs,  are  alone  extant ;  theve  ore  no  ro>- 
mains  of  iriione  buildingB  with  inscriptions.  We  paeed  the 
circumference  of  the  city,  and  made  a  simple  ^Lan  of  the  loca- 
liify.  The  Acn^oJis  was  sstnated  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town,  whidi  is  even  now  marked  by  tolerably  highmoands  of 
rubbish.  We  apeaat  the  night  at  Nxsxzfi.  I  have  got  the 
great  maps  of  the  '^  Descripticai  de  TEgypte^'  beside  me,  on 
which  we  wece  able  to  trace  abnost  every  step  of  our  ezcop- 
sions.  We  have  hitherto  found  it  ahnost  everywhere  to  be 
depended  upon. 

The  3rd  of  Oetober  we  landed  on  the  wesbem  banlc,  to 
inspect  the  remains  of  ike  old  Bosetta  canal,  and  spent 
akoDst  the  wkok  afternoon  till  sunset  in  examining  the  ruins 
cf  an  (AA  town  near  Nahjlbdes.  No  walls  are  now  visible^ 
Oily  aoNDunds  of  rubbiiJk,  yet  we  Jband  in  the  hoases  of  the 
Bwdcm  town  sevacal  stones  with  inseripiaons^  chiefly  built  into 
dseBHuflls;,  wfaidr  had  arigizBJly  helon^id  to  a  tomple  of  Sing 
Fsammetieus  I.  aiui  iynms  (HapkreJL    The  next  m^  we 
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stopped  on  the  western  bank  at  Teibieh,  and  landed  there 
the  following  morning  to  search  for  some  ruins,  an  hour  dis- 
tant from  the  bank,  but  from  which  we  obtained  nothing. 
The  Libyan  desert  here  for  the  first  time  advances  quite  close 
to  the  Nile,  and  presented  us  with  a  new  and  deeply  impres 
sive  sight. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  first  saw  the  Great  Pyramids 
of  Memphis,  rising  above  the  horizon ;  I  could  not  for  a  long 
time  take  my  eyes  off  them.  "We  still  continued  to  sail  on 
the  Bosetta  arm ;  about  mid-day  we  reached  the  so-called 
Cowsbelly,  where  the  Nile  divides  into  its  two  principal 
arms.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  were  able  to  survey  the 
noble,  wonderful  river  in  its  whole  magnitude,  which  with  its 
fertilising  and  sweet-tasting  water,  influences  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks  like  no  other 
river  in  the  world.  It  usually  attains  its  greatest  height 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  But  this  year  an  inundation 
has  occurred,  such  as  has  not  been  remembered  for  genera- 
tions past.  A  breach  in  the  dams  is  dreaded,  which  after  the 
great  murrain,  that  is  said  to  have  carried  off  up  to  the  last 
week  forty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  would  cause  Egypt  to 
be  afflicted  a  second  time  this  year. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Btjlaq,  the 
harbour  of  Cairo.  We  rode  at  once  from  the  harbour  to  the 
town,  and  made  arrangements  for  a  considerable  stay.  By- 
the-by,  when  we  say  Caibo,  and  the  Erench  La  Caibb,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  pure  error  in  language.  The  town  is  never  called 
anything  by  the  Arabs  now,  but  Masb,  and  the  country  the 
same';  that  is  the  old  Semetic  name,  which  is  more  easily  pro- 
nounced by  us  in  the  dual  termination  ISIis'raim.  It  was 
only  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  present  city  was  founded, 
that  the  modem  Masr,  by  the  addition  El  Qahibeh,  that 
is  "  the  victorious,"  was  distinguished  from  the  earlier  Masb 
EL  Atiqeh,  the  present  Old  Cairo.  The  Italians  then  omitted 
the  hy  which  they  could  not  pronounce,  mistook  the  Arabic 
article  el  for  their  masculine  il,  and  thus  by  its  termination 
also,  stamped  the  whole  word  as  masculine. 
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It  was  just  the  commencement  of  the  MiumlmanB*  holj 
fasting  month,  the  Bamadan,  during  which  thej  neither 
take  food,  nor  ''drink  smoke  or  water"  the  whole  daj, 
and  receiye  no  visits,  but  otlj  begin  the  whole  business 
of  life  after  sunset;  thus  completely  changing  daj  and 
night,  which,  on  account  of  our  Arabian  servants,  causes  us 
much  inconvenience.  Our  ELawass  (the  Fascha's  guard  of 
honour  that  had  been  given  us),  which  had  missed  the  time 
of  our  departure  from  Alexandria,  established  itself  here, 
As  our  Prussian  vice-consul  is  out  of  health,  I  applied  to  the 
Austrian  consul,  M.  Champion,  to  whom  I  had  been  wannlj 
recommended  bj  Ehrenberg,  with  respect  to  our  being  pre- 
sented to  the  representatives  of  the  Fascha  at  this  place.  He 
received  us  with  the  greatest  politeness  and  anxiety  to  serve 
OS,  and  has  obtained  for  us  everywhere  a  good  reception.  On 
my  official  visits,  which,  on  account  of  the  Ttamsdan,  were 
necessarily  made  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was 
usually  accompanied  by  Erbkam  and  Bonomi.  Our  torch- 
bearers  ran  before  us,  then  followed  on  asses,  first  the  Drago- 
man of  the  consul,  and  our  Fascha's  Kawass,  then  we  our- 
selves, in  stately  procession.  We  rode  almost  across  the 
whole  town  to  the  Citadel,  through  the  narrow  streets,  which 
were  filled  with  Arabs,  and  picturesquely  illuminated  by  our 
torches,  there  we  first  paid  a  visit  to  Abbas  Fascha,*  a  grand- 
son of  Mehemet  Ali.  He  is  governor  of  Cairo,  but  rarely 
there.  IVom  him  we  went  to  Scherif  Fascha,  his  representa- 
tive, and  then  to  the  minister  of  war,  Ahmet  Fascha.  We 
were  everywhere  received  with  great  courtesy. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  I  received  a  diploma  as  hono- 
rary member  of  the  older  Egyptian  Society,  from  which  the 
younger  one,  which  had  already  forwarded  to  London  the 
same  invi1»tion  to  me,  has  separated.  Both  held  meetings 
during  the  first  days  after  our  arrival,  but  I  was  only  able  to 
attend  one  of  them,  in  which  an  interesting .  paper  was  read 
by  Krapf,  on  certain  nations  in  Central  Africa.  The  accounts 

*  Abbas  FaBcha  has  been  Viceroy  of  Egypt  since  the  death  of 
Ibrahim  Fascha^  in  184S. 
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W€re  gimen  him  bjanaifeive  of  tlie eocoilay  of EBi»e%  ^okd 
tnurelled  iaAo  the  countij  of  the  D<^o  coi  mercaotfle  biaHaeny 
sod  describes  the  people  there  ybtj  maeh.  as  Sesoiietad  de* 
seribes  the  libyaii  dwaarf  nation,  aecoidfog  te  the  a^covart 
of  the  yflgmmcpjaiis,  naiiieiiy,  as  eomposed  entirety  of  Mttle 
people^  aboot  the  ske  of  duldron  fFC«s  ten  to  twel^^  fCBrs 
old.  We  XDight  almost  imagiBe  that  they  were  speaking  g^ 
apeSk  As  tiie  geographical  notices  of  ike  hs^erto  wheQy 
imknoim  land  of  the  Doiso  me  also  interesiang,  I  h^  the 
whole  paper  c(^ied,  in  ovder  to  send  it  along  with  the  smiyi 
map  which  belongs  to  it,  to  oar  Tonerated  Bifcter.* 

On  tiie  13th  ef  October  we  made  oar  first  excursion  from 
this  place  to  i&e  rmns  of  Hxlioipolib,  tbe  bibHcal  Off, 
whence  Joseph  took  his  wife  Asnaith,  the  daughter  of  a  priest. 
Nothing  r^nains  of  tluB  highly-praised  city,  which  prided 
itself  in  poBseBsing,  next  to  Thebes,  the  most  learned  body  of 
priests,  but  the  walls,  which  now  resemble  great  ramparts  of 
eacth,  and  an  obelisk  still  erect,  and  perhaps  in  its  original 
site.  The  peculiar  int^est  of  this  obdidk  is,  that  it  was 
ejected  by  King  SxsiTBTBSEiir  I.  in  the  Old  Monarchy,  about 
B.«.  2800,  and  is  by  &r  the  most  ancient  of  all  known  obeHsks ; 
fbr  the  broken  one  in  the  Fayum  at  Crocodilopolis,  which  bdars 
tiie  name  ei  the  same  king,  is  raider  a  lei^thCTred  stele,  or 
tablet,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk.  Boghos  Bey  has  receiyed 
a  present  of  the  ground  on  which  the  obelii^  stands,  and  has 
laid  out  a  garden  round  it.  The  flowers  of  ihe  garden  hme 
attracted  a  multitude  of  bees,  and  they  haye  been  unable  to 
find  a  more  commodious  habitation  than  in  iJke  deep  and 
sharply-ct^  hieroglyphics  of  the  obelisk.  Within  the  space 
of  a  twdyemonth,.  they  haye  covered  the  inscriptions  of  the 
fi)ur  sides  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  great  pcKrtion  of  them  have 
now  become  quite  illegible.  .  They  had  been,  however,  pre- 

*  Hits  paper — ^An  account  of  the  riyer  Goschop,  and  of  the  coimtrieg 
of  Baarea,  CalA,  and  Doko,  givien  b^  a  naliiye  of  Ensrea  (wHh  a 
miqk)«-haA  been  translated  by  Bitter,  and  was  contmonicated  to  the 
Geographical  Society  at  BerUn  on  the  7th  January,  1843,  and  was 
printed  m  the  raontiily  reports  of  this  society  in  the  latter' part  ef  the 
year.    P.  172—188. 
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nouly  pd^Hrivd,  uA  we  had  liitie  iifie«ily  in  our  mxmm^ 
MstiaB,  beeaoA  tbsM  sUes  bear  the  bsm6  kBcriptiaQ,  moA 
^a/A  an  the  fowtii,  aho,  difi^n  boifc  Mttle. 

Yestardaj,  ike  16tibi  October,  was  cmr  king's  IsaMiMf,  kbA 
I  liad  fideeted  tins  day  Ibr  tine  &rt  'visit  to  the  Great  ^jrth 
Boda.  We  WDuli  there,  with  a  few  frienda,  eaauMemorate 
our  Eang  xod  oar  I'atherhuod  in  a  joyous  festival.  We  invited 
i^  Anstrittii  codbdI,.  Champion ;  the  IVaamni  consnd,  Bokty ; 
oar  learned  eomtrymazi.  Dr.  Fmiier,  and  MJeasn.  lieder, 
Isenberg,  MiHileiwffi,  and  Erapf  to  join  onr  party,  some 
of  whom  hawweaBy  imte  te  oar  regret,  pnevented  from  afcr 
tending. 

The  monuag  was  heai^iful  beyend  descnption,  feeA  and 
festive.  We  rode  in  a  long  prooeesieii  thiongh  the  yet  qidet 
(dfy,  and  through  the  green  avenues  and  gardau  which  are 
now  laid  out  befiDie  it.  Wherever,  almost,  that  we  met  witii 
new  and  wdl  earned  out  woi^  Ibrahim  Paacha  waa  samed 
to  us  as  their  originfiixir.  He  seems  to  be  domg  nnu&  in  afl 
parts  of  Egypt  for  the  embelliftbTttent  and  improveniesit  of  the 
Gomttry. 

It  is  impoBBible  to  describe  the  scene  that  met  our  view 
when  we  eaieiiged  fivom  the  avenues  of  date-iseea  and  acacias ; 
the  sun  rose  imthe  left  behiad  the  Moqattam  lailB,  aad  ilia- 
minated  tiie  sanmiltis  ef  the  P3rramid8  ia  firant,  which  lay 
before  us  in  ilie  plain  like  gigai^e  rock  crystals.  Al  we»e 
overpowered,  and  feilit  the  solemn  influence  of  the  splendmBr 
and  grandeor  of  this  moniing  scene.  At  Old  Oairo  we  were 
transported  acxoss  tiw  WAe  to  tiie  vrUage  of  Qiaek,  from 
which  the  largeat  Pyramids  are  caUed  HAitATf  el  Giesh* 
Prom  this  spot,  in  &e  dry  season,  one  may  ride  over  to  the 
Pyramids,  by  a  silaraight  road,  in  an  hour,  or  littike  more.  Bat 
as  the  inundfltioB  now  staads  at  its  highest  point,  we  weie 
oompelledto  mafee  a  great  circuit  on  long  dams;  we  eame 
nearly  as  fer  np  aa  Saq&ra,  and  only  reached  the  foot  of  the 
greatest  l^^ramid  at  the  end  of  five  hours  and  a  haHf. 

Hhe  nne^mcted  length  of  the  ride  gave  ns  an  appetite  fer 
theannple  breakflMt  which,  inerder  to  strengt^ien  ns  for  tte 
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ascent  of  the  greatest  Pyramid,  we  partook  forthwith  in  ona 
of  the  old  sepulchral  chambers ;  these  had  been  here  hewn  in. 
the  rock,  somewhere  about  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  are 
now  inhabited  bj  some  Bedouins.  Meantime,  a  spacious 
tent,  with  decorations  of  various  colours,  which  I  hired  in 
Cairo,  had  arrived.  I  had  it  pitched  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Pyramid,  and  the  great  Prussian  Toyal  standard,  the 
black  eagle  with  the  golden  sceptre,  the  crown  and  the  blue 
sword  on  a  white  ground,  which  our  artists  had  themselves, 
during  the  last  few  days,  sketched,  stitched,  and  fastened  to  k 
high  pole,  was  planted  before  the  door  of  the  tent. 

About  thirty  Bedouins  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  gathered 
around  us,  and  waited  for  the  moment  when  we  should  ascend 
the  Pyramids,  in  order  to  raise  us,  with  their  strong  brown 
arms,  up  the  steps,  which  are  between  three  and  four  feet- 
high.  Scarcely  had  the  signal  for  departure  been  given,  than 
immediately  each  of  us  was  surrounded  by  several  Bedouins, 
who  dragged  us  up  the  rough,  steep  path  to  the  summit,  as 
in  a  whirlvrind.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  our  flag  was  un- 
furled on  the  summit  of  the  oldest  and  highest  of  human 
works  that  is  known,  and  we  greeted  the  Prussian  eagle 
with  three  joyous  cheers  to  our  king.  Plying  towards  the ' 
south,  the  eagle  turned  his  crowned  head  towards  our  home 
in  the  north,  from  which  a  refreshing  wind  blew,  and  diverted 
the  hot  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  from  off  us.  We  also  looked 
homewards,  and  each  one  thought  aloud,  or  silently  in  his 
heart,  of  those  who  loving,  and  beloved,  he  had  left  behind. 

The  panoramic  view  of  the  landscape  spread  out  at  our 
feet  next  riveted  our  attention.  On  the  one  side  the  Nile 
valley,  a  wide  sea  of  overflowed  waters,  intersected  by  long 
serpentine  dams ;  here  and  there  broken  by  villages  rising 
above  its  surface  like  islands,  and  by  cultivated  promontories 
filling  the  whole  plain  of  the  valley  that  extended  to  the  op« 
posite  Moqattam  hills,  on  whose  most  northerly  point  the  ci-^ 
tadel  of  Cairo  rises  above  the  town  stretched  out  at  their  base. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Libyan  desert,  a  still  more  wonderful 
sea  of  sandy  plains  and  barren  rocky  hills,  boundless,  colourless, 
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JMMb8%  fiBlW!6Beil)jao  GreitBm,a«  f  Imkjii,  3w>  tnm  et  the 
jwnaniir^  <rf  iMgB,  Pflfc  <y en  by  ioarib ;  wd  helvecA  iMlk,  Ob 
imimftA  I^MropoiMff,  -wksme  general  fotikmk  tsid  im^Ie  onttiae 
IfvjF 'flfivead  «ut  ekHi%  and  &iineti7  ae  aa  ft  a^ 

Wkftt  a  «|>e^«de^  and  what  lecotteetione  did  ii  criL  fcztik ! 

WbflA  Ahin^am  cime  to  i^gypt  Jbr  the  fiist  tioM^  ke  ssv 

^^se  W3ri^i»iidde»wfakhliAd  beeadireac^biiStvianyoeA- 

teries  bc&ffe  bie  eoHuog.    In  the  pkis  befbre  us  ky  aadent 

.Men^biBy  tiie  veaidenoe  of  the  kuigt  os  wkoee  tomhe  we 

vow  then  aJmwdiiag;  there  dwelt  Joseph,  and  zukd  the  knd 

fi&d^  oDe  ef  the  m^A  povrerfal  and  wiaeat  FlnBcaeha  of  tibe 

n»K]|r  resbcffed  MoBflrcfay.    FarOor  awa^,  to  Ite  left  0f  tiie 

Moqittawi  bills,  wheee  the  fhiitfal  lair  gxoand  estends  on 

tfa&  QaBtem  asm  of  tbeNi]%  beyvnd  Helin^fia^  dutingBiBhed 

hf  its  Oheliflky  hegtna  the  bleafc  region  of  Cbdun,  ont  of 

wl^ch  Mosea  led  hia  people  to  the  %Tian  deaert.    It  would 

not»  indeed,  be  di&nlt  from  oar  poaLtion  to  xeoogniae  that 

«i£ii^t  fig-tree  on  the  road  to  Helaopofia,  at  MataBE&Bh,nnder 

whose  shade,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  Mary 

seated  witih  the  ni&at  Ghnat.     Hew  maiqr  thonaaoad  pil- 

gdma  of  all  nafiona  have  aaaee  idaited  theae  wonders  of  the 

nrndd  Aofwn  to  enraelTea>  who,  the  yvmgeai  aa  tkaev  aee 

yiet  but  tine  pasdeeeaseea  of  many  c^hor  thousands  who  wiA 

WMtwcd  ua^  aaeend  theae  'BptsoBaia,  and  eontemflate  ikea, 

Bit)^  aatoaishineDi.     I  will  not  deacxibe  any  farther  the 

thoughts  and  feelings  wUdi  agibated  me  dinrmg  thaae  lao 

menta..    Thene,  at  the  godl  of  the  wishes  of  maay  years, 

and  ait  the  aame  time  aab  the  ccnnmenceBaeait  of  onr  expedi- 

ii(^l  there,  at  the  auamit  of  the  Che&pB-FjTmmd^  to  whieh 

the  first  link  (rfeinr  whole  aMmmncntai  historieal  inqairy^**- 

not  xneeely  fiir  the  history  of  Egypt,  but  lor  that  ef  the 

worlA—ifl  inunoveaibi^  aUbadied;  theee^ where  I behed  down 

npai^  the  wond^TJal  field  of  tomb%  from  which  &e  Moaea'- 

'vaad  of  seienoe  aaw  caite  froeth  the  shadowa  of  the  anciant 

^mif  taoA  eauaea  them  to  faas  befoie  the  aairvor  of  hialory, 

in  the  order  of  their  time  and  lanh,  witinthrar  naaies  and 

titles,  and  with  all  their  peculiarities,  euafeoMia;  andaucromd- 

ing  accompaniments. 

£ 
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to  US  almost  all  the  different  component  parts  of  architec- 
ture ;  sculptures  of  entire  %nTes»  of  all  sizes,  in  alto-relievo 
and  jbasKvidaevD,  Me  preacoited  in  astonishing  numbers. 
3i»  tlfjde  IB  -mry  Hynrked,  aoid  beautifullj  executed,  but  it  is 
ewieut^hat  the  'EgfpkaKOB  of  that  time  did  Jiot  jet  possess 
IkitcHKKxof  ffopoFtkmawUdk  we  find  pz^e^ailiag  at  alatar 

Tbe  paiktiiig'  on  m  vray  fine  eoatiag  of  lime  is  often  beau- 
tiM  bqwid  cmoeptioBy  wmi  is  sonetiittea  |ii»aeEved  aa  fi?esli 
■ad  peifeet  iia  if  it  Imi  been  done  jeBtarday.  The  repee- 
iiitmtiima  od  tfe-walls  diieftf  oontaoi  spenoa  firom  the  life 
«f  Hie  ikceaaed,  snd  appear  oi^peeialij  intended  to  place 
Mbffetiie  ejraa •«£  &»  e^pedsator  his  wealth  in  cattle^  fish, 
gamp,  boots,  domeatBlGa,  4tc.  Wo  ibmt  baoome  faaoailiar  with 
i^tliedefesyaofhiapEivaleHle.  The  num^ous  inacriptiQaB 
do8Gvfl»  jor  dongnato  these  scenes,  or  i^ej  exhibit  the  often 
wiwioly  biiiniffiiiiniB  fiumly  ^.the  deoeased,«nd  aSl  his  titles 
and  icAccBy  ao  tkait  Z  ocmld  aJknost  eompose  a  court  bdA  state 
ealoBdar  of  Kiag  Cheops,  or  ChcqphseoL  Tbe  moat  splendid 
tadba  or  Toek-a^aJdures  beiLoiiged]^aaacq>aIly  to  the  princes, 
liwir  TfHa^&peB,  or  tibe  highest  ofieial  pei»ona  under  the 
haago  headde  11^80  Pyraaftida  th^  aiia  Mi;  4md  not  \mfi^ 
qism^ylhaim&iJBaAikeim^  father^  siait  aad  g^amd- 
aon,  «i?e&  gnat  ^raadaeiiy  so  that  whole  pedigiBea  of  those 
^isfeingin^d  faBdlifls^  ndu,  aibo¥o  5000  yooa  ago,  finnaed 
thomoWstgr  of  iim  knd,  are  heought  to  light.  The  most 
beautifbi  of  tibe  toaabbs^  wlddiy,  with  many  others^  I  mjreelf 
^iaoanrerod  bensath  ike  aaad,  which  here  buries  all  thlogs, 
beljOBga  to  a  posoce  of  the  &m%  of  £jmg  Checks. 

I  nomow  empkf^iBg  daily  from  ^orty  to  sixty  pecfde  in 
oxcMEtiiiaa  md  lamtbor  wo^a.  1  haivB  aIso  made  them  d% 
in  froBit  'of  li»  giBat  Sphxnx,  to  diseJose  the  small  ten^lo 
which  ia  aiiTuated  between  its  paws,  and  to  expose  the  colossal 
stele  of  SI  aiagle  block  of  granite,  ekfnan  feet  liigh  and  aeiran 
jbet  broad,  which  forms  t^  "bnA  waH  of  tho  Mttle  temple, 
wtdehia  still  covered  up  with  sand  to  nGsaij  xta  entire 
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liEJigijL  fi!  »  <€sie  cf  the  &w  mnnMngientii  hew^  £n>n  itih* 
tiHiw  tfiiSke  gwt  Jliifffiohi  >•£ tiie  Jifawr  Moomsehj^  atertiie 
espalflni  cf  ilM  Hj^uob  ;  I  June  kid  a  plistar  CMt  tekoA 

Tkm  SgjplnB  viniisr  k  act  alhnjv  so  6fiiBg4ik»  a*  ii 
HijMwIiiim'n  imagined  m  Eorape.  Abonrf^  fnuniae,  when  afl. 
faMten  t»  tiiear  work,  we  Iwra  a^rcMJj  kad  Jb  +  ft''&.<i«^ 
Pahr.),  so  that  ibe  BkeUAmm  eavM  kardlj  lua  Hhtit  AageiaL 

Tke  nioter  Beaeon  bcgaa  bcre  witk  a  acow  iifiiiaht  wiU 
timajB  be  vwiSy  imneBiliered  bjr  laft.  I  iMd  ridiea  «rt  im 
Hie  eBOurotioBB,  iviiea  aeeu^  a  lai^  Uaok  dfnid  iyfiiaaoli» 
jBg,  I  Beiit«  eeivaDtr  to  ibe  tanfaiy  to  taJie  carei>f  tiben^ hmb 
as  it  begm  to  tarn  sUgbifyy  I  aacm  rede  aflar  kirn  iD7ael£ 
SboiiLy  after  ny.mtfada  sten^f  vand  began.;  I  tfaanBtee 
ordered  tbe  eoeda  ef  the  tenta  to  be  aecured^  hak  momk  • 
violent  Aowsr  of  raxa  canie  ia  addkioH,  wbidi  atannad  all 
ma  JLrabs,  taoA  duove  4&em  iato  idie  mdE^oiab,  in  vbaob  ia 
our  kit^es.  Brbbami  wad  Franke  wfise  ibe  oaky  «mea  of 
ear  aim  party  liere.  Sbddenfy  ik»  starm  beoaiae  a  nogiikv 
bonieane,  aneli  as  I  bad  no^er  witaeaML  ia  ItaKpe,  and  a 
kaSsteiB  cane  down  on  ua^  tvvkiek  aknoet  taroad  ike  daf 
inle  idgkt.  I  bad  tke^  gFeateat  tremble  ito  dme  oar  ibnka 
out  of  tbe  grotto,  tbat  they  migbt  bring  oior  Huaiga  ia  ikm 
vodkr^osa^y  ivkero  it  "waa  dij,  .a»  <eiifliy  aaameot  lae  migbt 
expect  tbe  o^eriliiMr  ef  ike  teate.  And  it  <waa  not  long 
bdbre  first  'ear  coBiincn  teat  fdkl  d&mnj  aad  y^hem.  I  bad 
bastened  fron  tbat  mto  laf^mm^m  order  to  bo&ditftcM 
tbe  iwde,  tkie  ak»o  brok»  dovai  abcms  ae.  Allber  I  kad 
cannrled  out,  I  fovad  tkat  my  things  weave  tiderablf  w^ 
eoTored  by  tbe  tei]4^,  «o  that  for  tbe  pveaeat  I  ini^it  leave 
tkem  alone,  to  present  a  eiill  greater  danger,  "^ixt  imnbn^ 
protocoled  Irera  the  watsk  mnda,  t^  aotitk  aad  west,  lay  in. 
a  d^reasioB  of  tke  ^valiey,  tawaris  whick  tbe  plateaa  of  tka 
PjTamidB  isclllbieB.  I'miBi  tbat  place  lauddeidy  sanrarifiiyi 
mewit^  torrent  precipftatiag,  Irke  a  gigantic  aerpenrii  «n 
its  eertam  V^,  iipea  our  eneaaipnient, -akwady  half  da- 
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stroyed  and  beaten  into  the  sand.  The  principal  streaia 
first  dashed  towards  the  great  tent ;  another  arm  threatened 
nune,  but  did  not  however  quite  reach  it.  ETeiything,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  floated  out  of  our  tents  by  the  heavy 
rain  was  carried  off  by  both  streams,  which  united  below  the 
tents,  and  was  borne  a  hundred  steps  farther  into  a  deep 
hollow  behind  the  Sphinx,  where  a  great  lake,  which  fortu- 
nately had  no  outlet,  formed  itself  in  a  moment. 

"Now  picture  to  yourself  this  scene !  Our  tents  shattered 
to  the  ground  by  the  storms  of  rain  and  hail,  between  two 
mountain  torrents,  which  at  once  dug  out  a  channel  for 
themselves  in  the  sandy  ground,  in  several  places  six  feet 
deep,  and  carried  down  with  them  into  the  muddy,  foam- 
covered,  slimy  lake,  our  books,  drawings,  sketches,  linen, 
instruments  of  all  kinds,  even  our  levers  and  iron  crows,  m 
short  everything  they  laid  hold  on.  In  addition  to  this,  We 
ourselves,  with  dripping  clothes,  without  hats,  securing  the 
heavier  articles,  pursuing  the  lighter  ones,  wading  up  to  the 
waist  in  the  stream  or  lake,  to  fish  out  what  the  sand  had 
not  yet  swallowed,  and  all  this  the  work  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  at  whose  expiration  the  sun  forthwith  shone  again,  and 
proclaimed  the  end  of  this  deluge  scene  by  a  splendid  and 
brilliant  rainbow. 

It  was  difficult  to  see  at  once  what  we  had  lost,  and  where 
we  had  to  begin,  to  bring  things  again  into  some  order. 
Both  the  Weidenbachs  and  Frey  had  gazed,  &om  the  tombs 
where  they  were  working,  upon  the  whole  scene,  as  a  mag- 
nificent natural  spectacle,  not  suspecting  what  we  had  ex- 
perienced here,  tiU  I  sent  for  them  to  assist  us  immediately 
in  preparing  for  the  approaching  night.  For  several  days 
we  continued  to  fish  and  dig  for  our  things.  Many  were 
lost,  much  had  become  useless ;  the  greatet  part  of  what  was 
not  enclosed  in  chests  and  trunks  bore  more  or  less  traces  of 
this  flood.  After  all,  however,  nol^iing  easential  was  de- 
stroyed. I  had  first  placed  in  safety  the  great  portfolios, 
with  my  manuscripts  and  books ;  in  short,  a  few  days  after- 
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death,  the  whole  affair  only  seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  pic- 
ture, which  I  should  be  Sony  to  forget,  without  leaving  any 
disagreeable  canseqnences  behind  it. 

Smce  then,  we  have  oftea  had  to  suffer  from  violent  winds, 
which  sometimes  fill  the  air  for  several  days  together  with 
sand,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  annoying  to  the  lungs ;  it 
entirely  prevents  painting  with  colours,  and  covers  the 
drawing  and  writing-paper  incessantly  with  a  most  disagree- 
able and  constantly  renewed  coat  of  dust.  This  fine  sand 
penetrates  ail  our  dothes,  enters  every  box,  even  those  which 
dose  most  perfectly,  fills  nose,  ears,  and  hair,  and  is  the 
unavoidable  ingredient  of  ail  food,  solid  and  liquid. 

nth  January. — On  the  evening  of  the  first  Christmas 
holiday,  I  surprised  my  companions  by  a  great  fire,  which  I 
had  caused  to  be  lighted. on  the  summit  of  the  highest  Pyra- 
mid. The  flame  Ruminated  both  the  other  Pyramids  splen- 
didly, aa  well  as  the  whole  field  of  tombs,  and  shone  quite 
across  the  valley  as  fiar  as  Cairo.  That  was  indeed  a 
COiristmas  Pyramid!  I  only  let  Abeken  into  the  secret, 
who,  with  his  constantly  cheerful  temper,  and  his  intellectual 
and  instructive  conversation,  had  happily  joined  us  on  the 
10th  December.  With  his  assistance  I  then  prepared  a 
special  Christmas-tree  for  the  following  day,  in  the  King's 
Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  We  planted  a  young  palm- 
tree  in  the  sarcophagus  of  the  ancient  king,  and  adorned  it 
with  lights,  and  small  presents,  which  I  had  ordered  from  the 
town  for  us  children  of  the  desert.  St.  Sylvester  must  have 
his  share  of  honours  also.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  New-year's 
Eve  immense  flames  rose  simultaneously  at  midnight  from 
the  three  great  Pyramids,  and  proclaimed  the  changes  of  the 
Christian  year,  &r  and  wide,  to  the  Islamite  provinces  at 
their  base. 

I  consider  it  to  be  a  useful  mental  regimen  to  our  party 
that  their  tedious  and  monotonous  labours,  more  especially 
those  of  our  artists,  should  be  relieved  not  by  the  weekly 
holiday  of  Sunday  only,  but  also  as  often  as  there  are  oppor- 
tunities, hy  cheeiHEtd  festivities  and  agreeable  diversions.  Nor 


oo  .   .    un  or  ¥HS  € jucp* 

lutfl  tbe  >]ig|iiiwHt  cliaoDiid  liiitorto  ^liBbtifllwd  &b  hK/iff 
poMfcidB  audi  tiio  good-inoBoxff  of  mit  caDfedenktioB,  winck 
daily  acquires  fresh  elastieiiyv  ^^^  Adh  tiw  aJwuMdwitB  rf 
new  AapgeBPong  ikst  we  lecem,  azid  tfom  i^e  amifciail  ve- 
ciprocstMm  ti  ih&  dfiforeoefc  BBtoonB  jnd  taleniSy  «8  by  over* 
conuBg  tile  msnifoM  cUflfoiitMi  and  hardslBpt  of  iskoB  BedGHRS 
lile  itaetf. 

Yofa  may  jitdge  xof  the  rmA^  of  ite  eleooiaiis  of  ^^Mdk 
onrasaentblod  party  i»  composed,  ^  the  BaiM  of  language* 
in  Tvinch  we  ooniaiivally  sore ;  the  BogiMi  kngaage  ia  com- 
patently  n^resBBted  hj  oar  campaaixms^  Wild  and  BonoMa^ 
iEVencH  and  ItaiEiazL  aesrve  for  our  iatecentisae  witli  tlie  jkk 
tliofitieB,  fnA  itnzigenB  and  Leviustinie  inteipTeten.  We 
give  on^ia,  esifc,  md  tca^  in  And)ic,  and  im  reflect,  taOc^ 
sing,  and  lire,  in  good  G«niHDDL»  Bot  duxsog  tbe  dip^  wf^ 
usobBj  am  live  aepanrte^aad  nnxntomiptedljcacli  at  ids  own 
waric  We  tah»  oar  oofbe  lie&ie  janniao^  «id  0iir  diaiiep 
affcer  vmaet ;  and  Ivreakfaat  during  -wmk.  Thua  our  draughta- 
men  hare  aireaij  been  enabled  to  supply  our  isweUiog  pent* 
folios  with  a  hundred  graot  folio  ftoeta,  dmafy  exoeolbdy 
paiHy  in  meiuaL  mMr  in  coloorai^ 


LETTME  V. 

The  Fyramds  of  Gizd^  1701  January,  1843. 

The  iascriptSon  wiiicli  was  composed  in  ceIel>ration  of  fho 
king's  birthday  has  now  become  a  stone  monumental  tablet, 
in  ^e  fashion  of  the  old  steles  and  Froskynemata,*  and  its 
contents  are  as  &Qowa;  1^e  nearer,  indeed,  it  approaches 

*  Prosiynemaieu  <'  Sometimes  trayeEers  who  happened  to  pan  by  a 
temple  inscribed  a  Totiye  sentence  on  the  walls,  to  mdicate  their  re* 
spect  for  the  deitj,  and  solicit  his  protection  during  their  joomey,  the 
compkte  fimmila  ii  which  costained  the  adoiatiaii  (moakmumta)  of  the 
writer,  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  been  mindral  of  bis  wife^  bit 
family,  and  friends;  and  the  reader  df  the  inscription  was  somefimes 
indiided  in  «  share  of  tbe  blesdngs  it  tdKdted.  13ie  date  of  the  lobag^a 
xeifii,  and  the  4ay  of  tbe  moiMih,  were  also  added,  wIthlSie  psofinnaa 
and  parentage  of  the  writer." — WHkanstaCii  Aoiient  JSgg/pt,  toL  lii^ 
p.  305.— Tb. 
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the  mnser  of  13m  Egypfkni,  Hie  leM  sj^Mpisate  k  it  is 
Germaai: 

^  Tlwft  tpeiik  Him  anrazLis  oi  tie  ICing,  wkow  iuhm  m  &e 
Snx  jja>  S<Kn:  02  Pbusha^  Lectins  tlie  ksbIm^  SIrbkan  tte 
ardiilmt,  Hk  Beo&era  Weidembaoh  4he  padnfaBni,  Enj  Ifa 
parafcov  ^^^an^  tlie  moulder,  BonoHii  tiie  scvlptor.  Wild  like 
ajrdiiteefc:  JLtt  hail  to  the  Bijgfle,  Tax  Pbqviovos  oi*  noB 
Cbocm,  to  the  King  thx  Bus  ajcd  Sooe  or  Fsinwii,  to  the 
Son  of  ihe  Siuiy*  who  freed  his  Tatherhmd,  'Fredsn^L  WiU 
liam  the  Fourth,  the  Philopator,  the  Father  of  his  Coindxy, 
the  Chattioufl  One,  ite  !Fa^<cnirit»  of  Wiedom  and  Mjstarj, 
the  Qruwedism.  <£  the  Bhcoey  wfaoni  Genoaaj  ins  chosen,  the 
Dii^ennr  <i£  life.  Msj  the  ICoet  high  GoA  gnmit  1i» 
Kiiigy  «ad  his  €k>nBort,  the  Qioeen  EtoJbeUi,  ti^  Sidi  in 
liife^  tiie  Thilometev  ^  Mother  ef  her  Ceuaiay,  tbe  Ae»- 
cbos  Otae,  an  ever  new  and  long  life  ob  Earth,  ttd  ahiessed 
haUtatiiHi  in  Emven  ^^nromgh  eH  Steiadtf .  in  the  yew  of 
our  Sayiour,  1842,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  fifteeanth  ^bi^y 
on  the  &rtj*seirenth  'Bk&sSaj  of  his  ICayesty,  on  ^e  Pyra- 
■dd  of  SjZLg  C3ieops ;  in  Hhe  thiid  year,  in  the  fifth  montiiy 
on  tbe  Bioctih  day  it  the  reign  of  his  Mqeify;  in  the  yew 
31^li£caQi  ihe  oomineBeeuieat  of  tiv  Sotins  peood  underliiie 
King  Menepthea*" 

We  left  hebiiid  ua  the  hieroglyphic  inaer^dion  engrwned 
on  alasie  and  painted  va^  ofl  eoknnr,  eeon^ying  a  space  five 
ftel  iBNHid  a&d  four  feet  hi^  Tke  stone,  apeeially  poliriied 
flod  prepared  fior  the  pfupoae,  ia  phieed  at  a  oonsidenble 
ha|^  near  the  entcanee  into  tiie  Fyiamid  of  Checks. 

]b  aenaed  to  nefittceig^  thai  while  the  meiiihera  of  the  Fn^ 
edan  expedition  dedicated  this  taUet  to  liie  mnch-honoozed 
Prince  hy  whom  they  were  sent  hither,  they  shotrld  at  the 
same  tane,  for  the  sake  of  fature  trayellers,  leave  behind 
them  some  traces  of  their  activity  on  this  field  of  Pyramids^ 
where  ft  was  reserved  fior  them  to  gather  together  the  rich 

*  **£vei7  Pharaoh  waa  the  Sun  of  l&gypt,  and  over  kis  name  bore 
*  Son  of  the  Sun;'  and  aa  the  sun  was  Plini»  so  each  king  was  called 
Phra.  Each  monarch  bylaw  inherited  his  Cither's  throne  in  lineal 
successidn,  10  that  the  inamibCTt  was  IPhra  son  of  Thr^.^—GliddorCi 
Ancient  Egypt,  p.  32.— Tb. 
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materials  for  the  first  chapter  of  the  Sdentific  Histoiy  of 
Kations. 

Do  not,  however,  believe  that  these  are  the  important 
works  which  detain  us  here  so  long.  Our  journey  has  this 
advantage  over  previous  ones — ^that  spots  like  this  are  en- 
titled to  occupy  us  until  they  have  been  thoroughly  ran- 
sacked. We  already  know  that  even  the  gigantic  and  mag- 
nificent mins  of  the  Theban  plain  can  reveal  nothing  which 
can  equal  in  interest  the  Memphitic  times  of  the  Old  Mo- 
narchy. 

We  must,  indeed,  one  day  depart ;  but  it  will  even  then 
be  with  the  conviction  that  we  leave  an  infinite  amount  of 
interesting  materials  behind,  which  might  still  be  obtained. 
I  had  already  resolved  on  our  departure  several  days  ago, 
when  suddenly  a  series  of  tombs,  different  in  architecture, 
and  in  the  style  of  the  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  mth  other 
titles,  and  besides,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  other  Jdnga* 
names,  again  disclosed  a  new  epoch. 

It  is  still  by  no  means  conclusive  how  much  has  been 
gained  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  ia 
but  dimly  discerned.  I  Was,  however,  in  the  right  when, 
even  in  Europe,  I  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  3rd  Dynasty 
from  the  monuments.  I  have  not  yet  foiuid  a  single  Shield 
which  could  be  safely  placed  before  the  4th  Dynasty.  It 
appears  that  the  builders  of  the  great  Pyramids  desired  to 
assert  their  rights,  to  having  formed  the  commencement  of 
monumental  history,  although  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  they 
were  not  the  first  to  build  and  to  inscribe  their  monuments. 
We  have  even  now  found  many  kings'  names  hitherto  un- 
known, and  variations  of  other  names ;  thus : 


u 


flu 


u 


h 


HEAAKir. 


USESKEF. 


AITA. 
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The  name  wUehl  had  hitherto  read  Ahohuxa,  in  the 
detailed  and  painted  inscriptionB,  which  throw  no  incon- 
siderable light  on  the  figoratiye  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphicai 
images,  exhibits  a  decidedly  different  sign  from  the  well- 
known  group  4  J^  "^  \  AMOHr,  namely  ^^  about  the 
pronunciation  of  which  I  am  still  in  the  dark. 

There  is  nothing  to  alter  with  respect  to  the  assigimient 
of  the  great  Pyramids.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  after  our  re- 
searchei),  that  the  second  Pyramid  really  belongs  to  Schafra 
(more  correctly  Ghafra,  the  Ghephjren  of  Herodotus),  as 
the  first  does  to  Ghufu  (Gheops),  and  the  third  to  Menkera 
(Mykerinos,  Mencherinos).  I  think  I  have  now  discovered 
the  pathway  up  from  the  valley  to  the  second  Pyramid ;  it 
led  directly  to  its  temple,  past  the  Sphinx,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably destroyed  at  an  early  period.  The  number  also  of 
the  Pyramids  continues  to  increase.  I  have  found  three, 
in  Abu  Boasoh,  in  place  of  one  hitherto  known,  and  two 
fields  of  tombs.  Two  Pyramids  once  stood  also  at  Zattiet 
XL  Abbiak,  a  village  which  has  now  almost  disappeared,  and 
there  is  a  great  field  of  rains  adjoining  to  it.  The  careful 
researches,  measurements,  and  notes  of  Perring,  in  his  beau- 
tiful work  on  the  Pyramids,  save  us  much  time  and  trouble. 
We  are  thus  the  more  able  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
private  tombs,  and  their  hieroglyphicai  representations,  such 
as  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  Pyramids.  But  nothing  is 
yet  determined,  nothing  is  ripe  for  definitive  arrangement, 
though  wide  prospects  open  before  us.  Our  portfolios  swell ; 
many  things  have  been  cast  in  plaster,  and  among  them  the 
great  stele  between  the  paws  of  the  colossal  Sphinx  from  the 
first  year  of  Tuthmosis  TV. 

LETTER  VI. 

The  P^amids  of  Gizeh,  I7th  Jcamcary,  1843. 
I  HATE  ordered  ten  camels  to  be  here  to-morrow  evening, 
that  we  may  start  for  Cairo  the  day  after  to-morrow,  before 
sunrise,  with  the  original  monuments  and  plaster  casts,  of 


libick  w&hswabealy  colkdc^ed  a  ccBiBidenible  im—bciv  ^d 
we  fliball  ^ponfc  tfaent  iiien,  iali  cmr  rdteim  ^bl  iske  Saattu 
GCkttiri]lbe4iieGOizooBBeeinaii<of  ovde|HU^^  iurStaqlBa. 
A  Mnas  of  tonib%  (»fy  vecentiy  ihiaffeteiy  hniwi^ii^  to 
the  DynastiGS  which  immediately  sudoeei  tliat  of  Chec^Sy 
has  already  delayed  our  departure  onoe.  l^e  5th  I)yiia8ty, 
which  in  A&icanuB  appears  as  the  El^hantine  CoIIatcsral 
Dynasty,  and  as  «ach  was  not  to  be  expected  here,  now  Ji«s 
compl^  hefbre  us,  aad  in  substance  such  as  X  already  had 
<3on8tructed  it  in  Surope.  The  ga^s  have  be^i  £ILed  up  witb 
three  Mngs^  whose  names  wcsre  hitherto  unknown.  At  the 
same  time,  several  kings,  who  had  hitherto  been  merely 
YisioBaiy,  were  added  to  the  7th  and  8th  Dynasties,  &pm 
which  we  had  hitherto  obtained  no  monumental  names. 
The  reference  to  the  5\lk  Dynasty  as  the  immediate  successor 
of  the  4»th,  is  of  invaluable  importance,  and  would  in  itsel£ 
alone  richly  repay  us  for  our  residence  of  many  months  in 
this  fklace.  We  are  still  always  occupied  witb  builifings, 
sculptures,  and  inscriptions,  which  by  the  ISoyal  Slugs  being 
more  exact^  defined,  will  be  placed  in  a  flourishing  epoch, 
of  clvilifiation,  between  three  and  Jbur  tJiousand  jear&  before 
dsaslb.  These  numbers,  hitherto  so  incredible,  cannot  be  too 
firaguently  called  to  the  remembrance  of  ourselyes  and  others ; 
the  more  aiitidsm  is  thereby  challenge^  and  compelled  to 
make  earnest  isesearches  on  '^e  subject,  so  much  t^e  better 
for  the  cause.  Conviction  will  imme£ately  fbHow  in  the 
^eps  of  stim^ulated  criticism,  and  we  sIialL  tben  at  length 
approach  the  results  which  are  connected  with  it  in  all 
branches  of  antiquarian  research. 

A  roll  of  papers  will  be  sent  to  you  along  with  this'letteTa 
which  contains  several  drawings,  that  we  have  taken  Irom 
the  sepulchral  chambers  in  this  place.  They  are  excellent 
samples  of  the  oldest  Architeefcure,  Sculpture,  and  Painting 
which  the  history  of  art  can  produce,  and  the  most  beautiful 
and  best  pseserved  that  wse  iWe  foimd  <m  the  whole  fidid  of 
tombs.  I  hope  that  we  shall  one  day  see  these  sep^dchcat 
chambera  azsanged  in  p^&ct  ocder  in  tiae  New  Mnseimim 
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Ber&L.  Tkol  indeed  would  be  iHe  fiureit  tmphj  thai  ne 
could  carry  oqI  of  l^iypt.  Their  traiM^eri^rill  otrtaiaJjr  lie 
fvbtended  -w^h  some  difficoHiea^  Ibv  yea  -wi&l  eamij  eee  ligr 
tkor  dimemaons  ^eoA  ordinarj  means  would  aet  in  tbis  cMe 
%e  Buffident.  Ilnye,  thef«rfbre,  as  a  preliaaiziary  atep,  wrifcteti 
ft  ietter  ^reet  to  liifl  MmeBtr  tike  Km«:,  and  i»Riired  whether 
ft  would  not  1^  possible  to  B«id  a  reaedi  hare  eQcpieaalf  for 
this  pitrpose,  e^er  n^ct  year,  or  at  the  eondiuAoo.  of  oar  e»- 
pedi^]^  with  wcrikiiieii  aad  impleaaeiits,  to  take  these  aio- 
mmeoits  to  peoes  m  a  m<xe  skilful  maimer  thou  we  are 
capaHe  of  doing,  and  to  bring  them,  with  the  other  ooUee- 
fions,  to  BerHiL. 

Six  of  the  subjoined  sheets  contain  drawings  of  s  aepul- 
AaSL  ehanolyer,  whieh  I  mjsdf  disooviered  beneath  Hie  sand, 
and  whose  eoloms  are  pres^r^ed  aJjBost  as  fresh  and  perfect 
as  jou  see  them  m  the  drawing  *  H  bdk>]igs  to  a  Prinee 
Marhet,  and  as  he  was  a  priest  of  OstiFir  (Ciobotc),  and  as 
1»  had  called  one  oi  his  sons  CHimr-iiEa-isnDTXBS',  and  poa- 
eecteed  eight  villageB,  the  namee  of  whieh  are-eoaaibined  wMi 
that  of  Chufu,  and  as  the  situatimi  of  the  tomln  ia  on  tiie 
western  side  ef  the  Pjrramid  oi  Ghnfu,  and  the  aiyie  of  the 
rejnresentalieBS  ore  in  perfeet  keeping  with  it,  %^  is  more 
thkn  probfkble  Ikhat  Merhet  was  a  son  ef  CInifu,  from  whidi 
cnrcmnstaoce  ail  the  representatioDfi  become  atffl  niOEe  in- 
teresting. Tfaifi  pranee  was  at  the  same  time  sopenatenideist 
of ^  all  iske  royiA  bu^dii^,  thefdfere  he  filled  the  offioe  of 
^€lu^  of  the  Board  of  Works'*  {Obahofbaoiat^),  a  high 
and  inxportant  position  afe  that  period  of  most  magnifieent 
ibnil&Lgs,  which  we  ha^e  fiefoeaMldy  seen  oeeiii^ed  bj  piinees 
and  reyal  rela^Eves.  We  may  thec^^Dre  ooajeotuze,  that  he 
also  himself  supmnftended  the  budding  of  the  largest  f^ra- 


*  tPhe  coloim  hare  now,  idasi  ahnost  eaGnty  ffissppeored.  Owing 
to  Hie  imeqiul  grain  «f  the  itooe  all  the  iCTmaaoiittkms  WBat  pee- 
fateA  with  a  thkk  lajFer  of  lime  fw  tbe  gronaawoEk,  hefoce  th^  weie 
painted;  this  lime  has  peeled  off  in  the  transport  and  by  the  action  of 
'^le  damp  sea  air,  so  tteit  the  rougli  scolptofe  alone  Beraoiihi.  In  the 
Woik  on  tbe  Uonoments  of  tiie  Prassian  Eipedition  (Drr,  IL,  sheet 
19-*J2ft),  the  colonrs  hare  heem  gmn  iSMthftiHy,  as  th^  were  pfeaerved 
in  their  original  freslmes^  niien  eevered  ^y  ^  tand* 
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mid.  Is  not  this  alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  attempt  to 
transfer  the  beautifullj-constructed  sepiilchral  chamber  of 
this  princely  architect  to  Berlin,  which  otherwise  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  be  used  to  build 
their  ovens,  or  be  burnt  in  their  lime-kilns?  There,  it 
would  at  least  be  preserved,  and  be  accessible  to  the  ad- 
miration or  the. study  of  those  who  are  eager  after  know- 
ledge, so  long  as  European  art  and  science  teach  us  to  value 
such  monuments.  To  reconstruct  it,  a  space  must  be  left 
perfectly  free  of  6  m.  30,  (19  feet  8  inches)  in  breadth,  4  m. 
60,  (15  feet)  in  height,  and  3  m.  80,  (12  feet  5^  inches)  in 
depth,  and  this  might  surely  be  reserved  for  it  m  the  New 
Museum.* 

I  observe,  that  such  chambers  form  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  entire  structure  of  the  tomb,  and  were  not  intended 
for  the  reception  of  the  mummy.  The  tomb  of  Prince 
Merhet  is  above  70  feet  long,  45  broad,  and  15  high.  It  is 
solidly  constructed  of  great  square  stones,  with  slanting 
outer  surfiu^s.  The  chamber  is  alone  left  vacant,  and  one, 
ox,  as  in  this  instance,  two  square  shafts,  leads  from  the  flat 
roof  through  the  building  down  to  the  living  rock ;  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  about  60  feet  deep,  rock-chambers  open  at 
the  side,  in  which  the  saricophagi  were  deposited.  I  have 
carefully  preserved  the  venerable  remains  of  the  skull  of  the 
ancient  prince  of  the  house  of  Cheops,  which  I  found  in  his 
mummy  chamber.  "We  found,  alas !  little  more,  as  this  tomb 
also,  like  most  of  the  others,  had  been  long  ago  broken  open. 
The  entrance  originally  was  closed  by  a  slab  of  stone.  The 
chamber  above  ground  alone  remained  accessible  at  all  times, 
and  was  therefore  ornamented  with  representations  and  in- 
scriptions. Here  the  sacrifices  ofiered  to  the  dead  were 
brought  to  the  occupant  of  the  tomb.  It  was  generally  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  the  deceased,  and  so  fSar  corresponded 
to  the  temple  that  was  erected  before  every  pyramid  belong- 

*  After  oar  return  from  the  south,  two  entire  sepulchral  chambers, 
besides  the  one  here  mentioned,  were  taken  to  pieces  and  brought  to 
Europe.  All  three  are  now  reconstructed,  with  the  other  monuments, 
in  the  New  MosQimi  at  Berlin.    /S^  Letter  XXXY. 
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ing  to  a  king,  for  Ms  worship.  Like  those  temples,  these 
ehoinbers  have  also  their  entrance  always  from  the  east.  The 
shafts,  like  the  Pyramids,  lie  behind,  to  the  west,  because 
the  deceased  was  believed  to  be  in  the  west,  whither  he  had 
gone  with  the  setting  sun,  to  the  Osiris  of  Amente. 

The  seventh  sheet  finally,  contains  two  pillars,  and  their 
architrave,  from  the  tomb  of  a  royal  relative,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  the  prophet  of  four  kings,  and  whose  name  was 
Ptah-ne&u-be-u.  The  tomb  was  constructed  later  than  that 
of  Prince  Merhet,  in  the  fifth  Manethonic  Dynasty.  It 
belongs  to  an  entire  group  of  tombs,  whose  architectonic 
plan  and  connection  with  one  another  is  very  remarkable, 
and  which  I  have,  therefore,  completely  divested  of  sand,  and 
brought  to  the  light  of  day,  while  previously  neither  the  en* 
trance,  nor  anything  but  the  extreme  summit  of  the  outer- 
most encircling  walls,  were  visible. 

I  also  send  you  the  whole  plan  of  this  tomb,  besides  one 
of  those  contiguous  to  it,  but  I  think  I  shall  only  bring 
away  with  me  the  architrave,  and  the  beautifully  painted 
pillars  of  the  most  southern  chamber,  which  can  be  easily 
removed.  On  the  architrave  appears  the  name  and  titles 
of  the  deceased,  who  is  also  represented  at  full  length  on 
the  four  lateral  faces  of  the  pillars.  Ami,  the  father  of  the 
deceased,  appears  on  the  front  sides  of  the  northern  pillars ; 
AsESKBP-AircH,  his  grandfather,  on  that  of  the  southern. 
The  pillars  are  twelve  feet  high,  slender,  and  as  usual, 
without  capitals,  but  with  the  abacus. 

I  have  entirely  isolated  the  whole  chamber  at  the  tomb 
of  Prince  Merhet ;  but  for  the  present  I  have  relinquished 
the  idea  of  taking  it  to  pieces,  as  this  is  not  the  most 
fevourable  season  for  its  removal.  I  have  therefore  caused 
this  tomb,  as  well  as  the  other,  to  be  refilled  with  sand ;  and 
when  I  arrive  at  Cd.iro  to-morrow,  I  shall  obtain  an  order, 
to  prevent  any  of  the  tombs  that  have  been  opened  by  us, 
from  being  robbed  of  their  stones.  It  is  really  revolting  to 
see  how.  long  lines  of  camels  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
come  here  daily,  and  march  ofi^  again,  loaded  with  building 
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stones.  Foptimstelj^ — ^for  is  Bot  evexythiDg  for  tfae  best — tiie 
aeoemB^otifig  EellaJis  are  loore  atteaoted  l)j  tlie  Smoi^ 
metk  toml^s,  ikaax  by  thoie  bdbQ^g  to  tlie  most  anraeat 
B^ftfities,  ia  wbkli  tbe  gi«ftt  biseks  are  not  maAaeakly 
manageable.  Z  begitt,  bo^verer,  to  have  move  wenanm  fiaara 
far  «he  toiB%»  of  1^  514  aad  f^  Dyiiastiefi^  ivihicb  bave 
been  baUt  with  iloBeB  of  a  men  moderate  ske;.  Tea- 
terdaj  a  beanzt^il  rtaading  piUar,  «o!r«Bred  witb  mBcriptknWy 
wbacb  was  just  gtmg  t»  be  sketcbed^  was  overtamed  bj  the 
rebbers  beinkid  owr  bttcks.  !niej  3o  act  seem  to  b»ve  6iu>> 
ceeded  in  bren^kaig  it  to  pieeea.  Tbe  people  bere  axe  so 
deg«a«rate  tbst  tbebr  strengtb  is  quite  insuiOiGiienty  idtb  all 
tbeir  asstduitf  ,  tD  destr^  ndbait  tbesr  great  pcedeeessora  Imre 
^wecveo.* 

A  few  darjrs  ago,  we  fbcmd  a  small  obefifik  ereet,  m  its 
original  position,  in  a  tom^  from  tbe  commenceoteDt  of  tb^ 
Kk  I^masfy.  It  is  onlj  a  few  feet  bigb,  but  in  good  pre- 
fierration,  and  with  i^  name  of  tbe  oceofpant  of  the  tomb 
ksMnbed  xspoa  it.  Tbis  form  of  moimm^it,  wbkb  is  first 
confipienona  in  tbe  New  Monarcbj,  is  tbns  removed  ssvyhuI 
Djnasties  fertber  back  in  &e  Old  Moxtarebjr^  even  ikan.  tbe 
Clbdiflk  of  Heliopolift. 

LBTTEa  VIL 

Saq^  the  ISA  Magdk,  iS'i3. 

A  SHOBT  time  ago,  I  zsade  an  exevrsion  wTJUh.  Abekes.  and 
Bmomi  to  tbe  more  ^Estasnt  Ffnu&ids  of  Liacbt  and 
Meidtei*  Tbe  last  espedallf  ihtevestod  me  extremelj-,  as  it 
IttB-fidked  in  a  general  maBDer  seme  enigmas  in  tbe  8tm&- 
tt»e  of  tbe  Fyramids,  wbicb  hsd  long  ecenpied  mj  mind.* 
As'  an  ^ceeptien  to  1^  general  rUt,  it  lies  absiost  in  tbe 
iswer  i^aiB,  m  tbe  inunedisifce  ladgbbonrbood  of  Babr  Jussuf, 

*  A  9epaate  easay^  TJeber  d«i  Ban  iet  Ppramiifaeiv  vas  sent  % 
me  to  tbe  Boyal  Academy  of  Sdences  In  1843,  and  it  was  piinted  m 
cawMtneaee  of  a  sntokEtioQ  of  the  3rd  €if  Amgitst  of  tbat  Tear.  See  the 
liMBfi^r  BiqpQSt  (MoBit'aBcfiehl^  M4a^  fu  m--aa3^ 

with  three  Fhites. 
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li  itoiy  ymt  Mmo^ed  oxA  of  ic»di  of  tiio  imiaidalioiii 
bat  Mi  risei  up  lo  higk  md  stately  from  the  flat  surftoe  of 
tte  «unoiiii9]ng  eomitry,  tiiat  it  attmcts  notice  eireii  from  a 
graat.difltiiice.  its  vqoare,  sbarp^snjglod  tover-Hke  centre, 
vUcli  diminishes  slightly  at  the  samimty  namely,  at  an 
angld  of  74^,  naes  from  an  enrelopmeat  <^  rubbish,  -w^h 
MDroande  it  almost  half-way  up,  to  the  height  of  120  feet. 
Anxji&iBr  hnndred  feet  higher,  tiiere  euoeeeds  a  platform, 
from  which  riees  a  more  slender  tower  of  moderate  height, 
fa  the  aame  angle,  which  again,  in  Hie  eentre  of  its  flat 
i^per  surflMce,  bears  the  remains  of  a  third  eleyotion.  The 
wtSls  of  the  principal  tower  are  for  the  moat  part  smoothly. 
pdlidbed,  but  haye  staipes  at  intervals  that  luKve  been  left 
loagh,  the  cause  of  which  at  first  appeared  almost  inez- 
pliinMe ;  but  on  more  minute  examinatioEi,  I  ako  found  in 
the  inimor  of  the  half-destroyed  building  which  aurxounda 
the  baae,  some  rising  walls  that  were  smooth,  and  having  the 
flame  angle  aa  the  tow» ;  in  front  of  tiieae,  i^ain  lay  oth^ 
Wafia,  which  Allowed  one  upon  anotiier  like  aoales.  At 
kngth  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  whole  building  had  pro- 
<!teeded  from  a  small  Pyramid,  which  had  been  erected  in 
iKfeages  of  about  forty  fret  bigh,  and  tiien  first  incveased  and 
heightened  nmultaaeously  on  dl  sides,  by  superimposed 
ee^iingsof  stone,  fi<imfifte^i  to  twenty  fieet  in  bread^tiU 
at  bnglh  the  great  steps  were  fiDed  up  so  aa  to  form  one  com- 
mxA  flat  side,  giving  the  usual  p3n^Bddal  form  to  the  whole. 
•  lEhk  gradual  growth  explains  the  enormous  magnitude  of 
paa^ular  Pyramids,  beside  ao  many  oth^  analler  ones. 
Bm&  king  began  the  building  of  his  Pyramid  as  soon  as  he 
aioended  the  thimie ;  he  only  designed  a  smaU  one,  to  ensure 
himself  a  complete  tomb,  even  were  he  destined  to  b€>  but  a 
iBW  years  upon  the  throne.  But  with  the  advancing  years 
aS  ids  reign,  he  increased  it  by  sticcessiye  layers,  tQl  he 
tiboaght  that  he  was  near  the  termination  of  his  life.  If  he 
tied  dnnng  tbe  erection,  then  the  external  covering  was 
done  completed,  and  the  monument  v£  death  finally  re- 
Btauied  proportioaate  to  the  duration  of  the  life  gf  the  kas^. 
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If,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  all  the  other  conditions  whidht 
determine  our  calculations  had  equallj  remained,  then,  aa 
by  the  rings  of  a  tree,  we  might  even  now  have  been  able  ict 
calculate  the  years  in  the  reigns  of  particular  kings,  by  the 
coatings  of  the  Pyramids. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  enigma  of  the  bearded  giani 
Sphinx  still  remains  unsolved !  When,  and  by  whom/wast 
the  colossal  statue  erected,  and  what  was  its  significa* 
tion  ?  We  must  leave  the  reply  to  more  fortunate'  success 
sors.  It  is  almost  half-covered  up  with  sand,  and  the  granite 
stele,  above  eleven  feet  high,  which  stands  between  the  paws, 
and  which  in  itself  forms  the  back  wall  of  a  small  temple, 
which  is  here  inserted,  was  totally  invisible^  ^  Even  the  im« 
mense  excavations  made  by  Caviglia,  in  the  year  1818,  had 
long  disappeared,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  trace  behind.  By  means 
of  between  sixty  to  eighty  persons  labouring  for  whole  days 
together,  we  almost  reached  the  base  of  the  stele,  a  drawing  of 
which  I  caused  immediately  to  be  made,  as  well  as  an  impres-^i 
sion  on  paper,  and  also  a  plaster  cast,  in  order  to  set  it  up  on^ 
day  in  Berlin«  This  stele,  oil  which  the  Sphinx  is  itself  repre- 
sented, was  erected  by  Ttjthmosis  IY.,  and  dates  from  the  first 
year  of  his  reign.  Thus,  he  must  have  found  the  Colossus 
already  there.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Sphinx,,  in 
Egypt,  as  a  portrait  of  the  king,  and  generally  indeed,  for  that 
of  a  particular  king,  whose  .features  it  is  said  to  represent  ^ 
therefore,  with  the  single  exception,  as  far  asjl  am  aware,  o| 
one  female  sphinx,  which  represents  the  wife  of  King  Horus, 
they  are  always  andro-sphinxes*  In  the  hieroglyphic  ^tten 
character,  the  Sphinx  is  called  Keb  (the  Lord),  and  forms 
e.  g,  the  middle  syllable  in  the  name  of  the  King  HsGXA« 

ITEBUS. 

But  what  king  does  our  Colossus  represent?  He  stand&t 
in  &ont  of  the  second  Fpramid,  that  of  Scha&a  (Chephren)y 
not  exactly  in  the  axis,  yet  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  tem-^. 
pie,  which  stands  before  it,  and  in  such  a  maimer,  as  if  the  rock 
beside  the  Sphinx  on  the  northern  side  was  intended  as  itSi 
counterpart.    Sphinxes,  rams,  statues,  and  obelisks,  used  be<^' 
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sides  always  to  stand  in  former  times  in  pairs  before  the  en* 
trances  of  the  temples.  But  what  a  powerful  impression: 
would  hare  been  made  on  the  approaching  worshipper  by 
two  such  giant  watchmen,  between  which  the  ancient  path* 
way  led  up  to  the  Temple  of  Ghephren.  They  would  haVe 
been  worthy  of  that  period  of  vast  colossal  monuments,  and 
in  due  proportion  with  the  Pyramid  which  xises  up  behind* 
I  cannot  deny  that  thid  connexion  would  be  most  satis&ctory 
to  me.  What  other  motive  would  have  induced  the  Theban 
kings  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  who  are  alone  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  New  Monarchy,  to  adorn  the  Memphitic  Pield  of 
Death  with  such  a  wonder  of  the  world,  if  entirely  uncon* 
liected  with  what  surrounds  it.  In  addition  to  this,  npoa 
the  steles  of  Tuthmosis,  the  name  of  King  GHXPHsm  ia 
inscribed  in  a  line,  which  farther  on  is  almost  entirely  broken 
away ;  a  portion  of  his  Name-Shield,  imfortunately  ^nite 
isolated,  has  been  still  preserved,  therefore  undoubtedly  it 
had  some  sort  of  reference  to  the  builder  of  tibe  Pyramid 
which  is  situated  behind  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  indeed,  the  question  arises  s  If  JCing 
Ghephiren  was  represented  here,  why  does  not  the  image  bear 
his  name  ?  It  is  rather  designated  as  Habbm-chit  ^Homa 
in  the  Horizon),  that  is,  as  the  image  of  the  Sun-god^  the 
emblem  of  all  kings,  and  also  Habicaohis  in  one  of  the 
Greek  inscriptions  which  h&ve  been  found  in  finint  of  the 
Sphinx.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  altogether  improbable 
that  Pliny's  &ble  is  founded  on  this,  who  makes  a  Sing 
Amasis  (Armasis)  be  buried  in  the  Sphinx;*  for  we  surely 
cannot  suppose  it  was  i^  real  sepulchre.  Another  considera* 
tion  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  I  have  not  in  general  met 
with  the  image  of  the  Sphinx  in  that  oldest  period  x>f  the 
builders  of  the  Ppnmids ;  yet  too  much  stress  need  not  be 
laid  on  this ;  tiie  form  of  the  Sphinx  is  not  often  found,  ^ven 
in  inscriptions  or  r^resentations,  in  the  New  Monarchy,  In 
short,  the  true  (Edipus  is  still  wanting  for  this  king  of  all 

*  I  We  spoken  more  at  length  on  this  in  my  Chronology  iJt  thie 
Egyptians,  toI.  i.,  p.  294. 
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•phinxML  'MBmho  cia  d«r  amf  tlie  Jneadlistuitibla  mtA' 
ivrf  viineii  ift  a^sb  buryuig  jfcbftt  Tery.Mdof  tombag  ii«d  wbo 
OBU  fsfofle  to  fiev  til^  iMseof  lli<^  Bpliuaa,  tbemusient  paih- 
wajio  the  temple,  and  tiie  flncroiiadiiig^  idUiy  w^^  ;fioo& 
imbIuiw  tt>.  decide  tbis  qoeaidon. 

!Fbe  enigmaa  df  liktor]r  asr^  in  tliia  }aaA  aasoeuiiied  wii^ 
Bumj-  eniginas  and  irondera  in  natuM,  wkieh  I  musb  siot 
kttve  whollf  ticmoiiced.  I  wort  at  Jeaat  deaoibe  i»  jou  the 
BKUtt  recent. 

X  had  descended  into  a  mumiBy-ptt  "tdik  Abeken,  that 
'ireinight  openaQnesareophagi  we  had  diaeo^eeect.  and  I  waa 
nut  M.  Httle  aatoniahed,  on  fttq>ping  out,  to  find  mjaelf  in  an 
aetml  anow-atonn  of  locuBta,  which  almost  darke^ng  the 
aikT,  moved  above  ma  heads  in  hundreds  of  thonsanda  &om 
the  desert  m  the  aonth-weat  towards  the  Yalley-.  '  I  &aeied 
^mm  «  siagie  ll%ht,  aaod  in  haste  called  the  otheia  out  of 
tte  loadfl^  that  ikej  xoight  witeess  the  ^Qgyptian  Ironder 
bafiMe  %  had.  paeaed  a-waj.  Btdr  the  fight  eontiniied,  in- 
deed the  workmen  said,  it  had  even  began  an  hour  previaaalj. 
We  ndnr  ehaeiTed  for  tisie  first  tune,  that  the  whcde  coinilbry, 
6r  aadl  wide,  was  covered  with  loetiats.  X  seat  a  aenant 
ittkkiiip  dcaeii  iso  find  out  the  breadth  of  the  fight.  He 
vm  fbr  ahoiit  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  iskeA  returned,  and.  said 
tiut  atiE  as  £air  as  he  had  been  ableto  see,  he  could  diaeevec 
Bo^  tBrmiaailioD*  I  rode  home,  stiD  in  the  xaidst  of  the 
aloim  af  locusta.  They  fell  down  in  heaps  on  the  border  of 
tiiB  -froit&l^ain;  and  ao  it  lasted  the  whde  day  through, 
tiUevenrng,  and  ao  on  the  neid^  from  moming  till  night, 
totiial^bird,  indeed  to  tiie  siziiL  day,aind  even  longei^- but 
iii  less  numerous  idg^da.  The  day  befcore  yettbeiday,  a-rtonn 
of  rain  aeems  Ssr  the  first  time  to  hare  beaten  dovxxi^e 
taaiwguard,  and  destroyed  them  in  the  desert.  The  Araba 
make ,  great  smokiDg  fires  in  their  d&elds,  they  jattla  and 
sereaa^  ail  day  long  to  protect  their  crops  from  the  unex- 
pected iavasibn.  But  it  will  anrail  them  littk.  These. mil- 
]»».  of  gramiBivotoufl  wmged  inaects  covBr  eyen  the  ad- 
jacent  simdy  plain  like  a  new  Hying  Yegetation^  to  such  ai 
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ittgp^e^HLaii  afiueelj  «^ftkiiig  iftt»  b^  Been  of  tiie  grottnil;; 
jtti  vlun  tiiof  swarm  up  firam  anQp  poinli  titey  fidl  dopwn 
ag^unonwluitflver  ia  in  tha  imTWiJiate  neigfaboarhood ;  «b- 
Lansted  bj  i^eir  long  jourafiy,  ift  tbeir  eagtmaw  tl^  fill 
tbeir  bollow  stomacbs,  and,  as  if  conscious  of  tbor  enannoiia 
numborsy  they  appenc  to  bare  lost  st^eli  all  JBaar  of  tkeir 
Ji^uial  enemiesy  man,  animmls^  smoke^  and  noiae*  .  But  wbat 
iAaost  wonderful  to  me,  i^  tbeir  origin -£eom  tbe  naked 
desert,  and  tbe  instinct  wbidi  bas  led  tbem  from  aorae  oasia 
across  the  inbospitable  sandy  sea,  to  tbe  rieb  pastores  of  tiia 
Kile  yalley.  The  last  time  tibat  this  landrpbigue  of  Bgypt 
exhibited  itself  to  a  similar  extent  waa  above  fourteen  yean 
anQL  Xhe  people  say  that  it  i&  sent  by  the  oomet  whidi  w« 
haye  obserred  in  the  south-west  for  the  last  twelre  days,  and 
which  now^  in  the  hours-  of  evening,  since  it  is  no  kmgev 
outshone  by  the  moon,  again  stretches  its  nmgnificent  tail 
of  fire  across  the  beayens.  The  zodiacal  light,  which  is  aa 
rarely  seen  in  the  north,  has  also  been  visible  of  late  almost 
every  evenings  » 

X  have  only  now  been  enabled  completdy  to  conclmfe  vsf 
account  with  Gliaeb,  and  to  combine  the  historical  restik& 
I  have  every  reason  to  r^oice  over  it;  the  4th.  taoA  5th 
Dynasties  are  completed,  with  the  exception  of  one  long.  I 
have  just  received  the  somewhat  illegible  drawing  of  astoBA 
which  has  been  built  into  a  wall  in  the  village  of  Abaaiiv 
representing  a  series  of  kings  of  the  4th  seA  5th  Dynast 
ties  upon  their  thrones,  and,  aa  it  i^pears,  in  chronokgical 
order.    I  intend  to  ride  th^ce  myseLf  to  see  the 
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Sdqdrd,  iht  I3lh  AprS,  1843. 

I  H1.STEK  to  communicate  to  you  an  event  which  I  should 
not  fike  you  to  hear  for  the  first. time  &om  other  quartera^ 
peilnps  with  alterations  and  exaggerations.  Our  camp,  a  few 
daya  ago,  was  attacked  and'  plundered  during  the  nig^.  by 
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liii  anned  band ;  yet  none  of  our  ^fartj  were  seriooslj  in- 
jored,  and  nothing  that  is  irreparable  was  lost.  The  affkir 
therefore^  is  orer^  and  the  consequences  may  only  proye  a 
useful  lesson  to  us.  But  I  must  first  go  back  several  days 
in  my  journal. 

On  the  8rd  of  April,  his  E.H.  Prince  Albert  (of  Prussia) 
returned  to  Cairo  from  Upper  Egypt.  The  following  dar  I 
visited  the  city,  and  laid  before  the  prince  a  portion  of  6tir 
labours,  in  which  he  especially  took  a  lively  interest  as  he  had 
already  seen  more  of  this  land  of  wonders  than  we  ourselves, 
and  the  field  of  Pyramids  alone  he  had  stiU  lefb  unvisited. 
On  his  first  arrival  in  Cairo,  I  was  absent  on  an  excursion  of 
several  days  to  the  Fai^m,  with  Abeken  and  Bonomi.  ^e 
prince  returned  at  the  very  time  of  the  celebration  of  some 
of  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Mahometans,  which,  had  he 
not  been  there,  I  should  probably  have  neglected  to  attend. 
On  the  6th,  the  entrance  of  the  returning  caravan  of  pilgrims 
from  Mecca  was  welcomed  by  a  solemn  festival,  and,  some 
days  later,  the  birthday  of  the  Prophet,  "MuLin  e'  Nbbbi," 
was  celebrated,  one  of  the  most  original  feasts  of  the  entire 
East.  The  principal  actors  in  it  are  dervishes,  who  spend 
the  day  in  processions,  and  perf6rm  their  horribly  extatic 
dances,  called  sikrs,  in  the  evening,  in  tents  illuminated 
by  coloured  lamps,  which  are  erected  in  the  avenues  of  the 
Ezbekieh.  Between  thirty  and  forty  of  this  religious  sect 
place  themselves  in  a  circle,  and,  keeping  time,  begin  first 
slowly,  then  gradually  more  vehemently,  to  throw  the  upper 
partof  their  bodies,  which  are  naked,  backwards  and  forwards 
into  the  most  violent  distortions,  like  people  who  are  pos- 
sessed. At  the  same  time,  they  ejaculate  in  a  rhythm,  with 
a  loud  screaming  voice,  their  Prophet's  saying.  La  ilaha 
ill'  Allah  ("  There  is  no  Gtod  but  Alkh"),  which,  gra- 
dually stammered  out  lower  and  more  feebly,  is  finally  almost 
rattled  in  the  throat,  till  at  length,  their  strength  being  en- 
tirely exhausted,  some  fall  down,  others  withdraw  reeling,  and 
the  broken  circle  is,  after  a  short  pause,  replaced  by  another. 

What  a  fearful,  barbarous  worship,  which  the  astonished 
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imiltitiide,  great  and  smally  people  of  condition  and  those 
of  inferior  lanky  oontemplAte  with  Beriousness  or  in  stupid 
Teneration,  and  in  which  thej  themselves  not  unfrequenilj 
take  an  active  part.  The  god  who  is  appealed  to  is  evi- 
dently much  less  the  object  of  adoration  than  the  appeal- 
ing, raptured  saints  themselves ;  for  the  crazy  and  the 
simple,  or  men  and  women  who  are  physically  disordered  in 
other  ways,  are  very  generally  held  sacred  by  the  liJiJiome- 
tans,  and  are  treated  with  great  reverence.  It  is  the  de- 
moniacal force  in  nature,  acting  without  being  comprehended, 
and  therefore  regarded  with  fear,  which  is  worshipped  by  the 
natural  man  wherever  he  perceives  it,  because  he  feels  that 
it  is  connected  with,  yet  not  under  the  control  of  his  mental 
Acuities ;  first,  in  the  mighty  elements,  then  in  the  wonder- 
fol  instincts  of  animals — ^to  us  dark,  yet  subject  to  a  law ; 
finally,  in  the  still  more  exciting,  extatic,  or  generally  ab- 
normal psychological  conditions  of  his  own  race.  We  must 
indeed,  regard  the  Egyptian  worship  of  animals — in  as  fur  as 
it  was  not  merely  a  symbolic  embodiment  of  deeper  and 
more  refined  ideas — as  resting  on  the  same  basis  of  a  uni- 
versal wjorship  of  nature ;  and  the  adoration  paid  to  men  with 
disordered  intellects,  which  appears  occasionally  in  other 
nations  also,  may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  offset  from 
that  tendency.  Whether  such  conditions  really  exist  at  the 
present  time,  or  whether,  as  among  the  dervishes,  it  is  pro- 
duced artificially,  and  is  intentionally  cherished,  wiU  not  be 
detected  by  the  multitude ;  and  besides,  for  the  individual 
case,  it  is  indifierent.  An  uncomfortable  feeling  of  fear 
creeps  over  us  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  and  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  avoid  uttering  any  expressions,  or  even  to  give 
»  sign  of  disgust,  or  to  betray  that  we  see  through  it,  lest 
we  should  direct  the  brutal  outbursts  on  ourselves. 

The  festival,  which  lasts  nine  days,  closes  with  a  peculiar 
ceremony  call^  Dossh,  the  Trampling,  but  which  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  at.  The  sheikh  of  the  Saadieh  dervishes 
Tides  to  the  chief  sheikh  of  all  the  dervishes  in  Egypt, 
El  Bekri.    On  the  way  thither,  a  great  number  of  these 
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kdlfpeopH  and  otiien  iHio  da  not  consider  ilieiiMMlrai  in^ 
ienoB  ta  item  in  piefc]f ,  ikpov  tlbOBselTes  flat  «ii  the  gnmnd^ 
fitoe  ApwxaniiB,.  and  in  mch  s  manner  that  tbe  feet  of  Jomb 
ahragns  Me«  tioae  to  the  head  4^  anotiter.  The  bYhSA 
Kksn  rides  over-lhiv  living  carpet  of  human  bodioB^  and  his 
horse  i»  ohliged  to  be  led  on  each  side  by  a  serrant,  te  com* 
pel  it  to  make  ^lis  march,  unnatnrfel  even  to  the  aoimidk 
Eaeh  bodj  receives  two  iareads  ftcm  tilie  horse ;  the  g^^eater 
number  spring  np  again  imhart,  bnt  whoever  comes  awaj 
serioQfldy,  or,  as  sometiBies  occurs,  mortify  injured,  has,  be« 
sidea,  this  disgrace,  that  it  is  believed  4^at  on  the  previous^ 
day  he  had  eitiier  misunderstood  or  neglected  to  BBif  the 
ips0pt»  prayers  and  eharm-formularies>  which  were  alone  able 
to  protect  him. 

On  the  7th  April,  Erbkam  and  I  accompanied  the  prince 
to  the  I^framids,  first  of  all  to  those  of  Gizeh.  The  Pyramid 
€^  Cheeps  waa  ascended,  and  the  interior  was  visited;  In 
order  to  exhibit  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Prince  Merhet,. I. 
cansdd  it  to  be  re-opened.  We  next  proceeded  to  our  camp 
ntSaifsira. 

Here  we  heard  f^at  during  the  previous  night  a  daring 
rol>bery  had  be^i  committed  in  Abeken's  tent.  He  was 
sleeping  in  it,  on  his  return  &om  Cairo,  beside  a  burning 
H^t,  when  his  full  portmanteau,  pratols,  and  other  objects 
lying  neaff,  wero  purloined.  It  was  only  while  the  thief  was 
making  his  retreat  that  a  noise  was  heard  by  the  slumbering 
guards,  composing  the  night-waitch,  immediately  behind  ih& 
tent ;  the  diBffkness,  however,  hindered  all  pursidt. 

After  the  prince  had  also  seen  the  most  beautiful  tomb  of 
Sa^^ira^  we  rode  acro^  the  plain  to  Mitrahinneh,  to  visit  the 
mounds  of  ruins  at  Memphis,  and  the  half'-buried  colossal  gra- 
nite statue  of  Bamses  Miamun  (Sesostris)*,  the  face  of  which 
is  still  preserved  almost  without  a  blemish.  It  was  late 
ha  i^e   evening  bsiibre  we   again  reached  Cairo,   alter  a 

*  Wie  have  been  told  oq  g«o<l  authority  that  this  statue  is  not  com^- 
posed  o£  granite,  but  of  limestoDe  from  the  neighbouring  hills.— Xb. 
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.di^fl:  joomej  of  tuxicm.  boning  liiidfy  iutstftti^od  crreta  Ijt' 
dKrfc  paues  ftr  repoie  ;  tat  the  uxmraak  exevtioii  fnemek 
fsiftw.  to  lieigiiten  tlwa  to  deprew  tin  jmm^B  ebeerftd 
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The  foUowmg  day  we  yisited  the  mosqueiof -ftie  ^riij,  lA&A 
lenM&adle,  JMivtljr  by  their  i^ltaJOHiJaiid  in  pari,  also, 
pecujayfy  intererting  for  the  history  of  arcMteetoe  in 
tfte  adidle.  ages,  m  the  earliest  general  appliestion  of  th* 
pointed  arch  is  here-vinUle.  The  qnestiiAiB  which  lekte  to 
Urn  meat  charaeteriatie  department  of  architectnie,  the  sck 
adted  gothic  style,  interested  me  so  cfeephf  a  few  yeiav 
a^f  tlat  even  here  I  cooid  not  forbear  foUowing  my  old 
pnauit.  The  pointed  areh  is  found  in  the  ddest  mosqnes^ 
eveoi  aa  iir  back  as  the  ninth  oentnry.  Upon  the  conquert 
of  Sicily  by  th»  Araba,  the  new  form  of  arch  was  transported 
to^  ti»t  island,  where,  in  tiie  eleicenUi  century,  it  was  foimd 
hyriike  Normans,  the  next  oonqoerors,  and  was  still  more  ge- 
JBtionHQj  adojrtedi  Without  entering  into  further  detaila,  it 
ficrais^  to  me  scarcely  possible  to  indicate  any  historical  cob*, 
nexion  of  the  Koraum  pointed  arch  of  Pidermo  with  our 
style  of  pointed  arch  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuriesv 
The  acceptance  of  such  a  connexio&  woidd  be  stil  more  difl-^ 
etdfc  for  tbe  explanation  of  the  rows  of  pointed  arches  to  be 
found  already  much  earlier  in  €krmany,  which  are  f^radkr, 
b«ct  still  according  to  role ;  those,  for  example,  in  the  cathe^ 
dral  of  Namnburg  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  in 
Mendieben  eyen  in  the  tenth.  Theorists  do  not  indeed  admit 
thiayet,  but  I  am  stiU  waiting  for  a  refutation  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  brought  forward.''^ 

Ke  Kilometer  on  the  island  of  Bod%  which  we  Tinted 

'^.Con^are  my  essay,  Ueher  die  amsgedehnie  Anweadmig  des  J^pitt^ 
dweiu  m  Deuischtand  m  10  vnd  1 1  Jakrhvndert,  as  an  Introduction  to 
HT  Gaily  E&^ht's  Ikitwickdting  der  Architectnr  Tom  10  bis  14 
JlihriRmdat  QMer  den  Nonnamien,  franalatsd  from  the  Eng^tk; 
Icipaig,  1841,  at  G.  Wigand's;  and  my  fiEtther's  treatise^  DerHmix* 
iVaumSifgi,  by  C.  P.  Lepsias;  l^eipa^ig,  1840  (in  PUttrich's  Denkou 
Baak^  ll^  Lief:  3,^4X 
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«ft€ar  the  mosques^  alsa  contains  a  series  of  pointed  arches, 
belonging  to  the  original  building,  which  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  ninth,  centuiy^  proved  by  the  Cufic  inscriptions,  which 
haye  been  carefdUy  examined  bj  those  who  are  learned  i|i 
these  matters. 

Egypt,  however,  does  not  only,  lay  claim  to  the  oldest 
application,  therefore,  perhaps  to  the  invention,  of  the 
jpointed  arch,  bi^t  also  to  that  of  the  roimd  arch.  Near  the 
Pyramids  there  are  a  number  of  tombs  having  stone  vaulted 
roofs,  whose  single  blocks  exhibit  the  correct  concentric 
cut.  These  belong  to  the  26th  Manethonic  Dynasty  of 
the  Psammetici,  that  is,  to  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
before  Christ,  and  are  therefore  coeval  with  the  Oloaca 
Maxima  and  the  Career  Mamertinus  in  Some.  But  we  have 
al30  found  tombs  with  vaulted  roofs  made  of  Nile  mud 
bricks,  which  go  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  Pyramids. 
Now,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  others,  I  deny  that  the 
brick  arch,  whose  single  bricks  with  their  parallel  surfJEu^es, 
are  only  made  concentric  by  the  wedge  of  cement,  pre- 
eupposes  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  actual' 
principle  of  the  arch,  and  more  especially  with  its  qualities 
of  support ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  never  meet  with  a 
concentric  joined  arch  before  the  time  of  the  Psammetici, 
but  frequently  an  apparently  real  arch,  in  like  manner  cut 
out  of  horizontal  layers,  of  stone.  But  wherever  the  brick 
arch  was  very  ancient,  we  may  there  most  naturally  place 
the  development  of  the  concen^c  stone  arch,  which  is  met 
with  at  a  later  period  at  that  very  place,  contemporaneous 
at  least  with  its  appearance  in  other  countries. 

On  th€^  following  morning  I  was  intending  to  accompany 
the  prince  into  the  interesting  institute  of  M.  Lieder,  when 
Erbkam  arrived  unexpectedly  from  our  camp.  He  reported 
that  during  the  previous  night,  between  two  and  three  in 
the  morning,  a  number  of  shots  had  been  suddenly  fired  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  tents,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  a  body  of  more  than  twenty  people  had  broken 
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into  the  camp.    Our  encampment  is  on  a  narrow  flat  space 
in  front  of  the  rock-tombs,  which  are  excavated  about  half- 
way np  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  Libyan  valley,  and  the 
great  accumulation  of  rubbish  has  formed  a  broad  terrace 
before  them.    It  was  only  accessible  on  one  side,  by  a  cleft, 
which  passes  our  terrace  from  above,  downwards.    It  was 
from  this  point  that  the  attack  was  made.    They  first  fell 
upon  the  tent  in  which  we  all  take  our  meals,  and  whicli 
also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  drawing-room,  which  soon  fell 
down.  Then  followed  the  other  great  tent,  in  which  Erbkam, 
!Prey,  Ernest  Weidenbach,  and  Franke,  were  sleeping.    This 
was  also  torn  down,  and  covered  its  inmates,  who,  in  the 
general  confrision,  extricated  themselves  with  difficulty  from 
the  ropes  and  canvas.    Besides  all  this,  the  arms  had  been 
taken  the  day  before  into  one  tent,  for  the  reception  of  the 
pnnce,  and  had  been  arranged  and  secured  to  the  central 
pole,  so  that  no  one  had  them  at  hand.    The  watchmen — 
cowardly  fellows — ^who  knew  that  by  the  orders  of  the  police 
here,  they  would  incur  punishment,  were  anything  of  the 
sort  tobefalus,  even  should  they  not  be  to  blame,  had  imme- 
diately run  off  on  all  sides,  uttering  loud  .cries,  and  have  not 
yet  returned.    The  robbers  now  laid  hold  of  the  chests  and 
boxes  which  stood  nearest  to  them,  rolled  whatever  they 
could  seize  down  the  hill,  and   soon  disappeared  across 
the  plain.    Their  muskets  were  evidently  not  loaded  with 
ball,  for  no  one  had  been  wounded  by  them;   they  had, 
however,  attained  their  object,  which  was  to  increase  the 
confusion.    E.  Weidenbach,  and  some  of  our  servants,  had 
alone  been  wounded  in  the  head  and  shoulders,  though  not 
dangerously,  by  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  or  by  blud- 
geons.   The  purloined  articles  must,  however,  have  bitterly 
disappointed  the  expectation  of  the  robbers,  for  the  great 
trunks  scarcely  contained  anything  but  European  clothes, 
and  other  things,  which  no  Arab  can  use.    A  number  of 
coloured  sketches  are  most  to  be  regretted — ^the  Sunday 
studies,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  very  able  artist  Frey. 
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."We biaw bendss^ Yevy  well^ &om whence  tUa  atkmkhm 
proceeded.  We  dwell  cm  the  f ronider  of  the  tamterp  of 
Ahuflir,  an  Arab  village  vriack  has  been  k»g  imder  eA 
xeport,  sitmU»d  between  Sjtfirel  Batrao,  at  the  hak-  of  tlui 
Pyramids  of  Gizeh^andSaqftra.  Bj  Ababa  (AraK^'Urfain) 
I  mean,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  oountrj,  those  ialm* 
bitants  who,  as  we  are  info^xied,  cmly  settled  at  a  later  period 
in  liie  Kile  valley,  az^d  handng  obtained  eertain  privilegesi 
founded  some  villages  here.  They  are  distinguished  by  theis 
&ee  origin,  and  l^ir  more  manly  character,  £rom  the  FslZiIAS 
(FeUah',  pL  Fellah'in),  the  original  peasants  of  the  haoA, 
who,  enervated  by  l^eir  centuries  of  bondage,  have  reached 
a  low  point  of  degradation,  and  who  were  not,,  besidesji 
able  towil^stand  the  encroachment  of  Islam.-  Then»iie 
of  Bjudoutet  (Bedaui,  pi.  Bed^im)  belongs  alone  to  ^ 
eves  free  son  of  the  Desert,,  who  only  roves  about  thcr 
borders^  of  the  inhabited  country.  In  the  vicinity  of  tho 
Pyramids  there  are  now  a  number  of  Arab  villages.  To 
these,  also,  belong  the  three  places  I  have  mentioned.  Since 
o\a  place  of  encampmtent  was  within  the  tecritory  of  the 
Sheikh  of  Abusir,  a  young,  hoAdsome,  and  enterprising  man^ 
he  had  a  certain  claim,  to  supply  us  with  the  necessary 
number  of  well-paid  watchmen.  I,  however,  preferred  to 
place  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  more  trusts 
worthy,  and  more  powerful  Sheikh  of  SaqSra,  whom  I  had 
knorwn  before,  and  within  whose  district  the .  principal  field 
of  our  labours  is  situated.  This  determination  deprived 
the  people  of  Abusir  of  a  reward,  and  us  of  their  friendahip^ 
as  I  had  already  observed  for  some  time  past,  without  vexing 
myself  any  further  about  it.  Hiey  had  manifestly  taken  the 
opportunity  at  the  present  time,  when  I  was  absent  in  Cairo 
witk  several  servants,  to  execute  this  prank.  The  footmarks 
were  traced  through  the  plain  to  Abusir,  and  a  little  clever  boy 
probably  served  as  a  spy,  the  grandson  of  an  old  Turk  from 
the  MaiKke^uke  times,  the  only  friend  in  Abusir,  with  whom 
w^  flometimes  exchaa^  visits.    It  must  have  been  ako  I7 
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of  ihalioy,  who  often  oaiiie  to  oar  ««mp(,  ikak  tiie 
fin^  Hhflft  ^ms  eommitted  in  Abekieii^s  teot^  with  wldeh  hb 
ma  welLae^gKHited. 

(  The  sfctackirasa  seriotiB  sffiur,  and  tls  ^MnneqiienceB  imglit 
fcft  imporimt,  ff  it  nymanied  unpanifilied.  I  went  imme- 
'ffiafcdf  wifeli  M.  Ton  Wagner  io  ficherif  Fasdui,  tke  mimster, 
%liiMe  Imnoen  il;  «aa  to  fipdi3ut  the  offeoders. 
**  A  iesw  da^  afterwards  the  plain  kroeaik  oiir  «aiDp  beearae 
an  anmaied  cieene.  The  asadhir  (gfor^mor)  cf  the  proiince 
avriyed  with  m,  i^leiidid  ea^alcade,  and  ft  greiit  troop  of  nnder 
oifieiaiB,  sod  servvnta,  and  pitdied  Ms  gay  cnn^  at  the  loot 
of  ther  hilL  We  ezehai^d  visitB  (^  cepemony,  and  disciisaed 
what  had  happened.  The  mudhir  told  us  beforehand  that 
the  individual  offimders  wonikL  not  be  fixBid  out,  at  waj  rate 
thej-  would  not  be  brought  to  confess,  became  each  knew 
that  his  throat  stood  a  poor  chance.  However,  on  the  eeoond 
day,  the  SheikhB  of  Saqttra  and  of  Abnsir,  and  a  numbw  of 
rai^peeted  persons  were  brought  forward,  in  order  to  be  put 
upon  thieb  trial.  As  was  to  be  expected,  no  de^on  was 
eomo  to,  neither  bj  personal  interviews,  ner  exnainafticsis. 
The  punk^snent  was  therefore  eummarilj  exeei^d.  One 
vStiet  the  other  they  were  ^ed  to  a  post,  thear  fiioes  towards 
the  ground,  imd  l^e  soles  of  l^ieir  Ibet  upwards.  They  weie 
then  unmercifully  bastinadoed  with  a  long  "whip  of  hippo- 
potamus hide,  ealled  kurbatfeh,  olben  till  they  feinted.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  urged  that  I  saw  no  reason  to  punish 
i^se  particular  persons,  and  I  was  still  more  astcmished 
when  our  old  yenerable  &iend,  the  Sheikh  of  Saqte^  for 
whose  innocence  I  would  have  accepted  any  surety,  was  also 
IkL  U]p,  and,  l&e  the  others,  was  laid  in  the  dust.  I  ex- 
popessed  my  i^Tprise  to  the  mudhir,  and  protested  earnestly 
i^iinst  it,  but -received  for  answer  that  he  could  not  be  ex- 
^oBpted  from  the  punidhme&t,  as  though,  indeed,  we  had  not 
teen  on  his  ground  and  territory,  we  bad  however  received 
ibe  watchmen  fli^om  him,  who  had  run  off,  and  had  not  then 
vetomed.  Witih  some  difficulty  T  obtained,  at  least,  a  mitig»> 
t^  lif  ^te  puniiEtoeilt ;  but  he  had  already  become  inmost 
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inseiiBible,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  him  carried  to  the  tent^ 
where  hi^  feet  were  bound  up.  The  whole  affair  ended  with 
a  compensation  in  money  for  the  vtdue  of  the  stolen  articles, 
which  I  purposely  did  not  estimate  at  too  low  a  price,  as 
every  loss  of  moQey  remains  for  years  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  Arab,  while  he  forgets  the  bastinado,  indeed  boasts  of 
it,  as  soon  as  he  no  longer  feels  it.  Nezel  min  e*  semma  ^ 
neibu^,  bdrahah  min  Allah,  say  the  Arabs/ ».  e,  ''The  rod 
came  from  Heaven,  a  blessing  from  G-od.''  But  also  in  the 
matter  of  the  fine,  the  sum  that  we  demanded  was  so  dis- 
tributed,  that  the  rich  Sheikh  of  Saqara  was  compelled  to 
pay  a  &r  greater  share  than  the  Sheikh  of  Abusir,  a  par- 
tiality which  was  probably  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
intercession  of  the  old  distinguished  Turk  of  Abusir  with  the 
Turkish  mudhir. 

As  soon  as  the  money  was  paid  down  I  went  to  our 
Sheikh  of  Saqdra,  whose  unmerited  adverse  fate  had  seriously 
vexed  me,  and  I  publicly  gave  him  the  half  of  his  money 
badk  again,  promising  in  confidence  that  afterwards,  when 
the  mudhir  should  have  departed,  I  would  restore  to  him 
also  the  other  half.  This  was  such  an  unexpected  thing  to 
the  ,old  sheikh,  that  he  looked  at  me  for  a  long  time  incredu- 
lously, then  kissed  my  hands  and  feet,  and  called  me  his  best 
friend  on  earth ;  I,  who  had  just  been,  at  all  events,  the  indi- 
rect occasion  of  liis  beautiful  beard  being  soiled  with  dust,  and 
of  his  feet  being  so  lacerated  as  to  cause  him  weeks  of  pain. 
His  wondering  joy,  however,  was  not  directed  so  much  at  me 
as  at  the  unhoped-for  sight  of  the  money,  which  never  loses 
its  charm  with  the  Arab. 

There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  noble  pride  and  vulgar 
avarice  to  be  found  in  the  Arab,  which  is  at  first  quite  in* 
comprehensible  to  the  European.  Their  free  noble  bearing^ 
and  imperturbable  repose,  appear  to  express  nothing  but  a 
proud  sense  of  honour ;  bdanced,  however,  against  the 
smallest  gain  of  money,  it  melts  away  like  wax  before  the  sun^ 
and  the  most  contemptuous  treatment  is  not  taken  into  con* 
sideration,  but  is  borne  with  crouching  servility  where  money 
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is  in  question.  We  might  at  first  imagine  one  of  these 
two  natures  to  be  hypocrisy,  or  dissimulation ;  but  the  con* 
tradiction  returns  too  often  in  all  forms,  both  great  and 
small,  not  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  Arab,  if  not  of  the  entire  East.  Even  as  early  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Bomans,  the  Egyptians  had  so  far  degenerated, 
that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  could  say  of  them :  JSruheacit 
cfpud  eo8y  si  quU  non  injiiiando  tributa  phtrimas  in  corpora 
vibices  ostendat*  and  in  the  same  manner  the  fellah  to-day 
points  with  a  contented  smile  to  his  scars  as  soon  as  the  tax* 
gatherer  has  withdrawn,  who,  in  spite  of  hi^  instruments  of 
torture,  has  been  curtailed  of  a  few  piastres 
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Cairo^  the  22nd  April,  1843. 

A  noiiSirT  cold,  which  for  some  time  checked  my  usual 
activity,  has  led  me  hither  from  our  camp  at  Saqdra.  The 
worst  is,  that  we  are  still  obliged  to  postpone  our  fur- 
ther journey.  CertaLoly  all  which  such  a  spot  affords  is  of 
the  utmost  interest,  but  the  abundance  of  material  this  ti^ie 
almost  causes  us  embarrassment.  The  most  important,  but 
most  difficult  works,  and  those  which  occupy  the  longest 
time,  are  those  of  our  architect  Erbkam.  To  him  belonga 
the  great  task  of  making  the  most  detailed  plans  of  the 
border  of  the  desert,  in  nearly  the  central  point  of  which  we 
Be  encamped.  This  ground  comprises  the  almost  uninter* 
rupted  field  of  tombs  from  the  Pyramid  of  Eigah  as  far  as 
that  of  Dahsch^.  The  separate  plans  of  the  northern  fields 
of  Abu  Eoasch,  Gizeh,  Zauiet  el  Arrian  are  already  com* 
pleted.  However  midritorious  the  sketches  of  Ferring, 
they  caonot  be  compared  in  exactitude  with  ours.  Enti^ 
Hecropoli,  with  the  Pyramids  belonging  to  them,  have  been 
newly  discovered,  partly  by  myself  partly  by  Erbkam.    Some 

*  He  among  them  blushes,  who  caxmot  show  many  strokes  upon  his 
body,  for  non-paymekit  of  tribute.— Tjr. 
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6fthe  TjTaBaiB,)diA»feTbov3iki»^ 

tD  «  Inmdred  :feet  bigh;  otbara  «re  indeed  altnoedi  whol^. 

demoHfihed,  Imt  wfive  ariginidlj'  of  eonaidemUe  extent,  aa  iai 

nmnifeBted  l)}ri|i^  btaa  Ifyxetem  to  fiAq&ra  viU,  it  ia. 
fo  be  hoped,  give  the  fogDsl  iat  oar  depatitoBe. 

'  We  shall  go  by  k&d  to  the  faiikn^tihe  ptoYuiee  whieh 
bratoches  off  into  the  deaark  The  aeoaan  ia  atill  incein-. 
parMj  beapDl^fttl^  and  the  deaect-jommej  will  undoubtedly 
be  iar  more  eondadfa  to  onr  healdi  tkin  the  ^voyage  qdl  ihe^ 
NUe,  which  w«  bdbfe  eontemplated. 

ItistobehopediiiatiBy  atato  of  healtilx  irill  not  detain, 
me  long  here,  for  my  impatience  daily  incieaaes  to  return 
from  the  living  city  of  the  Mamelukes  into  the  solemn  Death-* 
city  of  the  old  Pharaohs.  And  yet  it  would  perhaps  afford 
you  more  pleasure  if  I  were  able  to  paint  in  colours,  or  in 
words,  what  I  here  see  before  my  windows. 

1  live  in  the  extensive  square  of  the  EzbeMeh,  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  frequented  pw^  of  the  city.  Eoranerly, 
there  was  a  great  lake  in  the  coitie,  which  is  now,  hemever, 
converted  into  gaidens.  Broad  Btreeta  run  round  it,  aepa* 
rated  for  riders,  and  foot  passengers,  and  shaded  by  lofty 
trees.  There  afl  the  East  pass  by,  with  their  gsiiy-fx^cinred, 
various,  yet  always  pictrTresqaie  costumes;  the  poorer  dbusea 
with  blue  and  white  tucked  np  Honaes,  aaid  the  ncher  with 
lo^g  garments  of  different  materials,  with  silk  kat^bom,*  or 
fine  cloth  dresses  of  delicately  cGntraariwdcoloun,  with  white, 
red,  green,  and  black  tuibana,  or  with  the  m<»*e  refined, 
but  less  Woming,  Turkiflii  tarbnsch^t  amidst  these  aome 
Greeks,  with  their  dandy  tumcs,  or  Arrib  Sheikha^  wsa^^d 
tip  m  their  vdde  antique,  nnntles,  thrown  around  them ;  Hhe 
children  whdUy  or  half  naked,  also  with  sharen  heads,  osi 
which  now  and  then  a  single  tuffc  standa  up  ftam.  the  crown, 
as  If  ready  to  be  laid  hold  of;  the  women:  with  veiled  faeea, 
but  whose  eyes  painted  round  with^  black,  peer  forth  giiaat^ 
Kke  hither  and  thither  throng^,  peep-holea  in  the  ^eil,    Alk 

*  Kaflan^  an  open  tunic— Ta.  t  Toitumkt  red  ciip.— Tjl   • 
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tteflR^,  and  a  Inxndred  other  indescribable  figures,  walk,  glide^ 
aad  rtLsh  past,  on  foot,  on  asses,  mules,  dromedaries,  camels, 
bcnrses,  011I7  not  in  carriages ;  for  these  were  more  used  eyen 
in  the  time  of  the  IPhapaohs  than  they  are  at  present.  If  I 
look  up  from  the  street,  mj  riew  is  bounded  on  one  side  bj 
splendid  mosgnes,  with  cupolas,  and  slender-springing  mina- 
rets, together  with  long  rows  of  houses,  most  oi  them  built 
earelesslj,  jet  some  of  a  more  distinguished  class,  richlj 
ornamented  with  artistically  carved  grated  windows,  and 
elegant  balconies;  on  the. other  side,  by  the  green  domes  of 
palm-trees,  or  by  leafy  sycamores  and  acacias.  Einally,  in 
the  distant  bac^round,  beyond  the  flat  roofs,  and  green 
intervening  masses,  the  far-shining  sister-pair  of  the  two 
largest  Pyramids  stand  out  distinctly  on  the  Libyan  horizon 
in  sharp  lines  through  the  thin  yapour.  What  a  contrast 
from  that  mongrel  Alexandria,  where  innate  Eastern  habits 
and  feelings  still  struggle  for  masteiy  with  the  oyerpowering 
high-pressure  civilisation  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  me  as  ^ 
we  had  already  here  penetrated  into  the  innermost  heart  of 
the  East  of  the  present  day. 

LETTEE  X 

On  ^  Bmtu  of  the  LaifyrinA,  t&c  SIH  May,  1S48. 

AvTEB  my  return  to  the  camp  of  fiaqftra,  I  only  required 
three  more  days  to  finish  our  work  there,  I  paid  a  last  visit 
to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Memphis,  the  plan  of  which  Erbkam 
had  meanwhile  completed ;  some  interesting  discoveries  ter- 
minated our  tesearches. 

On  the  19th  of  May  we  at  length  set  out  on  our  journey, 
with  twenty  camels,  two  dromedaries,  thirteen  asses,  and 
one  horse.  When  I  speak  of  eameh  and  dromedariei^  it  is 
perhaps  not  superfluous  to  observe  what  is  here  understood 
by  these  names,  for  in  Europe  an  incorrect  or  rather  arbi- 
trary distinction  is  made  between  them,  which  is  unknown 
here.    We  Germans  call  camel  what  the  IVench  call  iromth 


one^hxaup,  tiie  other.iicw*  Aecordiiig  to  tbal,  tiiere  (ma  W 
no  question  of  dtomodaneft  or  ^iom^awdr  ia  Bgypt^  forkAsR 
tjiere  are  no  tiwo-bumped  (^reatore^,  althovgli  n<yw  wmI  ISm 
thflx  *PP^^  ^  onchhuiaped  funiliea.  In  Syria  again^  aitol 
tiiid  oenteil  parti  of  Aaia^  there  would  bo  no  damoila  or  thromth 
ddiraa;  ftt  least  tbe  (»Bbe^umped  anunak  avo  T^.zavo.  Jja^ 
imth,  however,  it  is  a  tery  immaterial  diffeionco,  amd  whon 
ther  the  one  hump  of  &t  oi\  the  back  be  divided  in  two  on 
not,  in  itself  alono^  would  p^haps  seairceiy  justify  the  i6fh 
tineiaon  of  adifGerent  species.  The  people  of  tiie  Easty-at 
the-pareient  daj  at  least,  .make  no  distinction  between  thaai; 
neii^ec  did  t&e  aneienta  also,  for  the  one«humped  oreatupea 
do  not  .earrj  eeaier,.  nor  moye  quicker^  than  the  others*  Nor 
dbea  the  rider  sit  more  oonveniently  between  two  hnmpa^  fair 
tiie  saddle  ia  equally  raised  orer  the  two  aa  o?er  the  one 
hump;  On  the  oUier  hand  a  great  distinetion,,  although  not 
founded. on.  natural  hirtorj  grofunds,  h«a  been  generally 
established  between  the  strong,. dull  oamply  uaed  as  a  bewt 
of  Iwrdefhy  commonly  called  gemel^  and  the'  younger,  more 
tractable,  broken-in,  riding  camel,  which  is  called  heg^riy 
because  the  pilgrims  to  Meoea  {hdgff,  pi.  l^gdg)  set  a  great 
value  on>  good  riding  animalsw  An  Arab,  takes  it  as  much 
amiss  if  his  slim  favourite  camel  ia  caUed  9,  gimel^  as  if  with 
us,  awell-bn)ken  horse  was  to  be  deacribed  as  a  plough  or 
draug^-hoiBe.  Dramadairim,  or  eamdutt  dromat^  K/ifoiXas 
dpofi^  doee  not  appear  to.  have  meant  more  among  the 
ancients,  as  the  name  proves,  than  Si  coux^ar  of  a  alight 
bneed^.  suited  lor  riding. 

As  these  last  aie  far  more  expensive,  it  is-ofben  difficult,  to 
proc]};^„  even  a^  few  of  the  better  animals  fippm  the  Axabs 
whoi^fomish  them;  most  of  us  are  obliged  to  be  contented 
'in^th  (H^dinaiy  beasts  of  burden*  Mine  was  tim  time^  en- 
dufSib^  aod  received)  at  least^the  title  of  iegg^f  from  the 
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'  i  did)iot  wait  for  tha  daca«pmemt  of.  iher  'gisienl-:|iM4{, 
in  whidi  the  Sheikhs  ^  flu^lni  and  l^nbiimoh  «lei«  in* 
eluded,  bust  rode  on  in  front  with.  Erbkoniy  always  bcfande  iiie 
deaeitk  On. our  waj,  the  latter  made  one  amae'  pliirui  of  k 
Pjnosidy  with  the  aumninding  ground^  wiiirii  I '  had'  ob- 
served' on  a-fofsier  trip.  We  bore  now  a  htk  c£,  ahogetiMt, 
sixty-teven  Bframida,  almoat  twice  ae  maagr'  as  ak«r  ta  he 
found  in  Ferring.  The  topographiBal  pknsMof' EbUkain  ne 
most  inTaltiable.  > 

Soon  alter  sunset  we  arriTedat  the  first  Fyramid  of  JQudll, 
where  we  found  our  tents  alrsadj  ptdied.  The  following 
XDoming  I  made  the  canvaa  depart  eariT,  and  I  ramadned 
behind  wifch  Ebbkam,  that  we  might  emploj  oundTiBS  in 
examining  and  noting  down  the  two  Fymniids;  iHiicli<stMid 
rather  widely  apart  in  this  isolated  field 'of'  deatk  '  W«  did 
not  fbUow  tfll  two  o'clock^  and  amred  ahrmt  seveu  in  tfa^ 
evening-  at  our  tents,  which  were  pitched  on>  the  'soatb 
side  of  the  stately  Pyramid  of  Meidmn,  Itwas  again  a 
short  day's  jouney  to  the  Fynsmid  of  Slaliftn,  said  th^noe 
through  the  embonohure  of  l^e  PaL&m  to  this  apbt^  three 
hours  move.*  It  was  late  before  we  started!  Ileft'BrbEam 
and  E.  Weidenbach  behind,  to  put  on  paper  the  exanHn^tioii 
of  the  ground;  and  I  rode  off  with  only  two  serraasts^  half 
an  hour  in  adTanee  of  t^e  eonnran,  iii  order  to  reaoh'  the 
Labyrinth  by  a  more  interesting  route,  along  the  Baht 
Juasuf,  and  to  fix  up<ni  the  place  of  encampment: 

Here  we  have  been,  on  the  southern  side  of  'the  F^ramid 
of  MoeriSy  mnoe  the  23rd  May,  and  are  settled  among-  the 
ruins  of  the  Labyrinth;  for  I  was  oertkih  finom  tite  'ftst^ 
afber  we  had  made  but  a  hasty  aurvey  of  the  whole^.that  we 
are  perfectly  entitled  to  designate  them  under  this  name :  I 
did  not,  however,  imagine  that  it  would  hsive  been  so  easy 
for  us  to  become  convinced  of  this. 

As  soon  as  !E^bkam  had  measured  and  noted  down  a  smaU 

♦  The  Germans  generally  calculate  distance  bj  the  Aoiir,  wjuch^r- 
responds-  to  about  three  English  miles,  as  this  distance  can  be  travevBed 
at  afoot  pace  within  that  space  of  time. — Ts.  •>    > 
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plan  of  wliat  is  extant,  I  caused  somQ  excavators  to  be  levied 
from  tlie  Buironnduig  Tillages,  through  the  Mudhir  of  Me^ 
dinet  el  Fai^m,  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  ordered 
them  to  make  trenches  through  the  ruins,  and  to  dig  at  four 
•ot  five  places  at  oiioe.  A  hundred  and  eight  people  were 
thus  occupied  to-day.  With  the  exception  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  nearest  place,  Howara,  who  return  home  every 
evening,  I  allow  these  people  to  encamp  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Pyramid,  and  to  spend  their  nights  there.  They  have 
their  overseers,  and  breaid  is  brought  to  them ;  every  mom* 
ing  they  are  counted,  and  they  are  paid  every  evening ;  each 
jtnan  receives,  a  piastre — about  two  silver  groschens  ;*  each 
duld,  half  a  piastre,  sometimes,  when  they  have  been  parti- 
cularly diligent,  as  much  as  thirty  paras  (there  are  forty  of 
them  in  a  piastre).  Each  of  the  men  brings  with  him  a 
pickaxe,  and  a  shallow,  woven  basket  (maJctaf),  The  children, 
who  form  the  greatest  numbers,  are  only  required  to  bring 
baskets.  The  maktafs  are  filled  by  the  men,  and  carried  away 
by  the  children  oji  their  heads.  GPhis  is  done  in  long  proces- 
sions, which  are  kept  in  order  and  at  work  by  special  overseers. 
Their  chief  pleasure,  and  a  material  assistance  in  their 
daily  work,  is  singing.  They  have  some  simple  melodies, 
which  at  a  distance,  owing  to  their  great  monotony,  make 
almost  a  melancholy  impression.  When  near  them,  however, 
the  immerciful  persistence  of  the  shrill  voices,  as  they  often 
amuse  themselves  many  hours  together  in  the  same  manner^ 
is  hardly  to  be  borne.  It  is  only  the  consideration  that  I 
am  helping  so  many  to  bear  half  their  burden  for  the  day, 
and  that  I  materially  further  the  work,  which  has  constantly 
prevented  me  interfering  when  it  reaches  this  point,  tiU  I 
sometimes  at  length  leave  my  tent  in  despair,  in  order,  by 
employing  myself  at  a  greater  distance,  to  obtain  some  re- 
pose for  my  ears.  The  only  variety  in  the  execution  of  the 
stanza  of  two  lines,  is  that  the  first  line  is  sung  by  one 
voice,  the  second  by  the  whole  chorus,  while  the  hands  are 
claf^ped  at  every  bar , of  common  time.    For  example ; 

*  About  twopence-halfpenny  English  money. 
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Solo. 


Chorus. 


SOLQ. 


1.  Om-mi  be-tapknl  ma-ka-U    U  a-ni  tash  -  b^-t^t  a'-l^  (DiU) 
9. DUl It-sa -< ri    mal a mal Ban y&l dm  eUumeii  aM^(Y&) 

TIUminsa-Mh'   a  le-b^a  U    limneh     sftUi  'i-le-1    &c 

t.  e,  1.  My  mother  eats  mj  dates. 

And  I— «nger  orenxMnes  me. 

2.  The  shade  of  Asser  (yesper-time)  lowers  itself  and  lowers  iXmii, 

The  wall  (banyftn). 

3.  (Oh)  Hapinness  (when)  the  monungmllk 

And  ^tter  poor  OTer  me. 

Mnikilly  in  tiie  first  line,  is  really  only  *^food**  biit  it  has 
become  ^  general  expression  for  datei^  because,  in  tbe  huts 
of  the  Fellah,  this  is  the  chief,  and,  for  many  people,  the  only 
food*    Another  rather  more  animated  melody  is  this  one ; 

Solo.  CHonim, 


Solo. 


in  which  the  chorus,  in  exception  to  the  general  rule,  se- 
parates into  two  parts.  I  hardly  think,  however,  that  these 
thirds  are  intentional,  they  slip  in  of  themselves ;  for  it 
sometimes  happens  that  single  voices  join  in  singing  tho 
same  cadence  in  artotally  different  strain  without  paying  any 
regard  to  whole  hours  of  discord.  The  Arab — I  might  almost 
say,  the  peoplie  of  the  East  generally-^are  devoid  of  the 
sense  of  malong  the  simplest  complications  of  several  voicea 
into  a  harmojy.  The  most  artistic  music  of  the  best  singers 
and  performers,  which  often  inexpressibly  delights  the  most 
dvilised  Husulman  in  Cairo,  and  collects  large  masses  c^ 
people  as  an  audience,  consists  only  in  a  melody  a  hundred 
times  repeated,  flourishing,  restless,  and  whirling,  whose 
theme  cannot  be  retained,  and  can  scarcely  be  detected  by 
a  European  ear.     Kor  are  the  different  inst!ramenta|  whea 
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pkjed  together,  emplojed  for  any  harmonious  united Tariefy, 
DCfjrond  what  is  suggested  hj  the  rhythm. 
:  We  have  eight  vatchmen  during  the  night,  who  leally  do 
watch,  as  I  oftem  .convincQ ,  myself  by  making  a  nightly 
roiind.  One  of  them  walks  constantly  up  and  down  with 
his  ^^  OH  the  ramparts  suiroonding  our  caiap»  £m  if  any 
where,  we  have  to  fear  another  attack  here,  not  from  the 
Arahs,  .hut-  &om  the  still  ihore  dangerous  Bedouins,  who 
inhabit  the  borders  of  the  .desert  in  many  single  hordes, 
and  are  not  under  the  oonrtrbl  of  grest  sheikhs,  who  we 
might  s/BCuriB  in  our  interests.  Trom  Blahiin  to  this, place, 
^e  pasded  through  a  Bedouin  camp,  whose  sheikh  must 
nave  known  of  our  arrival,  as  he  rode  out  to  meet  me  on 
horseback,  and  offered  his  services,  if  we  should  require  any- 
thiWig  here.'  "Tarther  on,  we  met  an  old  man  and  a  girl  in  a 
distracted  state^  uttering  loud  cries  of  despair.  T^j  threw 
dast  into  the  air,  and  heaped  it  on  their  heads.  As  wje  i^ 
iRxnched  nearer^  them,  they  con^dained  to  us  irifii  mean- 
solable  expressions  that  two  Bedouins  had  just  robbed  then 
of  their  only  buffalo.  "W"e  actually  saw  the  robbers  still, in 
the;  distance,  on  horseback,  driving  tiie  buffalo  be£»e  them 
into  the  desert.  I  was  alone  with  my  dragoman  and  mj 
little  donkey-boy,  Auad,  a  lively;  dark-skinned  Berber,  and 
1  eould  be  of  no  assutaaice  to  these  poor,  people. '  Buch^efbs 
are  not  un&equent  here.  A  short  time  ago,  -one  *tribe  dnyve 
a  handled  and  twenty  camels  away  from  another  tribe,  aod 
none  of  th^  have  yet  come  back. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  probably  remain  *hece  unmolested  t 
for  the  sentence  we  passed  at  SaqftraisweH  known,- and  they 
fere  srware  that  we  are  specially  recomnieiided  to  the  autbd^ 
rities.  They  have  also  now  beoome  convinced  that  we  tearry 
Ho  gold  or  silver  widi  us  in  our  heavy  chests,  which  was  Ibr- 
imeriy  very  gea^rafiy  beMeved  sAiong  ilie  Arabs.  Added  tD 
ttiis,  we  are  ourselves  weU  armed  agamst  any  new  attack.  I 
knw 'Collected  tlve  itfiost  valuable  chests  in  my  own  tent,  and 
«rvery  night  an  English/double-baFrelled  gmi.and  irtro  pistols 
%^  Mady  beside  my  bed.  Besides,  I  ^ear  out  my  tent  •evefy 
t&nmifig,  thiitwe  may  be  prepared  for  anything,  ^peeial% 
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ftfeiftoi'iM,  Awn  Wiidi  we  hwFB  had  1»  eddfet  amcll  iHliii^i 
md  of  B  deg!ree4)f  viiiieiice  usknown  in  Europe.    AMcenV 
tBtttlfell  three  tines  ORrer  bis  bead  in  otte  dsy;  and  tlie  last 
tptafi  cooaed  him  in  a  vexj  disagreeable  manner  out  e€  his 
alee^    Xbna  weave  often  whole  days  flood  nights  in  eonatant 
eaq^ectataon  that  during  ike  next  gust  of  wind  oar  airy  house 
may  Mi  down  npon  our  beads ;  nnder  this  apprehension,  it 
Teqoiies  eome  habit  to  continue  to  work  or  to  sleep  quietly. 
,  It  appears  that  we  are  to  baf^  a  taste  of  all  the  pkgaes  of 
TSgypt'    Our  experienee  began  with  tiie  inundation  att  the 
Gleat  Pjrmnida ;  then  ekoB  ihe  loeusts,  whoee  young  fry 
haanow  increaaed  like  sand  npon  the  sea-sbore,  and  is  again 
desroiHii^  the  green  fields  and  trees,  which,  oombitted  wil^ 
tlie.prenoQa  cattle  disease,  ia  indeed  sufficient  to  cause  a 
ftmine;  then  ocoorred  the  bostile  attack  which  waa  pre* 
eoded  by  a  daring  robbery.    Nor  has  eren  a  conflagration 
beep  wholly  wanting.    By  an  ineantioua  salute,  Wild'a  t^it 
vtaa  wt  on  &e  and  partly  burnt  in  Saq4ra,  while' we  stood 
avonad  m.  bright  sunahine,  which  prevented  the  fire  being 
seen  by  ns.    IXaw  comes,  in  addition  to  thia,  the  annoyance 
of  mice,  which  we  had  not  hitherto  experienced ;  they  gnaw, 
piay,  and  sqiieak  away  in  my  tent,  as  if  th^  had  always  been 
at  iM^me  Hieve,  quite  xmeoncemed  whether  I  am  within  it  or 
mfb.    During  tfae^nigbt  they  run  over  my  bed,  and  over  my 
face }  and  yesterday  I  started  up  firightened,  out  of  my  eleep, 
bettuse  I  tfoddenly  felt  the  sharp  little  tooth  of  one  of  these 
andaciouB  guests  upon  my  foot.    I  sprang  up  in  a  rage, 
Ifynuk  a  light,  and  knocked  against  all  l^e  chests  and  pegs ; 
buit  en  lying  iovm  -once  more,  I  was  soon  driren  out  of  bed 
again.    In  spite  of  afl  the&to  annoyances^  howerer,  we  ck>n- 
tinue  to  ke^  up  a  good  and  cheerful  iapirit,  and  God  be 
thanked,  i^ey  Iwve  Intheiio  only  threatened  us^  and  made 
na  heedful,  not  motenaUy  injured  us. 

Hm  supeiiBitendeDoe  over  the  serrants,  and  the  nianage- 
mmA  of  much  extra  business,  has  now  been'  considerably 
aleviated,  by  my  baring  brought  a  well-quaKfied  Kawass 
IvHih  me  from  Cairo.  These  Kawass,  who  form  a  peculiar 
of  sab-dBeeEa  of  tbe  Fascha,  are  considered  here,  in  the 
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countrfi  a  peculiar  and  important  class  ol  penons,  OiAf 
Torka  are  appointed,  and  thej  possesa,  through  their  xuk 
tionality  alone,  an  innate  superiority  qirer  every  Arab.  There 
«re  probably  few  nations  who  have  so  much  natural  ability^ 
to  rule  as  the  Turks,  who,  neyerfcheless,  we  are  often  accus* 
tomed  to  regard  as  rude,  uncouth,  and  half  barbarians.  On 
the  contrary,  as  a  nation,  they  have  some  degree  of  distinetion» 
Imperturbable  repose,  <»lmnes8,  reserve,  and  energy  of  will> 
appear  to  belong  to  every  Turk,  down  to  the  common  soldier, 
and  do  not  £eu1  to  make  a  certain  impression  upon  the  Euro- 
pean on  first  acquaintance.  This  external  bearing  with  the 
appearance  of  deliberate  firmness,  this  reserved  proud  polite* 
nesa  easily  passing  into  nice  shades  of  ceremonial,  is  met 
with  in  a  still  higher  degree  among  the  upper  rank  of  Turks, 
who  have  all,  from  childhood  upwards,  passed  through  a  school 
of  the  strictest  etiquette  in  their  own  fiamilies*  They  have 
an  innate  contempt  for  everything  which  does  not  belong  to 
their  own  nation,  and  appear  to  have  no  feeling  for  the 
natural  superiority  of  higher  mental  culture  and  civilisation 
which  the  ordinary  European  usually  inspires  among  other 
nations. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  the  Turk  by  kindness,  con^^ 
siderate  attention,  demonstration,  or  even  by  anger ;  these 
he  considerB  as  proofs  of  weakness.  The  greatest  reserve 
alone,  and  the  most  careful  distant  politeness  towards  the 
great,  or  the  bearing  of  a  person  of  some  consequence,  and 
absolute  commands  to  inferiors,  answers  the  purpose  here» 
A  Turkish  Kawass  drives  a  whole  village  of  Fellahs,  or  Arab&, 
before  him,  and  makes  a  decided  impression  even  on  the  still 
prouder  Bedouins;  The  Fascha  employ^  the  Kawass*corpa 
as  special  messengers,  and  on  commissions,  throughout  the 
whole  country.  They  are  the  chief  executive  servants  of  the 
Fascha,  and  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  "Avery  foreign 
consul  has  also  a  similar  Kawass,  without  whom  he  hardly 
takes  a  single  step,  since  he  is  his  guard  of  honour,  the  sign^ 
and  the  right  hand  of  his  indisputable  authority.  When  hQ 
rides  out,  the  Kawass  rides  before  him  with  a  great  silver 
stick,  and  drives  the  people  and  animals  with  words  or  blow0 
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Mtof  bis  piA;  Bnd  woe  to  him  who  should  make  a  move* 
meiit^  or  even  a  gesture  of  difK>bedienoet  The  Fascha  some- 
^mea  idso  gives  such  a  guard  of  hooour,  with  simikr  autho* 
rily^  as  an  escort  to  strangers  who  are  specially  recommended 
to  lum,  and  thus  we  also  receiyed  aKawass  attjbie  commence* 
ment  of  our  journey,  who  howcTer,  during  our  long  period 
of  repose  in  Oizeh  was  only  a  burden,  and  at  length,  on 
account  of  his  making  extravagant  demands,  was  not  very 
graciously  dismissed  by  me.  On  the  occasion  of  the  attack  in 
Saqtei,  I  caused  another  to  be  given  me  by  Scherif  Pascha ; 
but  he  still  is  not  the  sort  of  man  that  we  want,  so  I  have 
now  brought  a  third  with  me  from  Cairo,  who  hitherto  has 
^oved  an  excellent  one.  He  relieves  me  from  the  entire 
superintendence  over  the  servants,  and  manages  admirably 
aU  that  I  have  to  transact  with  the  people  and  authorities  of 
the  country*  If  I  were  in  Europe  I  should  have  supposed 
that  I  had  more  than  sufficient  strength  for  the  whole  external 
guidance  of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  for  its  more  immediate 
objecti  but  in  this  climate  one  must  measure  by  a  different 
scale.  Patience  and  repose  are  here,  just  as  necessary  ele* 
ments  of  life,  as  meat  and  drink. 

LETTEBd 

The  Labyrinth,  the  2M  June,  lS4d. 

Thbsb  lines  are  written  to  you  from  the  distinctly  recog« 
nised  Labyrinth  of  Mceris  and  the  Dodecardis,  not  from  the 
doubtM  spot  whose  identity  is  still  contested,  of  which  I 
myself  was  unable  to  form  any  conception  from  the  luthertd* 
more  than  deficient  descriptions  even  of  those  who  have 
removed  the  Labyrinth  hither.  An  immense  cluster  of 
chambers  still  r^nains,  and  in  the  centre  lies  the  great 
square,  where  th^  counts  once  stood,  covered  with  the  re* 
mains  of  large  monolithic  granite  columns,  and  of  others  x>f 
white  hard  limestone,  shining  almost  like  marble* 

I  ^preached  the  spot,  fearing  that  we  must  only  endear 
vour,  as  others  had  done  before  us,  to  confirm  the  information 
of  the  ancients  on  the  geographical  position  of  the  place; 
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tiiat  aU  fonli  <tf  tbe  «idifiee  itedf  kftd  dk9^^ 
undiapely  lieap  of  rum  wight  det^r  at  ftooi  iiyildBg^«ii|r  axo 
onunatioxuu  laatoftd  of  thie,  aiifc  the  fiat  awpcai&oial  iinTey  of 
the  grousdy  a  jusmher  of  eom^ieated  spsoes,  of  true  labj- . 
iinthine  fimwiy  immediatelj  presented  tkeBMehnes,  both  akove 
and  below  froiuid,  and  the  eye  could  ^aailj  detect  the  pria* 
«pal  buildiagSy  mose  than  a  stadium  (Strabo)  in  exhentu 
'^fhere  the  J^ronch  expedition  had  vainlj  sought  for  cfaam* 
bers,  we  literally  at  ouee  find  hundreds  of  them^  both  next  to, 
and  above  one  ftuother,  small,  often  diaunutive  onee^  beside 
gceater  ones,  and  large  ones,  supported  by  amall  eolumns, 
frith  thresholds,  and  nichea  in  the  walls,  with  remains  of 
9oluBma,aDd  aingle  easing<«tones,  eonneoted.by  conidcni, 
wiidiout  any  regularity  in  the  entrances  and  eiita,  so  tiiat  the 
descriptions  of  -Herodotus  and  Strabo,  in  this  respect^  acre 
ftilly  justified*  Biait  at  the  same  time  also,  the  opinicm,  which 
was  nevar  adopted  by  me,  and  is  ineconooileable  with  any 
fechiteetotne  view,  '^aoA  there  are  Mf7eit<Mi«<^  ease-like  wind* 
B^ga,  in  place  of  square  rooms,  is  decidedly  refuted. 
.  The  whole  is  «o  ai^anged,  that  three  immense  masses  of 
buildings,  300  feet  broad,  enclose  a  square  place,-  which  is 
600  feet  long  and  500  feet  wide.  The  fourth  side,  one  of  the 
narrow  ones,  is  bounded  hj  the  Pyramid,  which  lies  behind 
it ;  it  is  300  feet  square,  and  therefore  does  not  quite  reach 
the  side  wings  of  the  above-mentioned  masses  of  buildings. 
A  canal  of  rather  modem  date,  passing  obliquely  through 
ibe  ruins,  and  which  one  can  almost  leap  over,  at  least  at  the 
pK^ent  season,  cats  off  joxactly  the  best  preserved  portion  of 
tibe  labyrin&ian  chambers,  together  with  psirt  of  the  great 
oentral  square,  which:  at  one  tine  was  divided  into  courts. 
The  travelers,  prrferred  not  wetting  their  feet,  and  remained 
on  this  side,  whoBe  the  continuation  of  the  wings  of  the  bnild- 
ings  is  ceaslainfymore.eoneealed  benaath  the  rubbish.  But. 
the  /disinbers  lying  on  the  farther  side,  espedally  their 
southern  point,  where  the  walla  rise  neady  tea  &et  idiove  the 
mbhish,  and  abont  twenty  &et  above  the  base  of  ike  mins, 
avetebeaeoBTery  weU  even  fifon  this,  the  eastern  side;  and 
vpsmei  fiDSOLthe  jsimasit  of  thePyxaoiid,  ti^e  jEogiikr  pkn  U 
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tiak  wlible  defligii  lies  before  one  as  on  a  map.  SiMtam  bag 
keen  oeonpied  ever  sinoe  our  arrival,  in  making  ilie  kpedal 
plan,  on  winch  every  chamber  or  vail,  howerer  small,  will  be 
noted  down.  The  farther  portion  of  the  vuins  is,  therefore) 
hf  £nr  the  most  difficult  to  record.  On  this  side  ^t  is  «ni 
easier  task,  bat  sa  mudi  tiie  more  difficult  to  nnderBtond. 
Here  ik^  labyrinth  of  cluunbens  passes  on  soathwards.  The 
courts  were  situated  between  this  and  ihe  Pyramid  lying 
opposite  on  Uksnorthern  side.  Bnt  almost  ^  of  these  have 
dimppeared.  We  have,  therefore,  notiiing  to  guide  us  but  the 
dimensipns  of  the  square,  vi^ich  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
Wtt  divided  into  two  halves,  by  a  long  wall,  against  which  the 
twelve  CQortB  (for  we  oannot,  indeed,  with  aHy  certainiy, 
make  out  that  there  were  more)  abutted  on  Ix^h  sides,  so 
that  th^  entrsDces  tuned  towards  opposite  sides,  and  had 
immediately  fiusing  tiiem  the  eztenstre  mass  of  innumerable 
ohaibbers. 

:  But  who  WBB  the  IMkros,  Mendes,  Imandes,  who,  by  the 
account  of  the  Gbeeks,  o^ected  the  Labyrinth,  or  rsther  the 
'Pjmoid  belonging  to  it,  for  his  tomb  P  In  the  Manethonic 
list  of  Kings,  we  &id  the  builder  of  Ite  Labyrintli  introduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  the  last  of  the  Old 
Jf  onarchy,  shortly  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hyl^sos.  The 
fragments  of  the  mighty  columns  and  architrayes  which  we 
have  dug  up  from  the  great  square  of  the  halls,  exhibit  the 
name^hields  of  the  sixth  king  of  this  same  12th  Dynasty, 
Amenemha  III.  Thus  the  important  question  of  ite  place 
in  history  is  answered.^  "We  have  also  made  excavations  on 
the  north  ^ide  of  tiie  Pyramid,  becanse  it  is  here  that  we  «%»- 
jeeture  the  esxtsaace  must  have  been.  But  it  has  not  been 
hitherto  discovered.  We  have  only  as  yet  penetrated  into  a 
chamber  which  lay  in  front  c€  the  Pyramid,  and  which  was 
bnwred  hj  a  great  quantity  of  rubbish,  and  we  have  sevend 
times  fouiud  the  name  of  Amenemha  here  also.  The  builder 
$md  ooeiipier  tS  the  Pyramid  is  th^^fore  determined.  But 
tins  does  sot  lefute  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  ihe 
3Dodeeardu,  <onfy  200  years  belbie  his  time,  had  undertaken 
^      -*  Oeiupam  any  <airom)logy  of  the  Egyptians,  i.,  p.  262,  &C.  - 
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the  buflding  of  the  Labyrinth.  We  have  found  no  inscnp^ 
tions  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  masses  of  chambers  whiefi 
surround  the  central  space.  It  may  be  easily  proved  b^ 
future  excavations  that  this  whole  building,  and  probably 
tlbfo  the  disposition  of  the  twelve  courts,  belong  only,  ij| 
fact,  to  the  26th  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  so  that  the  original 
temple  of  Amenemlm  formed  merely  part  of  this  gigantic  ar^ 
chitecturfil  enclosure. 

So  much  for  the  Labyrinth  atid  its  Pyramid.  The  exact 
position  which  its  builder  occupies  in  history  is  by  far  the 
most  important  result  that  we  could  altogether  hope  to 
obtam  here.  I  must  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
other  world's  wonder  of  this  province,  Lake  Mceris. 

The  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  hung  over  it  seems  at 
length  to  have  been  dispersed,  by  a  beautiM  discovery,  whicti 
was  made  a  short  time  ago  by  the  excellent  Linant,  the 
director  of  the  water- works  of  the  Fascha.  Hitherto  ther^ 
wa0  only  one  point  of  agreement,  that  the  lake  was  situated 
in  the  !Faii!im.  Now,  as  at  the  present  day  there  is  only  one 
single  lake  in  this  remarkable  semi-oasis,  the  Birqet-el-Qorn, 
which  is  situated  in  its  most  remote  and  lowest  parts,  thii» 
must  be  the  Lake  Moeris ;  we  have  no  other  choice.  Its 
celebrity,  however,  rested  principally- upon  this,  that  it  was 
an  artificially  designed  (Herodotus  says  an  excavated)  and 
extremely  profitable  lake,  which  was  filled  by  the  Nile  when 
it  was  high,  and  when  the  water  was  low,  flowed  off  again  by 
the  connecting  canal ;  and  irrigating  on  the  one'  side  the 
grounds  of  the  Fai^Lm,  on  the  other,  during  its  reflux,  the 
adjacent  tracts  of  the  Memphitic  district,  at  the  same  time 
yielded  extremely  rich  fishing  near  the  doable  sluices  at  the 
i^outh  of  the  Eaiiim.  To  the  annoyance  of  Antiquariana 
and  Philologists,  not  one  of  all  these  peculiarities  belonged  to 
the  Sirqet-el-Qom.  This  is  not  an  ^trtificial,  but  a  natural 
lake,  wluch  is  only  in  part  fed  by  the  water  of  the  Jussuf 
canal.  One  of  its  useful  qualities  can  be  hardly  said  to  exist^ 
since  no  fishing-boat  enlivens  its  surface,  encircled  by  an 
arid  desert,  because  the  brackish  water  contains  scarcely  any 
fishy  and  is  in  no  degree  &vourable  to  the  vegetation  on  its 
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ti}idr00«  "When  the  Nile  ig  at  its  height,  and  there  ia  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  water,  it  oertainlj  rises;  hut  it  is 
situated  at  &r  too  low  a  level  to  allow  a  drop  of  the  water 
with  t^hich  it  has  been  supplied,  ever  to  flow  bade  again. 
The  whole  province  must  be  buried  beneath  the  flood  brfore 
the  waters  could  flnd  their  way  back  into  the  valley,  for  the 
artificially  lowered  rocky  channel  through  which  the  Bahr 
JTussuf  is  brought  hither,  branching  off  from  the  Nile  about 
forty  miles  south,  lies  higher  than  the  whole  oasis.  The 
surface  of  the  Birqet-el-Qom  is  now  about  seventy  feet  below 
the  point  where  the  canal  flows  in,  and  can  never  have  risen 
to  a  much  greater  height,*  which  is  proved  by  some  remains 
of  a  temple  upon  its  shores.  As  little  does  it  agree  with  the 
statement,  that  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  capital  Arsinoe,  the 
present  Medinet-el-Fai^,  were  situated  on  its  shores. 

Linant  has  now  discovered  huge  dams,  miles  in  length,  of 
the  most  ancient  solid  construction,  which  separates  the 
uppermost  portion  of  the  shell-like,  convex-formed  basin  of 
the  Fai^  from  those  parts  which  are  situated  lower  and 
lie  farther  back,  and,  according  to  him,  could  only  have  been 
intended  to  retain  artificially  a  great  lake,  which  now,  how- 
ever, since  the  dams  have  been  long  broken  through,  lies 
c^n^detely  dry.  This  lake  he  holds  to  be  that  of  Moeris.  I 
must  confess  that  the  whole  thing,  when  he  first  communi- 
cated it  to  me  by  word  of  mouth,  impressed  me  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  an  extremely  happy  discovery,  which  will  also 
spare  us  in  future  many  fruitless  researches.  An  inspection  of 
the  ground  has  now  removed  all  my  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
iiess  of  this  view.    I  hold  it  to  he  an  insubvertible  fact. 

*  Acoordlqg  to  Linant,  the  difference  smoontt  to  22  metret,  tliat  i«, 
70  feet  Rheinland  (72  I^gUsh).  In  Jnne,  1843,  an  engineer  of  .the 
Viceroy,  Nascimbem,  who  was  engaged  in  making  a  new  map,  and 
levelling  the  IVdilLm,  visited  na  in  our  camp,  at  the  I^rramid  of  Mosris. 
He  had  only  foond  a  deaeent  of  2  metres  (6  feet  6  inches  English)  from 
lilabun  to  Sfedinet,  but  from  thence  to  Birqet-el-Qom,  75  metres  (246 
feet  English).  I  am  not  aurare  that  anything  has  been  published  about 
this  considenible  difference  of  measurements.  Sir  G.  l/^kinson,  in  his 
Mod.  Eg.  and  Thebes,  vol  ii,  346,  states  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be 
about  125  English  feet  below  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  BenisuoC 


M  JOTJ&Ksr  xotrsm  tilE  faitjm, 

lanant's  ireaiiBe  ia  zio%  being  printed^  and  I  will  send  ii  io 
joa.aer  BQou  a«  it  is  to  be  had.* 

But  ftxaUjy  if  jeu  ask  me  wbat  the  name  of  Kceria  has 
to  .do.  with  that  of  Amenemha,  I  can  onlj  answer,  ntfthiag. 
The.  name  Mflaris  neither  appears  on  the  inonnmoitSy  nor  M 
Manetho.  I  ratiier  think  ^at  here  again  we  find  one  of  the 
niunercras  mianndeistandings  of  the  Greeks.  The  Egyptians 
eaUed  the  lake,  Fhiom  en  mere,  the  Lake  of  the  Nile-inunda- 
tion (.Qorpt.  ilHpe,  inundAtio).  The  Greeks  made  out  of 
Mer&,  the  water  which  formed  the  lake,  a  Sling  Moeria  who 
designed  the  hkke,  and  then  troubled  themselves  no  further 
about  the  true  originator,  Amenemha.  At  a  bter  period  the 
whole  provinee  reeeiYed  the  name  <|>iou,  Phiom,  the  Lake, 
firom  which  the  present  name  Fai^  has  been  derived. 


LBTTBE  XIL 

The  LabyrwOi,  the  IBth  Jufjf,  184». 

We  have  accomplished  our  journey  round  that  remarkable 
province,  the  Paiiim,  very  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  which, 
on  account  of  its  fertility,  may  be  named  the  Garden  6f 
Egypt ;  and  precisely  because  these  parfca  are  aJlnost  as  un- 
known as  the  distant  oases  of  Libya,  you  Will,  perhaps,  h6 
glad  ta  hear  some  more  details  about  them  from  me, 

I  started  with  Erbkam,  B.  Weidenbach,  and  Abeken,,  oi^ 
the  3rd  of  July.'  We  went  from  the  Labyrinth  along  the 
Bahr  Ward&ni,  which  skirts  the  eastern  border  of  the  desert, 
and  forma  that  boundary,  to  which  the  shore  of  L^e  Moerid 
at  one  time  extended'  towards  the  East.  The'  camd  is  noW 
dry,  and  is  replaced  by  the  still  more  recent  Bahr  8cherki6hy 
which,  as  they  say,  wag  made  by  the  Sultan  Barquq,  and  ia 
conducted  through  the  middle  of  the  Labyrinth ;  it  at  first 
crosses  the  Ward&ni  several  times,  but  afterwards  keeps  more 

*  Memoire  svr  le  lac  Moeri«,  prestont^  et  lu  li  la  Soci^t^  Egyptiemi^ 
le  5  Juillet,  1842,  par  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  mspecteur-g^n^tU  des 
pontfi,  et  chanss^,  poblM  par  la  Soci^^  Egyptiemie.  Alexandrie^ 
1843.   4tO'»    C!ompare-my  Chronology,  iN>Li*,  p.  S6Sc  iia 


jdandi.  la  tioeo  lours  we  teMbed  tbe  pomt  wliei^e  lih^  hiig» 
jam  o£  M<Bri»  pmjects  &om  the  middle  of  tiie  Eailiia  into  i^ 
deaert.  li  runs  out  in  this  spot  for  nbont  one  and  a^  half  g60» 
graphical  miles  as  far  as  El  Mim.  In  the  middle  of  this  traet 
it  ia  intersected  hy  Bahr-bela-ma^  a  deep  bed  of  a  sttseam,  whic/b 
now  cuts  through  the  old  lake-bottom,  and  is  uaiviUy  iij,  but 
^lien  there  is  a  great  supply  of  water,  it  U^  used  aa  an  outlet 
for  the  superfluity  towards  Tamieh,  and  into  the  Birqet-el» 
Qorn.  This  enabled  us  to  examine  the  dam  itself  from  a 
nearer  point  of  Tiew.  The  current,  which  at  times  is  swoUen 
and  n^d,  has  scooped  out  a  passage  for  itself  since  the  dc^ 
'  structtcm  of  the  lake,  not  only  through  the  alluyial  soil  that 
fiirmed  the  bottom.of  the  lake,  but  also  through  several  other 
layers  of  earth,  and  even  through  the  slightly  indurated 
limestone  lying  undermost ;  so  that  the  water,  at  this  season^ 
reduced  certainly  to  a  minimum,  flows  about  sixty  feet  lower 
than  the  present  dry  bottom  of  the  lake.  I  measured  accur 
mtely  Hue  separate  layers  of  earth,  and  carried  away  with  m» 
a  specimen  of  each.  The  breadth  of  the  dam  cannot  be 
detennined.with  certainty,  but  may,  perhaps^  have  amounted 
to  150  feet.  The  height  of  the  dam  has  probably  become 
somewhat  bwer  with  time.  I  found  it  to  be  1  m.  90  (6  feet 
3  inches  English)  above  the  present  bottom  of  l^e  lake,  and 
5  m.  60  (18  &et  4.  inches  English)  above  the  opposite  plains 
If  we  suppose  this  last  to  be  on  a  similar  level  with  the 
original  bottom  of  the  lake  (which  was,  however,  probably 
lower,  because  the  external  ground  was  irrigated,  and  con* 
sequently  became  elevated)^  then  the  dam,  apart  from  its 
gradual  levelling  from  above  downwards,  must  hme  been 
formerly  as  much  as  5  m.  60,  consequently  17  feet  high,  and 
the  ground  in  the  inner  part  of  the  lake,  during  its  existence 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  must  h&xe  risen  by  deposits 
of  earth  about  11  feet.  But  if  we  admit  that  the  black  earth 
also,  from  11  to  12  feet  thick,  which  is  still  to  be  found  outside 
of  the  dams,  was  deposited  within  the  historical  times,  then 
the  above  numbers  would  even  require  to  be  doi^bled;.  Thus 
^we  have  some  idea  how  its  utility  must  have  bpea  m^ 


dbniolslied  with  time;  for  the  lake  Qf  we  assume  that  ttft 
tnicumfeience  is  what  Linant  asserts),  bj  the  filling  up  of  tfad 
11  feet  of  earth,  must  have  lost  13,000  millions  of  squai^ 
feet  of  the  water,  which  it  might  have  formerly  contfdned. 
An  elevation  of  the  dams  could  in  no  possible  manner  hare 
prevented  this,  because  they  had  been  already  placed  in 
exact  relation  to  the  point  of  the  influx  of  the  Bahr  Jussuf 
into  the  Faiiim.  This  may  have  been  one.  of  the  most 
substantial  reasons  i^hy  Lake  Moeris  was  allowed  at  a  later 
period  to  fall  into  decay ;  and  even  Linant's  bold  project  to 
restore  the  lake  could  not  wholly  repair  this  loss,  even  if  he. 
were  to  make  the  Bahr  Jussuf  branch  off  from  the  Nile  at  a 
much  higher  point  than  was  thought  necessary  by  the  old 
Pharaohs. 

In  two  hours  and  a  half  from  this  intersection,  following 
the  dam  to  El  Elam,  where  it  ceases,  we  reached  the  remark- 
able remains  of  the  two  monuments  of  Biahmu,  which  Linant 
considers  to  be  the  Pyramids  of  Moeris  and  his  consort,  which 
were  seen  by  Herodotus  in  the  lake.  They  were  built  out 
of  great  massive  blocks ;  the  nucleus  of  each  of  them  is  still 
standing,  but  not  in  the  centre  of  the  almost  square  rect- 
angle, which,  by  their  appearance,  they  seem  to  have  originally 
occupied.  They  rose  at  .an  angle  of  64%  therefore,  with  a 
much  st^iep^  inclination  ihan  Pyramids  usually  do.  'Their 
present  height,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  same  as  it  is  now,  only  amounts  to  twenty-three  feet,  to 
which,  nevertheless,  must  be  added,  a  peculiar  and  somewhat 
projecting  base  of  seven  feet.  A  small  excavation  <^onvinced 
me  that  the  lowest  layer  of  stone,  which  only  reaches  four 
feet  beneath  the  present  ground,  was  founded  neither  on 
sand  nor  on  rock,  but  upon  Nile  mud,  which  more  especially 
render  the  great  antiquity  of  these  buildings  very  doubtful. 
At  least  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  did  not 
tstand  in  the  lake,  which,  if  it  encircled  them,  must  have  had 
a  remarkable  curve  outwards  to  the  north-west. 

We  had  been  riding  hitherto  on  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  ancient  bottom  of  the  lake  and  the  adjacent 
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district.  The  former  is  bare  and  sterile,  since  the  land,  a1^ 
the  present  day,  lies  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  overflowed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  broad  tract  of  land  enclosing  the 
ancient  lake,  forms  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  most  fertile 
part  of  the  Faium.  We  now  traversed  this  district,  while 
we  lefb  the  capital  of  the  province,  Medinet  el  Eaiiim,  with 
the  mounds  of  the  ancient  Cbocodilopolis  on  our  left, 
and  rode  bj  Selajin  and  Fidimin,  to  Agamieh,  where  we  spent 
the  night.  The  next  morning,  near  Bischeh,  we  reached 
the  limits  of  this  continuous  garden-land.  Here  we  entered 
a  new  region,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  former, 
by  its  sterility  and  desolation,  enriching  it  like  a  girdle,  and 
separating  it  from  t)ie  crescent-shaped  Birqet-el-Qom, 
situated  in  the  lowest  and  most  distant  part.  About  mid- 
day we  reached  the  lake.  The  only  boat  which  was  to  be 
had,  far  and  wide,  conveyed  us  in  an  hour  and  a  half  across 
the  expanse  of  water,  encircled  all  around  by  the  desert,  to 
an  island  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  called  Gedret-el- 
Qom.  "We,  however,  found  nothing  on  it  worthy  of  notice, 
not  even  a  trace  of  a  building,  so  towards  the  evening  we 
returned. 

The  next  morning  we  re-crossed  the  lake  in  a  more  north- 
erly direction,  and  landed  on  a  small  peninsula  of  the  oppo- 
nite  shore,  which  rises  at  once  150  feet,  to  a  plateau  of  the 
Libyan  Desert,  commanding  the  whole  Oasis.  "We  then 
ascended,  and  about  an  hour  distant  from  the  shore,  in  the 
midst  of  the  inhospitable  desert,  devoid  of  water  and  vegeta- 
tion, we  found  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  which 
on  earlier  maps  is  named  Medinet  Nimrud.  They  were 
utterly  imacquainted  with  this  name  here ;  the  place  was 
only  known  by  the  designation  of  DniEH.  On  the  following 
day,  the  7th  July,  the .  regular  plan  of  these  ruins,  with  the 
remains  of  its  temple,  was  noted  down  by  Erbkam,  who  had 
apent  the  night  here  with  Abeken.  ,There  are  no  inscriptions 
on:  the ;  tempje,  .and  whatever  sculptures  we  found,  were 
placed  in  this  ren^arkable  building  at  a  late  period.    It  was 
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peolmbly  isotendsd  only  aa  s  militaBty  ttstionv  agaiosl;  i 
yaRBcms  from  Ljbia  into  the  riqll  country  of  the  Eki&mu. 

On  tlie  Stb  Jnlj  we  went  in-  our  boat  to  QiftfiB.QsBUil^ 
an*  old  town  on  the  sontiiem  end  of  l^e  lake,  wi^h.a  tsmpiar 
of  Ikte  date,  and  in  exoellent;  preservation,  but^wxA  no  iB^ 
flcriptionsi,  the- plan  of  which  was  taken  on  the  foUondng- dopti 
Hmn  this  place*  we  fbllowed  the  southern  frontier  of  tbs 
^Effiis,  by  N^slet,  a»  &p  as  the  mins^of  ]!f)ec^erir.Mftdi,,aii? 
ijLKB  GhaeaQ}  near  which  the  ancient  dams  of  Lake  Mioeiui 
projected  from  the  north,  and  on  the  11th  Jnl^  wiee  again 
arrived  at  our  camp  on  Hob  ruins  of  ihe'  Labyonth.  Wm 
fi}und  all  well,  including  Frey,  whom  we  had  le£b  indisposed^ 
and  whose  repeated  attacks  of  iUness^  probablyrproduoadsb^ 
the  climate,  cause  me  some  anxiely. 

To-morrow  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Cairo  widi  AbefasB 
and  Bbnomi,  to  hire  a  boat  for  our  journey  south,  and)  to 
prepare  everything  that  is  requisite  for  our*  jBnal  dapaastim 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  i^e  oapitaL  We  fihaH  take,  four 
earned  with  us  for  the  transport  of  the  monuments  winds 
#e  have  collected  in  the  Faium^  and  strike  intathe  cdiortnli^ 
road,  namely,  from  here  by  Tam ieh,  which  we  did  not  tavak 
ai;,  on  our  joum^  round,  and  thence  acresB  the^  desert 
heights  which  separata  t^is  part  of  ^tae  "Ftatan,  from  tlko 
iSnie  valley ;  we  shall  then  descoid  into  it  by  tha  ByvtamS^ 
of  Bahschur^  and  thuff  hope  to  reach  Gaxro  in  two  da|^  and 
a  half. 

LETTBOEL  Xlir. 

Gairo,.theUthJUiSmtf  IGMfib. 
I  BB&B87  tff  say  i^at  I>  received  such:  uncomfbrtahiB 
iMSCOunts  of  the  ststo  of  Frey's  health,  soon  alEer  our  arnvid 
m  G^iro,  l^iat  Abeken  and  Bonomi  afe  leagi^  detoaninod 
to  go  to  ouF^  caApj  and  to  bring  him  in  a^  litter  wfakih 
l^ey  took  wiMr  Hiem,  from  the  LalQrrin14i  teh  2bad  oil  tit 
ilfflle,*  and  thenee  by  watiffto  t^  plaoe^    A»  80on  9m  Ai 


Braiiar  luid  iMitkiB^JIiftpranoiiiHsed  iAiOt  the  onlV  adviBafile 
ODorie  -mm  te«  let-  hinc  immediati^  xetemi  to  Europe.  The* 
]xMaBeoii])^kiiit^,iiiideFwiaok  he  was  fbund  to  be  suffering 
is  inourahle  in*  Sgypf^  snd  as  it  hod  already  made  great  pro- 
gress, he  left  us  yesterday  at  mid-daj.  May  the  climate  o€ 
home  soon  restore  our  friend's  strength,  who  is  both  amiable 
and  full  of  talent,  and  is  a  great  loss  to  us  all. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  purchased  some  Ethiopian  Manuscripts 
for  the  Library  at  Bejriin,  from  a  Basque,  Domingo  Lorda, 
who  hafp  Ki^  »  long  time  in  Abyssinia,  and  accompanied 
IKAbadie  on  several  journeys.  He  bought  them,  probably, 
for  a  small  sum,  in  a  convent  situated  on  the  island  of 
Th^a^  iseAT  €k»!9ita-,  one  day's  journey  from  the  sources  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  whose  inhabitants  were  brought  to  a  state  of 
g^tt^  distcesB  by  locusts^  The  one  contains  the  history  of 
Abysfiima^  ftom  Solomon  to  Christ,  and  is  said  to  come  from 
Aiumv  and  to  be  between  five  and  six  hundred  years  old. 
'S^B  first  part  of  ihe'  Abyssmian  History,  called  Kjbbbx 
HsftissT,  ^the  iEVime  of  the  Kings,"  is  said  to  be  far  more 
mretiiaQ  the  seeond,  Tabik  NsassT;  ''the  History  of  the 
Songs ;"  but  this  manuseript  also  contains  at  the  end  a  list  of 
the  Ethsopian  kings  since  the  time  of  Christ.  The  largest 
iramuecTipt,  adorned-  wiiii  many  great^  pictures  in  the  By«> 
zantine  style,  asid  by  what  I  learn  about  it  firom  Lieder, 
^Bxost  unique  in  ite  kind,  contains  chiefly  l^e  histories  of 
saints.  The  third  contaioff  the  stOl  valid  Cdnones  of  the 
Church,  eouiplete.  I  hope  tiiat  i1^  will  be  an  acceptable  pur- 
cha«  fer  orxv  Libmrjr  • 

*  Theaaaie  Utotnenleo  Lorctk  agam  trftvelled  that  year  to  Abyssinia^ 
andsent  six  otiier AbyBnaian- manincripte  to  HerrLiefler  from  thenoe^ 
-wbo  showed  them  to  me  on  my  xetum  to  Cairo^  These,  also*  cm  my 
suggestion,  were-  afterwards  obtained  for  the  Bojal.  Library.  By 
Hk.J^3tiA*mmDcmmt^hay  eontaiii: 

A.  ABU8GHBBr*-AlmMiaoQA  perpetno  dTile-BaelenofltiBD-StonBa 

B.  Sktta  Ksg  rest—  Codice  deU'  Imperadore  Kpfinhiiit. 
C:  JtjaBFH— Siom  CiTile,  ed  Ecclesiastica.  (?). 

Bl  BaiL4UttF.^-a%oil»GMle^  ed  Btelesiaatiea* 
..B.  Pmu^siuB.jB  MiMi&AJtr—Diift  Opwew'in'  vn  voUHm^  che.  thil* 
titao  deni  Stpria  Civile.  :'•  \ 

'  Wi  SkiiHijiua»  ■BrltUi^Ckiionido. 

h2 


;(bp  JPUBNBT  TO  UPFEB  EaTFT. 

,  The  purchases  for  our  joumej  are  also  now  completed ;  a 
conyenieut  boat  is  hired,  which  will  save  us  from  the  great 
difficulties  of  a  land  joumej,  since  this,  more  especiallj  during 
the  impending  season  of  inundation,  could  scarcely  be  accom- 
plished. 


LETTEE  XIV. 

Thebes,  the  13th  October,  1843. 

On  the  16th  August  I  went  from  Cairo  to  the  Paium, 
from  which  our  camp  broke  up  on  the  2l8t.  Two  days  later 
we  sailed  away  from  Beki-suef,  and,  sending  the  camels 
back  to  Cairo,  only  took  the  asses  with  us  in  our  boat,  as,  on 
eonsidering  the  matter  more  attentively,  we  found  that  the 
(and  journey,  originally  contemplated  by  me  along  the  range 
of  the  hills  some  distance  from  the  river  on  the  western 
side,  was  quite  impracticable  during  the  inundation,  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  would  have  been  partly  too  fatiguing,  and 
partly  devoid  of  objects  of  interest  to  us  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  desert  frontier  on  that  side,  beyond  which 
there  is  nothing  for  us  to  explore.  "We  have,  therefore,  only 
made  excursions  from  the  boat,  sometimes  on  foot,  some- 
times on  asses,  principally  to  the  eastern  hills,  which  are 
easily  reached;  but  on  the  western  bank,  also,  we  have 
visited  the  most  important  points. 

The  very  day  after  our  departure  from  Beni-suef  we  found 
a  small  rock-temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Suhabieh,  unnoticed  by  earlier  travellers,  not  even  men- 
tioned by  Wilkinson,  which,  as  early  as  the  19th  Dynasty, 
was  dedicated  by  Menephthes,  the  son  of  Bamses  Miamun, 
to  the  Egyptian  Yenus  (Hathor).  Farther  on  are  several 
groups  of  tombs,  which  had  also  hitherto  received  scarcely 
any  notice,  although,  from  their  extreme  antiquity,  they  are 
peculiarly  interesting.  The  whole  of  Middle  Egypt,  judging 
hj  the  tombs  which  have  been  preserved,  seems  to  have 
:  principally  flourished  during  the  Old  Monarchy,  before  the 
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invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  not  onlj  during  the  12th  Dynasty, 
to  which  the  renowned  tombs  of  Benihassan,  Siut,  and 
Berseheh  belong,  but  even  as  early  as  the  6th.  We  have  found 
groups  of  tombs,  of  considerable  size,  from  this  early  period, 
which  belonged  to  towns  whose  names  even  are  no  longer 
known  in  the  later  Egyptian  geography,  because  they  had 
probably  been  destroyed  by  the  Hyksos.  We  remained  the 
longest  time  in  Benihassai\  namely,  sixteen  days.  Hence 
the  season  has  now  arrived,  which  we  must  not  lose  for  our 
journey  south.  In  the  following  places,  therefore,  notes 
alone  were  taken,  and  paper  impressions  of  a  most  impor^ 
tant  kind ;  for  instance,  in  El  Amama,  in  Siut,  in  the  vene- 
rable Abydos,  and  in  the  more  recent,  but  not  on  that 
account  less  magnificent.  Temple  of  Dendera,  which  is 
aknost  in  perfect  preservation.  In  Siut  we  visited  the 
Governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  Selim  Fascha,  who  for  several 
months  past  has  been  working  an  ancient  alabaster  quarry, 
which  had  been  re-discovered  by  the  Bedouins,  between 
Berseheh  and  Gktu&ta. 

The  town  of  Siut  is  beautifully  built  and  in  a  charming 
situation,  especially  when  viewed  &om  the  steep  rock  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  valley  close  behii^d  it.  The  view  of  the 
overflowed  Nile  valley  from  these  heights  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful  which  we  have  yet  seen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  inundation  season,  in  which  we  are  now 
travelling.  Erom  the  foot  of  the  steep  rock,  a  small  dam  over- 
grown with  sont-trees,*  and  a  bridge,  leads  across  to  the  toTVTi, 
which  lies  like  an  island  in  the  boundless  sea  of  inundation. 
The  giurdens  of  Ibrahim  Pascha,  extending  on  the  lefb,  form 
another  island,  green  and  fresh,  covered  with  trees  and  brush- 
wood. The  town,  with  its  fifteen  minarets,  rises  high  above 
the  mounds  of  rubbish  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis.  A  still  larger 
dam  leads  from  it  to  the  Nile,  and,  towards  the  south,  other 
long  dams  may  be  seeu,  like  fioating  threads  drawn  across  the 
mass  of  waters.  On  the  other  side  the  Arabian  chaLn  of  moun- 

*  Sont,  or  Acacia,  Mimosa  Nilotica. — Sir  G,  WUkmsotu — Tb. 
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tfon&s^nmdi  ideEablj near,  by  whioh  i^^aUe^^beeosasi 
dosed  iiiij,  fovmiog  a  picture  which  can  be  easily  ifiui^TOfed. 

iJRe  Jbove  ^ep.in  ^e  ,iofBl  toitj  of  IDhebsb  flmce  ^e  §^ 

Qetaher.  »Ourb0at^bnded  cos  first,  under  the  widk  of  LuqBor, 

At  .the  m^st  flou:^ieira  point  of  tthe  Tbeban  ruiiift.   The  stvcmg 

tcurrent  of  iihe  xxv^  Outs  h^e  eiMsroached  to* within  'Buch  a 

Abort  disbance  of  the  old  temple  that  it  m  itself  •oven  in 

iOQasideraUe  dan^r.    I  findoav^nsied  io  obtain  -a  view  over 

;tbe  'nziBBdf  ThehflB,&0m  the  summit  of  the  temple,  in  order 

^  rcompare  'it  i^rith  :the  image  that  I  had  ifonned  of  dt  from 

jnaps  End  deaeriptioiiB.  J[nhe<  distances,  however,  are  too  grest 

±0  make  :a  good  pidmxe.    You  look  upon  a  wide  landscape, 

,in  which  the  scatibered  'gcoups  of  temples  atand  forth  as  single 

.^ointfl,  and-ean  anlyte  Moagnised  %.one^o  h»  a  previo* 

/knowledge  of  >the  isubject..   TeovvaEds  the  npdjh,  at  thedis- 

fiance  of  a  shoirt  homr,  rise  the  mighi^  Pf lones  of  EkBKAa:, 

which^of  dteeif  ifoBmed  a  town<of  temples  altogether  gigantic 

vftod  astonishing.    'We  spent  ithe  Buse^eding  days  in  taking  a 

cursory  survey  of  them.     On  the  other  side  of  'l^e  river,  'at 

the  foot  of  the  Libyan  xange,  are  the  MmbiKoiPiA,  once  an 

nninterrnpted  series  of  splendid  buiidmgs,  listrivBlled  amoi^ 

'the  monuments  of  antiquity.    Even  now  the  temples  df 

JCsBisascr  ILlbh,  witb  their  ihigh  mounds  of  ntbbish,  are 

distinguishfidale  in  the  distance,  at  the  southern  end  of  'this 

aeries,  exactly  opposite  to  JJuqsor:;  and  at  tbe  northern  end, 

^n  liour  from  Idiat  ^oint  down  the  river,  the  temple  of 

Qujm AH,  which  lis  in  gocd  jpreservation ;  'bet^veen  itiem  b(^h 

stands  the  temple  of  iBomses  SiCamun  (Besastris),  already  4£ 

-great  cel^irity,  iham  its  jdeacription  'by  Biod^nis.    Tims  the 

four  Arabian  plaGH9,  Katraiak,.andlJuqBcn"on  the  eastern  side 

of  the  siv«r,  ^Quvnah,  aixd  Medinet  HM)u  an.  the  western, 

form  a  great  square,  JsAaoh  measures  on  every  side  aboiit 

Judf  a  geogEa^ihical  mile,  and  gives  us  some  notion  of  the 

jnagnitude  of  the  most  splendid  portion  of  anoietit  Thebes. 

iiow  far  the  remaining  inhabited  portion  of  the  City  of  a 

Hundred  Gates  extended  towards  the  east,  north,  and  south, 

it  is  difficult  ^-diseaver  now,  because  all  that  in  the  ^apse  of 


Snsvet  malrttwned  ite  original  yWoti,  ■ite  yid wMy 
fimppeuBd  beneaifrli'the  anniulQy'iiMxeflBiiig  riae  ef  iAm  m1 
tif  %1iB  low  phoii  hy  tbe  inHndfttiaii. 

SfocmeevBrinqiiinflilidre  gbottt  tlie  wittwr,  ftr^P!ii»<i»y 
IB  «siic%  like  i&e  otiier,  Bevene,  okiar,  vnd  Uidwito  sot  )tob 
hot.  We  'hme  no  mAxramg  or  evening  red,  jm  lAiem  meb 
jMoa&iep  donds  nor  nrspoiUB ;  'bat  the  ifint  raj  of  the  movniifi 
ttDs  lbi€li  B  world  of  cdloun  in  tlie  bare  and  ^raggA  lime- 
flAone  mouatainB  domng  in  avound  ns,  snd  in  the  broimiah 
^tiering  deeert,  ooirtmsted  with  the  biadc,  or  gieen-dothad 
lawer  plain,  Budi  bb  ifl  never  seen  in  northern  comitneB. 
^Qiere  is  Bcaroely  taaj  twilight,  bb  the  sun  einkB  down  «t 
onoe.  The  «epBSBtien  of  night  and  day  is  jnat  as  sudden  bb 
ikoA  between  meadow  and  desert ;  'one  step,  one  momeirt^ 
divides  tbe  one  from  the  other.  The  sombre  brilliaaey  oF 
Ute  meon  and  -starlight  ni^ts  is  so  inuoh  the  more  refreBlmig 
toHhe  eyewhioh'has  been  daszled  by  the  ocean  light  of  dwp-. 
89ie  air  is  BO  "pure  and  dry,  that  except  in  the  immediate 
^irinity  ^  the  river,  in  spite  of  the  sudden  change  at  sunset, 
(Steve  is  no  Ml  of  dew.  We  hftve  ahnost  entirely  forgotten 
utet  rain  is,  for  it  is  ilbove  -ess.  months  since  it  ladt  lamei 
with  us  in  Saqftra.  Aiew  day%  ago  we  rejoiced,  when,  towatda 
Qtening,  we  dkeotered  some  Hght  clouds  in  the  «ky  to  the 
sonlk-wei*,  which  reminded  us  of  Europe.  Kevertheless,  we 
io  not  wast  eeolness  even  in  the  daytime,  for  a  light  wind  is 
^BMiBt  always  Mowing,  which  does  not  allow  the  heat  to 
become  too  oppressiye.  Added  to  this,  the  Nile  water  is 
jieaaaint  to  f3ie  taste,  and  may  be  enjoyed  in  great  abundance 
iK^faoiit  tmy  debnment. 

"The  clay  witler^bottles  (Quileh)  are  inyaluable  to  us ;  they 
ore  composed  of  fine,  porous  Kile  mud,  which  allows  the 
water  to  ooae  through  them  continually ;  the  evaporation  df 
^9ii8,  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  warm  suifface,  as  is  weH 
lenown,  produces  cold,  and  thus,  by  this  simple  process,  the 
littleB  are  constantly  kept  cool  in  the  hottest  period  d£ 
the  day.  The  drinking-water,  on  that  account,  is  iBua% 
cooler  than  it  is  in  Europe  during  the  summer.    We  prind.- 
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pally  liye  upon  poultry,  and,  as  a  change,  we  oocasionally 
kill  a  sheep.  There  are  very  few  vegetables.  Every  meal 
is  concluded  by  a  dish  of  rice.  For  dessert  we  have  the 
most  beautiful  yellow  melons,  or  juicy  red  water-melons. 
The  dates  also  are  excellent,  but  not  to  be  had  everywhere. 
I  have  at  length,  to  the  great  joy  of  my  companions,  learned 
to  smoke  a  Turkish  pipe,  which  keeps  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  perfect  kef:  by  this  word  the  Arabs  designate  their  easy 
repose,  their  comfort ;  for  as  long  as  one  ''  drinks"  the  blue 
smoke  of  the  long  pipe  from  the  shallow  bowl,  so  easily 
overset,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  one's  position,  or  to  under- 
take anything  else.  We  have  a  convenient  costume — ^loose 
.trousers  of  light  cotton  stuff,  and  over  them  a  wide  long 
tunic,  with  short  wide  sleeves.  Besides  this  I  wear  a  broad, 
tumed-up,  grey  felt  hat,  as  .a  European  badge,  which  keeps 
the  Arabs  in  proper  respect.  We  eat,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  on  a  low  round  table,  not  a  foot  hi^, 
sitting  on  cushions,  with  our  legs  folded  under  us.  Thi3 
position  has  become  so  convenient  to  me,  that  I  even  write 
in  it,  sitting  on  my  couch,  the  letter  portfolio  on  my  kneei^, 
as  a  support.  Above  me  is  spread  out  a  canopy  of  gau:^e 
to  keep  off  the  flies — this  most  shameless  plague  of  Egypt 
during  the  day — and  the  gnats  during  the  night.  In  oth^r 
respects,  we  suffer. far  less  from  vermin  here,  than  in  .Italy. 
We  have  not  yet  been  bit  by  scorpions  and  serpents, .but, in 
return  there  are  very  malignant  wasps,  which  have  frequently 
stung  us.  ; 

We  shall  only  remain  here  till  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  shall  then  travel  towards  the  south  without  stopping. 
We  shall  wait  for  our  return  to  devote  as  much  time  and 
labour  as  the  treasures  in  this  spot  demand.  At  Assuan,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  we  shall,  for  the  first  time,  change 
our  mode  of  transport,  and  send  back  our  great  boat,  in 
which  we  already  feel  quite  at  home.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  cataracts  we  shall  take  two  smaller  boats  for  our  journey 
onwards. 
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LETTER  XV. 

Korusko,  the  20el  NooaiAery  1843.* 

Ottb  journey  from  the  Eaito,  through  Egypt,  was  neces- 
sarily very  much  hastened  owing  to  the  advanced  season.  We 
have,  therefore,  rarely  remained  longer  at  a  place  than' was 
requisite  for  a  hasty  survey,  and  have  chiefly  confined  our- 
selves, during  the  past  three  months,  to  keeping  an  exact 
register  of  what  exists,  and  to  increasing  our  important  col- 
lection of  impressions  upon  paper  of  the  most  interesting 
inscriptions. 

On  our  rapid  journey  as  far  as  Wadi  Haifa,  we  have  col- 
lected from  three  to  four  hundred  impressions,  or  exact 
copies,  of  Greek  inscriptions  alone.  They  often  confirm  Le- 
tronne's  acute  conjectures,  but  also  not  unfrequently  cor- 
rect the  unavoidable  mistakes  of  such  a  difficult  work  as  his. 
In  the  inscription  from  which,  without  any  foundation,  it 
was  proposed  to  settle  the  position  of  the  town  of  Akoris,  his 
conjecture,  I2IAI  AOXIAAI,  is  not  verified :  L'Hdte  had  read 
MOXIAAI,  but  it   is   MOXIAAI,  and  before   EPOEfiS,   not 

EPEE02. 

The  dedicatory  inscription  of  the  Temple  of  Fselchis  (as 
it  is  given  in  the  inscription,  in  accordance  with  Strabo,  in- 
stead of  Pselds)  is  almost  as  long  again  as  Letronne  assumes 
it  to  be,  and  the  first  line  does  not  end  with  KAE0IIATPA2, 
but  with  AA£A<tHS,  so  that  we  must  probably  restore  it 
thus : 

'YTTcp  ^a(riK€(os  UroKcfialav  icai  ^aiKia-frrjs 

KXeoTTcirpap  r^r  adcX^^v 
Of  Sip  EvrpycTtfV.'t*      .      •      •  i{! 

*  This  letter,  addressed  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  has  been  already 
printed  in  tlie  Prussian  Gazette,  Berlin,  9th  Feb.,  1844. 

f  ^  Dedicated  to  King  Ptolemj  and  Cleopatra,  his  sister,  benevolent 
deities.**— Tr. 

•  ,X  The  emendation,  abtkijnjs,  in  this  inscription,  which  dates  from 
the  thirty «fifth  year  of  Euergetes  (b.g.  136),  is  of  importanoe  ia 
certain  chronological  determinations  of  that  period.    Letoonne  (Bee. 
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At  the  end  of  the  second  line  TOIKAI,  therefore,  is  oon<» 
finned.  The  surname  of  Hermes,  which  follows  in  the  third 
line,  however,  has  been  ll&OTnN0Y9i  (Al)  differing  from  the 
wzitii^  in  other  later  inscriptions,  where  he  is  called 
IIASCTNOY^IS.  The  aame  asumame  is  also  not  unfregiwatly 
fbnnd  in  hieroglyphica,  and  then  sounds  Tut  en  J^nuJb^,  that 
is  to  say,  Thoth  of,  or  Lord  of  JOvotif,  a.  town,  the  site  s£ 
which  is  fltm  uncertain.  I  have  jdready  met  with  this  Tho& 
in  temples  of  earlier  date,  where  he  frequently  appears  beside 
the  Thah  of  ISchmun,  i.  e.  Mermopolis  Magtia.  In  the  |po- 
inilar  language  it  was  called  TeUJBwubi.;  d&om  this,  it  beoame 

The  interesting  problem  about  the  owner  of  the  name, 
K&niMofi,  which  Letronne  endeairours  to  soke  in  a  new 
manner,  by  means  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  obeHsk  of  FhilaL 
iVpean  to  1)e  decided  1> j  iihe  hierogljpUc  iii^^ptionB,  wha2 

Bee  Inscr.,  vdLl.,  p.l3S— *5(n  assumed  fbat  Cleopatra  HI.,  the  niece  and 
vtcond  wife  of  EuBfgfetee  IL,  was  here  -meant.  Hence  alone  be  con* 
fduded  that  thk  Irasg,  in  the  oflksial  docaments  written  be&ro  his  ex* 
Pulsion,  in  the  ^jHiar  1S2  8.0.,  only  joined  the  name  of  his  wife,  Cleopatra 
m.,  to  his  own,  and  therefore  he  fixed  the  date  of  all  the  inscriptions* 
ID  vhish  both  4he  Cleopatvaa,  the  wster,  and  the  (second)  ¥dfe  art 
named  after  the  king,  in  the  period  after  the  return  of  Euergetes  (IST 
— 117),  ^'9'  the  inscriptions  on  the  obelisk  of  Philae  (Rec„^<d.  L,  p. 
983).  In  this  determination  of  Ihe  time,  he  isTollowed  t)y  Franz  (Corp^ 
inscr.,  ToL  iiL,  p.  SSd),  who,  for  the  same^wMoa,  fixes  4he  date  of  the 
inacriptlons  (c.  i.,  no.  4S41,  4860, 486(5,  4886)  between  bx.  11!7  and  117» 
dthoiigh  he  was  already  aware  of  my  correction  of  the  inscriptbn  of 
fteldiis  (c.  i.,  no.  9073). 

It  is  indeed  simntlar  that  only  one  Qec^atia  is  mentioned  in  ^Ihe 
inscription  of  Pselchis;  but  as  it  is  Cleopatra  IL,  the^«f  wife  of  Ihi^ 
king,  who  he  always  distinguishes  fVom  his  second  wifSe  bjr  the  appel* 
lation  of  sister  i  it  cannot  thence  be  concluded  that  from  the  very 
commencement  of  his  second  marriage  he  expressly  ezdluded  all  men* 
tion  of  the  latter  in  the  documents.  Thiei  also  is  coxtfirmedin  the  most 
distinct  manner  by  two  Demotic  Papyri  belonging  to  the  royal  museum, 
i|i'4diioh  Aolft'Oleopatras  are  mentioned,  although  the  one  papyrus  is  as 
early  as  the  year  'B.c.  141,  the  other,  a  duplicate,  Is  firom  the  year  bjc. 
186.  All  inscriptions  which,  according  to  Letronne  j^Rec  des  Inscr., 
tome  i.,  no.  7,  26,  27,  30,  31)  and  Franz  (Corp.  Inscr.,  vol.  ui.,'nd: 
4841,  ^ma,  4885,  48^),  from  tlie  leasans  sUted,  ditte  between  fhe 
jma  "Bjo.  >1&7  and  117,  may,  tbeEefiaee,  still  be  ^placed,  "with  'cqjail 
PffilMaMU^,  nitthe  ^MBS  145  to  138. 
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Jhe  same  oinramsbuioeB  necax,  hvtk  'lead  to  crlher  coBJee- 
kuret.*  I  hs^e  found  sevoral  very  ,per£M$t  series  of  the 
,Pfc<Ae]nieE^  the  longest  down  to  Neoe  DionjBoe,  and  his  eon- 

"*  Compare  Letroime,  Becueil  des  Inscriptioos  Grecqnes  3e 
Y^gyp^  ^ome  i.,  :p.  065,  &C.  'Ptolemx  !Edpator  is  not  meiitioned  hy 
authors.  He  was  introduced  for  tbe 'first  time  among  the.predeceswi 
of  Soter  II.,  ^wfao  were  worshipped  as  divinities,  in  a  Greek  papyrus 
pnLeyden*},  which  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Soter  II.,  in  the 
yBar  b.c.  105,  and  ha  wus  inserted  between  Philometor  and  Eaeigetes. 
Bockh,  who  published  the  Papyrus  (1821),  referred  the  surname  cf 
£ucrgete8  to  Soter  II.  and  his  wife,  and  considered  Ectpator  to  be  a  «ur- 
^me  of  the  deified  EuBuociBS  II.  In  the«aroeyear,  ChampolilonFigeflC 
also  wrote  about  this  papyrus,  and  endeavomed  to  prove  Uiat  Eupator 
was  the  son  of  FbHometor,  who  was  killed  by  Euergetes  rf.,  on  lus 
ascent  to  the  throne.  This  -view  was  assented  to  at  a  later  period  by  St. 
Jfartia,  Bockh,  and  Letronne  (Bech.  pour  ser  k  iHist.  de  l'Eg.,p.  124). 
Meanwhile,  the  name  of  Eupator  was  discovered  in  a  second  papyrus, 
from  the  reign  of  Soter  IL,  as  well  as  in  the  letter  of  Numenius  on 
the  Fhilensic  obelisk  of  H.  Bankes,  from  the  tifae  of  Euergetes  n.  In 
both  inscriptions  the  name  of  Enpator  was  mentiOQed;  it  did  not,  how- 
ever, fi}llow,  but  preceded  Fhilometor,  and  therefbre  could  not  signii^ 
his  son.  Letronne  now  conjectured  (Recueil  des  luscr.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
365)  that  EuFATOR  was  another  surname  of  Fhilometor.    Bitt  then  it 

would  not  have  been  mzi   ^«ov  Eviraropoff   icai    Btov    ^tki^ft^vopa^ 

but  Koi  Btov  "Einrdropos  rov  Koi  ^iKofi^rppos.  In  a  letter  to  Letreas% 
of  the  Ist  Dec.,  1844,  firom  Thebes,  which  is  printed  in  the  lBi0rm 
Archil.,  vol.  i.,  p.  678,  &C.,  I  communicated  to  him  that  I  had  ate 
found  the  name  of  Eupator  in  several  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  sod 
indeed  always  before  Fhilometor.  The  same  reason  which  I  had  em- 
ployed against  Letronne*8  explanation  of  the  Greek  name  (the  pas- 
sage is  not  printed  along  wi^  it  in  the  Bevue),  namely,  the  simpte 

xi^petition  of  the  Beov^  did  not  even  permit  us  in  the  hieroglyphic  lilt 
to  consider  Eupator  another  surname  of  Fhilopator.  He  must  hand 
been  a  Ftolemy  who,  fiur  a  short  time  at  least,  was  acknowledged  as 
king,  but  who  is  not  mentioned  by  authors;  and,  indeed,  according  ix> 
lEranz  (Corp.  Inscr.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  285),  and  also  by  the  acknowled^ 
ment  of  JLetronne  (liec,  vol.  ii„  p.  536),  he  must  have  been  an  elcbr 
brother  of  Fhilometor,  who  died  in  a  few  months,  and  therefore  was 
omitted  in  the  Ftolemaic  canon. 

But  the  son  of  Fhilometor,  and  of  his  sister,  Cleopatra  II.,  mentkmnA 
.l^y  Justinus  and  Josephus,  who  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
•xe-discovcred  in  the  Eupator  of  the  [Leyden]  papyrus,  is  particnlarljr 
.mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  among  the  other  Ftdemies, 
in  his  place  between  FhUorndtor  and  Euergetes,  and  we  thence  bscoae 
.acquainted  with  his;name,  which  had  not  been  added  by  the  anthoni. 
Me  is  sometimes  named  Fjiilopator,  sranetimes  Nbos  FHiLOPiaoRy 

^  Note.—Zeydai  in  place  of  BerUn,  both  hsse  and  below,  is  a  coBVh 
tion  by  the  author,  April,  1853. — ^Tr. 
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sort  Cleopatra,  who,  according  to  the  hieroglyphic  inscripr 
tions,  was  sumamed,  by  the  Egyptians,  Tetph^na.*  A 
fact  Worthy  of  consideration  is  connected  with  this,  namely,^ 
that  in  this  Egyptian  list  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  first  king 
is  never  Ptolemy  Soter  I.,  but  Philadelphus.  In  Qurna_, 
where  Euergetes  II.  worships  his  predecessors,  not  alono 
Philometor,  the  brother  of  Euergetes  is  wanting,  which  id 
easily  explained,  but  also  Soter  I.,  and  Eosellini  is  mistaken 
when  he  regards  the  king  who  is  worshipped  under  the  title 
"of  Philadelphus,  about  whom  ChampolUon  was  still  doubtful, 
as  Sot^  I.  instead  of  Euergetes  I.  It  appears  that  the  son 
of  Lagus,  although  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  from  the  year 
305,  was  yet  not  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Egyptians,  as 

'and  he  must  therefore  also  be  placed  in  future  as  Philofator  II.  in  the 
series  of  the  reigning  Ptolemies.  Among  fourteen  hieroglyphic  lists  of 
the  Ptolemies,  which  come  down  at  least  as  far  ns  the  second  Euergetes^ 
seven  of  their  number  give  Philofator  II.;  in  four  other  lists,  in 
which  his  name  might  appear,  he  is  passed  over,  and  these  all  seem  to 
belong  to  the  first  years  of  Euergetes  II.,  his  murderer,  when  the  omis- 
sion is  easily  explained.  It  is  natural  that  he  does  not  appear  in  tlie 
canon,  because  neither  he  nor  Eupator  lived  to  witness  a  change  of 
the  Egyptian  year  during  his  reip:n;  on  the  other  hand,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  he  is  also  named  in  the  protocol  of  the  Demotic  Papyrus^  in 
whicli  the  Ptolemies  who  are  worshipped  as  divinities  are  exliibited, 
and  in  which  Younsr  had  also  already  correctly  acknowledged  Eupator. 
In  fact,  he  is  here  cited  in  all  the  lists  with  which  I  am  acquainted  (five 
in  Berlin,  from  the  years  1 14,  103,  99,  S9,  one  in  Turin  from  the  year 
89),  which  are  of  more  recent  date  than  Euergetes  11.,  as  well  as. in  a 
Berlin  papyrus  from  the  fifty-second  year  of  Euergetes  himself  (b.c. 
11.8).  A  comparison  also  ot^  the  demotic  lists  shows  finally  that  the 
transposition  of  the  names  Eupator  and  Philohbtob  in  the  Greek  papy- 
rus from  the  year  b.c.  105  (not  106,  as  Franz  writes— Corp.  Inscr., 
p.  285)  is  not  alone  an  error  of  the  copyist  in  writing,  as  this,  and  other 
transpositions  also,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  Demotic  Papyrus.  The 
different  object  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  demotic  lists  makes  it  con?- 
ceivable  that  such  deviations  were  not  admissible  in  the  former,  as  in 
the  latter  lists 

*  Wilkinson  (Mod.  Eg.  and  Th.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  275)  considers  this 
Cleopatra  TRVPHiENA  to  be  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Neos  Dionysos;  ChampolUon  (Lettres  d'Eg.,  p.  110)  thinks  she  is 
the. wife  of  Philometor;  but  the  Shields  connected  with  her  name 
belong  neither  to  Ptolemy  XIV.,  the  elder  son  of  Neos  Dionysos,  nor  to 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  but  to  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysos,  Of 
Auletes,  who  is  always  called  on  the  monuments  Philopator  Philadel- 
phos.  Cleopatra  Tryph-ena  was,  consequently,  the  wife  of  Ptolekt 
Auletes. 
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his  sliields  do  not  appear  on  a  single  monument  whicli  was 
e^cted  by  him.  So  much  the  more  do  I  rejoice  that  I  have 
nevertheless  fonnd  his  name  mentioned  once,  in  an  inecrip- 
Hon  of  Fhiladelphus,  as  the  father  of  Arsinoe  II.  But  here, 
we  must  observe,  Soter  has,  indeed,  the  royal  ring  round  his 
name,  and  also  a  peculiar  Throne-shield  name,  but  quite  con- 
trary to  the  usual  Eg3rptian  custom,  no  king's  title  standi 
before  either  of  the  shields,  although  his  daughter  is  called 
**  royal  daughter"  and  "  royal  lady."* 

*  The  inscription  alluded  to  is  to  be  found  in  the  rock-grotto  of 
EcmciM.  and  was  undoubtedly  first  engraved  before  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadclphus.  He  is  also  named  with  double  shields  and  the  usual 
royal  titles,  but  without  the  surname  of  Soter  upon  a  steie  in  Vienna, 
which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Philopator.  Here,  however,  he  bears 
a  different  Throne -shield  Arom  that  in  Echmim,  and  certainly,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  the  same  which  even  before  his  time  was  borne  by  Philip 
Aridaeus,  and  Alexander  11.,  under  whom  Ptolemy,  son  oi  Lagus,  was 
governor  of  Egypt.  He  is  also  mentioned  upon  a  statue  of  the  king  in 
the  ruins  of  Memphis,  on  which  the  Horus  name  of  the  king  also  ap- 
pears, and  which  probably  might  have  been  engraved  during  his  reign. 
Finally,  the  Sotebs  are  also  frequently  mentioned  by  their  surnames 
2^tone  at  the  head  of  the  worshipped  ancestors  of  later  kings;  as  in  the 
Bosetta  inscription,  and  in  the  bilinqual  decrees  of  Phils  (see  below, 

p.  121),   +   +  .  while  Soter  IL  is  always  written  qI     \v     ^ 

p,  nuier  enti  nehem,  which  would  correspond  to  the  Coptlo  n .  fl OTT6eT- 

nG^Ufdeus  servaior.    In  the  demotic  inscriptions,  the  first  Soters  are 

also  designated  by  mhem,  and  in  the  singular  by  the  Greek  word, 
p,  suter. 

Although,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Voters  who,  ac> 
eordm'g  to  the  Demotic  Pap3rm8,  were  especially  worshipped  along  with 
the  other  Ptolemies,  not  only  in  Alexandria  and  Ptolemais,  but  also 
in  Thebes,  were  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty,  it  is 
nevertheless  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  that  hitherto  not  a  single 
structure  can  be  pointed  out  which  was  erected  nnder  Ptolemy  Soter 
when  king,  although  he  ruled  twenty  years  in  this  capacity.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  above-mentioned  hieroglyphic  lists  of  the  Ptolemies 
commence  the  series  without  exception,  not  with  the  Sotersj  but  with 
therAdefyhea ;  and,  as  was  mentioned  before,  his  shields  in  Echmim  bear 
no  royal  title;  andin  Kamak  under  Euergetes  II.,  in  one  and  the  same 
fepresentation,  Philadelphus  is  designated  as  king,  and  the  Soter,  cor- 
Msponding  to  him  in  space,  as  no  king.  In  the  demotic  series  of  kings, 
i^o;  of  the  Papyrus,  the  Alexandrine  series  was  wont  to  omit  the 
Soters,  till  the  reign  of  Philometor,  and  to  make  the  Adelphea  imme- 
diately succeed  Alexander  tlie  Great.  ;  Hie  earliest  i^od  that  I  have 
met  with  the  Soten  is  in  a  Pipyrus,'  from  the  l7th  year  of  Philopator 
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Hi  IB  aatoniahing  how.  little  Cliampdikm  seems  to-  ham 
aittended.to  the  moiiumeiita  of  the  Old  Monaschy..  Jkabig 
hia*w]iole  jouicey  through  Central  Eg^ipt,  as  far  as  Dandfli% 
he  onky-  foond  the  rock-tomha  of  Bemhaaaan:  worthjr  t£ 
notice,,  and  theae  also,  he  considesed  to  be  warksc  of  the  I6ftii 
and  l^tii  Bjqiasties^  therefore  belonging  to  thft  New  liie*' 
naschj.  Hie  also*  mentiona  Zauiet  el  MeitSn  and.  Siot,  huM 
hpcdiy  noticea  them. 

So  little  has  been  said  bj  others,  besides,  on'  moat  of  the 
nionuments  of  Central  Egypt,  that  almost  OFerything  that 
we  hers  found  wa»  new  to  me.  I,  therefore,  waa  not  a  Httle 
astonished  when  we  discorered  in  Zajjust  bl  Meitut  a  series 
of  nineteen  rock-tombs,  all  of  them  bearing  inscriptions,  which 
informed  us  who  were  their  inhabitants,  and  belonging  to  the 
old  time  of  Mie  6th  Dynasty,  therefore  extending,  almost  t0 
the  period  of  tiie  great  Pyramids.  iFive  among,  them  eoBb- 
tain,,  more  than*  once,  the  Shield  of  Makiobioten  Apappim 
Pepi,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  a  bundled  and 
six. years,, and  to  have  reigned  a  hundred  years;  in  anotiier, 
Cheops  is  meotioned.  Apart  from  these  ihese  is  also  a 
sb^b  grave  from  the  period  of  Eamses. 

In  BsiaHASSAif ,  I  have  had  a  complete  drawing  made  of 
an  entire  loek^tomb ;  it  is  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  magnifi- 
cent, sl^le  of  aiohitectuie  and  artistic  skill,  from  the  second 

(b.c.  210),  the  oldest  of  the  Berlin  collection;  the  Theban  worahipxsf 
the  Ptolemies  aeemato  hare  wholly  eatdoded  the  Sotan.  Altfaoogfa 
the  commencement  of  the  royal  government  ii  thvrefoBe  fixed  in  the 
year  B.a  305,  as  is  specified  in  the  canon,  and*  most  ttodeniably  can- 
firmed,  by  the  above-mentioned  hierogfyphie  steie  in  Vmma,  which  has 
been  already  cited  for  that  purpose  hy  my  friend,  M»  Binder  (BeitK 
zur  Aekerem  Munzkande,  vol.  i^  p.  201)  in  his  instmctive^essay^  Qa* 
the  Era.  of  Philip  upon  Coins,  it  appears,  however,  tn  have  ofllsred 
another  logitimate  opinion,  by  which  not  Ptolemy  "LagoB,  but  Fhi&it 
delphus,  the  firak  son  of  the  lung  (if  Dot  PorpfaynigentowX  ^"^  ^obk- 
sidered  the  head  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  may  tfalenoe  be  also  explained)^ 
why  we  find,  an  astronomical  Era  employed  in  the  oeigB  of  "EasrgBibtB^ 
that  of  the  otherwise  nnknown  Dionysiiis,  which  began-fioom  the  year 
285,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Philadelphns^.  wifaale  the  ooins  ofiPhi*>- 
ladelphus  do  not.  mckan  a»  the  eommencemeat  of  a  new* era  from  thft> 
b^nning.of  his  oun  leigiH  nor  innn  the  year  a0S).bntifiK»i  the  yeartif 
tlie  deathcf  AlMaadierrthe  Gfoat,  or  the  oomBMnnmttt:  of  tfas  gprtaw 


JibuiiAinff  period  otihBi  Old  Monan^  diixii^  th»  poweifiil 
mi  "SltyauriSfJ^  I  tfaiiikit  will  emeHboe  some  attention,  among 
Hbd  EgyptologiftS)  ndien  the^  akortLjrleaiai.  from  BuQMOL'a 
wasky  why  1  maito  a  dinBion  in.  the  tabl^  of  Aibydo%  and 
wiiy  i  ventured  to  tfiuufer  SfeauxsrEBBS  and  Amshbmk^ 
iliefie  wellt-fcDawn  Phaoaohs  <^  S[eIic^o]iSf.tlierFaiiim,  Bani* 
Inamn^  Thebea,  and:  aa  fiar  ar  Wadi  Bal&y  from:  the  New^ 
to  liie  Old  Monandiy^  It  mnat  hate  been  &  bsilljant  pmod 
iii;!E^ypfe  at.tkat  time^.  wlieh  these  magnifieemtu  balk  for  th« 
dbad  akma'  teiti^w  Althflr  aaioertimey  among,  the  lich  na* 
pmestaiiona'  on  the^  wdQ%  wiiiidi<  exhibit  &  high  atandaisd 
iff  the  peaeefoi.  aite^,  ws-  well  aa  the  n^ned  Innuy.  of  tfaa 
|pnat.afe  tlu^  pmaod,  ihiaFintBEeBting  even,  tibenito  meet. wi& 
MiB  ptognoaliav  of  that  greab  advene  deatiny,  which  bcought 
9|l7pt  for  aefvraL  centoraim  nndear  the  power  of  her  northon 
anaaues.  GBadiBtanal  games,,  which  fbnn  a  chanctenatis  va- 
jaasentation  of  fre^eni;  seeiusraiee,,  in:  manj  tomba  ocoupy 
antiaa  walli^.  byr  which  we  may  oondUde  ih^  weaea  exftensivdjr 
pfeactiaad  at. tiafe  period,  bixb  aUbacwaads  almost  disappealiBd^ 
ionottg  these 'We  frequentily  find -amidst  the  red.  or  dack» 
boDown  people  c£  the  Bgyptian  faoe^  andofthoaeraoeadwalft 
iog  mors tb  ttesofoth^a very  light-edonvedi people,  atending 
ffiaxgiy>  or*  iau  small  dimionfl,  who  haver  ns^i%  a.  diffirenl 
aostume,  andmoait  of  them  have  the  hanr  «f  the  heed  and 
beard  red^  and  have  Mne  eyea.  They  idso  aometimea  appear 
among  Urn)  domBsfcia»  of  pessonsi  of  Eaodc,  and*  are.  manifestly 
«PnortheRi^  pxebai^yof  Semetuo;  origin.  Werfindviotariea 
of  the  hingB  awe  the  Sthiopiana.and  Ifegaoea  mentioned,  on 
tkemoiiamentB  of  thait period;.  ther^OEer itia not  aorpnaing 
to  see  blade  slavea'  and  attendants*  We  barn  nothing  of 
wara  against  tfas  nbrthem  neig^bonn,  but  Bl  appeara  that 
the  migrationa  of  people  from  the  north-osi  had  already 
begun  Ifit  tittt.time^  and:  that  many/emigranta  sooght  a  home 
in.  the:  frnitfiil  land  e£  Hgypt,,  ini  ezofaange  for  service,  of 
oihar,  nnfaLemplajnBentB. 

^  See  DftntoHflraoi  Aegypten  mid  Aethiopioi,  Abtli.  H:^  Bll 
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'  I  here  allude  particularly  to  the  remarkable  scene  in  tih^ 
tomb  of  the  royal  relative  Nehsba-si-Numhotep,  the 
second  tomb  approaching  from  the  north,  which  gives  aa 
animated  idea  of  the  entrance  of  Jacob  with  his  family,  and 
which  might  tempt  us  really  to  connect  these  circumstances, 
if  Jacob  had  not  come  at  a  much  later  period,,  and  if  we  were 
not  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  such  immigrations  of  single 
families  could  never  have  been  a  rare  event.  These,  howr 
ever,  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Hyksos,  and  assuredly  in 
many  respects  paved  the  way  for  them.  As  it  is  only  painted, 
and  is  stUl  in  very  good  preservation,  I.  have  traced  through 
the  whole  representation,  which  is  about  eight  feet  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  high.  The  royal  scribe  Nefbuhotsp,  who 
introduces  the  company  before  the  high  official,  to  whom  the 
tomb  belongs,  handis  him  a  sheet  of  papyrus.  Upon  this,  the 
sixth  year  of  King  Sesurtesen  II.  is  mentioned,  when  that 
family  of  thirty-seven  persons  came  to  Egypt.  Their  chie^ 
and  lord,  was  called  Abscha,  they  themselves  Aamjs,  a 
popular  name,  which  we  meet  with  again  associated  with  the 
same  light-coloured  race;  this,  with  three  other  races,  is 
frequently  represented  •  in  the  royal  tombs  of  the  19th 
Dynasijy,  and  formed  one  of  the  four  principal  families  of 
the  human  race  ki^own  to  the  Egyptians.  Champollion, 
when  he  was  in  Benihassan,  regarded  them  as  Greeks ;  he 
was  not  then  aware  of  the  extreme  age  of  the  monuments 
which  were  before  him.  Wilkinson  considers  them  to  be 
prisoners;  this. is  .contradicted  by  their  appearing  with 
weapons  and  lyres,  with  women,  children,  asses,  and  baggage. 
I  view  them  as  a  migrating.^yksos  family,  who  pray  to  be 
received  into  the  blessed  land,: and  whose  descendants,  per- 
hftpli,  opened  tha  gates  of  Egypt  to  the  Semetic  conquerors, 
aJl^^d  to  them  by  race.  . 

The  town,  to  which  the  rich  rock-necropolis  of  Beni- 
hassan belonged,  and  which,  is  named  in  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  Nus,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size,  and, 
doubtless,  lay  opposite,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  where 
ancient  mounds  exist  even  at  the  present  time,  and  are 
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moAoA  ifpCRL  tiie  francAL  -rnapB.  Thit'  «o  inore  of  this  tovm 
tf  NvB  yrm  loELcmn.  m  tiie  geography  df  the  Gaweks  aad 
■DmaBfi  1iln&  of  mitxy  ol^ear  townfl  ef  t&e  Old  Monanihj^ 
tra^t  not  to  BQi^se  us,  if  we  oonnder  tiiat  the  ^omxtuon  of 
Hike  HyfaNNi  intenrened,  which  latfted  firekimdred  years.  Jt 
^l^oaght  that  1^  sudden  &I1  ef  the  Mcnapchy,  and  of  thig 
Amrishing  town,  may  he  traced,  eyen  now,  to  hov^e  happened 
ttt  the  end  of  -1^  12th  I^ynasty  hy  this  circiiunstanoe— that 
^exily  ekmm  of  1^  nnmerons  7o<i-tomb6  ha^e  inseription^ 
Atd  that  among  l^ese,  three  alone  were  quite  -completed. 
Apeeiai  roads  of  <3misiderahle  widiih  led  to  tli^se  last,  ascend- 
4iig*direct  £R>m  1^  bank  of  the  river,  which  near  the  steep 
^itpper|Hia4t  Glided  in  t/teps  oat  ont  of  the  rock. 

Benihassan,  however,  is  not  the  only  place  where  we 
tweame  acc^oainted  with  the  works  of  the  I2th  Dynasty.  At 
IteftBOfisn,  lA  Httle  to  the  south  of  the  great  plain,  wheie 
Hie  Smperor  fiadeian,  in  honour  of  his  favourite,  who  was 
Hiere  ^oaimed,  tailt  the  town  of  Aittihoe,  with  its  splendid 
^toe^s,  ewn  mam  partly  passable,  and  encompassed  idth 
InimdieSs  of  oelimfins,  a  narrow  valley  opens  to  the  east, 
where  we  again  found  a  series  of  splendidly  ^ceouted  reck* 
tomibs  (Xf  the  IMi  Dynasty,  most  of  which,  unfortunately, 
•w^re  mutUffted  by  recent  quarrying.  In  the  tomb  ef  Sli-si- 
Tuthotep  there  is  a  representation  of  1^  transport  of  the 
great  Colossus,  wliioh  has  been  already  published  by  BoseUini, 
Ifdt  mthout  the  accompanying  insmptiooos ;  from  these  we 
perceive  that  it  was  formed  of  Umettone  (here,  ^  the  first 
thne,  I  learned '1^  hieroglyphic  term  for  this),  and  that  it  w^ 
IS  Egyp^Son  ells  high,  which  is  id[)out  21  feet.'*  A  series  ef 
ir^^lder  tembs  am  hewn  into  l^e  face  of  the  rock  on  the 
sou(them  side  cf  the  same  valley,  but  with  very  few  inscr^- 
tions ;  to  judge  hy  the  slyle  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
til^of  tb»'d^eased,  they  belong  to  the  6^  Dynasty. 

Borne  hours  farther  to  ^e  south  there  is  anotiber  group  of 
tonriw,  which  also  b^ong  to  the  6th  Dynasty ;  here,  Hkewiae^ 
Wbxg  C^beops  is  occasionally  mentioned,  whose  name  we 

*  See  BenkmSL  Abth.  n.,  Bl.  184. 
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teyeral  tunes  met  with  before,  in  a  hieratic  inscription  in 
Benihassan.  We  found  tombs  from  the  6th  Dynasty,  though 
with  few  inscriptions,  in  two  other  places  situated,  between 
the  valley  El  Ahabna,  which  contains  the  very  remarkable 
tomb-grottoes  of  King  Bech-en-Aten,  and  Siut.  Perring,  the 
measurer  of  the  Fjrramids,  a  short  time  ago  seriously  endea- 
Toured,  in  an  essay,  to  maintain  the  strange  opinion,  which, 
howerer,  I  also  met  with  while  in  Cairo,  that  the  monuments 
of  El  Amama  were  derived  from  the  Hyksos ;  others,  on  ac« 
count  of  their  striking,  though  not  inexplicable  peculiarities^ 
would  even  carry  them  back  to  the  time  before  Menes. 
While  still  in  Europe  I  had  recognised  the  builder  of  th^ 
monuments,  and  some  other  allied  kings,  to  be  antagonistic 
kings  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 

Eock-tombs  of  vast  size  open  on  the  side  of  the  valley 
behind  Siut,  in  which,  even  from  a  distance,  we  recognised 
the  imposing  style  of  the  12th  Dynasty.  Here  also,  un« 
fortunately,  many  of  these  splendid  remains  have  been  de- 
stroyed of  late,  as  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  break 
away  the  walls  and  columns  of  the  grottoes,  than  to  hew  out 
building  stones  from  the  rock  itself. 

I  learned  from  Selim  Fascha,  the  Governor  of  Upper 
Egypt,  who  received  us  in  a  most  j&iendly  manner  in  Siut, 
that  the  Bedouins  had  a  short  time  ago  discovered  some 
alabaster  quarries  in  the  eastern  range  of  mountains,  between 
two  and  three  hours  distant,  the  working  of  which  had  been 
committed  to  him  by  Mohammed  Ali;  and  I  heard  from  his 
dragoman,  that  in  that  place  also  there  was  an  inscription  on 
the  rock.  I  therefore  determined  to  start  the  following  day, 
accompanied  by  the  two  Weidenbachs,  our  dragoman  and 
Eawass,  on  this  hot  ride,  on  the  Fascha's  horses,  which  he 
had  sent  to  El  Bosra  for  the  purpose.  We  found  there  a 
little  colony  of  eighteen  labourers,  thirty-one  souls  altogether, 
in  the  lonely,  sultry,  rocky  defile,  occupied  in  working  the 
quarries.  On  the  side  of  the  ro<^  behind  the  tent  of  the 
overseer,  the  name  and  titles  of  the  wife,  so  highly  venerated 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  first  Amasis,  the  liead  of  the  18th 
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Dynasty  which  expelled  the  Hyksoa,  were  preserved  in  dis- 

\tihct,  sharp-cut  hieroglyphics,  the  remains  of  an  inscription 
that  had  been  formerly  longer.  These  are  the  first  alabaster 
qoarries  the  age  of  which  is  proved  by  an  inscription.  Not 
far  from  that  place  there  have  been  others  also,  which,  how- 
ever, had  been  worked  out  in  ancient  times.    Above  three 

'  hundred  blocks  have  been  already  obtained  from  the  one  now 
re-opened  during  the  last  four  months,  the  largest  of  which 
are  eight  feet  long  and  two  feet  thick.  The  Pascha  informed 
me,  through  his  dragoman,  that  on  our  return  I  should  find 
a  slab,  whose  size  and  form  I  might  myself  determine,  of  the 
best  quality  in  the  quarry,  and  which  I  might  accept,  as  a 
token  of  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  our  visit.  The 
alabaster  quarries  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in 

, '  this  neighbourhood,  are  all  between  Berscheh  and  G-aiiata ; 
we  might  l)e  inclined,  therefore,  to  view  El  Bosra  as  the 
ancient  Alabastron,  if  the  passage  in  Ptolemy  could  be  TecoU" 
ciled  with  it.  At  any  rate,  Alabastron  has  certainly  nothing 
to  do  vrith  the  ruins  in  the  valley  of  El  Amama,  for  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  taken,  which  does  not  either  agree  with 
the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  and  with  which  it  appears  to  have 
a  totally  different  relation.  The  hieroglyphic  name  of  these 
ruins  frequently  appears  in  the  inscriptions. 

In  the  rocky  chain  of  Gebel  Se^ik  there  are  some  more 
very  early  tombs  belonging  to  the  Old  Monarchy,  probably 
to  the  6th  Dynasty,  but  with  few  inscriptions. 

Opposite  to  old  Paitopolis,  or  Chemmis,  we  climbed  up  to 
the  remarkable  rock-grotto  of  Pan  (Chem).    It  was  founded 

^by  another  rival  king  of-  the  18th  jyynsaty,  whose  tomb  we 
have  since  visited  in  Thebes.    The  holy  name  of  the  cily 

"frequently  appears  in  the  inscriptions  here — "The  Habita- 
tion of  Chem,"  i.  e,  Panopolis.  "Whether  the  popular  name 
Chemmis,  now  Echmim,  originated  from  this,  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  I  have  always  found  two  different  names  for  Siut, 
Bendera,  Abydos,  and  other  towns ;  the  holy  and  the  popular 
name.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  chief  god  of  the  local 
temple ;  the  second  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.    My  hiero- 

i2 
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'^Ijr^Aic  geogrofiij  iwsreases  neorty  miih  ereiy  new  mcmiL- 
meoinl  localiiy.  <  In  Abtdob  we  came  to  the  first  of  tiw 
Isrger  ienqxle  structares.  The  hust  intereBtiikg  tcnnhs  of  the 
4M/d  Monarchy  we  found  at  (^bb  x'  Saii^t  ;  i^ej  go  as  far 
Inc^  as  the  6th  Dynasty,  In  Bekdsba  we  visited  the 
'impoEdng  Temple  «f  Haider,  perhaps  the  best  preserved  in 
(uMl^iypt. 

;     We  spent  twelve  overwhelming  and  aatounding  daya  in 

I^dbes,  which  were  scaroely  sufficient  to  enable  ns  to  thread 

oar  way  among  the  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs,  whose  royal 

^^antic  splendour  fills  this  wide  plain.    We  celebrated  the 

^birthday  ol  our  beloved  king  with  a  feu  dejoie,  and  wa;nng 

'46^  banners,  with  chorus  songs  and  heartfelt  toasts,  which  we 

pledged  ia  a  glass  of  genuine  German  Ehine.wine,  in  the 

i  jewel  of  all  the  splendid  buildings  of  Egijrpt — ^the  palace  of 

'  Jtamses-Sesostris :  it  was  erected  by  idus  greatest  of  the 

'i^iaraohs  to  ^'Ammon^Ba,  the  King  of  the  Gods,"  the 

'.totekr  palaren  of  the  royal  city  of  Ammon,  situated  on  a 

^tenfaee  of  gentie  elevation,  calculated  to  command  the  wide 

plain  on  both  rades  of  the  majestic  river,  and  was  worthy  of 

himself  and  of  the  god.    I  need  scarcely  say  that  on  such 

«a  occasion  we  also  thought  of  you  with  a  full  heart.    When 

night  came,  we  kindled  a  kettle  of  pitch  above  tiie  outer 

^ontrance  between  the  Fylones,  on  both  sides  of  which  our 

jbanners  were  planted,  and  then  made  a  great  fire  fiame  up 

from  the  flat  roof  of  the  Fronaos  (or  vestibule)  ^  which  ex- 

'idbited  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  hall  of  edumns  in 

i^endid  relief;  for  the  first  time  since  thousands  of  yeaxs 

'we  again  restwed  this  to  its  original  destination  as  a  festive 

fcall — ^the  saloon  of  "  panegyrics."*  The  two  mighty  Memnon 

'Colossi,  calmly  r^osing  on  their  thrones,  were  also  magically 

'^^ted  up  in  iJie  distance. 

i  We  have  reserved  all  great  undertakings  for  our  return; 
tbut  it  will  be  difficult  to  select  from  the  inexhaustible  mate- 
'  mis  for  our  particular  object,  and  with  reference  to  what 

*  .Pan^^ies:  public  religious  assemblies  which  were  periodically 
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ham  h^m.  alieadj  eommimicated  m  oikec  works.  Om  tlm 
lOth  of  October  we  quitted  Thebea.  HffitaKnnmrB  m  sm$ 
in  pasaiBf ^  The  great  hail  of  Esbeh  was  sevemi  yean  ago 
exeay^»d  down  to  tb&  foundatLoii  by  order  «f  tfaA-PaBcia^ 
a&d.affioird0diui^ainagnifieenjkapeetaBie.  We  Temainfld  Iftm 
das^rs  inc  Eik  Kaj^  the  aneifiiit  EmEiTHYTi.  StiU  move*  woo^ 
d^ial  thaa  the  diffeis^it  temples  of  this  once  mighty  plkce^ 
toe  it»  ToekAxmib&f  mest  of  which  date  from  tiio  commMoicc^ 
m^it  of  the  Egyptian  War  of  Freedom  againatt  the  Byksoi^ 
a&d  throw  moeh.  light  on  the  rations- between,  the  Dynastiaa 
of  that  period,  sifrend  dittinguiidied  pec8<m.,  Imrii  tlMK^ 
bear  the  strange  title  of  Maseuline  Nurse  of  a  Boyal  FruiiMi^ 
by  the  well-known  group- m^na,  and  the  determinatiTe  of  idlt 
:6smale  breast,  in  the  Coptic  tongue  expressed  ucmi.  !S!^ 
deceased  is  represented  with  the  prince  upon  his  lapi 

The  Temple  of  Edfit  is  also  amcmg  those  whkh  aire  m 
hat  preservation ;  it  wa»  dedicated  to  Horus  and  to  Ha^dl^' 
&e  Egyptian  Yenns,  who  is  here  in  one  plaee  called  **'Sil0 
Queen  of  Men  and  Women."  BknniB,  as  a  child,  hp  vsfm^ 
seated  naked,  as  are  aU  children  on  the  monumAbto,  aoE 

-if 

wi&  his  finger  on  his  mouth.  I  had  befiire  explained  tilH 
name'  of  HASTcnoufCBS  from  it,  which  now  I  htffm  fMuiil 
represented  and  written  here  complete,  as-  BikB^iv-CBsadTiy 
Leu  ^Bxnma  idne  child."  The  Bomans  misunderstood  tiln^ 
S^rptian  gesture  of  the  finger,  and  out  of  the  chilil  WW 
canzuit  yet  i^eak,  they  made  the  God  of  ^enee  who  witf 
not  speak.  The  most  interesting  inscription,  Mtjierto  neitlM»^ 
solieed  nor  mentioned  by  any  one,  is  on  the  outer  ddstmoij 
wbH  of  the  temple  built  by  Ftolemj  Alexander  I.  !BI^ 
contains  several  dates^  of  the  kings  Darius,  Nectanebus,  amd^ 
of  the  frisely"  soKsalled  Amyrtasus,  and  refers  to  ih^  hmia^ 
estates  which  belonged  to  the  temple.  The  intense  heat  of  dMr 
day  we  spent;  there  caused  me  to  postpone;  till  our  returo^af 
tbser  examination,  and  taking  the  paper  impression  of  tlliff' 
wall.*     GsBEL  SiLSiLis  is  one  of  the  places  most  abundanil 

^  iShr  B«DlmiiiL  Abti»»  IV.,  Bl.  38^  39.— A  spcsiid  esaay  an  tiltee 
iiMcaq|tio]i»i»9WpsigBi.  -'> 
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in  luBtorical  inscriptions,  which  are  chieflj  connected  witk 
the  vast  workings  of  the  sandstone  quarries. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  find  a  third  canon  of  the  proportions  o£ 
the  human  body,  in  Ombos,  differing  very  distinctly  froi» 
both  the  older  Egyptian  canons  which  I  had  before  met 
with  in  many  examples.  The  second  canon  is  closely  cosh 
nected  with  the  first,  and  oldest,  of  the  time  of  the  Pym-^ 
mids,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  brought  to  greater 
perfection,  and  being  differently  applied.  The  foot,  as  the 
unity  is  the  foundation  of  both,  this  taken  six  times,  cor* 
responded  to  the  height  of  the  body  when  upright ;  but  it 
must  be  obserred,  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  not  as  fiur  as  the 
orown  of  the  head,  but  only  to  the  top  of  the  forehead.  That 
portion  from  where  the  hair  begins  to  grow  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  did  not  coxae 
ioto  the  calculation  at  all,  and  occupies  sometimes  thxee^ 
quarters,  sometimes  the  half,  sometimes  still  less  of  a  fresh 
square.  The  difference  between  the  first  and  the  second 
O^on  chiefly  rests  on  the  position  of  the  knee.  In  the 
Ptolemaic  canon,  however,  the  division  has  itself  been 
altered.  The  body  was  no  longer  divided  into  18  parfcs, 
as  in  the  second  canon,  but  into  21^  parts,  to  the  top 
of  the  forehead,  or  into  23  parts,  up  to  the  crown  of  the 
head.  This  is  the  division  which  Diodobtts  gives,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  his  first  book.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  the  proportions  of  the  second  and  third  canon  remain 
the  same ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
body  are  essentially  altered,  the  contours  become  altogetiier 
more  extravagant;  and  the  previous  beautiful  simplici^  and 
chasteness  of  the  forms,  in  which  consisted  both  its  grand 
imd  peculiarly  Egyptian  character,  yielded  to  the  imperfect 
imitation  of  an  uncomprehended  foreign  style' of  art.  The 
proportion  of  the  foot  to  the  length  of  the  body  remains 
the  same,  but  the  foot  is  no  longer  placed  for  the  basis  as 
unit. 

.  At  AssuAK  we  were  obliged  to  change*, our  boat,  on.  ac- 
count of  the  Cataracts,  and  for  the  first  time  for  six  months 
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paty  or  longer,  we  had  the  home  enjoyment  of  heary  nun, 
fliid:a  violent  tiranderstorm,  which  gathered  on  the  fiirther 
side  of  the  OatanietSy  croesed  with  a  mighty  force  the  granite 
girdle,  and  then^  amidst  the  most  violent  explosions,  rolled 
down  the  vallej  as  &r  as  Cairo,  and  (as  we  have  since  heard) 
covered  it  wil^  floods  of  water,  such  as  had  been  scarcely 
remembered  before.  So  we  may  say,  with  Strabo  and 
OhampolHon^^In  our  time  it  rained  in  Upper  Egypt." 
Bain  is,  indeed,  so  rare  here,  that  onr  g^uards  never  remem- 
bered to  have  beheld  such  a  spectacle,  and  our  Turkish 
£awass,  who  is  in  aU  respects  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
country,  continued  to  leave  his  own  things  untouched ;  while 
we  long  before  had  been  carrying  our  chests  into  the  tents, 
and  having  them  better  secured,  he  quietly  repeated  ahaden 
moie^  "  never-  rain,"  a  word  which  since  then  he  has  often 
been  compelled' to  hear,  as  he  was  thoroughly  drenched,  and 
caught  a  violent,  feverish  cold,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  patiently  in  Philae. 

The  situation  of  Philae  is  as  charming  as  it  is  interesting 
oy  its  monuments.  Some  of  the  most  delightful  recollections 
ii  our  journey  are  associated  with  our  eight  days'  residence 
on  this  holy  island.  We  used  to  assemble  before  dinner, 
after  the  scattered  work  of  the  day,  on  the  elevated  temple 
terrace,  which  rises  abruptly  ,from  the  river,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  island ;  we  there  watched  the  shadow  of  the 
temple  (which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  built  of  sharply 
eat,  deep*coloured  glowing  blocks  of  sandstone)  steal  over 
Hie  river,  and  mingle  with  the  black  volcanic  masses  of 
i^k,  towering  above  each  other,  between  which  the  golden 
yellow  sand  pours  into  the  valley  like  streams  of  fire.  The 
islsnd  appears  only  to  have  become  holy  to  the  Egyptians 
fit  a  late  period,  for  the  first  time  under  the  Ptolemies. 
Herodotus,  who  during  the  rule  of  the  Persians  ascended  as 
fiur  as  the  Cataracts,  does  not  mention  Philae  at  all ;  it  was 
at  that  time  inhabited  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  were  also  in> 
possession  ofhalf  of  the  island  of  Elephantine.  The  oldest, 
buildings  now  to  be  found  upon  the  island  were  erected  on- 
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of  HmrodotMk  TlMm  ar^.  ]ii»  traoMk  o£  «idyac  ronuuns^  abk 
eTcoi  of  aajtiuifc  wQB^^doatiioyed  «rbitoU  up  into  otihusK  loiiUh 
iiig9.  Many  ol4«r  imotiptiima  am  to*  bep  fomidb  u|kdl  tiiioi 
lazge  neigbbotmn^  ialaod  of  Bigeb^  nwwd  im  bienQglypbiiKft 
SjBsncuT;  As  ««%  8»  tb/9  Old  MoiiarcI^»  iifWBft  9ioBuA: 
with  Egyptian  mfwumoiii» ;  fos  im  Jchmtq'  fouod.  a  granii^f 
stakie  of  King  SefRirieaeit)  HI.,  &im  th»''k2&.  HjoBtibyi:.  ISamt 
little  rockj  island  E^oxroflso^  iuim!ed.ia  bki»gljphi£s^£Biix%. 
alfio  contaiiui  yeiy  old  inscciptioiis^  eGOgisrad  uixin.tbft  sock^ 
iu  which  a  new  aad  hith^to  wholly  unknoiraft  Sing  o£  iiuk* 
Hyksos  period  is  also  named.  Hiliheiflo  tiie  hiwpo^j^pjiie' 
name  of  ^e  island  of  Fhilae  was  xead  JV^Molak  I  have  found 
the  name  undoubtedly  more  than  onee  written  Bak;:  haetaft; 
with  the  article,  Vsuu^  became  in  the  moulzh  «C  the: 
Greeks  FheiiM*  The  sign  which  ChampoUiasEi  read  '^  lasai^/^ 
in  other  groups  changes  into  i,  thence  the  espBesaUin  I-hkri 
P-i^lflk,  Memphitic  Ph-i-lak,  is  now  estaUishei. 

„Wq  hm&  made  a  valuable  di^coFetry  in  .the  court  of  the- 
ge^  Temple  of  Ims,.  of  two  Ulingm^  deeoeas  ef  the  Sgyp-^ 
ti^ii  priests^  that  is  to  say,  drawn  up  in  the  Hieroglyphie. 
aad.  Demotic  chaxaet^re ;  they  are  tolerably  rich  in  words,^ 
attd  one  oi  them  contains  the  si^mfi  test  aa  tiie  decree  of  the^ 
Bosetta  stone.  I  have,,  at  leaat,^  up  to  the  pmsent  momeniv 
compared'  the  last  seven  lines,  which  correspond'  with  i^; 
iuflcripUon  of  Eosetta^,  not  only  in  their  ccmtentsy  bat  siim 
idt  the  lengtii:  of  eack  single  line  r  the  ina^ption  must  bet 
capbd  be&re  I  can  say  mote  abcmt  it ;  at.  afl.  ev,ents^  it.ianoi 
inoonsid^eablj»  adivntsge  to  !%yptiafa  pAilology,  if  only  m 
pftctian  of  th^  fragmentany  decree  of  Boaetta  ean^  througlKi 
thia»  be  comptetedk.  The  whole:  of  tiie-  firsjj  portion  of  thfe 
]iosett&  inscription  T«hich  precedes  tiie  dcterec^ia  here  waolH 
in^  Instead  of  Him,  there  is  &  sMsend  deesear  beaJda-  ifc 
wliich  refers;  to  the  same  Ptolemy  ^i^um^;  in  the  ia^o^ 
djaotion,.  Hhe  ''  IFortresa  of  Alexaaader^"  i  6i.  the  isewn.  o£ 
ikiteandri%  ia  motioned,  foe  the  first  time^.on  tii^  mawi^. 
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ilfticli  fasrv  httiierfco:  become  knovbi.  Ifioth  dbeite^ 
eonc&dr,  like  the  Soaettft  iascniptioii,  with  l^e  iotaitioiilia 
M- up  tine  insenptioii  in  Hiieroiglyphk;.  Bemotic^  and  Ghceik 
dhaoictem;  l^eifvrtiieleBS)  iht  Chreek  uMwsiriiuig  hm9  ^  in» 
less^  p^hapB,  i#  w»  irnftteni  down  ia  nd^  ami  rabbedovi 
IvheiL  Ptolemy  laAihjxn»  ent  lis  bieroi^^jrpliie  iiuKSxipttioiit 
ennerthe  etrlinrones.^ 

The-  liifivoglypfaic  BaecoBnon  of  tbe  Ftokmie%  wbifih  af^ 
peaiKNhef^^  begmer  again  witii  Pbiiadelpbus ;  irbeieaay  in  tiui 
Gcei^tezii  of  tke  BoseAla  inaenpflon,  it  be^na  wiiib  Soter. 
Anoftiier  ^17  remarkabfe  lact  ia,  tiniti  SpipbaaieB  ia  ben 
saOdd,  tbe  aon  of  Vtolemj  !IHbiIopatar  mid  Glaopatroy,  wbilei 
b]!^  tbe  bifltodeal  aeeountav  tilie  only  wife  of  Pbilopator  waa 
iixabide',  and  Aa^  is  besktes:  aa  named  in  tb&  Boaetta  inacrip^ 
Urnty  aotil  aa  other^manumenta.  Sb»  ia  alaa  certainly  called 
Q^a€xpntoa^meBB»  paaaage  of  Pliny,  bnis  tiiia<  might  ba^e  been 
oomndNied  a  miatdie-o£  the  auiihor,  or  oftiie  manuacript,  if 
a  lianaglypkae^  and,,  indeed^  an  official  document  did  niil 
oiwQL  npw  paeaeni;  the  aame  change  of  namaa.  Tbace  aaa 
mm^  tiiorefooa,,  no  longer  any  gcenndr  to*  pbue  tbe  miaaion 
ligr  the  Besjoao;  Senato  of  Marctts  AtHiua^  and  MaixBis  Acdlks 
to  ]%ypt^  t^  negotiate  a.  new  alliaBCQ  on  aocoont  of  tine 
Queen  CleopafanH  who  ia  meninened  by  Livy,.  under  Ptolemy 
!G^banea,a»ia  donebyChampoUionE^eaCyinateadQf  undeir 

♦  The  ^nt  newi  of  tlie  discovery  of  these  important  hiscriptioii^ 
which  hi»l  not  heen  noticed  by  the  French-Tiisoaa<  eiqpediHon,  excited 
flom^  suri^sfi.  SimoHaiieoiuly  witli  tiie  more  esaot  description  of 
them  in  the  Prtusiom.Gax^ttey  a  short  English  notice  of  them  appearedi 
in  which  the  discorery  of  a  second  copy  of  the  Rbsetta  inscription  waa 
mentioned)  and;  indeed,  in  Meraei  More  xeeently^  wfaen.M..AmpdBa 
]iad2  bsonght  an  impressioB,  of  the  inscription  to-  FariSi  the  learned 
academician,  M.  de  SauXqy,  denied  that  the  decree  had  anything  to  da 
witll  the  Sosetta  inscription,  and  felt  himself  obliged-  to  ascribe  it  to 
Ptolemy  Phiiometac.  I  thenafore  took  sa  opportanity  to  point  out 
more  accurately,  in  two  letters  to  H.  Letronne  (Rev.  Archil.,  toL  iv., 
p.  i.,  &c.,  and  pi  240,  &jfi.\  as  weU  as  in  an  essay,  in  the  Papers  of 
titte  German  Oriented  SSadety  TtoL  i.,  p.  264,  Ac.),  that  the  document 
2b>  question  had  been- drawn  up  in  the  21«t  year  of  Ptolemy  £ptpha^4 
aBd'tfwt  it  contaiaedf  a  repet&iioa  of  the  actiml  decree  of  the  Rosetta 
mscriptioB^  wbidk  reftrted  to  Cabepotra,  who  Rad  meanwhile  been 
derated  to  the  throne. 
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Ptolemy  Philopator  as  other  authors  relate.  We  most 
sather  assume  now,  either  that  the  wife  and  sister  of  Philcv 
pator  bore  both  names/ which,  indeed,  even  then  would  not; 
quite  remore  the  difKculties ;  or  that  the  project  mentioned 
ij  Appian,  of  a  marriage  between  Philopator  and  the  9jriaa 
Oleopatra,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Epiphanes, 
was  carried  into  effect  after  the  murder  of  Arsinoe,  though 
the  authors  give  us  no  account  of  it.  Here,  naturally,  I 
am  without  the  means  of  making  this  point  perfectly  clear.* 

The  multitude  of  Greek  inscriptionsin  Philae  is  incalculable, 
Und  it  will  interest  Letronne  to  hear,  that  on  the  base  of  the 
second  obelisk,  which  still  exists  in  its  original  place  and  posi* 
tion,of  which  only  a  portion  has  trayelled  with  the  other  obelisk 
to  England,  I  haye  found  the  remains  of  a  Greek  inscription, 
written  in  red,  difficult  indeed  to  decipher,  which,  perhaps,  was 
tkt  one  time  also  gilt,  similar  to  the  two  last  discoyered  upon 
the  base  in  England.  I  haye  already  written  to  Letronne,  that 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  the  obelisk,  which,  together 
with  the  Greek  one  of  the  base,  I  myself  copied  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  which  I  afterwards  published  in  my  ''  Egyptian 
Atlas,"  haye  nothing  to  do  with  the  G'reek  inscription,  and 
were  not  eyen  set  up  simultaneously ;  but  it  still  remains  a 
question,  whether  the  inscription  of  the  second  base  was 
not  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  first ;  the  correspondence 
of  the  three  known  inscriptions  certainly  appears  exclusiyely 
confined  to  themselyes. 

The  chief  temple  of  the  islaad  was  dedicated  to  Isis.  She 
is  called  by  preference  "  The  Ijady  of  PhUek."  Osiris  was 
only  $€^g  arvyvaos,  which  has  its  peculiar  hieroglyphic  expres- 
sion, and  he  is  only  sometimes  exceptionally  called  '^  Lord  of 
PhiLek ;"  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  "  Lord  of  Ph-i-ueb,  i.  e. 
Abaton,  and  Isis,  who  was  there  ovwaos,  is  only  exceptionally 

*  The  name  Cleopatra,  instead  of  Arsinoe,  in  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription, appears  solely  to  rest  on  an  error  of  the  writer,  which  was 
avoided  in  the  demotic  inscription,  for  here  Arsinoe  stands  correctly. 
The  hieroglyphic  text  of  the  inscription  of  Bosetta  is  also  less  correct 
than  the  demotic. 
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oaOed  '^The  Lady  of  Ph-i-u^b."  Dren  from  this,  we  maj 
iiiler,  that  the  fiunous  tomb  of  Osiris,  on  his  owh  ishmd  of 
fhitL^b,  was  not  upon  Philek.  Both  pkces  were  expressly 
designated  by  their  determinatives  as  Islands,  There  is, 
tlierefore,  no  question  that  the  Abaton  of  inscriptions  and 
authors  was  not  a  particukr  phice  upon  the  island  of  Philae ; 
it  was  itself  an  island.  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  both  saj  so, 
in  distinct  terms,  as  they  place  it  rrpbs  ^cXoi^  Diodorus  ex- 
pressly designates  the  island  with  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  as  a 
peculiar  isliuid,  which,  on  account  of  this  tomb,  was  called 
Updp  ircdiW,  "the  sacred  plain."  This  is  a  translation  of 
Pr-i-uxb,  or  Ph-ih-ueb  (for  the  h  is  also  found  in  the 
hieroglyphics),  in  the  Coptic  tongue  (t>-iJi2-OTHB)  Ph-iah- 
rre,  **  the  sacred  field."  This  sacred  plain  was  an  Jhaton, 
inaccessible  except  to  the  priests. 

On  the  6th  of  November  we  left  the  enchanting  island, 
and  began  our  JSthiopian  journey.  Even  in  Debod,  the  next 
temple  we  came  to  towards  the  south,  in  hieroglyphics  called 
Talet  (in  Coptic,  perhaps,  TX  abht),  we  found  the  sculp- 
tures of  an  Ethiopian  king,  Abkamsn  the  EBGAiiXinss,  of  the 
authors,  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  probably  was  in  very  friendly  relations  with 
Egypt.  There  is  great  confusion  in  the  French  work  on 
Champollion's  expedition  (I  have  not  got  Eosellini  at  hand). 
Many  sheets  which  belong  to  Dakkeh  are  attributed  to 
Deb6d,  and  mce  versd :  we  collected  nearly  sixty  Greek  in- 
scriptions in  Gebtassi.  Letronne,  who  knew  them,  through 
G-au,  has  perhaps  already  published  them ;  I  am  eager  to 
learn  what  he  has  made  out  of  yd/Mc,  whose  priests  play  an 
important  part  in  these  inscriptions,  as  also  out  of  the  new 

gfods,  ^povTrrixts  and  Uovpfrenfiovvis. 

'  The  inscriptions  of  Talmis  offer  a  new  instance  how  in- 
correctly the  Egyptian  names  were  often  comprehended  by 
the  Greeks,  who  name  the  same  god  Mavbulis,  who  in  the 
iueroglyphic  language  was  distinctly  called  Mebttli,  and  wiEW 
the  local  god  of  Talmis.  It  is  striking  that  the  name  of 
Talmis,  which  is  frequently  found  in  this  temple,  never  ap- 


pouEfi  m  idle:  reelt-teiiiple  of  Bet  eL  Falli^  o^sinlj  of  zmnlir 
oidds  date»  wlioh  is  situated  in  its  inuaediAte  liei^biiiiBdieodL 
]3lian>«ni  alfl€^  hod  &  peculiar  protecting  patnom^  the  ^odl; 
BsTxai^  Tirlio  B6VW  appeavs  aajwhere  else,  and  haa^  also*  thd> 
fiiamame^  o£  Fe»diir  TeobhiBr ;  GHampoQifioir'a  sheets  axe  hew^' 
]|LmI)  isL  trond«c&l  discNcder,  since  the.  represeaitationa  and  in^- 
Qiegeipti^na  aa*e  ejEEoneourij  combined. 

The  Temples  .of  Gobbj?  Hirssfizr  and  Ssbua  are  especially 
Hioirthy  ei  notLse-,  because  Jtamaea  Sesostris,  by  whom  the^ 
'wevQ  built,  appetass  heice  both  as  a  contemplative  diviniiy* 
imd  worshifpiiig  himself  as  isueh,  with.  Phtha.  and  Amnion^ 
thet  two  chief  diviaitibs  of  ihi»  temple.  In  the  fizat,  he  is 
e?en:  one  tiine  calkdx  '^  Baler  of  the  Giods." 

Qhampc^lioQit  hfliSt  abeadj  remarked,  with  justice,  that  in>-« 
deed  all  the  temples  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  of  the  Bomaa 
Qti^rers  in.  ISTuliaa,  were  only  restorations  of  former  sonc- 
^teairies,  which,  in.  mioce  ancient  timea,  had  been  erected  by: 
tbfit  Pharaoha  of  the  18th.  and  19th  Dynasties,  and  had  beem 
dfisia?oyed.by  the  Persians..  Thus  also  the  Temple  of  Pasi> 
QOBm  waa  &*st  built  1^  Tuthmcsis  III.  Besides  the  scat- 
tai^  fia^^ents  of  stone  belonging  to  this  first  building,^ 
nhfteh,  however,  waa  not  dsdicated  to  Thoth,  as  ChampoUiont 
bfi^eves,.  but  to  Horus,  and  thus  at  a  later  period  altered  ita 
dyestinationi;  "we,  haye.  found  othera,  likewise,  of  Sethos  I. 
end  MenephtheSi  It  also  appears  that  the  axia  of  the  3jmb 
plmi  waa  not.  paraUeL  with  the  riyer,  like  the  later  one,  butr 
aimilai!  to  almost  all  other  temples,,  its  entrance  was  towatsdst 
tihemves. 

;At  the.  Temple  of  Kqbxx  the  entrance  door  alone  is  inr 
fiembed  witk  hieroglyphics^  and  those  of  the  worst  style; 
Yet  even  this  small  amount  was  sufficient  to  inform  us  thait 
tbd  sanctuary  waa  dedicaM  tO'Isis,  who  ia  named  "l^e 
](4djjF  oi  Kente."  £l]ere  also.  we.  discoyered  some,  blocks  tha^ 
had  bieeii  used  in.  later'  buildings,  which  had  escaped,  tb^ 
^Uitiae  of  formejr  travellers;  they  belonged,  to  an  anaieai? 
lample^^erec^d  1^  Tathmosia  HI.,  and.the  foundation  waiB9 
majf  jp^banaoogmaed.  ' 
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'  In  Htbaabtkahikob  we  xeaped  the  last  harreBt  of  Gbreek 
iBseripticaiB.  As  &r  9S  tins  fkbioe  Greek  and  Eoman  tn- 
.i^Uers  wece  ipsotected  hy  tlie  gandson  of  Pdelebis,  4ind  by 
waoiher  strong  poaitian  J&sbxbtbi,  which  is  not  giyen  on  tlie 
xnaps,  but  was  «xtiiated  some  hours  to  the  sooth  of  "Hiex* 
aajkaminos.  Pbimis  seems  onlj  .to  haiv^e  had  a  tempoiaij 
^ridsan  after  the  vampaigii  of  Petronios.  Msheiq)!,  whose 
<nsme,  indeedi  seems  only  to  designate  in  Arabic  the  biuld- 
ings,  the  fortress,  is  the  best  pieserved  Eoman  camp  that  I 
hme  ever  seen.  It  lies  upon  a  tolerably  steep  enunence, 
and  j&om  that  commands  the  liyer,  and  a  small  valley,  which 
passes  upwards  from  the  riyer,  to  the  south  side  of  the 
fortress ;  the  caravan  road,  also,  here  bnuudies  otf  into  tiie 
desert,  and  does  not  redescend  to  the  river  tiU  neser  Medik. 
The  waLL  of  the  town  encloses  a  square,  wlack,  towards  the 
•east,  passes  down  the  hill  a  short  way,  and  measures  17S 
paces  from  nort^  to  south,  and  125  from  east  to  west.  Pour 
•comer  towers,  and  four  central  towers,  spring  up  it  regukr 
intervals  from  the  walls ;  among  the  last,  those  lying  to  tbe 
.north  and  sottdi  were  also  the  gates,  which,  for  greater 
security,  did  not  lead  straight  into  the  town,  but  with  a 
bend.  The  southeoi  gate,  suod  all  the  southem  portion  of 
the  fortress,  which  encompassed  about  120  houses,  are  in 
excell^at  preservation.  Immediately  behind  the  gate  you 
enter  a  straight  street,  sixty-seven  paces  long,  which,  with 
but  Httle  interruption,  is  still  completely  arched  over ;  several 
narrow  side  streets  lead  off  on  both  sides,  and  are  also,  as 
well  as  all  the  houses  of  that  whole  portion  of  the  town, 
covered  over  with  arched  roofs,  made  of  Nile  bricks.  The 
street  leads  to  a  somewhat  large  open  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  near  to  which  was  situated,  upon  the  highest  point 
of  the  ridge  of  the  rock,  the  largest,  and  best  built  house, 
doubtless  that  of  the  commander,  with  a  semi-circular  niche 
at  the  eastern  end.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  built  out  of 
unhewn  stones;  the  gate  alone,  which  supports  a  well- 
constructed  Eoman  arch,  is  built  of  shai^y-cut  square 
stones,  amongst  which  sevesal  built  into  it,  have  flculptoiea 
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of  the  genuine  Egyptian  style,  althougli  of  late  date;  a 
proof  that  before  the  erection  of  the  fortress,  there  was  aa 
Egyptian  or  Ethiopian  sanctuary,  probably  a  chapel  to  Iiifl. 
We  discovered  a  head  of  Osiris,  and  two  heads  of  Isis,  in  one 
of  which  we  could  stiU  recognise  the  red-marked  proportiim 
square  of  the  third  canon. 

The  last  monument  that  we  visited,  before  our  arrival  in 
-Korusko,  was  the  Temple  of  Ammon  in  "Wadi  Sebita  (the 
Lion  Valley),  so  called  from  the  row  of  Sphinxes,  which  are 
;iow  scarcely  visible  above  the  sea  of  sand  which  has  buried 
nearly,  the  whole  temple,  as  far  as  it  stood  out  alone.  Even 
the  western  portion  of  the  temple,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  Med 
up  high  with  sand,  and  we  were  compelled  to  summon  the 
whole  crew  of  our  boat  to  open  an  entrance  into  this  part 
of  it.  We  here  encountered  a  new  and  very  peculiar  com- 
bination of  divine  and  human  nature,  in  a  group  of  four 
divinities.  The  first  of  which  was  called  "  Phtha  or  Eamssb, 
in  the  house  of  Ammon;**  the  second,  Fhth'a,  with  other 
customary  surnames;  the  third,  Eamses,  in  the  house  of 
Ammon;  the  fourth,  Hathob.  In  another  inscription, 
"  Ammon  of  Eamses,  in  the  house  of  Ammon,**  was  named. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  combination.* 

I  was  no  less  astonished  to  find  a  posterity  of  King 
.Eamses-Miamun  in   the    outer  court  of  this  Templar  of 

*  Bach  designations  appear  even  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus,  in 
Thebes,  an  **  Ammon  of  Tuthmosis  (III.)''  is  mentioned.  It  thereby 
appears  that  one  of  the  kings  named  was  designated  for  the  newly- 
estahlished  worship  of  these  gods.  Bamses  II.  dedicated  three  great 
rock-temples  in  Lower  Nuhia,  at  Dorr,  Gerf  Hussen,  and  Sebiia,  to 
the  tluree  greatest  gods  of  Egypt,  Ra,  Phiha,  and  Ammon  (See  my 
Memoir  on  the  earliest  Cycle  of  the  Egyptian  Gods,  in  the  papers  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  1851),  and  named  the  places  founded  there 
simultaneously  after  the  same  gods,  accordingly  in  Greek  H^liopolis, 
Hefhaistopolis,  and  Diospolis.  The  same  Bamses  founded  afourth 
powerful  and  fortified  position,  Ahusimhel,  and  called. it  after  himself 
Bahessopolis,  or  the  Fortress  of  Bamessopolis,  as  he  also  founded 
-two  towns  in  the  Delta,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name.  Now  it 
is,  undouhtedly,  with  reference  to  these  new  worships,  that  the  gods 
there  adored  were  named  Ammon  of  Bamses,  and  Phtha  of  Bamses. 
The  king  himself  was  worshipped  along  with  those  gods,  in  these  par- 
ticular rock-temples,  especially  in  that  of  Abusimbel. 
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Jbnmon,  consistiiig  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  children, 
xepveaented  with  their  names  and  titles,  most  of  which, 
indeed,  were  scarcely  legible,  as  they  are  very  much  de- 
cstroyed;  otiiers  are  covered  with  rubbish,  and  at  present 
'eoold  only  be.  estimated  by  the  distances  of  the  spaces. 
Hitherto,  only  twenty-fiye  sons  and  ten  daughters  of  this 
great  kii]^  were  known.  He  did  not  take  the  two  legiti* 
vmate  wives  which  appear  upon  the  monuments  simulta^ 
neously,  but  the  one  after  the  death  of  the  other.  To-day 
we  had  a  visit  irom  the  old,  blind,  but  powerful  and  rich 
Hassan  Kaschef,  of  Derr,  who  formerly  was  independent 
.r^ent  of  Lower  Nubia;  he  had  no  less  than  sixty-four 
.wives,  of  whom  forty-two  still  remain;  twenty-nine  sons 
and  seventeen  daughters  are  still  living.  He  has,  probably, 
-never  taken  the  trouble  to  reckon  how  many  of  them  he  has 
lost,  but  by  the  usual  proportion  here,  he  must  have  had 
^bout  four  times  the  number  of  those  living,  therefore  about 
two  hundred  children. 

KoBtrsKO  is  an  Arabian  pLice,  in  the  centre  of  the  land  of 
the  NuBiiLNS,  or  Barabra  (plural  of  B^rberi),  which  includes 
the  Nile  valley  £rom  Assuan  to  beyond  Dongola.  They  are 
an  intelligent  and  honest  race ;  peaceful,  but  of  a  disposition 
anythiug  but  slavish,  with  well-formed  bodies,  and  a  skin  of 
A  light,  reddish-brown  colour.  The  occupation  of  Korusko 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  race  of  the  Ababde,  who  inhabit  the 
•whole  of  the  eastern  desert  from  Assuan  as  far  as  Aba 
Hammed,  is  explained  by  the  important  situation  of  the 
place,  being  the  commencement  of  the  great  caravan  road, 
which  leads  direct  to  the  province  of  Berber,  and  cuts  off 
the  great- western  curvature  of  the  Nile. 

The  Arabic  tongue — ^in  which  we  have  now  learnt,  at 
least  to  give  orders  and  to  ask  questions,  indeed,  also  to 
carry  on  a  little  conversation  of  civilities,  or  on  the  news  of 
the  day — ^had  become  so  &miliar  to  our  ears  in  Egypt,  that 
l^e  Nubian  language  attracted  us,  even  by  its  novelty.  It 
is  divided,  as  far  as  I  have  been  hitherto  able  to  learn,  into 
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.a  nartbern  and  a  southern  dialeofc,  ^hieh  meet  near  £o- 
.nwko.*  The  langnage  has  a  distinct  charaeter  from  1%e 
Irabic,  even  in  iis  ^first  elemeittB  in  iAnb  system  of  come- 
molts  :and  rowels.  It  is  mnch  mei«  enphcmoas,  as  it  lias 
•hardly  any  accnmalation  of  consonants,  no  hard  guttnnl 
jaonnds ;  it  has  little  sihilanee,  and  many  simple  vowels,  dif- 
•fermg  more  distinctly  from  oise  another  than  in  the  Aiab&e, 
and  generally  parted  by  a  cunsonasit,  l^ns  again  avoiding  an 
effeminate  accnmulation  of  vowels.  It  has  no  acoordimoe, 
«il;her  with  the  ^kemhic  languages  or  with  the  Egyptian,  in 
any  part  of  the  gnmimatioai  foims,  or  the  xadieal  words, 
much  less  with  our  own,  and  therefore  surely  belongs  to  the 
•original  African  toz^e,  inliiaat  "ssxy  immediate  connexion 
with  the  preseirt  leakage  of  ^iie  Ethiopian-Egyptian  race, 
altiiough  the  people  may  have  been  often  comprehended  by 
the  ancients  "onder  the  name  of  Ethiopians,  and  were,  per- 
haps, less  strangers  to  "diem  by  descent,  l^ey  are  not  a 
trading  people,  and  therefore  can  only  reckon  up  to  twenty  in 
their  own  limguBfge ;  they  borrow  lihe  higher  decades  from  the 
ilciabic  language,  yet  they  use  a  peculiar  word  for  one  hundred 
— «mtZ.  G^e  grammatical  distinddon  between  the  genders 
esistB  almost  solely  throughout  the  language  in  the  personal 
pronouns  when  they  stand  alone ;  they  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween "  he"  and  "  she,"  but  not  between  "  he  gives"  and  "  she 
gives."  They  conjugate  more  by  additional  acrfcual  flexions,  as 
in  our  languages,  than  by  alteration  of  accent,  and  change  of 
vowel,  as  in  the  Semitic.  They  form  the  ordinals  by  the  addi- 
tion of  iti  ;  the  plural,  by  tgi  ;  they  do  not  possess  a  dual.  The 
oonnexion  of  the  pronouns  with  the  verb  is  both  prefix  and 
a£Sx,  but  it  is  simple  and  natural ;  they  distinguish  between 
the  present  and  the  preterite ;  they  express  the  future  by  a 
particle;  they  have  also  a  peculiar  form  for  the  passive 
voice.    The  root  of  the  negation  is  m,  usually  succeeded  by 

*  Compare  passages  in  Letters  XXIV.,  XX  Vi.,  JUL  VlII.  Agramaiar 
and  vocabuliirjr  of  the  Nuba  laingiiage,  as  well  as  a  translatioii  of  the 
Ooipd  of  Bt  liaise  iaito  the  KtAitm  tongue,  is  tesdy  Ibr  pabBcation. 
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an  n ;  perhaps  the  onlj  agreement  more  than  accidental 
with-  the  roots  of  most  other  languages.    Their  original 
wealth  of  ideas  is  yery  limited.    They  have,  indeed,  peculiar 
words  for  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ;  but  they  borrow 
terms  from  the  Arabic  for  time,  year,  month,  day,  and  hour ; 
water,  sea,  and  river,  are  all  essi;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  designate  the  Nile  by  a  particular  word — Tossi.    They 
have  ^culiar  words  for  all  native  animals,  tame  and  wild  i 
Arabic  words  for  everything  connected  with  house-building, 
and  even  navigation ;  it  is  only  the  boat  they  themselves  call 
^iih,  which,  most  likely,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Arabic 
merkab.    They  have  only  one  word — heti  (fenti) — for  the 
date-fruit  and  the  date-tree,  which  are  expressed  by  different 
terms  in  Arabic — hellah&jidnachele.  The  sycamore-tree  they 
call  by  an  Arabic  name;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  they 
designate  the  sent  (acacia)  tree  by  the  same  word  as  tree 
generally — £/*oui.    Spirit,  God,  slave,  the  ideas  of  relation- 
ship, the  different  parts  of  the  body,  weapons,  the  produce 
of  the  field,  and  aU  that  belongs  to  the  preparation  of  bread, 
have  Nubian  names ;   on  the  other  hand,  servant,  friend, 
enemy,  temple,  to  pray,  believe,  read,  is  Arabic.     It  is 
striking  that  they  have  special  words  for  writing,  and  book ; 
but  not  for  style,  ink,  paper,  letter.     They  call  all  the 
metals  by  Arabic  names,  with  the  exception  of  iron.     They 
are  rich,  in  the  Berber  tongue;  poor,  in  Arabic;  and,  in 
fact,  they  are  all  rich  in  their  miserable  home,  which  they 
oling  to  like  the  Swiss,  and,  devoid  of  wants,  they  despise 
the  Arabic  gold,  which  they  might  earn  in  Egypt,  where 
their  services  are  much  sought  for,  as  house  watchmen,  and 
in  all  confidential  posts. 

We  are  now.  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  camels,  to  com- 
mei^ce  our  desert  journey.  Till  we  reach  Abu  Hammed, 
eight  days  hence,  we  shall  only  once  find  water  fit  to  drink. 
We  shall  travel  four  days  longer  on  camels,  as  far  as  Berber ; 
there,  by  the  arrangement  of  Achmed  Pascha,  we  shall' find 
boats  ready  for  us.  We  must  go  to  Kartiim,  to  supply 
ourselves  again  with  provisions ;  if  we  may  believe  Linant,  to 
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go  still  kigtier  up  m&t^b  Aba  Hsrss,  «Ld  l^ioiiee  to  Mmb- 
dera^  in  ^  eastern  desert,  will  aosrcely  i^epfty  nx;  bat 
Achmed  Piuicha  has  premised  to  send  am  offioer  to  Maodera, 
to  test  once  more  the  statements  of  the  natives. 

I  shail  send  this  r&port,  with  lotiter  letors,  by  an  ei^vess 
messenger  to  Qeneh. 


LETTEE  Xn. 

Kontsko,  theSthJmmaryf  1844. 

It  is  with  no  &mall  regret  that  I  have  to  anfonn  yon  tibat 
we  shall,  perhi^,  be  compelled  to  give  up  onr  Ethiojpian 
journey,  the  second  principal  task  of  our  e:q>edition,  and 
return  to  the  north  &om  this  spd;.     We  have  waited,  in 
vain,  since  the  I7th  Novembdr  for  the  oamels,  always  pfo- 
mified,  but  never  appearing,  that  were  to  take  us  to  Berber, 
and  we  hav«  still  no  nK)re  prospect  of  seeing  them  than  nt 
the  beginning.    I  aja  soinry  to  say  that  what  we  heard  on 
our  arrival  is  confirmed ;  the  Arab  tribes,  who  alone  manage 
the  transport,  are  discontented  with  Mohammed  AlTs  re- 
duction of  the  charge  from  eighty  to  sixty  piastres  for  each 
camel  &om  hence  to  B^ber;  they  have  agreed  among  each 
other  to  send  no  more  camels  here,  and  no  iPirmaD,  no  foio- 
mises,  no  threats,  are  of  any  avail.    A  great  number  of 
chests,  with  ammunition,  destined  for  Ghartum,  have  been 
lying  here  these  ten  months  past,  and  they  are  unable  to 
convey  them  any  farther.    We  had  hoped  for  the  assistance 
of  Achmed  Pascha  Menekle,  the  new  govecoor  of  the  Southern 
Provinces,  as  he  had  been  most  friendly  and  unbounded  in 
his  promises.    The  ofiScer,  who  remaLaed  behind  here  with 
the  ammunition,  received  a  direct  order  from  him  to  detain 
the  first  camels  that  should  arrive,  for  our  use ;  nevertiielefis, 
we  are  not  at  all  nearer  to  oiu*  object.    The  Pascha  himself 
had  scarcely  means  to  pursue  his  journey  onwaid,  although 
he  required  but  few  camels.    He  hia^d  brought  some  of  them 
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with  Mm  &Dm  tibe  moxth^  and  he  caused  eonie  to  be  fozdUy 
driven  together  here.  Jiil'otwithBtaziding  thifl,  he  was  yeiy 
ill-proTided  on  his  d^mrture,  astid  it  is  aaid  that  half  of  Im 
beaetfl  either  died,  or  fell  sick  in  the  desert. 

On  the  3rd  Deoembw,  as  no  camels  had  yet  come,  though 
the  Faseha  m»st  have  passed  the. pixmnee  oi  Berb^,  from 
whence  he  was  to  send  us  the  requisite  number,  I  seat  our 
own  eccellent  and  tmstworthy  Kawaes,  Ibrahim  Agsk,  with 
Mohammed  Ali's  rirman,  across  the  des^  of  nine  days' 
journey,  to  Berber.  Meaawfaile,  we  w^it  up  as  far  as  Wadi 
Haifa,  to  the  second  Cataract,  and  viaited  the  numerous 
monuments  which  are  to  be  found  in  ^is  region,  returning 
h^e,  three  weeks  afterwards,  with  a  rich  harvest. 

It  is  now  thirty-one  days  since  our  Eawass  set  out  on  his 
journey,  and  a  lew  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Mudhir  of  Berber,  by  which  I  learn  that  he  was  still  unable 
to  furnish  .me  with  camels,  although,  afber  the  arrival  of  our 
Kawass,  and  the  reception  of  the  letter  of  the  Mudhir  in  this 
place,  he  had  immediately  despatched  soldiers,  in  order  to 
collect  the  necessary  number  of  sixty  camels.  Thus  they 
are  in  the  same  situation  there,  as  we  here ;  the  authorities 
can  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  ill-will  of  the  Arabs. 

Since  the  sudden  death  by  poison,  at  Chartum,  of  Achmed 
Faseha,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Sudan, 
and  who,  as  it  is  asserted,  has  for  some  time  past  been  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy,  in  order  to  make  himsdf  independent 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Southern  Kingdom  has  been  divided 
into  five  provinces,  and  placed  under  five  Paschas,  who  are 
to  be  installed  in  their,  several  offices  by  Achmed  Pascha 
Menekle.  One  of  their  number,  Emir  Pascha,  has  been 
hitherto  Bey  at  Chartum,  under  Achmed  Pasdia,  who,  it 
appears,  he  betrayed.  Three  others  arrived  at  Korusko  soon 
after  Achmed  Pascha  Menekle.  The  most  powerful  of  them, 
Hassan  Pascha,  went  to  his  province  of  Dongola  by  water, 
as  far  as  Wadi  Haifa ;  he  had  scarcely  any  attendants,  and 
wanted  but  few  camels  to  proceed  on  his  journey-  The 
second,  Mustaffia.  Pascha,  who  is  destined  for  Kordoian,  has 
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seized  bj  force  a  mercantile  caravan  returning  from  Berber. 
However,  by  the  Arabs'  report,  some  of  the  wearied  beasts 
became  unserviceable  when  they  reached  the  well,  which  is 
situated  about  four  days'  journey  in  the  desert ;  there  he 
found  some  merchants,  whom  he  robbed  of  eight  camels ; 
the  rest  of  this  caravan  did  not  make*  its  appearance  here, 
fearing  probably  that  it  would  be  again  detained,  it  has 
taken  another  route  to  Egypt.  The  third  Pascha,  Ferhat,  is 
still  waiting  here  with  us,  and  uses  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  collect  some  camels  from  the  north  or  the  south 
for  himself.  Hence  our  last  hope  has  vanished  with  respect 
to  this  province,  as  we  are  less  capable  than  he  to  arouse  the 
small  force  of  the  authorities ;  and  at  this  moment  we  have 
neither  Firman  nor  Kawass  with  us.  Every  one,  and  the 
Faschas  more  than  all,  endeavour  to  console  us  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  from  day  to  day ;  but  meanwhile  the  winter 
is  passing  away,  the  only  season  when  we  can  work  in  the 
upper  country.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Mudhir,  till  now  of 
Lower  I^ubia,  with  whom  we  were  on  friendly  terms,  has 
been  complained  of  by  the  Nubian  Sheikh  of  his  province  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  has  just  been  recalled  by  him.  This 
part  of  the  country  has,  therefore,  been  temporarily  placed 
under  the  Mudhir  of  Esneh,  whose  deputy  is  a  young,  but 
otherwise  well-disposed  man,  not  however  yet  acquainted 
with  the  province,  so  we  must  expect  still  less  from  him. 

I  have,  therefore,  at  length  made  up  my  mind  for  l^he  last 
course  which  remains  open  to  me.  I  shall,  myself,  go  to 
Berber  with  Abeken,  and  a  very  few  camels,  and  leave 
Erbkam  here,  with  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  all  the  baggage. 
There  I  shall  be  better  able  to  see  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
spot,  and,  by  aid  of  the  Firman  and  the  Kawass,  whose  autho- 
rity I  am  much  in  want  of  here,  I  shall  try  what  can  be 
done.  We  were  received  here,  by  Achmed  Pascha  Me*nekle, 
with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  are  already  assured  of  his 
most  efficient  support,  through  the  interposition  of  his  body- 
physician,  our  countryman  and  personal  friend.  Dr.  Koch. 
Perhaps  money  and  threats,  even  though  late  in  the  day. 
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may  carry  our  point.  By  mere  chance  I  have  myself  heen 
able  to  procure  six  camels.  Two  more  are  still  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  our  little  caravan;  but  the 
deputy  of  the  Mudhir,  with  the  best  will  towards  us,  cannot 
even  procure  these  two  camels.  We  have  already  been 
waiting  three  days  for  them,  and  still  do  not  know  whether 
we  shall  receive  them. 


LETTEE  XVn. 

« 

E  Damer,  the  24/A  Januan^y  1844. 

OiTB  diflGlculties,  though  at  a  late  hour,  are  terminated. 
I  arrived  here  yesterday  with  Abeken,  still  two  days'  journey 
from  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe,  and  probably  the  whole  of  our 
camp  also  arrived  yesterday  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Great  Desert  at  Abu  Hammed.  After  my  last  discouraging 
account  from  Berber,  I  set  out  on  the  8th  January,  about 
mid-day,  with  Abeken,  the  dragoman  Jussuf  Scherebieh,  a 
cook,  and  our  little  Nubian  boy  Auad.  "We  had  eight 
camels,  two  of  them,  however,  scarcely  in  a  fit  state  to  make 
the  journey,  and  two  asses.  As  the  promised  guide  was  not 
at  hand,  I  compelled  the  Sheikh  of  the  camels,  Achmed,  to 
accompany  us  himself,  as  he  might  be  of  service  to  us,  on 
account  of  his  reputation  among  the  tribes  of  the  Ababde 
Arabs  dwelling  here.  We  had  besides  these,  another  guide, 
Adar,  who  had  been  given  us  instead  of  the  promised  one, 
and  five  camel-drivers ;  and  soon  after  our  departure  several 
other  foot-passengers  joined  our  party,  besides  two  people 
with  asses,  who  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
return  to  Berber.  We  took  with  us  ten  water-skins,  some 
stores  of  rice,  macaroni,  biscuit,  and  cold  meat,  besides  a  light 
tent,  our  coverlets  on  which  to  ride  and  sleep,  the  requisite 
changes  of  linen,  and  a  few  books ;  and,  in  addition,  a  proper 
supply  of  good  courage,  of  which  I  scarcely  ever  feel  the  want 
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in  startzDg'  on  a  jonmej.  Onr  friends  accompanied  na  n 
short  way  into  the  rocky  yalley,  whicii  very  soon  entirdy 
concealed  tlie  neighboniing  banks  of  the  riyer,  and  its  pleasoirt 
pahn-trees. 

The  valley  was  hoth  wild  and  monotonons,  nothing  hnfc 
sandstone  rock,  the  sni&ce  of  which  was  homt  as  black  as 
coal,  but  in  every  quarry,  and  every  hollow,  this  changed  into 
a  brilliant  golden  yellow ;  from  these  a  multitude  of  streams 
of  sand,  like  streams  of  fire  out  of  black  dross,  trickled  down, 
and  filled  the  valleys.  We  were  preceded  by  the  guides ;  they 
.  had  simple  folds  of  drapery  round  their  shoulders  and  hips ;  in 
their  hands  were  either  one  or  two  spears,  made  of  firm,  but 
light  wood,  provided  with  iron  points  and  shafts ;  a  round, 
or  Kghtly  carved  shield,  with  a  very  prominent  boss  made  of 
giraffe  skin  covered  their  naked  backs ;  their  other  shields 
were  oblong  in  form,  and  usually  made  of  hippopotamna 
skin,  or  of  the  dorsal  hide  of  the  crocodile.  During  the 
night,,  and  often  in  the  daytime  also,  they  bound  sandals 
under  their  feet,  the  thongs  of  which,  not  unfrequently  cut 
out  of  one  piece  with  the  sole,  are  drawn  between  the  great 
toe  and  the  second  toe,  and  then  surround  the  foot  in  the 
manner  of  a  skate. 

Sheikh  Achmed  was  a  magnificent  man,  youthful,  but  tall 
and  noble  in  stature ;  he  had  extremely  supple  limbs,  of  a 
brilliant  brown^-blaek  colour,  his  features  were  veiy  expres- 
sive of  emotion,  a  brilliant  dark  eye,  which  had  both  a  gentle 
and  sly  look,  and  his  mode  of  speech  was  so  incomparably 
beautiful,  with  su>eh  harmonious  expression,  that  I  liked  to 
have  him  G(Mistantly  beside  me,  although  we  had  a  contiziual 
contest  with  him  in  Korusko,  as  he  was  bound  to  furnish  the 
eai&els  and  all  appurtenances,  and  on  account  of  circum- 
stanees  he  neither  would  nor  could  procure  them.  He  gaive 
us  »  proc^  in  the  des^*t  of  his  agility  and  the  eUaticity  of  his 
limbs,  for  taking  a  long  run  on  the  sandy  ground,  peculiarly 
iKofaivoufable  few  leaping,  he  made  a  bound  of  14^  feet  in 
width ;  I  measured  the  distance  between  the  footmarks  with 
his  lance,  which  waa  rather  more  than  two  metres  long 


(6  &et  7  inchea  Duglislk).  Ad&r,  our  aeoond  guide^  alone 
Teatured  to  make  the  leap  after  liim,  biik  he  did  not  neadj 
xeach  the  san^  distance^ 

The  first  daj  we  had  atairted  early,  about  eler^ft  o'clock  in 
the  morning^  and  we  rode  on  tiH  about  five ;  we  then  stopped 
{or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  went  on  again  till  about  half-past 
twelve.  We  then  pitched  our  tents  on  the  hard  ground, 
and  laid  down  to  sleep,  after  a  march  of  twelve  hours.  The 
most  refreshing  things  after  these  hot  and  fatiguing  days' 
journeys,  was  our  tea  in  the  evening ;  we  were,  however, 
obliged  to  habituate  ourselves  to  the  leathery  taste  of  the 
water,  which  we  perceived  even  through  the  tea  and  coffee; 
The  second  day  we  were  fourteen  hours  cm  our  camels; 
starting  about  eight  in  the  mornings  we  halted  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  eat  something,  proceeded  on  our 
journey  about  half-past  five,  and  about  half-past  twelve  we 
struck  our  encampment  for  the  night,  having  left  the  hills, 
and  about  ten  o'clock,  with  the  rising  moon,  descended  into 
a  vast  plain.  Hitherto  we  had  not  seen  a  tree,  nor  a  blade 
of  grass,  not  even  a  creature,  except  some  white  eagles  and 
ravens,  who  fed  upon  the  carrion  of  the  camels  which  had 
fallen.  On  the  third  day,  after  setting  off  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  met  a  troop  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  camels,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Q-overnment,  to  be  sent  into 
Egypt.  The  Pascha  is  anxious  to  import  several  thousand 
camels  from  Berber,  that  he  may  thereby,  in  some  measure, 
repair  the  ccKisequences  of  the  cattle-disease  of  last  year.  A 
great  number  had  already  passed  through  Korusko,  without 
our  venturing  to  make  use  of  them,  as  they  are  the  private 
prc^erty  of  the  Pascha ;  we  could  not  have  mounted  them 
besides,,  as  they  had  no  saddles. 

The  guide  of  the  troop,  whom  we  met  to-day,  brought  us 
at  last  the  long  desired  intelligence  that  our  Kawass,  Ibrahim 
Aga,  had  left  Berber  with  sixty  camels,  and  was  already 
marching  quite  close  to  us,  but  on  another  route,  which  led 
across  the  desert  a  little  more  to  the  west.  Sheikh  Achmed 
was  sent  after  him,  that  he  might  bring  us  three  good  camels, 
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in  place  of  our  feeble  ones ;  and  also  to  gain  some  further 
intelligence  about  bitn.  He  said  that  he  should  overtake  us 
the  following  night,  or  at  latest  the  second.  I  sent  a  couple 
of  lines  to  Erbkam,  by  the  Chabir  (guide)  of  the  troop.  We 
halted  about  half-past  five,  and  remained  all  night,  hoping 
to  see  Sheikh  Achmed  arrive  sooner.  Towards  evening  we 
saw  the  first  scanty  vegetation  of  the  desert;  the  yellowish- 
grey  dry  blades  of  grass,  which  were  hardly  visible  when 
near,  in  the  distance  gave  a  pale  greenish-yellowish  colour 
to  the  ground,  which  alone  called  my  attention  to  it. 

We  ought  to  have  arrived  the  fourth  day  at  the  well  of 
brackish  water,  fit  however  for  the  camels  to  drink ;  but  that 
we  might  not  hasten  on  too  quickly  before  Sheikh  Achmed, 
we  terminated  our  day's  journey  as  early  as  four  o'clock, 
about  four  hours  distant  from  the  well.  At  length,  about 
mid-day,  we  left  the  great  plain  Bahb  bbla  Mjl  (the  Eiver 
without  Water),  which  unites  with  the  mountain  chain  of 
El  Bab,  two  days'  journey  in  length,  and  which  we  had  entered 
coming  out  of  Korusko,  and  we  now  approached  other  chains. 
Hitherto  we  had  seen  nothing  but  sandstone  rocks,  both  be- 
neath and  around  us  ;  it  was  therefore  really  a  joyful  event, 
when  looking  down  from  my  tall  camel  upon  the  sand,  I  saw 
the  first  Plutonic  Eock.  I  immediately  glided  down  from 
my  saddle,  and  broke- off  a  fragment ;  it  was  a  greyish  green 
stone  of  very  fine  grain,  and  undoubtedly  of  the  nature  of 
granite.  The  preceding  chains  of  mountains  were  also  chiefly 
composed  of  species  of  porphyry  and  granite  of  different  colours, 
notunfrequently  associated  with  broad  veins  of  red  syenite,  such 
as  appears  so  abundantly  on  the  surface  at  Assuan,  and  which 
was  so  extensively  worked  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Far- 
ther in  the  mountains,  quartz  was  sometimes  very  prevalent, 
and  the  appearance  was  very  singular  when,  here  and  there 
at  different  heights,  the  snow-white  silicious  veins  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  black  mountains  issuing  like  a  spring 
from  a  point  in  the  mountain,  and  flowing  into  the  valley, 
where  its  white  rolled  fragments  spread  out  like  a  lake.  I 
carried  away  with  me  some  small  specimens  of  the  different 
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kinds  of  rocks.  After  we  had  passed  behind  a  low  mountain 
defile  and  a  small  valley,  Bahb'  Hatab  (the  Wood  Biver,  on 
account  of  the  wood,  which  is  said  to  grow  somewhat  farther 
away  on  some  neighbouring  mountains),  and  another  valley, 
Wadi  Dxlah,  inclining  to  the  northern  side  of  the  principal 
mountain  which  succeeds  it,  we  reached  the  rocky  hollow, 
E'  SiTFB,  where  we  expected  to  find  rain  water,  and  to  re-fill 
our  shrunken  water-skins  (jirhe,ph  gerSb).  During  one 
month  of  the  year,  about  May,  there  is  usually  some  rain  in 
this  high  mountain  of  primitive  rock.  The  huge  granite 
basins  in  the  hollow  valleys  are  then  filled,  aad  retain  the 
water  throughout  the  entire  year.  Some  vegetation  was  to 
be  seen  on  this  Plutonic  Bock,  resulting  from  the  rain,  and 
because  the  graoite  itself  seems  to  contain  more  fertilising 
matter  than  the  barren  loose  sand,  almost  wholly  composed 
of  small  grains  of  quartz.  In  Wadi  Delah,  which  evidently 
has  water  in  the  rainy  season,  we  came  to  a  long  continuous 
row  of  Doum  Palms ;  the  circular  form  of  their  leaves,  and 
their  bushy  growth,  has  a  less  bare  appearance  than  the  long 
slender-leaved  date  palm ;  the  latter  cannot  stand  the  rain, 
and  therefore  cannot  live  in  Berber,  while  the  Doum  Palm 
appears  in  Upper  Egypt  for  the  first  time,  quite  isolated,  and 
the  farther  we  travel  south,  we  see  them  in  greater  numbers, 
larger  in  size,  and  of  more  luxuriant  growth.  If  their  fruit 
drop  off  when  unripe  and  dcy,  the  small  portion  of  pulp 
round  the  stony  kernel  tastes  like  a  coating  of  sugar ;  if  they 
ripen,  the  yellowish  woody  pulp  may  be  chewed;  it  has  a 
good  taste,  and  some  of  their  firuit  had  an  aroma  almost  simi- 
lar to  the  pine-apple.  They  are  sometimes  as  large  as  the 
largest  apples. 

About  four  o'clock  we  pitched  our  camp,  the  camels  were 
sent  into  the  hoUow,  situated  behind,  to  the  rain  water,  and 
Abeken  and  I  got  upon  our  asses,  to  accompany  them  to 
these  natural  reservoirs.  Riding  over  coarse  gravel  and  sharp 
stones  we  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ascending 
defile ;  the  first  large  basins  were  empty,  we  left  our  asses 
and  camels  behind,  clambered  up  the  smooth  granite  sides  of 
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the  rock,  aod  stepped  from  oiie  basia  to  another  snudnt  ^hms 
huge  maases  of  rock.  All  were  empty ;  the  guide  said  tkare 
must  be  water  in  the  fissure  which  lay  &rtheat  back,  that 
there  it  was  nerer  exhausted;,  but  eyea  in  that  spot  Boia 
drop  was  to  be  found,  so  we  were.obl^;ed  to  return  without 
any  suGcew,  as  dry  as  we  came.  The  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  which  during  the  past  year  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  Sudan  into  Egypt,,  had  consumed  it  all.  Only  three  skina 
of  water  had  remained  over  for  our  party,  and  we  wwe 
therefore  compelled  to  find  out  some  means  to  procuie 
more.  Other  cisterns  were  said  to  exist  higher  up  in  the 
mountains  behind  this  defile.  I  was  anxious  to  dimb  up 
the  rocks  with  the  guide,  but  he  considered  it  too  dangerous 
an  undertaking.  We  turned  round,  rode  back  to  the  en- 
campment, and  with  the  setting  sun,  the  camels  were  forced 
to  start  once  more  in  search  of  water  among  the  hills  lying 
to  the  north,  about  an  hour  distant  &om  this  spot.  They 
returned  at  a  late  hour  with  four  skins  full  ^  the  water  was 
good,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Sheikh  Achmed,  however, 
dad  not  either,  return  this  night,  and  we  now  hoped  to  find 
him  at  the  weU,  whither  he  might  have  preceded  ua  by  the 
southern  road. 

We  started  soon  afber  sunrise,  on  the  fifth  day,  and  pene- 
trated deep^  into  the  great  mountain  chaia  of  £oft,  which 
always  exhibited  the  same  rock,  at  first  edaty  in  texture,  then 
more  in  the  form  of  blocks,  afterwards  abounding  in  quartz. 
The  heat  of  the  day  was  more  oppressive  in  the  momitains 
than  in  the  plains,  where  the  north  wind  blowing  almost 
continuously,  produces  greater  coolness.  "With  the  exception 
of  the  different  kinds  of  rock,  there  was  little  around  to  attract 
our  notice.  I  met  with  a  great  ant-hill  in  the  middle  of  the 
barren  desert,  and  I  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time ',  there  were 
smaller  and  larger  bright  black  ants,  who  w^*e  carrying  all 
the  small  pieces  of  earth  which  they  were  able  to  lift  out  of 
their  building,  so  that  the  coarser  little  stones  alone  re- 
mained, and  formed  boM  walls ;  the  larger  ants  w^re  distixk- 
guiahed  by  their  heada  being  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
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twice  as  tliick  as  tiie  oifaers,  and  tliej  did  ooi  theii»d.¥eB 
work,  but  led  tiie  legimezity  and  gave  a  pnali  to  eaeh  of  the 
smaller  ants,  who  were  carrying  Dotbing,  drof e  them  for- 
wards, and  kept  them  more  diligentlj  at  work. 

The  diffictiltj  to  convene  when  ruling  on  the  hard-pacin^ 
canel  ia  so  mnch  the  greater  becaase  it  is  not  easy  to  nake 
tbem  keep  the  step  beside  eaeh  other,  as  with  the  horse  or 
ass.  When  upon  a  good  dromedary  (Heg^n),  and  travdling 
without,  or  with  but  very  little  baggage,  the  creature  keeps 
in.  a  tarot.  This  is  an  easy  pace,  and  is  not  very  fatiguing, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  accustomed  to  the  long  step  of  the 
ordinary  baggage-camel,  which  throws  the  high  load  back- 
wurds  and  forwards.  Yet  even  this  was  alleviated  by  our 
being  sometimes  i  able  to  dismount  from  our  camels  and  get 
upon  our  asses^  and  we  often  went  on  foot  for  a  considerable 
distance  both  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 

I  now  return  to  the  fifth  day  c^  our  desert  journey.  We 
started  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  the  little 
valley  of  E*  Sufr,  where  we  had  encamped  under  some  gum, 
or  sont-trees,  and  about  half-past  twelve,  after  turning  to 
ear  left  into  a  flat  valley  for  the  distance  of  about  half  an 
hour  from  our  road  among  the  hills,  we  reached  the  brackie^ 
well  ia  Wabi  Mubhajd.  Here  we  had  accomplished  about 
hsM  our  desert  journey.  We  saw  some  huts  buUt  of  small 
stones  and  reeds,  and  near  them  a  couple  of  starved  goats 
were  fruitlessly  searching  for  some  pasture ;  our  black  host 
led  us  into  a  reed  arbour,  where  we  made  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  we  could  in  the  shade. 

In  this  rocky  valley  we  had  been  struck  for  some  time  by 
the  snow-white  crust  of  Natron,  frequently  appearing  above 
the  sand  which  makes  the  water  of  the  well  bnbckish. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  divides  iato  two 
biaaehes,  the  waiter  is  to  be  found  between  five  and  six  feet 
beneath  the  surfiwe,  and  has  been  discovered  by  digging 
dghit  wells.  The  water  in  the  wella  which  lie  farthest  back, 
is  greenish,  rather  salt,  and  has  a  bad  taste,  which,,  however, 
sataafies  the  camels ;  the  three  in  fronts  on  the  comtraiy^  yield 
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clear  water,  wWcli  might  very  well  have  been  drank  by  us  in 
a  case  of  necessity.  There  is  a  government  station  here, 
usually  inhabited  by  six  persons,  but  at  the  present  moment 
four  of  them  had  been  sent  out  on  an  excursion,  and  only 
two  remained  behind.  Erom  this  spot  there  are  two  roads  to 
Korusko,  a  western  and  an  eastern  one.  Ibrahim  Aga  had 
chosen  the  former  road,  we  the  latter,  and  we  had,  therefore, 
unfortunately  missed  each  other.  Sheikh  Achmed  was  also 
not  to  be  found  here ;  probably  he  had  not  overtaken  our 
camels  before  the  second  day,  and  we  were  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  journey  without  him.  .    . 

The  Ababde  Aeabs,  with  whom  we  have  now  everywhere 
to  deal,  are  an  honest  and  trustworthy  people,  from  whom 
we  have  less  to  fear  than  from  the  crafty  and  thievish  Eellaha 
in  Egjrpt.  To  the  north-east  of  their  territory,  the  races  of 
the  BisoHABi  are  spread  over  the  country,  who  have  a  pecu- 
liar language,  and  are  now  in  bitter  enmity  with  the  Ababde 
Arabs,  because  more  than  two  years  ago  when  they  had  at- 
tacked and  murdered  some  Turkish  soldiers  in  the  little  valley 
where  we  had  spent  the  night,  Hassan  Chalif,  the  superior 
Sheikh  of  the  Ababdes,  to  whose  protection  the  road  of  com- 
munication between  Berber  and  Korusko  had  been  confided, 
caused  forty  of  the  Bischaris  to  be  put  to  death.  Besides, 
by  aid  of  the  Ababdes,  more  than  four-and-twenty  years  ago, 
Ismael  Pascha  succeeded  in  bringins:  his  army  across  the 
desert,  and  taking  possession  of  tfe  ludan.  Iti  only  upon 
the  road  that  we  are  now  pursuing  that  guides  are  main- 
tained by  government ;  there  are  none  on  the  longer  road, 
from  Berber  to  Assuan,  which  is,  however,  better  supplied 
with  water,  though  now  but  little  used.  About  half-past 
four  we  rode  away  from  the  well,  after  we  had  inspected 
some  hagr  mektuh  (stones  with  inscriptions)  for  which  we 
inquire  everywhere,  viz.,  some  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
which,  in  somewhat  modem  times,  a  number  of  horses,  camels, 
and  other  creatures  have  been  roughly  scratched,  similar  to 
what  we  had  already  often  seen  in  Nubia.  About  half-past 
nine  we  halted  for  the  night,  after  having  quitted  the  high 
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diain  of  mouhtaiiis  an  hour  and  a  half  previotisly.  On  the 
monring  of  the  sixth  day,  we  crossed  the  wide  plain  Mttk- 
DfeBA,  to  which  another  lofty  chain,  Abu  Sihha,  is  attached, 
at  the  farther  side;  the  southern  frontier  of  this  plain, 
where  it  inclines  towards  that  chain,  is  called  Abbebab  ;  the 
southern  portion  of  the  large  chain  of  Boft  lying  behind  us 
is  called  Abu  Sehejat. 

About  three  o'clock  we  left  the  plain  behind  us,  and  again 
entered  the  mountain  range,  which,  like  the  others,  is  com- 
posed of  granite.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  we  halted  for 
our  mid-day's  repose.  In  a  couple  of  hours  we  rode  on 
farther,  and  encamped  towards  midnight,  after  we  had  tra- 
versed another  small  plain,  and  from  the  stony  range  Abab 
AuiB  which  succeeds  it,  entered  a  new  plain,  comprehended 
under  the  same  appellation,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  last 
chain  of  mountains  belonging  to  this  desert  of  G-ebel 
Geaibat. 

On  the  following  day,  the  seventh  of  our  journey,  we 
started  about  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  at  length, 
beyond  Q-ebel  Graibat,  we  reached  the  great  boundless  plain 
of  Adebebat,  which  we  did  not  quit  again  till  we  arrived  at 
Abu  Hammed.  To  the  south-west  we  now  kept  in  view 
the  small  hill  El  Eabut  and  the  larger  range  of  Mogbab  ;  to 
the  east,  far  distant,  another  moimtain  chain,  Abu  JNTuqaba, 
joins  that  of  Adar.  Auib.  Then  to  the  south-east  there  were 
other  Bischari  chains  of  mountains,  whose  names  were  un- 
known to  our  Ababde  guides.  The  commencement  of  the 
great  plain  of  Aderer&t  was  covered  for  whole  hours  together 
with  beautifdl,  pure  quartz,  sometimes  rising  up  out  of  the 
sand  in  the  form  of  solid  rock,  although  the  predominant 
kind  of  rock  continued  to  be  black  granite,  which  towards 
the  south  was  traversed  by  a  broad  vein  of  red  granite. 
Early  in  the  day  a  small  caravan  of  merchants  passed  us  at 
some  little  distance. 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  day  we  saw  the  most 
b^utiful  mirages,  both  near  us  and  at  a  distance,  exhibiting 
a  very  deceptive  resemblance  to  lakes  and  rivers,  in  which 
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the  mountaiiuiy  blocks  of  stoae,  and  evieiydiiDg  asoimd  is 
reflected,  as  if  in  clear  water.  They  form  a  struige  o(Hk- 
trafit  with  the  hard  arid  deaerfc,  aad,  as  it  iK  related,  muat 
ha¥^e  oAen  bittedy  deceived  many  a  poor  wanderer.  Whoi 
we  aze  not  aware  that  no  water  can  be  there,  it  is  often 
totally  impoBsiUe  to  distingnish  the  semUaaoe  from  Hie 
reality.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  in  ihe  neighboiirhood  of 
El  MxoflXKBF,  I  fdt  pecfeetly  certain  that  I  saw  either 
Kile  water  which  had  overflowed,  or  a  branch  of  the  nver, 
and  I  rode  up,  bat  only  found  Bajblb,  Soheitut,  ''  The  water 
of  Satan,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs. 

Even  though,  the  sand  may  have  obliterated  all  traces  of 
the  caravan  road,  it  cannot  easily  be  missed  during  the  day,  as 
it  is  suj£ciently  marked  by  innumerable  skeletons  of  camels, 
several  of  which  are  always  in  view ;  yesterday  I  counted 
forty-one,  which  we  passed  during  the  last  half  hour  before 
sunset.  We  did  not  lose  one  of  our  own  camels,  although 
they  had  ndt  rested  long  in  Korusko,  and  had  had  scareely 
anything  to  eat  or  drink  on  the  road.  My  own  camel,  into 
whose  mouth  I  had  someiimes  put  a  piece  of  bucuit,  used  to 
look  round  in  the  middle  (^  the  march  when  it  heard  me 
biting,  or  twist  round  its  long  neck,  till  it  laid  its  head,  with 
its  solt  large  eyes  cm  my  lap,  to  get  something  more. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  for  about 
two  hours,  and  then  went  on  again  till  about  eleven  o'dock, 
when  we  went  in  search  of  a  place  for  our  night's  encampment 
in  the  great  plain.  The  wind  however  blew  so  violently  i^at 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  our  tent.  In  spite  of  the  ten  iron 
p^s  which  fasten  it  all  the  way  round,  it  was  three  tames 
overthrown,  before  it  was  compktely  pitched ;  we  allowed  it 
therefore  to  remain  as  it  was,  and  laid  ourselves  down  behind 
a  little  wall,  which  the  guide  had  made  out  of  the  saddles 
of  the  camels,  to  protect  us  from  the  wind,  and  we  slept  a  la 
lelle  etoile. 

,  On  the  eighth  day  we  might  have  arrived  at  Abu  Haanmed 
late  that  evening,  but  determined  to  halt  for  the  night,  one 
hour  sooner,  that  we  might  reach  the  Nile  by  daylight.    The 
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UrdB  of  -poey  ioBreased  in  avntber  as  ym  mpgroaAei  the 
jdver;  we  fi^liieiied  ftwaj  sboat  tiiirty  ToitoeB  fron  the 
fiecii  onroiBe  of  a  auiiel,  and  only  tl^  dsy  before  I  had 
Aot  a  w]iite  eagle  ia  the  deseit,  as  well  as  some  desert  par- 
tridges, that  were  in  search  of  stray  grains  cf  Dnxia^  on 
tike  earaTan  road.  We  anlj  saw  the  feotstepa  of  beasrfcs  of 
prey,  round  the  skeletons  of  the  camels;  they  did  not  disturb 
hb  in  the  night,  as  they  did  in  ihe  camp  at  KontslDo,  wiiere 
we  killed  a  liyama,  besides  seveml  jadcals.  Towards  mid- 
isf  we  net  a  caranm  tf  slaves.  Tba  last  enoaanpment  for 
the  night  before  we  reached  Abu  Hanuned  wasin  a  less  windy 
fowUcm,  yet  oar  supply  of  cluBFOoal  was  exhausted,  and  our 
people  bfld  fooqgotten  to  ftollecb  ^maels'.  dung  on  the  road  for 
fiiel^  therefor^  to  appease  oar  thirst,  we  were  obliged  to  be 
contented  to  drink  the  last  brown  water  of  the  eddns  unboiled. 
We  could  give  no  saere  to  the  asses. 

On  the  16th  Jaauory  we  mounted  our  camels  about  half-past 

seyen  in  the  morning,  and  looked  forth  from  our  high  thrones 

towaids  the  Kile.    It  was,  however,  only  visible  a  very  short 

time  before  we  reached  it.   The  ri^er  does  not  eat  through  any 

broad  TaUey  at  liiis  spot,  but  flows  in  a  bare,  rocky  channel, 

passing  almost  nnperceived  through  the  sH^tly  elevated  and 

wide  rocky  plain.     On  the  farther  side  of  the  river  the  ground 

had  more  the  character  of  a  plain,  and  some  Doum  Palms 

grew  upon  an  island  that  had  fanned  there.  Shortly  before  we 

readied  the  bank,  we  met  a  ixoop  of  150  camels,  which  had  just 

started  :from  Abu  Hammed.    A  great;  cireular  embankment 

of  earth  theoi  became  visible  with  some  towers  upon  it  bike  a 

fortress,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  great  Arab  Sheikh 

Hassan  Chalif^  for  the  govemmeat  stores.  A  small  hollow  con- 

teins  five  huts,  one  made  of  iitones  and  earth,  another  of  trunks 

of  trees,  two  of  mats,  one  of  bus,  or  durra-sfcraw ;  a  more  open 

space  then  spread  before  us  surrounded  by  several  wretched 

loBOuses,  one  of  which  was  prepared  for  our  reception.    A 

brother  of  TTaaaftn  Chalif  vdio  lives  here  came  out  to  meet 

US;  he  led  ns  into  the  ihouse,  and  proffered  his  services. 

*  Bhorra.    Bdlcus  mrghtm,    Kenrick,  Anc.  Eg.-^Tiu 
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Some  anqarebs  (reed  bedsteaoU),  which  on  account  of  the 
creeping  vermin  are  much  in  use  here,  were  brought  within 
doors,  and  we  settled  ourselves  for  the  day,  and  the  following 
night,  for  we  were  obliged  to  allow  the  camels  at  least  so  much 
time  for  repose.  "  ' 

We  were  surrounded  by  a  great  square  space,  thirty  feet 
wide  on  every  side,  the  walls  were  made  of  stone  and  earth,  two 
thick  trunks  of  trees,  branching  like  a  fork,  supported  a  large 
architrave,  above  which  the  other  joists  were  placed,  which . 
were  covered  and  joined  together  by  mats  and  wickerwork. 
It  strongly  reminded  me  of  some  very  ancient  architecture 
which  we  had  seen  represented  in  the  rock-grottoes  of  Beni- 
hassan ;  the  columns,  the  network  of  the  ceiling,  through 
which  as  in  that  instance  the  only  light  except  what  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  door  entered  by  a  square  opening  iu  the  centre, 
there  was  no  window.  The  door  was  composed  of  four  short 
trunks  of  trees,  of  which  the  uppermost  one  was  exactly  like 
the  ornamented  door-posts  in  the  tombs  of  the  time  of  the 
Pyramids.  We  hung  a  canvas  curtain  before  the  door  to 
protect  us  from  the  wind  and  dust ;  another  door  led  at  the 
opposite  comer  into  a  side-room,  which  was  arranged  for 
the  kitchen.  It  was  a  windy  day,  and  the  wind  was  dis- 
agreeably charged -with  saud,  so  that  we  went  very  little  out 
of  doors.  But  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  some  pure  and 
fresh  Nile  water,  and  a  meal  of  well-dressed  mutton.  The 
Gfreat  Desert  lay  behind  us;  and  we  were  only  four  days' 
journey  from  El  Mech^ref,  the  capital  of  Berber,  during 
which  time  we  should  follow  the  course  of  the  river.  We 
learned  that  Achmed  Pascha  Menekle  was  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, or  thia.t  he  would  soon  arrive,  in  order  to  lead  a  military 
expedition  from  D^mer,  a  short  day's  journey  beyond  El 
Mech^ref,  up  the  Atbara  to  the  province  of  Taba,  where 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Bischaris  had  revolted. 

When  we  stepped  out  of  doors  the  following  morning,  our 
Arabs  had  all  anoiuted  themselves  most  beautifully,  and  had 
put  on  clean  clothes ;  but  what  most  astonished  us,  was  the 
appearance  of  their  magnificent  white  powdered  wigs,  which 
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gave  quite  a  venerable  appearance  to  their  faces.  To  make 
their  toilet  complete,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  combing  up 
their  great  heads  of  hair  into  a  high  toupie,  which  is 
sprinkled  over  with  fine,  flaky,  shining,  white  butter,  like 
powder,  expressly  prepared  for  this  purpose.  But  in  a 
short  time,  when  the  sun  rises  higher,  this  greasy  snow 
melts,  and  the  hair  seems  then  as  if  it  was  covered  with 
innumerable  pearls  of  dew,  till  even  these  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  dripping  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  spread  a 
gloss  over  the  pliant  dark  brown  skin,  which  gives  their 
well-built  figures  the  appearance  of  antique  bronze  statues. 

We  started  the  next  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  with  a 
fresh  camel,  which  we  had  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
in  exchange  for  a  tired  one.  The  nearer  we  approach  the 
island  of  Meroe,  the  valley  becomes  so  much  the  wider,  and 
more  fertile,  and  the  desert  even  becomes  more  like  a  steppe. 
The  first  station  was  G-eg,  where  we  passed  the  night  in  an 
open  space  of  ground ;  the  air  is  very  warm  ;  about  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon  it  was  still  25^  E.  (87°  Fahr.).  The 
second  night  we  halted  beyond  Abtj  Has  chin,  close  to  a 
village,  which  in  fact  is  not  really  a  station,  as  we  were 
anxious  to  get  through  the  five  ordinary  stations  in  the 
space  of  four  days ;  the  third  night  we  halted  in  the  open 
air,  near  a  cataract  of  the  Nile.  On  the  fourth  day  from. 
Abu  Hammed  we  removed  somewhat  farther  from  the  river 
into  the  desert,  yet  we  always  remained  on  the  soil  of  the 
ancient  valley,  if  I  may  so  designate  a  yellowish  earth  which 
is  now  no  longer  overflowed  by  the  river,  but  which  was 
turned  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  directly  from 
beneath  the  sand ;  that  they  might  improve  their  fields  with 
it.  "We  stopped  in  the  evening  at  the  village  of  El  Chob, 
one  hour  distant  from  El  Mecheref,  and  the  fifth  day  we 
arrived  at  an  early  hour  at  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Berber. 

I  sent  the  dragoman  forward  to  announce  our  arrival,  and 
to  ask  for  a  house,  which  was  given  up  to  us,  and  we  took 
possession  of  it  immediately.    The  Mudhir  of  Berber  was  in 
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iDflmer,  but  Bis  "Wakil,  or  representative,  visited  tis,  and 
Boon  after  Hassan  Chalif,  the  principal  Arab  Sheikh,  who 
promised  ns  better  camels  to  take  ns  to  D&mer ;  he  was  re- 
joiced to  hear  some  tidings  of  his  and  our  friends,  Linant 
and  Bonomi,  and  was  much  pleased  in  looking  over  our 
picture  books,  among  which  he  found  likenesses  of  some  of 
his  own  relations  and  ancestors.  We  had  scarcely  arrived, 
before  we  received  news  that  Hassan  Pascba  bad  arrived  at 
the  same  time  as  ourselves,  from  a  different  quarter.  He 
liad  travelled  from  Korusko  to  his  province  of  Dongola,  and 
now  came  from  Edabbe,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Dongola, 
right  across  the  desert  to  Bl  M^cheref,  whither  Emin,  the 
new  Pascha  of  Chartum,  had  gone  to  meet  him.  This  meet- 
ing caused  us  some  inconvenience  with  respect  to  the 
arrangements  of  our  journey ;  nevertheless,  we  so  far  ad- 
vanced our  object,  that  on  the  following  morning,  the  22nd 
of  January,  soon  after  Hassan  Pascha  had  again  set  out  on 
his  journey,  we  were  also  enabled  to  depart  for  the  south, 
leaving  two'  camels  behind,  which  we  did  not  require  any 
longer  as  water-carriers,  and  exchanging  three  others  for 
better  ones. 

"We  rode  away  about  mid-day,  and  stopped  in  the  evening 
at  the  last  village  before  reaching  the  river  Mogr^,  the 
ancient  Astaboeas,  which  we  had  to  cross  before  getting  to 
Dameb.  It  is  called  on  the  maps  Atbara,  which  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  Astaboras;  yet  this  name  does  not 
appear  now  to  be  used  for  the  lower,  but  for  the  upper  river, 
beginning  from  the  place  of  the  same  name.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  crossed  the  river  close  to  its  mouth.  Even 
at  this  point  it  was  now  very  narrow  in  its  great  bed,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  is  entirely  filled,  and  two  months  hence 
it  is  only  prevented  from  being  wholly  dried  up  by  a  little 
stagnant  water.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  river  we  entered 
the  (Strabonic)  island  of  Meeoe,  by  which  appellation  the 
land  between  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras  was  designated. 
Two  hours  inore  and  we  arrived  at  Damer. 

The  houses  were  too  wretched  to  receive  us.  I  despatched 
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Jasonf  to  Emm  Paeeha,  in  wbose  province  we  now  are,  and 
.who  has  encamped  in  tents  with  Hassan  Fascha  on  the  hmk 
of  the  river.  He  sent  a  Kawass  to  meet  us,  and  invited  us 
to  dismount  and  to  dine  with  them.  I  however  preferred  to 
httve  our  tent  pitched  at  some  little  distance,  and  first  of  all 
ta  change  our  travellii^  costume.  The  Mudhir  of  Berber 
ifixmediately  visited  us  to  ask  what  we  might  require,  and 
soon  after  Emin  Fascha  sent  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  us  to 
am  tent:  four  well  cooked  dishes,  and,  besides,  a  whole 
nbeep  stuffed  with  rice  and  roasted  on  the  spit,  with  a  flat 
cake  of  puff  paste  stuffed  with  meat. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  about  the  time  of 
Asser,  we  announced  that  we  were  going  to  pay  our  visit ; 
jost  as  we  were  making  our  arrangements  to  set  out  we 
heaird  some  sailors'  songs,  and  saw  two  boats  with  red  flags, 
and  the  crescent,  floating  down  the  river ;  it  was  Achmed 
Fascha  Menekle,  who  was  returning  from  Chartum.  The 
Faschas  and  the  Mudhir  immediately  repaired  to  his  boat, 
and  it  was  late  before  they  separated ;  our  friend,  Dr.  Koch, 
unfortunately,  was  not  expected  to  arrive  from  Chartum  for 
two  days  later.  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Erbkam  very 
soon  after  our  arrival,  in  which  he  announced  to  me,  through 
a  passing  Kawass,  that  he  had  left  Korusko  on  the  15th 
January  with  Ibrahim  Aga ;  he  wrote  from  their  first  night's 
encampment.  The  Kawass  had  ridden  with  incredible  speed 
in  fourteen  days  from  Cairo  to  Berber,  and  he  brought 
Achmed  Fascha  the  permission  which  had  been  earnestly  re- 
quested, to  raise  the  government  charge  for  the  camels  be- 
tween Korusko  and  Berber  from  sixty  to  ninety  piastres 
above  what  it  was  before. 

26th  Januan/, — The  day  before  yesterday  we  paid  an 
early  visit  to  Achmed  Fascha,  which  he  returned  yesterday, 
He  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  accelerate  our  journey  on- 
wards. He  communicated  to  us  that,  as  he  had  before  pro- 
mised, he  had  sent  an  officer  from  Abu  Haras  to  Mandera, 
three  days  into  the  desert,  and  had  heard  it  reported  by  him 
that  some  great  rains  were  still  extant  on  that  spot.  A  letter 
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from  Chartum,  which  we  received  yesterday  from  Dr.  Koch, 
mentioned  the  same  thing,  and  it  was  verbally  confirmed  by. 
himself  this  morning.  After  dinner  he  is  going  to  introduce 
us  to  Musa  Bey,  who  has  been  on  the  spot.  At  the  same 
time  he  informed  us  that  he  had  received  some  letters 
addressed  to  us,  and  that  they  were  left  in  Chartum ;  also 
that  the  draughtsman  who  had  been  engaged  from  Eome  had 
arrived  in  Cairo. 

A  boat  is  ready  in  El  Mecheref  for  our  travelling  com- 
panions. I  myself,  however,  intend  to  ride  on  before  vdth 
Abeken.  Achmed  Pascha  has  sent  me  word  that  in  an  hour's 
time  a  courier  departs  for  Cairo,  who  will  take  this  letter 
with  him. 

Postscript, — The  glowing  accounts  about  Mandera,  upon 
closer  inquiry,  seem  to  want  confirmation.  It  will  hardly  be 
worth  our  while  to  go  there. 


LETTEE  XYIII. 

On  the  Blue  River,  Province  of  Sennar,  Lot,  13<», 
2nd  March,  1844. 

To-DAT  we  reach  the  most  southern  limit  of  our  African 
journey.  To-morrow  we  again  turn  towards  the  north  and 
homewards.  We  shall  go  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seeo — a  place  on  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of 
Senn^  and  Fasokl,  for  our  time  vill  not  allow  us  to  do 
more.  From  Chartum  I  have  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
this  spot,  with  Abeken  alone.  We  relinquished  the  desert 
journey  to  Mandera,  the  rather  as  the  eastern  territories  are 
at  present  insecure  from  the  war  in  Taka ;  and  we  now 
employ  the  time,  in  travelling  several  days  farther  across 
Sennar,  to  gain  some  information  about  the  character  of  the 
river  and  the  adjacent  country.  This  journey  is  worth  the 
trouble,  for,  from  Abu  Haras,  situated  at  the  influx  of  the 
Eahad,  between  Chartum  and  Sennar,  the  character  of  the 
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whole  country  is  completely  altered  in  its  soil,  vegetation, 
and  animals.  I  then  thought  I  should  like  to  obtain  a  yiew 
of  the  Nile  valley  itself,  as  far  up  the  river  as  possible,  as 
the  character  of  this  narrow  strip  of  country  has  had  a 
greater  influence  on  the  course  of  history  thfdi  any  other 
spot  in  the  whole  world. 

It  is  impossible,  without  incurring  danger,  or  making  pe- 
culiar preparations,  to  travel  up  the  White  Eiver  beyond  a 
few  days'  journey,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Mohamed  All's 
conquests.  After  this,  there  are  the  Sghillites  on  the 
western  bank,  the  DiifKAS  on  the  eastern,  both  native 
negro  nations,  who  are  not  very  friendly  to  Northern  guests. 
The  Blue  Eiver  is  navigable  still  farther  up,  and  in  historical 
times,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  was  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  "White  Eiver,  as  it  was  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  North,  and  Abyssinia.  I  should 
have  Hked  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  province  of 
i'asokl,  the  last  under  Egyptian  rule ;  but  it  cannot  be  com- 
bined with  the  calculation  of  our  time.  This  evening,  there- 
fore, we  shall  terminate  our  southern  journey. 

But  I  must  go  back  in  my  reports  to  Damer,  where,  on  the 
27th  January,  I  embarked  with  Abeken  upon  a  boat  belong- 
ing to  Musa  Bey,  the  first  adjutant  of  Achmed  Pascha,  who 
politely  placed  it  at  our  disposal.  About  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  we  halted  for  the  night  at  the  island  of  Dal 
Haiji.  We  had  received  a  Kawass.  from  Emin  Pascha,  who 
came  here  with  Ismael  Pascha  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
the  country,  went  with  Defterdar  Bey  to  Kordofan  (or,  as 
he  expresses  it,  Kordifal),  then  accompanied  him  on  his 
avenging  march  to  Schendi,  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
of  Ismael,  and  since  that  time  has,  for  three-and-twenty 
years,  roamed  over  the  whole  of  the  Sudan  in  all  directions. 
He  carries  in  his  head  the  most  complete  map  of  these 
countries,  and  has  a  marvellous  memory  for  names,  direc- 
tions, and  distances ;  so  that  I  have  drawn  two  maps  accord- 
ing to  his  statements,  particular  parts  of  which  may  not  be 
without  geographical  interest.    He  has  also  been  in  Mecca, 
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aoEifl  therefore  likes  to  be  ealkd  Hagigi  Ibrahim  (The  Filgritt 
Ihnhiiii).  He  has  great  esperienoe  in  attier  matters  ako, 
and  wiH  be  ectremely  useful  to  ub  from  his  long  and  eztoA- 
mye  Icnowledge  of  the  countiy. 

On  the  2^h  Januaary  we  halted  about  mid-day  at  anishmd 
called  G^oMBA,  as  we  heard  that  there  wesee  some  miiis  ia 
iifee  vicinitj  which  we  were  anxious  to  see.  We  were  obliged 
to  go  through  a  shallow  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  to  ride  ba^L  an 
hour  northwards  on  the  eastern  bank.  AJb  lengthy  afiker 
passing  the  villages  of  Motmar  and  El  iJcand,  between  a 
third  village,  SAOAni,  and  a  fourth,  QmrsA^  we  found  the  in* 
aigni£ieant  ruins  of  an  ancient  place,  constructed  of  bridcB 
and  strewed  over  with  potsheirds. 

We  returned  in  the  mid'^day  heat,  not  in  the  very  best 
humour,  and  did  not  reach'BsaEnATra&H  in  our  boat  befine 
sunset,  near  which  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe  are  situated.  It 
is  singular  that  Oailliaud  does  not  mention  this  spot ;  he  only 
speaks  of  the  Pyramids  of  Assirn,  i,  &  6ns,  or  s'  Sctb. 
G^s  is  the  name  of  the  whole  plain  in  which  the  ruina  of 
the  town  and  Pyramids  are  situated,  and  also  a  single  portion 
of  Beg'erauieh,  which  last,  by  wrong  spelling,  is  called,  in  Hos- 
kins,  Beobomi. 

Although  it  was  already  dark,  I  nevertheless  rode  to  the 
Pyramids  with  Abeken.  They  are  situated  a  short  hoar 
iidand,  on  the  first  elevation  of  the  low  hills  which  run  along 
in  an  easterly  direction.  The  moon,  which  was  in  its  first 
quarter,  feebly  illuminated  the  plain,  cov^^red  with  stonas, 
low  bushes,  and  clumps  of  reeds.  After  a  rapid  ride,  we  at 
length  reached  the  foot  -of  a  row  of  Pyramids,  closely 
crowded  together,  w^hich  rose  before  us  in  a  crescent,  as  the 
farm  of  the  narrow  elevation  rendered  necessary.  To  I3ie 
right,  a  little  behind,  another  group  of  Pyramids  joined  ihem^ 
a  third  lies  more  to  the  south,  and  rather  more  forward  in 
the  plain,  but  too  distant  to  be  seen  by  half  moonlight.  I 
faet^ied  the  bridle  of  my  donkey-steed  to  a  block  of  atone, 
and  clambered  up  the  first  mound  of  ruaiHL 

Altihoogh  the  individual  P^ramidfi  ape  iiot  aopozaiefy 
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jplaoed  aoccoding  to  the  quarters  of  the  hearenfl,  as  Hbej  are 
in  IS^pt,  ne^ertiielessall  the  ante-chambers  here  attaehed  to 
the  !l^rnunids  themselves  are  turned  awaj  from  the  river, 
towards  the  east,  doubtless  on  the  same  religious  grounds 
which  induced  the  Egyptians  to  place  the  unattached  temples 
standing  in  front  of  their  Pyramids  also  towards  the  east ; 
therefore,  in  G-izeh  and  Sagara,  towards  the  river,  while  their 
aepiikhral  chambers  axe  towards  the  west. 

JBbdf  looking,  half  feeling,  I  found  some  sculptures  on  the 
outer  walls  of  the  small  sepulchral  temple,  and  I  also  felt 
figures  and  writing  on  the  inn^  waUs.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  the  end  of  a  candle  in  my  saddle-pocket ;  I  lighted 
this,  and  then  examined  scTeral  aote-chambers.  There  I 
immediately  encounteied  the  IJgyptian  gods,  Osiris,  Isia, 
NephthjB,  Atmu,  &c^  with  their  names  in  the  known  hiero- 
glyphic character.  I  also  found  the  name  of  a  king  in  the 
first  chamber.  One  of  the  two  Bings  contained  the  emblemB 
of  a  great  Pharaoh  of  the  Old  Monarchy,  Sesurtesen  I.,  the 
same  which  had  been  adopted  by  two  later  Egyptian  mo- 
narchs,  and  I  here  found  them,  for  the  fourth  time,  as  the 
Throne-I^ame  o£  an  Ethiopian  king.  The  sculptures  on  the 
remaining  sides  were  not  completed.  I  foundf  some  Boyal 
Shields  this  evening  also  in  another  ante-chamber,  but  not 
very  legible.  The  inscriptions  and  representations  had  alto- 
gether been  much  damaged.  The  Pyramids  have  also  all  of 
them  lost  their  summits,  as  in  Egypt,  and  many  have  been 
destroyed  down  to  the  ground* 

Our  new  Eawass,  who  did  not  like  to  leave  us  alone  in  the 
night  time,  had  immediately  followed  us.  He  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  as  he  had  been  here  a  Long  time 
with  EE£Li]sri,  and  had  assisted  him  in  his  researches  among 
the  Pyramids.  Be  showed  us  the  spot  in  which  Eerlini,  in 
1834,  had  found  immured  the  rich  treasure  of^gold  and  silver 
rings. 

I  also  discovered,  the  same  evening,  a  eased  Pyramid,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  the  [Egyptian  Pyramids,  which 
w£ce  afiberwards  eulai^ed  by  superin^osed  layeni  of  atoofl. 
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According  to  the  inscriptions  and  representations  of  the 
ante-chambers,  these  Pyramids  were  most  of  them  built 
solely  for  kings,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  for  their  wives  and 
children.  Therefore,' their  great  number  indicates  a  tolerably 
long  succession  of  kings,  and  a  well-established  Monarchy, 
which  probably  must  have  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity 
for  a  series  of  centuries. 

The  event  of  most  importance  in  this  moon  and  torchlight 
survey,  was  not,  however,  exactly  the  most  cheering.  I  was 
unavoidably  convinced  that  on  this  most  renowned  spot  of 
ancient  Ethiopia,  I  had  nothing  before  me  but  the  remains, 
proportionately  speaking,  of  a  very  late  period  of  art.  Even 
earfier  than  this,  the  drawings  of  Eerlini's  monuments,  which 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  Bome,  and  the  monuments  them- 
selves, which  I  had  just  seen  in  London,  impressed  me  with 
the  opinion  that  they  had  been,  indeed,  sculptured  in 
Ethiopia,  but  certainly  not  previous  to  the  first  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  therefore  about  the  same  period 
to  which  certain  genuine  Greek  and  Eoman  works  belong, 
which  were  discovered  simultaneously  with  the  Ethiopian 
treasure.  I .  must  now  make  the  same  remark  upon  the 
monuments  in  general,  which  are  found  not  only  here  but 
throughout  the  whole  island  of  Meroe,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
Pyramids  at  Beg'erauleh,  and  of  the  temples  of  Ben  INTaga,  of 
Naga,  and  in  the  Wadi  e'  Sofira  (the  Mesaurat  of  CaiUiaud), 
which  we  have  since  then  seen.  The  representations  and 
inscriptions  do  not  leave  the  smallest  doubt  of  this,  and  it 
will  in  future  be  a  fruitless  task  to  endeavour  to  support  the 
favourite  supposition  of  an  ancient,  brilliant,  and  renowned 
Meroe,  whose  inhabitants  were  at  one  time  the  predecessors 
and  the  instructors  of  the  Egyptians  in  civilisation,  by  the 
demonstration  of  monumental  remains  from  that  old  period. 

This  conviction  is  besides  of  no  small  scientific  value,  and 
seems  even  now  to  throw  some  light  on  the  historical  con- 
nection between  Egypt  aad  Ethiopia,  the  importance  of  which 
can  be  only  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  monuments  of 
Barkal.    There,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found  the  oldest 
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Ethiopian  monxunents,  although,  perhaps,  not  earlier  than 
the  period  of  Tahraka,  who  reigned  Bimultaneously  over 
Egjrpt  and  Ethiopia  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise  we  rode  back  to  the  Pyramids, 
and' discovered  fifteen  different  kings'  names,  some  of  them, 
however,  in  very  bad  preservation. 

We  had  just  completed  our  survey  of  the  two  groups  of 
Pyramids  lying  to  the  north-east,  and  were  riding  on  to  the 
third,  which  is  situated  in  the  plain,  not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  the  town,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  Necropolis,  when  we 
heard  shots  from  the  bank,  and  saw  white  sails  fluttering  over 
the  river.  Soon  afterwards  Erbkam,  the  two  "Weidenbachs, 
and  Franke,  came  walking  across  the  plain,  and  hailed  us 
from  a  great  distance.  "We  had  not  expected  them  to  arrive 
so  soon,  and,  therefore,  rejoiced  still  more  to  see  them  again. 
We  could  now  pursue  our  journey  to  Chartum  together. 

We  sailed  away  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  next 
morning  about  ten  o'clock  reached  ScHEin)i.  We  pro- 
ceeded in  the  afternoon,  spent  the  night  on  the  island  of 
HoBi,  and  the  following  morning  arrived  at  Ben  Naga. 
Here,  we  first  visited  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples ;  the 
one  lying  towards  the  west,  had  Typhonic  pillars,  instead  of 
columns,  but  no  inscription  was  to  be  found  on  the  few 
remains;  in  the  other  temple  to  the  east,  some  sculptures 
were  preserved  on  the  low  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  temple ; 
and  also  some  waiting  on  several  circular  fragments  of 
columns,  but  too  little  to  take  away  any  connected  ideas 
from  them.  Had  we  made  some  excavations,  we  might  pro- 
bably have  discovered  some  kings'  names,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  such  an  experiment  till  our  return. 

We  procured  some  camels  for  the  following  day,  and  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  started  with  Abeken,  Erbkam, 
and  Max  Weidenbach,  for  Naqa.  Such  is  the  name  given 
to  the  ruins  of  a  town  and  serveral  temples,  which  are  situated 
in  the  eastern  desert,  between  seve%and  eight  hours  distant 
from  the  Nile.  From  our  landing-place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
only  group  of  palm-trees  in  the  surrounding  country,  it  was 
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only  one  lialf  lu>ur  to  tbe  village  of  Bss  'Klajl^  wTaidx  is  ia 
Wju)!  Tjeiubbis.  One  how:  eastward  down  tbe  river  (for  it 
here  flows  in  a  direetion  from  west  to  east)  jure  the  aboT^ 
meaotioned  ruins,  in  Wadi  sl  Xisbeoot,  near  to  which  we 
had  disembarked  the  previous  ^j;  we  left  them  now  on 
our  left  hand,  and  rode  iu  a  south-easterly  direction  into  the 
desert,  haviug  here  and  there  some  paarched  bushes ;  we  tra- 
versed the  vaMey  of  El  Kirb^aii,  which,  as  far  ,as  this  point, 
runs  outwards  from  the  river,  in  which  we  found  an  enoamp- 
ment  of  the  Ababde  Arabs. 

Four  hours  anda  half  from  Ben  Kaga  we  came  to  a  single 
hill  in  the  desert  called  Bu£&ib.  It  was  on  the  water-shed 
between  the  smaller  south-western  Wadis  (so  even  the  flat- 
test depressions  of  the  ground  are  called,  in  which  the  water 
runs  ofl*,  and  which  we  should  scarcely  call  valleys)  and  the 
great,  Inroad  Wju^i  Atta.ieb,  which  we  were  now  descending, 
after  having  le£b  Buenb  at  a  short  distance  on  our  left.  Li 
three  hours  and  three-quarters  &om  Bu^b  we  4u*rived  at  the 
ruins  of  J^ACbA. 

It  was  not  till  we  approached  the  temple  that  I  solved  tte 
enigma,  which  I  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain  to  interpret,  and 
on  which  neither  CaiHiaud  nor  Hoskins  could  ofler  any  ex- 
planation ;  namely,  how  had  it  been  possible  to  found  and 
to  maintain  a  large  city  iu  the  midst  of  the  desert,  so  far  re- 
moved J&om  the  river.  The  whole  valley  of  Auat^b  is  ev^a 
now  cultivated  land.  We  found  it  far  and  wide  covered  with 
the  stubble  of  Durra.  The  inhabitants  of  Schendi,  Ben 
Kaga,  Eadni^,  Selama,  Metamme,  consequently  of  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  come  as  fsur  as  this  to  cultivate  the  land  and  to 
gather  in  the  Durra.  !the  water  of  the  tropical  rains  ^ifliees 
to  fertilise  this  flat  but  extensive  tract  of  low  grxmnd.  And 
in  ancient  times,  when  more  care  was  bestowed  upon  it,  a 
still  greater  proflt  must  have  been  derived  &om  this  region. 
Dunng  the  dry  season  of  the  ^ear  they  must  undoubtedly 
hame  had  large  artiflcial  reservoirs,  such  as  we  found  even 
now,  though  without  water,  near  the  moie  remoSbe  juins  ix> 
the  north-west  of  Naga. 
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The  ruiDfl  atend  an  a  piojecticoi  of  a  moimtua  rimge 
several  hours  long,  which  from  them  has  taken  the  name  of 
QjBBBii  s'  NukA,  and  etaretohes  oat  from  the  south,  north- 
wards. Wjj>i  Auateb  passes  akoig  its  western  side  towards 
the  liver.  We  arriyed  about  haJf*past  five  o'dook,  after  an 
UBintecrttpted  ride.  On  the  road  we  saw  the  path  covered 
with  the  marks  of  gazelles,  wild  asses,  foxes,  jackals,  ostriehea. 
lions  are  also  met  with  here,  but  we  did  not  see  any  of  their 


I  visited  tiie  three  principal  temples  before  nightfall,  all  of 
which  belong  to  a.  very  late  period,  and  do  not  suggest  the 
ideas  of  vexy  ancient  art,  as  Oailliaud  and  Hoe^dns  thought 
they  could  recognise.  There  is,  besides,  a  fourth  temple  by 
the.  side  of  the  three  principal  temples,  of  Egyptian  axchitee- 
tuxe,  whose  well-joined  arches,  not  unpleasantly  combined 
with  Egyptian  ornaments,  not  only  pre-supposes  them  to  have 
.been  ^tected  when  the  Boman  dominion  extended  over  the 
world,  but  even  that  Eoanan  aarchitects  were  on  ihe  spot. 
This  last  temple  has  no  inscriptions.  With  respect  to  the 
three  others,  the  two  lying  to  the  south  were  built  by  one 
aad  the  same  king;  in  the  representaiiims  in  both  temples 
he  is  accompanied  by  the  same  queen.  But  a  third  royal  peiv 
aonage  appears  beldnd  them  having  a  different  name  in  the 
two  temples.  The  Throne-Shield  of  Sesurtesen  I.  is  again  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  the  king,  although  he  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  the  King  of  the  Pyramids  of  Sur.  Besides, 
b0&  those  other  personages  have  assumed  old  Egyptian 
BmHW-ShieldB,  which  nught  easily  midead  us. 

The  third  most  northern  temple  has  sustained  much  injury, 
asid  very  little  writing  remains  upon  it,  yet  a  king  is  men- 
tiocoed  on  the  doKxr-posts  who  differs  from  the  builder  of  both 
the  other  temples. 

The  £gures  of  the  gods^are  almost  wholly  Egyptian,  but  on 
Hub  sonthiffim  temple  these  is  a  figure  unknown  in  Egypt, 
with  ^stee  lions'  heads  (a  fourth  may  peihaps  be  supposed 
jbeSiind)  and  iour  arms.    Tins  may  be  the  barbaric  god  spe- 
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cially  mentioned  by  Strabo,  whom  the  Meroites  worshipped 
besides  Hercules,  Fan,  and  Isis. 

The  next  morning,  the  2nd  of  February,  we  again  visited 
the  three  temples,  took  some  impressions  on  paper,  and  then 
started  for  the  third  group  of  monuments,  named  by  Cailliaud 
Mbsaueat.  This,  however,  is  a  term  which  is  here  employed 
to  designate  all  the  three  groups  of  ruins,  and  which  only 
means  pictures,  or  walls  furnished  with  pictures.  The  ruins 
of  Ben  !N'aga  are  called  Mesattbat  el  Kibbeoan,  because 
they  are  situated  in  Wadi  el  Kibbeoan  ;  it  appears  that 
the  second  group  only  has  retained  its  old  name  of  NAeA, 
or  Mesaubat  e'  Naoa  ;  the  third  group  situated  towards 
Schendi  is  called  Mesatjbat  e'  Soeba  &om  the  mountain 
basin  in  which  it  lies,  which  is  called  e'  Soeba,  the  table. 

"We  first  pursued,  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  in  a  north- 
erly direction  the  mountain  chain  of  Gebel  e'  Naga,  in  the 
vaUey  of  Auat^b.  Then,  about  half-past  twelve,  we  as- 
cended through  the  first  defile  which  opens  to  the  right,  into 
a  valley  situated  somewhat  higher,  e'  Seleha  ;  it  becomes 
broader  behind  the  first  low  fore-range,  and  is  luxuriantly 
overgrown  with  grass  and  shrubs ;  after  extending  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  in  the  direction  of  S.8.W.  to  N.N.E.,  it 
opens  on  the  left  hand  into  the  valley  of  Auateb,  and 
straight  on  into  another  smaller  valley,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Q-ebel  Lagar.  It  is  this  small  valley,  which 
from  its  circular  form  is  called  e'  Soeba  ;  here  are  the  ruins 
which  were  also  seen  by  Hoskins,  who  did  not,  however, 
advance  as  far  as  Naga.  We  arrived  about  a  quarter  past 
two,  and  had  not,  therefore,  been  q\iite  four  hours  coming  from 
Naga  to  this  spot.  As  we  only  wished  to  take  a  passing 
hasty  survey,  we  walked  through  the  widely-scattered  ruins 
of  the  principal  building,  which  Cailliaud  held  to  be  a  great 
school,  and  Hoskins  an  hospital;  and  we  saw  in  the  few 
sculptures,  which  are  unaccompanied  by  inscriptions,  that 
here  also  we  had  before  us  monuments  of  a  late  period,  pro- 
bably still  more  recent  than  those  in  S^  and  Naga.    We 
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then  went  to  a  small  temple  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
pillars  on  which  are  represented  riders  upon  elephants,  lions, 
and  other  strange  barbarous  scenes.  We  looked  at  the 
huge  artificial  cisterns,  now  called  Wot  Mahem^t,  which  in 
the  diy  season  must  have  compensated  the  inhabitants  for 
the  want  of  the  river ;  and  about  four  o'clock  we  returned  to 
Benl^aga. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  lulls,  we  met  great  troops  of  wild 
asses,  which  always  kept  at  a  little  distance  from  us,  as  if  they 
would  invite  us  to  hunt  them.  They  are  of  a  grey  or  greyish- 
red  colour,  with  white  bellies ;  they  all  have  a  black  stripe 
drawn  distinctly  across  the  back,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  also 
generally  black.  Many  of  them  are  caught  when  young,  but 
they  cannot  then  even  be  used  for  riding  or  carrying  burdens. 
It  is  only  the  next  generation  which  can  be  employed  in  that 
manner.  Almost  all  the  tame  asses  in  the  south,  which  come 
^m  the  Ass  Cataract  (Schellal  hom^r)  in  Berber,  are  got 
from  this  wild  breed,  and  have  the  same  colour  and  similar 
marks. 

We  encamped  soon  after  sunset  in  a  plain,  overgrown  with 
bushes.  The  camel-drivers  and  our  £[awass  were  in  great 
terror  of.  lions  in  this  desert  till  a  large  fire  was  kindled, 
which  they  kept  most  carefully  alive  throughout  the  night. 
If  a  lion  only  lets  his  voice  be  heard  near  a  caravan,  which 
really  does  sound  deep  and  awful  across  the  wide  desert,  all 
the  camels  run  away  on  every  side  as  if  they  were  mad,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  catch  them  again,  frequently  not  before  they 
have  sustained  and  done  much  injury.  Human  beings  are 
not,  however,  easily  attacked.  A  few  days  ago  a  camel  was 
strangled  by  a  lion  in  our  neighbourhood,  but  on  the  larther 
side  of  the  river.  A  man  who  was  present  saved  himself  on 
the  nearest  tree. 

On  the  3rd  of  Eebruary  we  again  set  out  about  seven  in 
the  morning ;  we  left  the  two  Bueribs,  the  great  "  blue"  and 
the  little  '^  red,"  at  a  considerable  distance  on  otir  left  hand, 
and  shortly  before  nine  o'clock  arrived  in  the  valley  of  El 
Kirbegaln,  which  we  followed  for  half  an  hour  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  tlie  river.  We  saw  tlie  Mesaurftt  el  Kirbegte  in  he 
whole  extent  on  our  right,  hut  kept  upon  the  hills  ^  a  little 
after  deven,  when  we  aaniyed  at  Ben  Naga,  and  half  an  hour 
aifterwarda  once  more  at  oar  landing-place. 

Two  hours  afberwards  we  ccmtinued  our  journey  in  our 
boat.  We  made,  however,  litde  progress  with  a  strong 
adverse  wind,  and  saw  nothing  new,  except  for  the  first  time 
a  hippopotamus  swimuring  in  the  water.  The  next  morning 
we  disembarked  on  the  western  bank,  opposite  the  village*  of 
Gob  Basabib,  to  see  the  rains  of  the  walls  of  an  old  fortress, 
with  towers  of  defence,  which  surrounded  the  summit  of  a 
hill.  The  space  enclosed  was  about  300  paees  in  diameter. 
Ill  the  afbemoon  we  approached  the  ScheMl  (the  Cataract)  of 
GxBASOHAB,  the  higher  mountain  ranges  lying  bef(»e  us, 
dosed  in  upon  each  other,  and  at  length  formed  a  mountain 
hollow,  seemingly  without  any  outlet ;  this  was,  however,  to 
our  surprise,  near  at  hand,  for  we  turned  to  our  left  into  a  nar- 
row defile,  which  widened  into  a  high  and  wild  rocky  valley ; 
we  followed  it  for  nearly  an  hour  before  again  emerging  on 
the  other  side  into  another  plain.  The  eruptive  granite 
ranges  of  Qibbb  pass  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  into 
BATTiAjr,  ''  the  thirsty  quenched ;"  while  to  the  west,  some 
distance  from  the  river,  there  is  Atboblaet  "the  thirsty," 
also  rising  up  in  a  detached  form. 

The  6th  February  we  landed  about  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Tauaitiat.  Mohammed  Said,  the  former  treasure  of 
the  late  Achmed  Fascha,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made 
in  D&mer,  had  given  us  a  letter  to  one  of  the  sub-officials 
there,  which  contained  instructions  to  him  to  deliver  to  us 
the  fragm^it  of  an  inscription  which  had  been  found  in 
Soba.  It  belonged  to  the  centre  of  a  marble  table,  which 
was  inscribed  on  both  sides  with  G-reek  or  Coptic  letters  of 
a  late  period.  The  signs,  which  were  not  difficult  to  read, 
neither  contained  Greek  nor  Coptic  words;  only  the  name 
recopno  .  .  could  be  deciphered.  The  same  evening  we 
arrived  in  Chabtoc.  This  name  signifies  an  el^hant's 
tmnk,  and  probably  was  derived  from  the  form  of  the  nar- 
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fow  tongne  of  land  on  wliicli  the  town  ia  situated,  between 
♦he  two  Wile  rifers  wliich  unite  at  this  spot. 

M7  first  Tisit  with  Abeken  was  to  Emin  Fascha,  who  had 
reached  Chart^m  before  ns.  He  received  us  in  a  rery 
friendly  manner,  and  would  not  allow  us  to  leare  him  the 
whole  morning. 

A  magnificent  breakfiist,  consisting  of  thirty  dishes,  which 
we  partook  of  at  his  house,  gave  us  a  most  curious  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  the  Turkish  culinary  art ;  as  I  learned 
from  our  highly-fed  Paseha,  it  resembles  the  most  accom- 
plished systems  of  the  latest  French  kitchens,  in  obeying 
the  refined  regulations  of  a  fastidious  taste  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  arrangement  of  food.  Soon  after  the  first  dishes, 
mutton,  roasted  on  the  spit,  is  brought  in,  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  at  any  Turkish  meal.  Then  follow  various 
courses  of  dishes  of  meats  and  regetables,  solid  and  liquid, 
sour  and  S'^eet,  and  a  certain  repetition  of  changes  is  ob- 
served in  the  successive  dishes,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
keenness  of  the  appetite.  Pillau,  boiled  rice,  always  forms 
the  conclusion. 

The  external  preparations  for  such  an  entertainment  are 
somewhat  as  follows.  A  great,  round,  metal  tray,  with  a 
flat  border,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  is  placed  on  a  low 
frame,  and  serves  as  a  table,  round  which  five  or  six  persons 
seat  themselves  pn  cushions  or  coverlets ;  the  legs  vanish 
beneath  the  body,  in  the  ample  folds  of  the  dress ;  as  to  the 
hands,  the  left  must  be  invisible,  it  would  be  quite  improper 
to  let  it  ever  be  seen  during  meals.  The  right  hand  must 
alone  be  active.  Wo  such  thing  as  a  plate  is  to  be  seen,  no 
more  than  knives  and  forks.  The  table  is  covered  with  deeper 
or  shallower,  covered  or  uncovered  dishes,  which  are  con- 
stantly changed,  so  that  but  a  very  few  morsels  can  be  taken 
from  each.  Particular  dishes,  however,  such  as  roast  meat, 
cold  milk  with  cucumbers,  &c.,  remain  longer  on  the  table, 
and  one  returns  to  them  more  frequently.  Both  before  and 
after  dinner,  the  hands  are  of  course  washed.  A  servant,  or 
slave;  kneeling,  holds  in  one  hand  a  metal  basin,  in  the 
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middle  of  which  lies  a  piece  of  soap,  in  a  little  projecting 
saucer,  expressly  used  for  the  purpose ;  with  the  other  he 
pours  water  from  a  metal  pitcher  over  the  hands,  and  a  fine, 
omamentallj  embroidered  towel  hangs  over  his  arm  for 
drying  them. 

After  dinner  the  pipe  is  immediately  presented,  coffee 
handed  round,  and  then  one  may  retire.  The  Turks  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  this  the  period  of  their  mid-day 
repose,  till  Asser.  But  before  we  parted  from  our  host,  a 
number  of  weapons  were  brought,  belonging  to  the  savage 
nations  living  farther  up  the  country,  lances,  bows,  arrows, 
clubs,  and  a  king's  sceptre,  which  he  sent  to  the  boat  for  me, 
as  a  present  to  his  guest. 

We  afterwards  visited  our  countryman,  Netjbauee,  the 
apothecary  of  the  province,  who  has  been  very  unfortunate  : 
a  short  time  since,  he  was  removed  from  his  post  by  the 
late  Achmed  Pascha ;  but  he  has  now  been  again  appointed 
apothecary  by  Achmed  Pascha  Menekle,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Dr.  Koch.  We  then  went  to  a  Pole  who  has 
settled  here  —  Hermanovich,  the  head-physician  of  the 
province,  who,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  Pascha, 
offered  us  his  house,  to  which  we  went  the  following  day ; 
it  had  lately  been  newly  fitted  up ;  there  was  a  garden  be- 
side it,  and  a  great  court-yard,  which  was  very  useful  for 
unpacking  and  repairing  our  chests  and  tents. 

The  next  day  the  Pascha  returned  our  visit.  He  came  on 
horseback.  We  handed  him  coffee,  pipes,  sherbet,  and 
showed  him  some  drawings  and  pictures  from  Egypt,  in 
which  he  was  interested  merely  from  curiosity.  He  is  a 
large,  corpulent  man,  a  Circassian  by  birth,  and  therefore, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  better  informed  than  the  Turks 
in  generaL  I  saw  a  rich  collection  of  all  kinds  of  birds  of 
the  Sudan,  at  the  house  of  a  Syrian,  Ibbahim  Chee  ;  there 
were  about  300  different  species,  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  choice  specimens  of  each. 

On  one  of  the  following  days,  I  took  a  walk  with  Abeken 
and  Erbkam  to  the  opposite  bank  of  our  tongue  of  land  on 
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the  Whttb  BiVBH,  whicli  we  then  followed  up  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Blue ;  its  waters  are  in  fact  whiter,  and  have 
a  less  pleasant  taste  than  those  of  the  Blue,  hecause  at  a 
higher  point  it  flows  slowly  through  several  lakes,  the  stand- 
ing water  of  which  imparts  an  earthy  and  less  pure  taste  to 
it.  I  haye  filled  some  hottles  with  the  water  of  the  Blue, 
and  White  Bivers,  which  I  shall  take  away  with  me 
sealed  up. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  more  recent  and  friendly  yisit  of  the 
Fascha,  we  met  the  brother  of  the  former  Sultan  of  Kor- 
do&n  (who  was  himself  also  called  Mak  or  Melek)  and  the 
Vizier  of  the  Sultan  Nimb  (Tiger)  of  Schendi.  The  latter 
still  liyes  in  Abyssinia,  whither  he  fled,  after  having,  in  the 
year  1822,  burned  the  conqueror  of  his  country,  Isicael 
Pascka,  a  son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  all  his  officers,  after  a 
nocturnal  banquet  which  he  had  prepared  for  him  in  a 
somewhat  lonely  house. 

On  the  14th|  we  made  an  excursion  up  the  "White  Eivee, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  turn  back,  because  it  has  so  little 
current,  that,  on  account  of  the  north  wind  which  of  late  has 
constantly  been  blowing,  our  return  threatened  to  be  tedious. 
The  banks  of  thq  White  River  are  barren,  and  the  few  trees 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartum  are 
now  cut  down,  and  have  been  used  for  building  or  fuel. 
There  is  a  larger  mass  of  water  in  the  White  River  than  in 
the  Blue,  and  even  after  its  junction  it  preserves  its  course, 
so  that  the  Blue  River  must  be  viewed  as  the  secondary  river, 
but  the  White  as  the  true  Nile.  Their  different  waters  can 
be  distinguished  beside  each  other  for  a  long  time  after  their 
junction. 

On  the  16th  [February,  I  sent  for  some  Dinka  slaves, 
to  interrogate  them  about  their  language.  They  were, 
however,  so  dull  of  apprehension,  that  I  could  only  with 
difficulty  get  out  of  them  the  words  for  numbers  up  to  a 
hundred,  and  a  few  separate  pronouns.  The  languages  of 
the  Dinkas  and  the  SchHluks,  who  dwell  several  days'  journey 
distant  up  the  White  River,  the  former  on  the  eastern  bank. 
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the  latter  on  the  western,  axe  as  little  known  grsmmaticallj 
as  meet  of  the  other  language?  of  Central  Africa ;  I  therefore 
requested  the  Fascha  to  procure  me  some  intelligent  persons 
who  were  well  aoquainted  with  those  languages.  This  was 
impossible  for  the  present^  but  we  shall  attend  to  it  on  oor 
return. 

Meanwhile  our  purchases  and  repairs  being  completed,  I 
hurried  on  the  departure  as  much  as  possible.  The  house  of 
Hermanoyich  will  also  be  at  our  disposal  on  our  return ;  it 
is  built  in  a  convenient  manner,  and  is  very  airy.  I  had  a 
prospect  of  the  oldest  house  in  the  town  from  mj  window, 
whose  pointed  straw  roof  peeped  over  our  wall.  These 
pointed  straw  huts,  called  Tvkshle,  are  the  characteristic 
buildings  of  this  country,  and  are  fotmd  almost  exclusively 
in  the  south.  But  as  Charts  is  a  new  town,  the  small 
number  of  old  huts  have  disappeared,  with  the  exception 
of  this  one,  and  all  the  houses  are  bmlt  of  unbumt  bricks. 

About  mid-day,  on  the  17th  February,  we  embarked  on 
board  our  boats.  I  sailed  to  the  south  with  Abeken  up  the 
Elue  Eiver,  partly  to  become  acquainted  with  its  natural 
character,  partly  to  view  the  ruins  of  Soba  and  Mandera ; 
our  other  travelling  companions,  who  had  nothing  to  occupy 
them  fcuiiher  up,  sailed  northwards  back  to  Meroe,  in  order 
to  sketch  the  moniunents  there. 

The  following  day  we  landed  on  the  easteni  bank,  where 
great  hei^s  of  red  bricks,  destined  for  exportation,  proclaimed 
the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Soba.  At  the  present  day,  un- 
burnt  bricks  alone  are  made  throughout  the  country,  there^ 
fore  aU  the  ruins  of  burnt  stones  must  have  belonged  to  «n 
earlier  period.  This  material  for  building  is  transported  in 
great  quantities  from  Soba  as  far  as  Chartilm,  and  beyond  it. 

We  disembarked,  and  had  scarcely  got  beyond  the  thorny 
bushes  nearest  to  the  bank,  wh(m  we  perceived  the  over- 
turned mounds  of  bricks^  covering  a  large  plain,  possibly  an 
hour  in  circumference.  Some  larger  heaps  might  be  the 
remains  of  the  Christian  churches  which  are  described  by 
Selim  of  Afifiuan  (in  Maeriai),  in  ike  tenth  cexktuiy,  as  mag- 
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m&oeiMj  Jfiooniied  wiirh  g/M^  when  Soba  was  atiU  tbe 
capital  of  ifae  kingdom  of  Aloa..  We  were  ahown  tbe  spot 
wliti?e  floiae  time  ago  a  stone  lion  is  said  to  hafie  beea  dis- 
eo^eied,  which  is  now  in  the  posaeafiion  of  OhoTshid  Paaoha, 
in  Cairo.  Nowha»  could  wallsy  nor  the  form  c^  buildings,  be 
reoogniaed ;  it  waa  only  on  the  mound  to  the  south,  at  a  little 
distance  off,  that  we  found  some  hewn  3rdlow  blocks  of  sand- 
stone,  and  a  low  wall ;  on  another  heap  lai)r  several  rough 
slabs  of  a  black  slaty  stone. 

The  country  round  Soba,  like  thk,  is  flat  botii  far  and  wide 
to  the  base  of  the  hills  in  £pont  of  the  Abyasinian  range,  and 
the  ground,  especially  at  this  season,  is  arid  and  black ;  the 
denser  yegetation  is  confined  to  the  bank  of  the  river;  &r- 
ther  off  th^re  toe  noiiiing  but  single  trees,  now  in  greater, 
now  in  fewer  numbera. 

I  promised  the  sailors  a  sheep,  on  condition  that  we  should 
reach  Kamlis  betimes,  for  there  was  a  strong  wind,  which 
made  us  very  slow  in  our  progress ;  our  boat,  besides,  is  not 
a  fast  one,  the  sailors  are  inexperienced,  and  from  the  low 
state  of  the  water,  the  boat  easily  sticks  fast  in  the  sand ;  we 
sailed  on  almost  the  whole  night  through,  and  readied 
Xamlin  about  eight  in  the  morning. 

The  ancient  place  of  the  same  name  lies  one  halfJiour 
farther  up  the  river,  and  is  composed  of  a  few  huts.  The 
houses  near  which  we  landed  belong  to  a  number  of  factories, 
which  Nureddin  Effendi,  a  Coptic  Catholic  Egyptian,  who 
went  over  to  Islam,  established,  in  common  with  the  late 
Achmed  Fascha,  more  than  four  years  ago,  and  which  yield  a 
rich  profit.  A  simple,  homely  German,  who  has  never  given 
way  to  the  bad  customs  of  the  East,  bom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wiirzburg,  by  name  Bauer,  has  established  a  Soap 
and  Brandy  Manufactory,  of  which  he  takes  the  management 
himself.  A  Sugar  and  Indigo  Factory  is  conducted  by  an 
Arab.  Bauer  has  settled  farther  to  the  south  than  any 
European  we  have  ever  met  with  in  Mohammed  Ali's  domi- 
nions, and  we  were  r^iced  to  find  such  a  good  termination 
to  the  long  but  not  very  agreeable  chain  of  Europeans,  most 
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of  them  degenerated  in  civilisation,  who  have  preferred  the 
Turkish  government  to  that  of  their  Fatherland.* 

He  has  an  old  German  housekeeper  with  him,  Ursula,  a 
comical,  good-natured  soul,  to  whom  it  was  no  less  a  holiday 
to  receive  German  guests  again,  than  it  was  to  himself.  With 
joyful  alacrity  she  rummaged  out  some  European  utensils, 
and  the  only  fork  that  was  still  in  preservation,  and  served 
up  fried  chickens,  saurkraut,  and  some  small  sausages,  with 
excellent  wheaten  bread;  at  last  actually  a  cherry  cake, 
of  baked  European  cherries  (for  our  fruits  do  not  grow 
in  Egypt),  in  short,  a  home  repast  such  as  we  never  ex- 
pected to  see  in  this  Ultima  Thule. 

On  a  pedestal  in  front  of  Bauer's  house  we  found  the 
most  southern  Egyptian  sculpture  which  we  have  met  with  : 
a  sitting  statue  of  Osieis,  with  the  usual  attributes,  carved 
out  of  black  granite  ;  a  portion  of  it  is  mutilated,  and  it  is  of 
a  late  style,  about  2^  feet  high ;  it  had  been  found  in  Soba, 
and  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  being  the  only  monument  of 
Egyptian  art  from  this  town. 

The  European  arrangement  of  Bauer's  rooms  made  a 
strange  impression  on  us,  here  in  the  midst  of  the  black 
population  in  the  south.  A  wooden  Black  Forest  house- 
clock,  with  weights,  beat  in  regular  time ;  some  half-broken 
European  chairs  stood  round  the  fixed  table,  a  small  book- 
shelf was  placed  behind  it,  with  a  selection  of  the  Ger- 
man classics  and  historical  works  ;  in  the  corner  the  Turkish 
divan,  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  even  here.  Above 
the  great  table,  and  beside  the  canopied  bed  in  the  opposite 
comer,  hung  bell-pulls,  which  communicated  with  the  kitchen. 
An  inquisitive  Nesnas  ape  looked  in  at  the  grated  window 
next  the  door ;  and  across  the  little  court-yard  we  saw  the 
busy  Ursula,  in  a  crimson-flowered  gown,  tripping  hither  and 
thither  among  little  naked  black  slave-boys  and  girls,  order- 
ing them  to  do  this  and  that  with  a  somewhat  scolding  voice, 

*  I  have  since  then  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  &err  Bau^r, 
which  happened  only  the  following  year* 
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and  peeping  into  the  steaming-pots  in  the  adjoining  kitchen. 
We  saw  nothing  of  her  the  whole  morning ;  not  even  during 
the  excellent  and  savoury  repast  which  she  had  prepared  for 
us ;  it  was  only  after  dinner  that  she  presented  herself,  with 
many  curtseys,  to  receive  our  commendations.  She  lamented 
over  the  insi^ciency  of  her  cooking  apparatus,  and  vehe- 
mently reproached  Herr  Bauer  because  he  had  no  intentions 
of  leaving  this  detestable,  dirty,  hot  country,  although  he 
had  promised  her  to  do  so  from  one  year  to  the  other.  She 
came  hither  with  Bauer,  and  has  been  eleven  years  in  the 
country,  and  four  years  in  Xamlin.  He  intends  to  return 
to  Germany  in  another  year,  to  settle  in  Styria  or  Thuringia 
with  his  savings,  and,  like  his  father,  to  be  a  peasant  again. 

After  rising  from  table,  the  son  of  Nureddin  Effendi  also 
sent  us  a  Turkish  dinner,  ready  cooked,  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
dishes,  which  however,  after  our  European  repast,  we  left  to 
the  servants.  We  had  also  seen  the  factories  that  morning, 
and  had  tasted  the  fine  brandy  (called  Marienbad),  which 
Bauer  prepares  chiefly  from  sugar-cane  and  dates.  The 
business  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  even  the  cleanli- 
ness, so  unusual  in  this  country,  of  the  rooms,  the  vessels, 
and  utensils,  were  proofs  of  the  solid  basis  upon  which  this 
factory,  worked  by  slaves  alone,  is  conducted.  The  pleasant 
impression  made  upon  us  by  this  visit  was  also  considerably 
increased  by  discovering  that  Bauer  possessed  a  second  piece 
of  the  above-mentioned  marble  inscription,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Soba.  He  presented  me  with  the 
fri^ment,  which  was  easily  joined  with  the  other  piece, 
though  we  had  stiU  not  got  the  complete  inscription.  The 
fragment  shows  the  traces  of  twelve  lines  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  nine  on  the  other.  The  characters  can  be  distinctly 
read  .here  also ;  but  the  name  iakcob  is  alone  intelligible. 
It  is  either  very  barbarous  Greek,  or  a  peculiar  language 
formerly  spoken  in  Soba.  In  fact,  we  know,  through  Selim, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Soba  had  their  sacred  books  in  the 
Greek  language,  but  translated  them  also  into  their  own. 

After  we  had  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  son  of  Kureddin 
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Effisndi,  we  started  with  the  proxnue  to  call  upon  him  agoift 
on  occF  return. 

Prom  Kafmlin  the  banks  coxitmue  at  an  equal  eleyatiofi. 
The  character  of  a  riyer  valley  is  lost.  There  is  no  longer  m 
deposit  of  black  earth ;  the  precipitous  and  high  banks  con-' 
sist  of  a  primitive  soil,  and  a  calcareous  eonglomtrate,  which, 
bj  Bauer's  account,  can  be  easily  burnt  into  ph^ter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  we  came  to  a  considerable 
bend  of  the  river  towards  the  east ;  the  wind  became,  on  that 
account,  so  unfavourable,  that  our  Kawass  disembarked,  to? 
press  into  oiir  service  people  £rom  tiie  neighbourhood  to- 
draiw  our  boat  along.  I  walked  for  several  hours  along  the 
western  bank^  as  far  as  Abbagi,  a  deserted  village,  built  of 
bbck  bricks,  but  on  the  remains  of  a-  still  older  pla^e,  as  I 
discovered  from  the  walls  of  burnt  bricks.  This  place  wsff 
formerly  the  chief  centre  of  the  commerce  of  1^  Sudbii^ 
which,  at  a  later  period,  was  transferred  to  MesBelemieh^ 
Boon  after  this  we  saw  the  two  most  northerly  growmg* 
Baobabs,  which  here  are  called  Homaba.  These  giant  tram 
of  the  creatiion  (Adansonia  digitata)  become  mcne  and  mave 
frequent,  south  of  this  spot,  and  at  Sero  they  are  among  the 
eonimon  trees  of  the  country.  One  of  the  stems  which  I 
paced  round,  measured  above*  60  feet  in  circumference,  ancl 
WAS'  certainly  not  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  a&  thej 
ace  still  not  numerous  here.  At  this  season  they  were 
lea'fless,  and  stretched  out  t^eir  bare  branches  fiir  ako^re  the 
surrounding  green  trees,  which  looked  like  low  bushes  benide 
them,  I  found  their  fruit,  which  is  called  GI^]!r€^ULB%*  here 
and  there  among  the  Arabs ;  they  resemble  small  gouvds^  in 
the-  form  of  pears,  and  have  a  light  hairy  surface.  If  the 
hard,  tough  shell  is  broken,  a  number  of  k^nels  are  found 
inside,,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  dry,  erweetish,  aoiirish 
pulp,,  which  is  nevertheless  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
leaves  are*  digitate. 

*  Russeger  (Reise,  2  Bd.,  2  Thl.,  S.  125)  found  one  specimen  of  this 
tree,  95  ft«t  in  circumference.  He  is  mistaken  when  he  calls  it  GhKN- 
ecis;  the  tree  is  called  HQXABA,and  the  fruit  Quvoulss. 
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.  Oil  tilid  29iid  of  PeBraaij  we  arrired  on  tbo  worfcam  liank, 
afc  s  sDHiUl  viUagie^  wHose  in&abitBIItl^  men^  wDmen^  and 
cMldiieD,  fled  with  tenor  ait  orur  appiroach  aorom  the  saody 
plain  ixf  ihe  wood^  probablj  beeaiue  thej  were  afraid  of 
being  presaed  to  dz»w  the  b(mt  on  farther.  On  the  opposdto 
bfuok  there  was  another  yzUiage^  and  from  it  we  saw  &>  nii^- 
nifioent  procession  of  men,  dresrod  out  in  i^e  Arabian  and. 
Tedfkish  costume,  march  down  to  the  river  with  some  beoop 
tifbdly  bridled  horses.  It  was  i^e  Kaschef,  and  the  principal' 
Sheikh  of  Asu  H  Ait  as,  wha  had  heard  abont  ns  from  Achmed 
Fasohii,  as  we  had  intended  to  go  from  this  spot  into  tibe 
dslsert  to  Mondera  with  camels  and  guides.  The  horses  were 
intended  jfor  ns,  and  we  therefore  rode  to  the  house  of  the 
Kasohef,  to  make  some  more  inquiries  about  the  antiqidties 
of  Mandera  and  Qalat.  As  the  desert  road  to  the  shore  of 
th0  ited  Sea  leads  from  here  by  that  place,  we  found  several 
people  who  had  passed  near  it.  However,  by  what  I  gathered' 
from;  all  l^e  aceotmts,  there  seem  to  be  only  some  hills  in 
the  form  of  a  ksEcd  of  fortress  at  both  these  places,  or,  at 
i^e  most,  some  roughly-built  walls,  intended  to  protect  the 
oaravasm,  but  no  ancient  buildings  or  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
axuBB.  In  Qak  tl^re  might  be  some  camels  and  horses,  aho, 
seM,tched  into  the  rock  by  Arabs  or  other  people,  such  as 
we  h»ve  frefueni^y  seen  in  the  Great  Desert  near  the  well  of 
Murhad,  and  in  other  places. 

We  therefore  determined  to  relinquish  this  desert  journey, 
and  to  go  &rther  up  the  river  instead,  that  we  might  become 
d^ijuainted,  as  far  as  our  time  permitted^  with  the  natural 
character  of  the  Nile  river,  its  banks,  aad  neighbouring  in- 
hal^tauits. 

After  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour  from  Abu  Haras,  we 
oairaeto  Hke  mouth  of  the  Battat),  which,  in  the  raiuy  sea*- 
8on>,  conveys  a  considerable  mass  of  water  into  the  Nile;  but 
vras  now  nearly  dry,  and  had  only  a  little  stagnant  vroter, 
which^next  m<m<^  may  perhaps  also  disappear. 

I  left  the  boat  as  often  as  possible,  to  get  aoquinnted*  widi? 
iHie  banks.    To  gp  &rther  inland- was'  of  itsdf  interdicted 
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chiefly  by  the  wood,  which  clothes  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  is  nearly  impenetrable.  There,  in  luxuriant  splendour, 
grow  the  shady,  high-domed  tamarind-tree,  the  tower-like 
h6mara  (Baobab),  the  many-branched  gemfis  (sycamore-tree), 
and  the  various  kinds  of  the  brittle,  gum-yielding  sont-trees. 
Creeping  plants,  often  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body,  climb 
up  their  branches  like  gigantic  serpents,  in  innumerable 
windings,  to  their  very  summits,  and  down  again  to  the 
ground,  where,  along  with  the  low  shrubs,  they  fill  up  every 
gap  between  the  huge  stems.  In  addition  to  this,  scarcely 
one  of  ten  among  the  trees  or  shrubs  has  not  thorns,  which 
renders  any  attempt  to  penetrate  the  close  thicket  not  only 
dangerous,  but  impossible.  Several  among  them — for  in- 
stance, the  sittere-tree — have  thorns  placed  together  in  pairs, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  thorn  bends  forwards,  the 
other  back ;  if  any  one,  therefore,  approaches  the  branches 
carelessly,  he  may  be  sure  that  his  clothes  will  carry  away 
with  them  some  unavoidable  signs,  not  to  be  obliterated  here 
without  difficulty,  and  then  imperfectly.  Some  other  thorny 
trees  look  extremely  ornamental,  and  growing  in  more  open 
situations,  they  rise  like  slender  young  birches.  We  dis- 
tinguished two  species  which  are  usually  joined  together,  and 
can  only  be  known  &om  one  another  because  the  bark  of  the 
one  stem  is  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  up  to  the  outermost 
little  branches,  like  a  growth  of  blood-vessels,  while  that  of 
the  other  is  of  a  dark  black  colour.  Both  of  them  have 
glistening  long  white  thorns,  which,  with  the  little  green 
leaves,  rise  up  with  a  sharp  outline,  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  with  the  brush. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  birds,  which  frequently  hovered  around 
us  in  large  numbers,  were  known  to  me,  even  in  Egypt.  I 
shot  many  of  them,  and  had  them  stuffed  by  our  cook, 
Sirian.  Among  them  were  some  beautiful  silver-grey  falcons 
(suqr  schikl),  guinea-fowls  (gedsld  el  wadi),  with  knobs  of 
horn  on  the  nose,  and  blue  lappets  on  both  sides  of  the 
head ;  black  and  white  rhinoceros  birds  (abutuko)  with  huge 
beaks ;  some  birds  quite  black,  with  a  bright  crimson  breast 
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(abu  labba) ;  large  brown  and  white  eagles  (abu  t6k),  one 
of  wbicb,  with  outspread  wings,  measured  six  feet ;  smaller 
brown  eagles,  the  Tieddja,  and  black  and  white  ones,  which 
are  called  rdchama.  These  last,  which  are  much  more 
numerous  towards  Egypt,  are  the  same  which  we  are  in  the 
babit  of  seeing  among  the  hieroglyphics.  On  the  bank  there 
are  also  great  numbers  of  black  and  white  plovers,  furnished 
with  black  curved  spines  on  their  wing-joints,  and  the  long* 
legged,  completely  white,  abu  haqr  (cow-birds),  who  are  in 
tbe  habit  of  grazing  on  the  backs  of  the  buf^oes  and  cows. 

"We  saw  great  bats  frequently  flying  about  in  broad  day- 
light; their  long  golden-brown  wings  look  bright  through 
the  branches,  and  suddenly  they  hang  head  downwards  on 
the  branches  like  great  yellow  pears,  and  can  then  easily  be 
Bhot.    They  have  long  ears,  and  a  strange  trumpet-like  nose. 

We  also  hunted  the  Mokicets,  but  firom  their  agility  they 
were  very  difficult  to  reach.  One  day  we  found  an  immense 
tree,  quite  Aill  of  monkeys ;  some  of  them  hastily  came  down 
on  our  approach,  and  fled  to  a  distant  thicket ;  others  hid 
themselves  among  the  foliage,  quite  at  the  top ;  but  some  of 
them  who  considered  both  methods  of  escape  dangerous, 
sprang  with  inconceivably  bold  leaps  from  the  uppermost 
branches  of  the  tall  tree,  which  might  have  been  about  100 
feet  high,  to  the  smaller  trees  standing  near,  whose  thorny 
branches  bent  down  beneath  their  weight  without  letting 
them  faU ;  they  thus  gained  their  end,  and  escaped  my  gun. 

The  Cbocomles  become  more  numerous  the  farther  south 
we  go.  The  tongues  of  the  sandy  islands  are  often  covered 
with  them.  They  generally  lie  in  the  sun,  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  open  their  mouths,  and  seem  to  sleep,  but  do 
not  allow  any  one  to  approach  them ;  but  even  if  they  are 
hit  by  the  shot  they  immediately  dive  into  the  river.  It  is 
therefore  very  difficult  to  obtain  one.  Our  Kawass  only 
once  made  such  a  good  shot  at  a  young  crocodile,  about  three 
feet  long,  that  it  was  unable  to  get  back  to  the  water.  It 
was  brought  to  the  boat,  where  it  lived  for  several  days  after- 
wards, to  the  terror  of  our  little  Nesnas  monkey,  Bachit. 
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It  i«  no  \em  difficult  to  approacli  tbe  HiFPOVOTAin,  whiA 
we  have  sometioras  seen  in  great  numbere,  but  with  thefir  haada 
alone  aboya  the  water.  Onee  onlj  a  yomig  bippopotamus  stood 
quita  ckar  out  of  tbe  water  on  a  sandy  island ;  it  allowed  ua 
to  eome  unnsnallj  near.  The  Kawass  shot,  and  bit  it^  natur 
zaUy  without  tiie  ball  penetrating  tbe  thick  bide^  wbearen^on 
tiie  cluBuy  ereatnre^  with  its  unsbapdj  bead,  its  fat  beUy,  and 
short  ^epbant  legs^  galloped  off  in  a  ifiaost  comical  mamm 
to  reaeh  the  water  close  beside  him,  and  immediaMj  disi^ 
peared.  They  generaUj  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  on  land 
only  in  tbe  night,  and  tb^  do  much  imury  in  the  fields  of 
Durra  and  othw  plantations,  by  fading  down  and  devewr- 
ing.  It  is  not  known  that  a  bippopotaaaus  was  evep  caaght 
alive  h«re. 

We  saw  no  lions,  but  we  heard  their  roaring  in  the  dis- 
tance throughout  the  starlight  night;  there  is  something 
veaey  solemn  in  tbe  deep  and  sonorous  voice  of  this  royal  beaaL 

The  24th  of  February  we  came  to  a  second  tributary  river 
of  the  Nile,  tbe  D:EifDBB>  which  is  larger  than  the  Bahad.  I 
went  up  part  of  it  to  see  (which  was  impossible  at  itaaaouth) 
whether  the  water  was  still  flowing,  and  fEurther  up  I  disco^ 
vered  that,  where  the  still  water  had  collected  into  snsaU 
oanals,  certainly  a  very  feeble  current  yet  existed ;  in  tibe 
rainy  season  the  Dend^  must  rise  more  than  twenty  feet,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  its  bed ;  I  found  its  banks  w«*e  cultivated 
with  cotton  bushes,  gourds,  and  other  useful  plants. 

The  beat  is  not  excessive,,  in  tbe  morning  about  eight 
o'clock  it  is  usually  23^  IL ;  about  mid-day  till  about  fiiEe 
a'dock,  29^;  and  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  it  is  2SP 
(88|%  97i^  Sl^P  Pabr.)- 

We  E^end  our  evenings  in  our  boat ;  here  I  make  our  Ksr 
wass,  Hagi  Ibrahim,  inform  us  aibout  the  geography ;  or  I  take 
wma  Nubian  sailors  into  my  cabin  to  learn  their  language. 
I  ha^e  idready  made  a  long  vocabulary  in  the  Nubian  lan- 
guage ;  comparing  it  with  other  lists  in  Buppel  aad  GaiUia«d|, 
I  found  many  words  in  the  Koldagi  languai^d  spoken  in  tha 
southern  tenitcMfies  of  Kordo&n  which  agree  with  than ; 
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this  pTcyreB  there  is  an  intinuiAe  eoBBeetioD  between  the  twir 
Imguages.  The  Arabe  are  in  the  ha>hit  of  catting  the  Nubian 
latnguage  lisdm  raidna^  which  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  its 
actual  imme ;  but  it  only  means  a  foreign  tcmgue  differanfc 
firon  the  Arabic.  They  do  not,  therrfore,  only  speak  of  a 
RMna  JBuenikj  MakaB8y  Danqolaui^  when  they  mean  to 
designate  the  three  Nubian  chaleets,  but  also  of  a  MMum 
JDinkauij  Sektlhtk — eren  of  a  fJotana  turki  tmdjranki,  tkaa 
likewise  of  Turkish  and  French ;  i.  e.  of  European  gibberish. 
The  same  error  is  the  cause  of  the  now  received  designation; 
of  the  Nubian  as  the  Berber,  and  of  their  language  as  ih& 
Berber  language ;  for  this  is  not  the  name  of  the  people,  nor 
of  their  languagi^  as  is  generaUj  thought,  but  originally 
means  only  the  people  speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  the  Bm** 


On  the  25th  of  February  we  disembarked  at  Saba  Dolbb  ; 
I  seardied  for  ruins,  but  only  found  high  domes  in  the  form 
of  bee-hives,  built  well  and  solidly  of  bricks,  about  20  feet 
hagh^  and  closely  resembling  the  Greek  Thesauri,  constructed 
oi  horizontal  layers,  lapping  over  inwardly.  They  are  tombs 
q£  holy  Arab  Sheikhs  of  a  late  period ;  the  inhalntants  of  tile 
village  could  not  tell  us  the  date  of  their  erection.  Beneath 
the  cupola,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  which  is  be* 
tween  15  fuid  18  feet  wide,  there  is  the  long  narrow  tomb  of 
the  saint,  surrounded  with  larger  stones,  and  covered  with  a 
number  of  nnall  stones,  which,  according  to  a  superstition, 
must  necessarily  amount  to  a  thousand;  1  found  six  domes 
aiiKiilar  to  these,  most  of  them  half,  some  wholly  fallen  to 
pkces ;  two,  however,  in  very  good  preservation,  whioh  are 
even  still  visited ;  a  seventh,  probably  the  most  recmti,  was 
built  o£  unbumt  bricks. 

At  Wad  NxenrDi,  a  village  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
WHe,,  we  found  the  first  Dileb  Palms,  with  slender  naked 
stems  and  small  bushy  crowns,  resembling,  at  a  distance, 
the  Daifee  Pakn,,  but  when  near,  from  their  leaves,  l&e  tib» 
Bourn  Palm.  Their  fruit  is  round,  like  that  of  the  Dkmin 
Painiy  but  of  a  laiger  sise.    These  trees  are  said  to.  be.  very 
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abundant  on  the  tributary  rivers  towards  the  east ;  but  here, 
on  the  Nile,  they  are  only  to  be  found  within  a  very  small 
tract  of  land.  The  leaves  are  regularly  divided  like  a  fan 
into  a  great  number  of  connected  folds,  and  the  leaf-stalk 
has  strong  serrated  notches.  The  Eais  of  our  boat,  who  was 
with  me,  sawed  off  another  leaf  with  one  of  these  leaf-stalks; 
I  had  it  brought  to  the  boat,  to  take  it  away  with  us.  It  is 
divided  into  sixty-nine  points,  and  is  five  feet  and  a  quarter 
long,  from  that  part  of  the  stalk  where  the  fan  begins,  al- 
though it  is  still  young,  and  therefore  its  fan  is  still  com- 
pletely closed.  Another  larger  one,  which  had  just  unfolded 
itself,  we  set  up  in  the  boat  as  an  umbrella,  and  sat  beneath 
its  shade.  We  were  obliged  to  make  a  path  to  those  palm- 
trees  through  gigantic  woods  of  grass,  which  shoot  up  stiff 
and  thick  like  corn-fields,  and  cover  large  plains.  The  points 
of  the  blades  towered  up  five  or  six  feet  above  our  heads,  and 
even  the  taU  camels,  which  are  bred  here,  could  hardly  look 
over  it. 

On  the  26th  February  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Abu 
EL  Abas,  on  the  eastern  bank.  It  is  a  chief  town  of  this 
district,  and  the  Kaschef  who  lives  here  is  placed  over 
112  villages.  I  there  purchased  a  dog-ape  from  a  Turkish 
Kawass  for  a  few  piastres.  This  is  the  holy  ape  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  Cynocephalus,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Thoth  and  the  Moon,  and  appears  as  the  second  among 
the  Jour  Grods  of  Death.  It  is  interesting  to  me  to  have  a 
creature  about  me  for  some  little  time,  which  I  have  seen 
innumerable  times  upon  the  monuments,  and  thereby  to 
observe  the  faithful  apprehension  and  representation  of  its 
essential  and  characteristic  appearances  in  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian sculpture.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  ape,  so  peculiar 
to  Egypt  in  ancient  times,  is  now  only  found  in  the  south, 
and  even  there,  it  is  not  very  common.  How  many  species 
of  animals  and  plants,  even  manners  and  customs  of  men, 
with  which  we  become  acquainted  through  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  can  only  now  be  found  in  the  most  southern  parts 
of  ancient  Ethiopia,  so  that  now  many  representations,  for 
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instanca  in  the  tombs  of  BenihassaSy  seem  to  delineate  scenes 
in  this  country  rather  than  in  Egypt.  There  is  no  special 
name  here  for  the  CynocephaLns,  only  the  general  one,  gird 
(large  monkey).  Its  head,  hair,  and  colour,  are  not  uidike 
those  of  a  dog,  and  hence  its  Greek  name.  Sometimes  also 
it  barks  and  snarls  like  a  dog.  It  is  still  young,  and  yery 
good-natured,  but  far  more  intelligent  than  Abeken's  pretty 
little  Nesnas  ape.  It  is  extremely  ludicrous  when  it  wishes 
to  get  something  good  to  eat,  which  we  have  in  our  hands ; 
it  then  lays  back  its  ears  on  its  head,  and  knows  how  to 
express  the  utmost  delight,  but  remains  sitting  quiet  like  a 
good  child,  only  chattering  with  the  lips,  like  an  old  wine- 
bibber.  At  the  sight  of  the  crocodile,  however,  all  the  hair 
of  its  body  bristled  up ;  it  uttered  piercing  shrieks,  and 
could  scarcely  be  held  down  from  terror. 

On  the  27th  February  we  reached  SeknjSji,  the  celebrated 
ancient  capital  of  the  Sudan,  whose  king,  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  Ismael  Pascha,  had  dominion  as  far 
as  Wadi  Haifa,  and  ruled  oyer  a  number  of  smaller  kings 
who  paid  him  tribute.  One  would  not  suspect,  from  the 
present  aspect  of  the  place,  that  only  a  short  time  since  it 
was  such  a  powerful  royal  residence.  Between  six  and  seyen 
hundred  pointed  straw  huts,  Tukele,  surrounded  the  piles  of 
red-brick  ruins,  where  formerly  the  royal  mansion  stood. 
These  bricks  are  now  employed  for  building  an  abode  for  Soli- 
man  Pascha,  who  is  to  reside  in  Senndr ;  it  was  already  so  fistr 
complete  that  the  Wakil*  of  the  absent  Pascha  was  able  to 
hold  his  diyan  within  it.  We  found  him  there,  just  as  he 
was  sitting  in  judgment.  Many  other  people,  Sheikhs  and 
Turks,  were  present;  among  them  the  Sheikh  Sandal6ba, 
the  chief  of  the  Arabian  merchants,  and  a  relative  of  the 
SultSna  Nasr,  whose  acquaintance  we  afterwards  made  in 
the  yilkge  of  Soriba,  which  she  makes  her  royal  residence, 
We  paid  a  visit  to  this  distinguished  man  in  his  own  house, 
with  which  honour  he  seemed  much  gratified.  His  principal 
apartment  is  a  dark,  lofty  hall,  with  a  roof  resting  on  two 

♦  TFoAti;  or  deputy.— Tb. 
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pilkra and finur  pikatoray  npcrn  wliidi  we mountod tDoUnn 
a  'new  over  the  town. 

Meanwkile  an  anqareb  w$b  prepaied  for  lu,  to  ait  ixpon 
in  the  eourt-jard ;  thej  brouglit  ua  mead  (hon^  with  water), 
and  led  a  hy»na  out  of  the  stable,  here  called  Maraiil, 
and  two  young  lions,  Hie  largest  of  which,  belonging  to 
Soliman  Paacha,  and  two  wethers,  were  taken  to  the  boat,  as 
a  pveaent  from  his  Wakil.  I  had  the  creature  fastoied  down 
in  the  hold,  and  as  a  welcome  inunediatelj  leoeived  a  violeat 
scratch  on  mj  hand  from  his  sharp  daws,  fiis  body  is  now 
aboTe  two  feet  long,  and  his  voice  has  already  become  a 
strong  tenor.  There  is  a  most  tumultaons  scene  now  every 
monl^onoiu..  notv«rykrge  boal,  when  we  drink  our  l2 
at  an  early  hour  in  front  of  the  cabin ;  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  a  monkey  is  making  its  merry  leaps,  and  when  the  Ltcn 
is  released  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  on  tiie  deck, 
which  is  given  to  him  during  the  day,  we  are  obliged  to 
place  our  cups  and  pitchers  in  safety,  as  he  endeavours  to 
reach,  them  with  his  clumsy,  but  already  strong  claws. 

On  the  20th  of  Eebruary,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  we 
arrived  at  Asniir.  The  1st  of  March  the  wind  was  nn- 
&vourable  to  us,  and  we  made  very  little  progress,  so  that 
we  had  plenty  of  time  at  our  disposal  for  shooting  biids. 
Towards  evening  I  came  to  a  village  lomanticaily  situated 
in  a  creek  formed  by  the  river,  spreading  out  at  this  point. 
Many  huts,  built  of  straw,  extended  their  pointed  roofs  up- 
wards between  the  branches  and  thidc  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Narrow  crocked  paths,  forming  a  real  labyrinth,  led  from 
one  hut  to  the  other,  between  thorns  and  trunks  of  trees ; 
within  the  huts,  and  in  front  of  them,  the  black  families 
were  lyings  the  children  playing  by  a  feeble  lamp-light.  I 
asked  &r  some  milk,  but  was  told  to  apply  at  an  Arab  village 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  I  was  led  by  a  man  armed 
with  a  spear,  the  universal  weapon  of  the  country.  Making 
our  way  through  thin  shrubs  and  tall  grass,  we  reached  the 
large  troops  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Arabs,  who  had  raised 
their  mat  huts  round  the  pasture  ground.    The  Fellahs  who 
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Iwre  settled  hete  are  mmdii  hsovner  131081  &e  irandering 
ibnbe,  thoui^  they  are  not  negroes,  but  &ey  appear  bj  zaoe 
to  (be  eoimected  with  the  Kufaiaii  atock« 

The  find  of  March  we  hmded  on  an  island  dbse  to  the 
eftstem  bank.  At  aahort  distance  from  ^  landing-place  the 
Bak  diaooreoed  a  bn^n  crocodile  egg,  at  a  apot  where  there 
was  some  newlj  tmned  up  ground.  Hie  dug  down  with  his 
hands,  and  found  forty-four  eggs  lying  beside  each  other  three 
feet  deep  in  the  sand,  l^y  were  still  covered  with  a  slimy 
eoot,  as  they  had  been  only  laid  the  preTiouB  day  or  during 
the  night.  C^oodHes  prefer  earning  out  of  the  river  on 
a  windy  night,  they  bury  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  cover  them 
over,  and  the  wind  aoan  dkperaes  all  traces  of  the  disturbed 
earth.  A  few  months  afterwards  the  young  ones  creep  out. 
The  eggs  are  like  laige  goose's  eg^  but  as  mudi  rounded  off 
at  both  en^  as  these  are  only  at  the  blunt  end.  I  had  some 
of  them  boiled,  they  are  eatable,  but  have  a  disagreeable  taste ; 
iher^ore  I  willingly  left  them  to  the  sailors,  who  devoured 
them  with  a  hearty  appetite. 

We  landed  at  the  forsaken  village  of  DajbbiiA.  on  the  eastern 
bank,  &om  which  I  proceeded  alone  a  distance  of  about  thre&- 
^jwiarters  of  an  hour  inland.  The  character  of  the  vegetation 
continues  the  same.  The  ground  is  dry  and  level,  the  small 
hiUs  and  valleys  which  intersect  it  are  not  the  original  forms 
of  the  ground^  but  seem  only  to  have  be^i  produced  by  rain. 
The  farthest  point  I  aimed  at  was  a  great  tamarind-tree 
which  towered  up  splendidly  from  the  lower  trees  and  bushes, 
and  round  whidi  were  fluttering  a  number  of  green  and  red 
birds  hitherto  unknown  to  me. 

On  my  road,  I  first  came  to  a  settlement,  Kumr  beta  Dahela, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  I  mentioned  above  are 
accustomed  to  keep  their  vilkf^turu.  They  only  remain 
here  (iUtring  the  dry  months,  and  wander  back  in  the  begin- 
mog  of  the  rainy  aeason  to  their  more  solidly  built  village  on 
4^e  bank  of  tibe  river.  The  la&rt  vUkge  that  I  reached  is 
calkd  Eqmacs,  a  Jittie  aioofe  die  place  which  is  marked  3bbo 
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on  the  mapi  and  wldch  is  situated  at  the  13°  of  north  latitade. 
On  the  hot  and  fatiguing  road  back,  I  was  present  at  a  burial ; 
silent  and  serious,  without  sound  or  lamentation,  two  corpseB 
wrapped  in  white  cloths  were  borne  by  men  on  anqarebs,  and 
were  laid  in  a  grave  several  feet  deep,  in  the  wood,  dose  to 
the  passing  road.  Perhaps  they  had  died  of  the  cholera-like 
plague,  which  we  hear  has  broken  out  with  virulence  in  these 
southern  parts. 

We  would  willingly  have  gone  up,  as  far  as  Eazoql,  into  the 
last  province  in  Mohammed  All's  dominions,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the 
country,  which  then  again  occurs,  beginning  at  Sos^res,  and 
exhibiting  so  many  phenomena,  plants  and  animals,  peculiar 
to  the  tropics ;  but  our  time  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  Eais  received  orders  to  lower  the  sails  and  masts ;  by 
which  the  boat  at  once  lost  its  dignified  appearance,  and  it 
floated  down  with  the  current  of  the  river  like  a  wreck. 
Boon  the  agreeable  silence  in  the  vessel,  which  had  hitherto 
hastened  on  as  if  of  its  own  accord,  was  interrupted  by  the 
shrill  and  discordant  singing  of  the  rowers,  struggling  against 
the  wind. 

On  the  4th  of  March  we  again  arrived  at  Senn&r,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  reached  Wed  M^dineh.  This 
place  is  almost  as  important  as  SennAr.  A  regiment  of  sol- 
diers is  here  in  garrison  with  the  only  band  of  music  in  the 
Sudan,  and  with  two  cannons.  We  were  immediately  visited 
by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  regiment,  Seid  Haschim,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  people  of  the  place,  with  whom  we  had 
formerly  become  acquainted  in  Ohartiim. 

We  determined  to  go  from  this  on  a  visit  to  the  Sultftna 
Nasr  (Victoria)  in  Sobiba,  which  is  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
inland,  partly  to  learn  something  of  the  character  of  the 
country  farther  removed  from  the  river,  partly  to  gain  some 
notion  of  the  court  of  an  Ethiopian  princess.  Seid  Haschim 
offered  his  dromedaries  and  asses,  and  to  accompany  us  him- 
self on  this  expedition.    We  therefore  set  out  with  him  in 
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the  afternoon  over  the  hot,  black  plain,  where  only  a  few 
trees  were  scattered  here  and  there,  and  soon  got  ov^er  the 
uninteresting  ground  on  our  active  animals. 

Nasb  is  the  sister  of  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
King  (Melek)  in  the  Sudan,  the  Insis  Wed  (i,  e.  Welled, 
the  son  or  descendant  of)  Adlak,  who  now  indeed  is  under 
the  supremacy  of  Mohanmied  AJi,  but  yet  rules  over  several 
hundred  villages  in  the  province  of  £1  Eungi ;  his  title  is 
Mak  el  QuUe,  King  of  the  QuUe  Mountains.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  called  Adlak,  and  the  whole  family  at  present 
is  named  after  him;  his  father  was  the  same  Mohammed 
(Wed)  Adlan,  who  at  the  period  of  the  victorious  campaign 
of  Ismael  Pascha,  appropriated  to  himself  the  greater  part  of 
the  power  belonging  to  the  legitimate  but  feeble  B4di,  King 
of  Sennar,  but  who  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  a  second 
Pretender,  Beg'eb,  was  murdered.  When  Ismael  approached, 
and  Beg'eb  had  fled  with  his  adherents  into  the  Abyssinian 
mountains,  King  Badi  joined  the  children  and  the  party  of 
Mohammed  Adlan,  and  submitted  to  the  Pascha,  who  made 
him  a  Sheikh  over  the  country,  had  the  murderers  of  Mo- 
hammed Adl^n  empaled,  and  bestowed  great  power  and 
riches  on  his  children  Eeg'eb  and  Idris  Adlan.  Their  sister 
JSTasr  was  also  treated  with  great  respect,  which  was  still 
more  increased  because  she  was  descended,  on  the  mother's 
side,  from  the  legitimate  royal  hctase  itself.  On  that  ac- 
count she  is  also  called  Sultdna,  Queen.  Her  first  husband 
was  Mohammed  Sandal6ba,  a  brother  of  Hassan  Sandal6ba, 
whom  we  had  visited  in  Sennar.  He  died  a  long  time  ago, 
but  by  him  she  had  a  daughter,  Dauer  (the  Light),  who 
married  a  great  Sheikh,  Abdel  Qader,  but  she  was  after- 
wards separated  from  him,  and  now  always  resides  with  her 
mother  in  Soriba.  The  second  husband  of  Nasr  is  Mohammed 
Defedla,  the  son  of  one  of  her  father's  viziers.  He  was  just 
than  with  Ahmed  Pascha  Menekle,  on  the  ca,m^aigB.(Ohaaua, 
out  of  which  the  French  have  made  Mazzid)  in  Taka.  But 
even  when  he  is  at  home,  on  account  of  her  noble  birth,  she 
continues  mistress  in  the  house. 
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A  great;  pieferenoe  for  the  female  sex  seems  to  hare  been  a 
Tny  imireraal  custom  since  ancient  times  in  these  sonthan 
countries.  We  mnst  recollect  how  frequentlj  we  find  reign« 
ing  Qaeens  of  Ethiopia  mentioned.  In  ^t^  campaign  of 
PetroniuB,  Gandace  is  well  known,  a  name  which,  according 
to  Plin  J,  was  given  to  all  the  Ethiopian  Queens ;  accordii^ 
to  others,  onlj  to  the  mother  of  the  Eong.  In  1^  pictniea 
at  Merbe,  also,  we  sometimes  see  rerj  warlike,  and  doabtlem 
feigning,  Queens  represented.  According  to  Makrizi,  tiie 
genealogies  of  the  Beg^as,  who  I  consider  to  be  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Meroitish  Ethiopians,  and  the  anceston 
of  the  present  Bischdris,  were  not  counted  bj  the  men,  but  by 
the  women ;  and  the  inheritance  did  not  go  to  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  but  to  the  son  of  the  sister,  or  of  the  daughter  of 
the  deceased.  In  like  manner,  according  to  Abu-Sela,  among 
the  Nubians,  the  sister's  son  always  had  the  preference  of  his 
own  son  in  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and,  according  to 
Ibn  Batuta,  the  same  custom  existed  among  the  Messofitee, 
a  negro  people  lying  to  the  west.  Even  now  the  hotisehold 
and  chief  offices  belonging  to  the  courts  of  several  southern 
princes  are  wholly  filled  by  women.  Ladies  of  distinction 
are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  their  nails  to  grow  an  inch  long, 
as  a  sign  that  their  duty  consists  in  commanding,  and  not  in 
working ;  a  custom  we  have  lately  seen  in  the  representaticms 
of  the  unshapely  and  corpulent  Queens  of  MerOe. 

When  we  arrived  in  Sosiba,  we  stepped  through  a  peca- 
liar  gate-house  into  the  great  square  court-yard,  which  passes 
round  the  principal  building,  and  then  into  an  open  lofty 
hall,  the  roof  of  which  rested  on  four  pillars,  and  four 
pilasters.  The  narrow  beams  of  the  ceiling  jut  out  fsevml 
feet  above  the  simple  architrave,  and  form  the  immediate 
support  of  the  flat  roof;  the  whole  entrance  reminded 
me  much  of  the  open  facades  of  ihe  tombs  of  Beni- 
hassan.  In  the  hall  there  stood  some  beautiful  fiimiture  of 
Indian  work  in  ebony,  some  broad  anqarebe,  with  framcB 
for  the  fly-nets.  Magnificent  coverlets  were  immediately 
brought  iu;  and  sherbet,  coffeC;  and  pipes  handed  round ;  tiie 
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light  white  dresses,  which  are  fastened  round  the  hips,  and 
drawn  over  the  hosom  and  shoulders,  handed  the  refresh* 
meats,  and  looked  most  strange  with  their  balf-hraided,  half* 
combed  wigs.  The  Queen  did  not  however  appear ;  perhaps 
she  shrank  from  showing  herself  to  Christians ;  we  were  onlj 
able  to  see  some  women  who  were  standing  behind  a  half- 
opened  door,  which  re-closed,  and  to  whom  we  ourselves  might 
have  been  an  object  of  curiosity.  I  therefore  sent  word  to 
t^e  Sultftna,  through  Se'id  Haschim,  that  we  had  come  to  paj 
a  visit  to  herself,  and  we  now  begged  we  might  be  permitted 
to  pay  our  respects  to  her.  Upon  which,  soon  afterwards,  a 
strong  wooden  door,  eased  with  metal,  which  led  from  the 
inner  chambers  to  the  hall,  opened  wide,  and  Nasr,  with  firee 
and  dignified  steps,  walked  in.  She  was  wrapped  in  long, 
inely-woven  linen,  with  coloured  borders,  and  underneath 
she  wore  wide,  party-coloiured  trousers  of  a  darker  hue. 
The  female  household  followed  her,  eight  or  ten  girls  in  white 
dresses,  bordered  with  red,  and  ornamented  sandals.  Nasr 
sat  down  before  us  in  a  friendly  and  natural  manner ;  she 
only  sometimes  drew  her  dress  before  her  mouth  and  the 
lower  part  of  her  face,  an  Oriental  custom  which  is  universal 
in  Egypt  among  women,  but  which  is  less  practised  in  this 
eountry.  She  replied  to  the  salutations  which  I  addressed  to 
her  through  the  Dragoman,  with  an  agreeable  voice,  but  only 
remained  a  short  time  with  us,  and  then  again  retired  through 
the  same  door. 

We  were  now  permitted  to  see  the  interior  of  the  house, 
with  the  exception  of  her  ovni  apartments,  which  were  in  a 
small  adjoining  house ;  and  we  got  upon  the  roof  to  have  a 
view  over  the  village.  We  afterwards  took  a  walk  through 
the  place,  saw  the  well,  which  is  lined  with  bricks  to  the 
depth  of  60  f)det,  and  supplies  a  lukewarm  water,  which  is 
more  insipid  than  that  of  the  Nile,  &om  which  Nasr  always 
has  her  own  drinking  water  fetched.  We  then  turned  back, 
intending  to  start,  but  Nasr  invited  us  to  spend  the  night  in 
Seniba,  as  it  was  already  too  late  to  return  to  Wed  Medineh 

•s2 
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by  dayUglit.  We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  immediatelj 
a  repast  of  cooked  food  was  brought  in,  which  was  only  a. 
preparation  for  the  magnificent'  supper.  The  Sultltna,  how- 
eyer,  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  seen  again  the  whole  evening; 
We  remained  in  the  hall,  and  slept  on  the  same  cool  cushions 
which  had  served  us  during  the  day  as  a  divan.  The  next 
morning,  however,  we  were  invited  to  visit  her  in  her  own. 
rooms.  She  was  more  willing  to  talk  to-day  than  yesterday, 
had  European  chairs  placed  for  us,  while  her  attendants  and 
slave  girls  squatted  down  round  us.  We  told  her  about  het 
name-sister,  the  Sultana  Nasr  of  England,  and  exhibited  her. 
portrait  to  her  on  an  English  gold  coin,  which  she  regarded 
with  much  curiosity.  Nevertheless,  she  showed  very  little 
desire  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  that  distant  world  beyond 
the  northern  ocean. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  rode  back  to  Wed  M^dineh,  Soont 
after  our  arrival  Seid  Haschim  received  a  letter  from  NasTj 
in  which  she  asked  him  confidentially  whether  I  would 
accept  a  little  slave  girl  from  her,  as  a  gift  to  the  stranger. 
I  sent  a  message  to  inform  her  that  this  was  contrary  to  our 
customs,  but  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  if,  instead  of 
a  slave  girl,  she  would  select  a  slave  boy ;  and,  after  the  re- 
moval of  some  scruples,  as  this  seemed  to  her  less  becoming, 
she  really  sent  a  little  slave  boy,  who  was  brought  to  me  in 
our  boat. 

He  had  been  the  playmate  of  the  Sultana's  little  grandson, 
the  son  of  her  daughter  Dauer,  and  was  handed  over  to  me 
with  the  name  of  Eehan  (the  Arabic  designation  for  the 
sweet-scented  basilicum).  I  was  also  informed  that  he  was 
born  in  the  district  of  Mak&di,  on  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia, 
which  generally  furnishes  the  most  intelligent  and  &ithful 
slaves.  This  district  is  under  Christian  domination,  and  i» 
inhabited  both  by  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  who  are 
separated  into  diJBferent  villages.  The  former  call  themselvesi 
Naz4ra  (Nazarenes),  or  AmhSra  (Amharic  Christians) ;  the 
latter  Giberta.  Amongst  the  latter,  children  of  their  own 
race,  or  that  of  their  neighbours,  are  frequently  stolen  and 
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Bold  to  Arabian  slave-dealers;  for  in  the  central  parts  of 
Abyssinia  the  slave  trade  is  strictly  interdicted.  However, 
this  account  of  the  boy  has  since  proved  incorrect,  and  per- 
haps was  only  meant  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  some 
might  find  in  offering  me  a  Christian  boy,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  appear  still  more  doubtful  to  hand  over  to  me 
a  native  Mohammedan.  The  boy  himself  first  communicated 
to  our  Christian  cook,  and  afterwards  to  myself,  that  he  was 
bom  of  Christian  parents,  that  he  had  here  for  the  first  time 
received  the  name  of  Behan,  and  that  his  real  name  was 
Ctebre  Mariam,  i,  e,  in  Abyssinian,  "  the  slave  of  Mary." 
JGEe  was  bom  near  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amhara.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  a  family  of  some  distinction,  for 
the  place  called  Bamba,  which  is  stated  by  Bruce  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tzana,  by  his  accounts  belonged 
to  his  grandfather ;  and  his  father,  who  now  is  dead,  pos- 
sessed many  herds,  which  the  boy  often  drove,  with  others, 
to  the  pasture.  One  day,  above  three  or  four  years  ago, 
when  on  such  an  expedition,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
his  dwelling-place,  he  was  stolen  by  some  mounted  Bedouins, 
carried  off  to  the  village  of  Waldakarel,  and  then  sold  to 
King  Idris  AdlSn ;  by  him  he  was  afterwards  presented  to  his 
sister  Nasr.  He  is  a  pretty  boy,  very  dark,  and  may  be  now 
between  eight  and  nine  years  old ;  but  much  more  advanced 
than  a  child  of  this  age  would  be  with  us.  The  girls  here 
marry  &om  eight  years  old  upwards.  He  wears  his  hair  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  in  innumerable  little  braids ;  these  must, 
at  least  once  every  month,  be  re-braided  and  daubed  with 
grease,  by  a  woman  skilled  in  the  art ;  and  his  body  also 
must  from  time  to  time  be  well  rubbed  with  grease.  His 
entire  clothing  consists  in  a  great  white  cloth,  which  he 
binds  round  his  hips,  and  throws  upwards  over  the  shoulders. 
I  caU  him  now  by  his  Christian  name,  and  shall  take  him  to 
Europe  with  me. 

Seid  Haschim  did  all  in  his  power  to  keep  us  some  days 
longer  in  "Wed  M^dineh.  The  first  evening  he  invited  us  to 
his  house,  with  the  Turks  of  most  distinction,  and  had  a 
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BUBiber  of  daiu;ing-girl8  to  sbow  us  the  nalaonal  danoee  in 
tiiese  parts ;  they  chiefly  ccmsist  in  contortions  of  lite  u^er 
psrt  of  the  body  and  the  arms,  similar  to  what  are  repie» 
sented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments;  but  (Uffer  from  the 
Egyptian  dances  of  the  present  day,  whidi  aM  chiefly  limited 
to  very  ungraceful  gestures. 

A  good-natured  and  yery  comical  old  mian  led  on  the 
dances,  while  he  at  the  same  time  sang  some  Arabic  songs, 
with  a  piercing  but  not  disagreeable  voice,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  assembled  company,  or  to  persons  of  repute,  sudi 
as  Nasr,  Idris  Adl&n,  Mak  (i.  e,  Mel^),  Bidi,  i^. ;  and  with 
his  lefb  hand  touched  the  chords  of  a  flTe^stringed  lyre, 
passing  the  plectrum  over  them  in  time  with  his  right,  fira 
instrument  only  embraced  six  tones  of  the  octave.  The  first 
string  on  the  right  hand  had  the  highest  tone,  C,  to  be 
struck  with  the  thumb,  the  string  immediately  succeeding,  the 
lowest  tone,  E ;  then  followed  the  third,  F ;  t^e  fourth,  A ; 
the  fifth,  B.  The  instrument  is  called  Bjlbaba^  and  the  pep- 
former  on  it  !B£BABi.  This  man  had  been  instructed  by  an 
old  celebrated  Bieb^bi  in  Scbendi ;  he  had  made  his  insku- 
ment  himself,  after  the  model  of  that  belonging  to  his  master^ 
Bxtd  had  ailso  acquired  from  him  his  talent  for  making  veises, 
and  thus  became  the  favourite  black  bard  of  Wed  M6dineli, 
.All  the  poetry  of  his  songs  had  been  composed  by  himsrdbP; 
they  were  sometimes  improvised,  and  whoev^  disobliged 
him  or  his  patrons,  would  probably  be  made  ihe  oli^t  of  his 
sstire. 

I  made  him  come  to  me  the  following  morning,  and, 
through  Jussuf,  write  down  four  of  his  poems  in  Arabao: 
one  on  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Mak  MesU'd,  who  resides  in 
Metarmmeh ;  one  upon  King  Nimr,  who  burnt  Ismael 
Pascki,  and  is  stiH  living  in  Abyssinia ;  a  third  on  Nasr ; 
and  lastly.,  a  song  of  homage  to  pretty  girls.*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  render  these  melodies  in  our  notes,    I  have  csiljr 

'*  Tke  poems  contain  many  unusual  grammatical  forms  and  eXf 
pressions,  and  are  composed  in  a  very  free,  and,  as  it  appears,  tnmotae 
siewnire,  iacozsect  style. 
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wziiiiea  down  a  small  partion  of  tbem,  wldch  m  some  mea- 
sure  approacbes  our  mode  of  singiiig.  Thejr  are  g^kerally- 
balf  recited,  half  carried  down,  with  quiyering  tonefi,  from  thie 
Ughest  notes  to  a  de^  and  long-sustaonBd  tone.  These  aoe 
thdr  most  peculiar  diacscteristies,  but  they  are  quite  incapable 
of  being  noted  down.  Each  verse  contains  four  rhymes ;  tha 
voice  is  retained  lightly  on  each  of  them,  on  the  aeeond  mere 
than  on  the  first  and  third ;  but  longest  on  the  last  rhyme. 
Xhe  miosic  always  sinks  at  this  point,  and  the  same  deef 
tone  recurs,  which  gives  a  certain  charae^  to  the  prG^ress- 
b;^  song.  A  particular  recurrexice  of  the  melody  may,  in- 
deed, also  be  noticed,  but  this  is  impossible  for  a  European 
ear  to  remember.  I  purchased  tl^  instrument  from,  the 
good-natured  old  man.  He  gave  it  unwillingly,  although  I 
let  him  name  his  own  price ;  and  several  times  after  he  had 
taken  the  money,  and  had  laid  down  his  instrument  for  it,  an 
air  of  anxious  sorrow  came  over  his  expressive  countenance. 
The  following  day  I  bid  him  come  to  me  again.  He  was  de- 
pressed,  and  told  me  his  wife  had  given  him  a  sound  beating 
for  having  .given  his  instrument  away.  Here  it  is  no  dis- 
grace for  a  man  to  be  beaten  by  his  wife,  but  it  is  so  perha,ps 
in  the  reverse  case.  A  woman  who  has  been  beaten  goes  at 
once  to  the  C^  to  complain ;  she  then  generally  obtains 
justice,  and  the  husband  is  punished. 

In  Wed  Medineh  we  were  also  present  at  a  fimeial  cere- 
mony, which  seemed  a  strange  enough  one  to  us.  A  woman 
had  died  three  days  before ;  the  day  succeeding  her  death, 
the  third,  the  iieventh,  and  several  days  afterwacds  are  pecu- 
Jiaarly  solemnised.  In  jfroiKt  of  the  house,  an  hour  before  jnin- 
«et,  above  a  hundred  women  and  children  had  collected,  and 
more  were  constantly  eoming  in,  and  cowered  down  beside 
ihe  others.  Two  daughters  of  the  deceased  were  present, 
whose  richly  ornamented  and  grease-besmeared  heads  they 
Jiad  already  strewed  with  ashes,  and  had  rubbed  the  whole  of 
the  iifpper  part  of  their  bodies  white  with  th^a,  so  that  their 
eyes  sid  mouths  alone  shone  forth  dean,  and,  as  it  were,  «et 
into  ithe  white  mask.    The  women  wxHse  long  •doths  xomai 
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their  hips ;  the  young  girls  and  children  the  B&hat,  a  girdle 
composed  of  five  strips  of  leather,  hanging  down  dose  to- 
gether; this  is  usually  bound  round  the  loins  by  a  cord, 
prettily  ornamented  with  shells  and  pearls,  and  it  falls  ha^- 
way  down  the  leg.  There  was  a  great  wooden  bowl  iriih ' 
askes,  -..hich  was  repeatedly  fiUed  again  with  fresh  ones. 
Female  musicians  cowered  down  close  on  either  side  of  ike 
door  uttering  shrill  screams,  which  pierced  our  ears ;  they 
now  clapped  their  hands  together  in  time ;  now  struck  ihe 
-sounding  Dk'Rk.-BVKA.  (a  kind  of  hand  kettle-drum,  called 
here  in  the  Sudan  Djllusjl)  ;  and  now  beat  with  sticks  on 
«ome  hollow  gourds  floating  in  tubs  of  water.  The  two 
daughters,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the 
nearest  relations,  began,  two  and  two,  to  move  at  first 
slowly  towards  the  door  in  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
constantly  increasing  crowds ;  then  suddenly  shriU  screams, 
clapping  of  hands,  and  loud  shrieks  burst  from  them  all 
at  once;  whereupon  they  turned  round,  and  began  their 
fearfully  contorted  dancing.  Bending  the  upper  part  of 
their  body  in  convulsive  and  strained  twistings  and  turnings, 
and  slowly  balancing  themselves,  they  moved  their  feet  for- 
wards, then  suddenly  threw  their  breasts  upwards  with  vio- 
lence and  their  heads  back  on  their  shoulders,  which  they 
stretched  out  in  all  directions,  and  thus,  with  half-closed 
eyes,  gradually  glided  forwards.  In  this  manner  they  went 
down  a  slight  incline  of  fifteen  and  twenty  paces,  where  they 
threw  themselves  on  Hhe  ground,  covered  themselves  with 
dust  and  earth,  and  turned  back  again  to  re-commence  the 
same  dance.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  had  a  beau- 
tiful slight  figure,  with  wonderful  elasticity,  and  when  she 
stood  quietly  erect,  or  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  her 
sunken  head,  her  regular  and  gentle,  though  inanimate  fea- 
tures, even  during  the  dance,  and  the  classical  form  of  her 
body,  was  exactly  like  an  antique  statue.  This  dancing  pro- 
cession was  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Each  of  the 
mourners  is  compelled  at  least  to  go  through  this  once,  and 
the  nearer  the  relationship  so  much  the  more  frequently  is  it 
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r^Msted.  Whoever  cannot  immedifltely  force  her  waj  up 
to  the  Tesael  of  ashes,  takes  them  from  the  head  of  her 
nei|^boar  to  strew  it  on  her  own  head.  In  front  of  this 
squatting  assembly  some  women  are  cowering,  who  under- 
stand how  to  sob  loudly  and  to  shed  profiise  tears,  which 
leaeve  long  black  streaks  on  their  white-rubbed  cheeks.  The 
most  striking,  and  the  most  repelling,  part  of  this  spectacle 
is,  that  nothing  is  done  from  unrestrained  sorrow,  but  all 
with  deliberation,  with  a  degree  of  pathos,  and  evidently 
studied;  children  as  young  as  four  and  five  years  old  are 
placed  in  the  procession,  and  if  they  perform  the  difficult  and 
imnatural  movements  well,  their  mothers,  who  are  cowering 
bdiind,  call  out  to  thein  taih,  taih — t .  e,  bravo !  well  done ! 
In  the  second  act,  however,  of  this  ceremony,  rendered  pecu- 
liarly stunning  by  its  continual  clapping,  screaming,  and 
shrieking,  all  the  dancers  throw  themselves  into  the  dust, 
and  tumble  down  the  lull ;  but  this  they  also  do  slowly,  and 
with'  deliberation,  carefully  drawing  up  their  knees  to  their 
bodies,  to  hold  their  dresses  with  them,  and  also  crossing 
their  arms ;  they  then  roU  down,  over  knees  and  back.  This 
ceremony  begins  one  hour  before  sunset,  and  lasts  till  night. 

The  unnatural  feeling  pervading  the  whole  proceeding 
makes  an  indescribable  impression,  which  is  rendered  still 
more  disagreeable  by  seeing  nothing  in  all  of  it  but  an  in- 
herited and  perverted  custom,  an  empty  spectacle ;  not  a 
trace  of  individual  truth  and  natural  sentiment  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  persons  who  participate;  and  yet  the  com- 
parison between  this  and  certain  descriptions  and  repre- 
sentations of  similar  festivals  among  the  ancients,  teaches  us 
to  understand  much,  of  which  judging  by  our  own  manner  of 
life,  we  can  never  form  a  correct  notion,  tiU  we  have  once 
seen  with  our  eyes  such  caricatures  of  metamorphoses  as  are 
here  and  there  exhibited  in  the  East. 

The  following  day  we  visited  the  hospital,  which  we  found 
very  cleanly,  and  in  good  order ;  it  holds  a  hundred  patients, 
but  there  were  then  only  eight-and-twenty  within  it.  We 
then  went  to  the  barracks,  in  the  large  court-yard  of  which 
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tiie  BBMi  «re  enociBed.  Tbe  coniMMgMfa'ng  officer  ordered  mit 
ibe  band  of  muBic,  and  thej  ^jed  sev^ml  pieees  before  us. 
Hbe  first  was  the  Farisieime,  wbich  soandad  most  siaraaogelly 
in  this  oountijy  as  well  as  the  siicceediogpieeeSy  most  of  than 
JPieskchf  and  Imown  to  me;  they  were,  however,  ^lerafaly 
wietl  executed.  The  muBiciaiiB  perfotiBed  almost  aolely  ^m 
Euzopean  mstnuDoats,  and  hme  also  admitted  die  joame  of 
<Kiir  trumpet  into  their  Arabic  musical  language^  but  have 
tranrf^^red  it  to  the  drum,  which  they  call  irundfita^  while 
fear  tlie  trumpet  they  have  a  peculiar  name  of  tiieir  own,  «^[/£r ; 
they  call  their  great  flute  ^umdra,  the  small  erne  mfdray  and 
the  great  drum  MIL  Tha&pe  were  only  tweke  huiMbed 
BoldieiB  present  belonging  to  the  regixaeiit^  which  oonfiists  of 
ibur  tltc»isand  mexi,  almost  all  negroes,  whose  black  &eeB 
staring  out  of  their  white  linen  uniform  and  redrtasselled 
caps,  made  them  look  like  dressed-up  manheys,  only  mudi 
iBore  unhappy  and  oppressed.  The  negroes  are  incapable  of 
-any  militaxy  disciplme  and  regular  exertion,  and  gemeraily 
aiiik  beneaibh  the  imposed  yd£e.  We  did  not,  howe^iO!, 
«uif)ect  that  ihese  same  people  would  two  days  afterwanis 
xebel  in  a  body,  and  set  off  to  their  hills. 

£min  Pascha  was  expected  hourly.  But  oeu  the  13tlh  I 
received  in  the  morning  a  lett^  from  him,  from  Messelemieh, 
between  four  and  five  hours  distaasit  fixmi  this  place,  in  wMeh 
he  wrote  that  he  should  not  come  to  Wed  Medineh  before 
the  fbHowing  day,  and  hoped  to  find  us  still  there.  Hie  at 
the  saoae  time  in&rmed  me  that  the  war  in  Taka  was  over, 
and  that  all  had  siubmitted.  Sevesal  hundred  natives  had 
l>een  killed  in  skirmishes ;  the  morning  before  the  chief  baittle, 
all  the  Sheikhs  of  the  tribes  from  Taka  had  come  to  the 
Pascha  to  «ie  for  pairdon,  which  he  had  granted  them,  on 
condition  that  loo  fugitive  should  venture  to  remain  in  the 
great  wood,  which  was  their  chief  place  of  r^ge.  The 
followk^  looming  he  had  the  w^od  searched,  and  as  noholiy 
was  diseav^ered  an  it,  lie  had  it  set  cm  fire,  and  entirely  buont 
to  tbe  giYMind.  On  his  jouiciey  back,  he  intends  to  pass 
Ihsough  the  «aatem  ^diatnctB  to  Ka^cif^  on  the  JLb9^H3iQia& 
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frontier,  vnd  theiice  to  go  to  the  Blue  lUrer.  We  had 
wctacekj  ilNtd  Una  news  from  Taka,  uriien  we  heard  the  «oii»d 
of  oaamon  in  front  of  the  barraoks  ttonouiicbig  the  Tictaiioiis 
message  to  the  popuktion  toixe^ 

In  another  letter,  whidb  hod  gone  to  Emin  Pascha  instead 
of  me,  Herr  ymi  Wagner  gave  me  the  pleasing  inteUigenoe 
iiiat  onr  new  coaipaQion,thepsinterGeofgi,  had  arrived  fron 
Italy,  and  had  already  started  for  Dongola^  where  he  waits 
£ar  §ai^3er  orders.  I  dball  write  to  him  to  oonie  as  fir  as 
Baikal  to  meet  ns. 

As  we  were  certain  by  this  letter  of  finding  the  Pascha 
still  in  Messelemieh,  we  started  for  that  place  about  mid*day ; 
and  as  the  town  is  situated  an  hour  and  a  half  dktant  frsin 
the  Nile,  we  made  the  journey  by  land. 

The  boat,  meanwhile,  was  to  &)llow  us  to  the  harbour  <^ 
Messdemieh,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  nearest  landing-place  of 
this  most  important  of  the  commercial  towns  of  the  whole 
S^idan.  Besides  Jussuf^  we  took  with  us  ike  Kawass  and 
Gabre  Mariam,  who  sat  behind  me  on  the  dromedary,  wheie 
iheee  is  always  left  a  small  place  for  a  servant,  like  a  coach- 
hoBL  behind  the  carriage ;  he  sits  on  the  narrow  hind^  part 
of  tixe  animal,  and  hdds  on  to  the  saddle  wifch  both  his  hands. 
It  was  hot,  and  the  ground  was  pardied  up.  The  few  birds 
which  I  saw  were  different  from  those  whidi  habitually  m^ 
hmt  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Half-way  we  (amie  to  Taiba,  a  ^fllage  which  is  only  in. 
habited  by  Fvkajbll  (plur.  of  Eakib),  These  are  the  sages, 
.tiJie  holy  men  of  the  people,  a  kind  of  priest,  without  however 
•having  {Mriestly  functions  to  perform ;  they  can  read  and 
wxite ;  they  do  not  permit  any  music,  dandng,  otr  festivals 
among  them,  and  therefore  have  a  great  reputatiioaii  for  sanc- 
<itty.  The  chief  of  this  village  is  the  greatest  Eakir  of  the 
whote  surrounding  neighbcnirhood.  Jivery  one  believes  in 
Sim  like  a  prophet;  whatever  he  predicts,  happens.  The 
lateAchmed  Pascha,  one  BK>nth  before  his  death,  caused  him 
4»!foe  in^risoned.  "  God  will  punish  you  for  this,"  was  his 
to  the  larder,  and  one  laonth  a&erwards  the  Pascha 
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died.  He  is  a  very  rich  man,  and  possesses  several  Tillages. 
*We  went  in  quest  of  Him,  and  found  Him  in  His  House  at 
dinner ;  about  twenty-  people  were  sitting  round  a  colossal 
wooden  bowl,  wHicH  was  filled  witH  a  gruel  of  boiled  Ihirra 
'  and  milk.  The  bowl  was  pusHed  in  front  of  us,  but  we  could 
not  eat  any  of  tHis  food.  We  amused  ourselves  witH  tHe 
old  Fakir,  wHo  joined  in  our  conversation  witH  easy,  friendly, 
and  pleasing  manners,  and  then  inquired  our  names,  and  the 
object  of  our  journey.  Every  one  who  entered,  our  servants 
among  the  number,  approached  him  reverently,  and  touched 
his  Hand  with  their  mouth  and  forehead.  The  dignity  of 
Sheikh  is  hereditary  in  his  family ;  His  son  is  looked  up  to 
almost  as  much  as  Himself,  and  in  this  way  we  can  understand 
How  a  village  like  this,  when  the  Sheikh  has  once  been  himself 
a  Fakir,  can  become  altogether  a  priest-village.  E'  I)4mer,  on 
the  island  of  Mer5e,  was  formerly  a  Fakir  place  similar  to 
this.  The  inhabitants  of  Taiba,  probably  of  Arabic  race,  call 
themselves  Abakin.  There  are  a  number  of  such  local 
names  here,  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  make  out. 

When  we  had  smoked  out  our  pipes,  we  left  the  congre- 
gation of  Holy  men,  and  rode  away*  One  half  hour  before 
we  reached  Messelemieh,  we  came  to  a  second  village  called 
HeUet  e'  SolimSn,  where  we  dismounted  at  a  house  which  had 
been  built  by  the  late  Mak,  or  Melek  Kambal,  of  Halffti, 
when  He  married  the  daughter  of  Defalla,  to  whom  the  village 
belonged;  it  now  belongs  to  his  brother's  son,  MaHmud 
welled  Schauisch,  who  has  besides  the  title  of  Melek,  but  is 
really  only  the  guardian  of  Kambal's  little  son^  Melek  Beshir« 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  is  now  thought  here  of  the  old  r&* 
verential  title  of  Melek,  or  King.  Mahmut  was  not  at  Home, 
as  he  Had  accompanied  Ahmed  Fascha  on  His  campaign* 
Nevertheless,  we  were  entertained  in  His  house  according  to 
the  hospitable  custom  of  this  country.  Coverlets  were  spread 
out,  milk  and  fresh  baked  Durra  bread  in  thin  ^ces, 
which  has  by  no  means  a  bad  taste,  was  brought  in ;  added 
to  this,  another  simple,  but  refreshing  beverage,  ahreq^  fer- 
mented sourish  Durra  water.    Soon  after  Asser  we  reached 
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Messelemieb.  Emin  Fasclia  received  ub  yerj  kindly,  and  com* 
mmuQated  to  us  the  intelligence  that  Mohammed  Ali's  fir^t 
minister,  Boghos  Bey,  whom  I  had  visited  in  Alexandria,  was 
dead,  and  that  Artim  Bey,  a  man  of  elegant  manners,  and  a 
shrewd  politician,  had  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

We  declined  the  Pascha's  invitation  to  supper,  and  offer  of 
a  night's  lodging,  and  soon  rode  away  towards  the  river, 
where  we  hoped  to  find  our  boat.  As  it  had  not  yet  arrived, 
we  spent  the  night  on  anqarebs  in  the  open  air.  We  were 
not  able  to  start  for  Kamlin  tiU  the  following  morning,  the 
15t;h  March,  and  reached  it  towards  evening.  The  next  day 
we  spent  agreeably  with  our  countryman,  Herr  Bauer.  On 
the  I7th,  having  paid  a  visit  to  Nureddin  Effendi,  in  Wad 
Eraue,  several  hours  distant  from  Kamlin,  we  arrived  on  the 
foUowing  day  at  Soba,  where  I  immediately  sent  for  one  of 
the  vases  wluch  had  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  which  was  said  to  be  kept  by  the  brother  of  the 
Sheikh.  After  waiting  a  long  time,  it  was  brought  to  us. 
It  was  an  ancient  vessel  for  incense,  made  of  bronze  in 
filigree  work.  The  sides  of  the  vessel,  which  was  of  a 
roundish  form,  and  about  nine  inches  high,  and  of  similar 
width,  consisted  solely  of  open-work  Arabesques ;  the  swing* 
ing  chains  had  been  &stened  to  the  upper  border  by  three 
little  hooks,  one  of  which,  however,  has  broken  away,  so  that 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole,  an  inscription  running 
round  beneath  the  border,  and  like  the  Arabesques  carved 
a  jour,  in  rather  large  letters,  thereby  is  unfortunately  in- 
complete. This  is  of  peculiar  importance,  as  the  writing  is 
again  in  the  Greek,  or  rather  in  the  Coptic  character,  as  on 
the  stone-tablet ;  but  the  language  is  neither  of  these,  but 
doubtless  the  ancient  vernacular  tongue  of  Soba,  the  capital 
of  the  mighty  Kingdom  of  Aloa.  Short  as  it  is,  it  is  distin* 
guished  from  the  stone  inscription  by  containing  the  Coptic 
signs  ^  (sch)  and  +  (ti),  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
latter.  I  purchased  the  vessel  for  a  few  piastres.  This  is 
now  the  tlurd  monument  of  Soba  which  we  take  away  with 
us,  for  I  must  mention,  in  addition,  that  at  the  house  of  Seid 
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Hafldum,  in  Wed  M^dineh^  we  aka  saw  a  small  Ymxas  'of 
Ghreek  workmanship,  carred  in  pure  style,  and  about  a  foofe 
high,  which  had  likewise  been  found  in  Soba^  and  vnm  pre« 
sented  to  me  bj  its  owner.  At  length,  on  the  19th  Mareh, 
we  again  entered  the  house  of  Herr  Hemanorich,  in 
Charts,  li&ter  than  our  original  calculations  had  led  us  to 
expect,  for  which  reason  I  had  abeadj  communicated  oux 
delay  to  Erbkam,  in  a  letter  firom  Wed  Medinah. 
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Ckartum,  thie2\8t  March^  1844. 

BJBBB,  for  the  first  time,  we  received  more  exact  intel« 
ligence  of  the  military  revolt  in  Wed  M6dineh,  which  was  of 
a  most  serious  nature,  and  would  have  infallibly  thrown  us 
into  the  greatest  danger  had  we  remained  two  days  longer  in 
l^at  town.  All  the  black  soldiers  revolted  while  Emin  Fascha 
was  residing  there.  The  drill-sei^eant  and  seven  white 
soldiers  were  killed  immediately;  the  Fascha  was  besieged 
in  his  own  house,  which  was  briskly  fired  into ;  his  negotiators 
were  repelled,  and  the  powder  magazine  seized.  All  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  with  the  two  cannons,  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  negroes,  who  then  selected  six  leaders  for  them-^ 
selves,  and  set  out  in  six  divisions  on  the  road  to  Fasoql  to 
take  refuge  in  their  mountains.  The  regiment  in  this  place, 
which  has  about  1500  blacks  in  it,  was  at  once  disarmed,  and 
will  be  kept  within  the  barracks.  The  most  serious  conse- 
quences are  dreaded,  as  Ahmed  Fascha  Menekle  has  been  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  take  almost  all  the  white  troops  along 
with  him  to  Taka ;  otherwise  I  should  rejoice  at  the  deseartion 
of  the  blacks,  as  they  are  treated  in  the  most  revolting 
manner  by  their  Turkish  masters.  Yet  the  insurrection  may 
easily  bring  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  disorder,  and 
tiben,  also,  have  an  injurious  <  influence  on  our  expedition. 
The  bla^  will  undoubtedly  endeavour  on  their  road  to 
draw  ov^to  their  own  party  whatever  country  people  they 
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meeky  eepeciall j  tiie  troops  of  Soliman  Fascba  in  SeniiAr,  tmA 
of  SeHm  Paseba  in  Fazoql.  Tbe  whites  are  far  too  few  to  offiar 
tiiem^Eectml  resistance.  News  has  just  arriyed  that  between, 
fiye  and  six  hundred  slaves  of  the  late  Ahmed  Fascha,  belong* 
ing  to  the  indigo  hckaj  at  Tamaniit,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
thisy  l»Te  iled  with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  Sodan^ 
and  intend  to  join  the  soldiers ;  the  same  is  reported  of  the 
&ctc»y  at  Kamltn,  so  that  we  necessaril j  feel  anzioiis  about 
ofor  fneoA  Bauer,  who  was  not,  indeed,  cruel  as  the  Turhi 
are,  but  yet  was  a  strict  master. 

26tk  March.  —  The  news  is  spread  that  the  troops  in 
Sennar  and  the  people  belonging  to  Melek  Idris  Adl&n,  hare 
put  the  negroes  to  the  sword.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  slayes 
of  Tamaniat  have  been  overtaken  by  the  Amauts,  and  mur- 
dered or  dragged  back,  and  that  the  revolt  in  TTamliTi  has 
been  suppressed.  Sfciil  we  cannot  build  much  on  this,  as  the 
intelligenoe  reached  me  through  our  Kawass  from  the  people 
belonging  to  the  Fascha,  and  the  desire  was  abo  expressed 
that  I  should  spread  the  news  still  farther,  and  write  about 
it  to  Cairo. 

Yesterday,  as  we  were  walking  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
in  the  large  and  beautiful  garden  belonging  to  Ibrahim  Ghte, 
in  whose  cheerful  and  pleasantly-situated  house  I  write  this 
letter,  we  saw  tall  dark  douds  of  sand  rise  like  a  wall  on  the 
horizon.  A  violent  east  wind  has  also  been  blowing  to-night 
ever  since,  and  stOl  blows,  enveloping  all  the  trees  and  build- 
ings in  a  disagreeable  sandy  atmosphere,  which  almost  takes 
away  our  breath.  I  have  closed  the  window-shutters  firmly, 
and  barricaded  the  door  with  stones,  to  be  in  some  measure 
secured  from  the  first  assault ;  nevertheless,  I  am  constantly 
obliged  to  deanse  the  sheet  of  letter  pi^er  from  the  covering 
of  sand  which  is  incessantly  thrown  down  on  it. 

I  returned  in  such  a  tattered  condition  from  my  hunting 
excursion  to  Senn&r,  that  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  as- 
sume the  Turkish  costume,  which  I  cannot  now  soon  ex- 
change again.  It  has  its  advantages  for  the  customs  of  this 
country,  especially  for  sitting  on  coverlets,  or  low  cushions ; 
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but  the  Tarbusch,  which  lies  so  flat  upon  the  head,  is  Yeij 
ill-adapted  to  this  sunny  sky,  and  the  fastening  of  the  innu- 
merable buttons  and  hooks  is  daily  a  most  wearisome  trial 
of  patience. 

80^^  March, — ^We  intend  to  leaYO  Chartilm  as  soon  as  lihis 
packet  of  letters  is  handed  over  to  the  Fascha.  The  reYolxb- 
tion  is  now  completely  suppressed  in  all  parts.  It  would 
doubtless  have  had  a  far  worse  result  had  it  not,  &om  a 
particular  cause,  broken  out  in  Wed  M^dineh  several  days^ 
too  soon.  It  had  been  planned  and  secretly  arranged  for 
a  long  time  past  in  the  whole  of  the  south,  and  was 
not  to  have  broken  out  before  the  19th  of  this  month 
simultaneously  in  Sennar,  Wed  Medineh,  Kamlinj  Chartum, 
and  Tamaniat.  The  precipitate  movement  in  Wed  M^dineh 
had,  however,  disarranged  the  whole  plan,  and  had  especially 
given,  time  to  Emin  Fascha  to  send  messengers  to  Chartum, 
by  which  means  the  negro  soldiers  here  were  consigned  and 
disarmed  before  news  of  the  outbreak  had  reached  their  ears. 
Emin  Fascha,  however,  seems  himself  to  have  been  totally 
helpless.  The  victory  is  said  to  be  solely  due  to  the  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  of  a  certain  Bustan  Effendi,  who  with 
150  devoted  soldiers,  chiefly  whites,  pursued  the  negroes,  who 
were  600  strong,  overtook  them  beyond  Senn&r,  and  afber 
attacking  them  three  times,  defeated  them,  with  great  loss  of 
life.  Above  a  hundred  of  the  fugitives  have  surrendered, 
and  have  been  taken  to  Sennar  in  irons ;  the  remaining 
number  were  killed  in  the  action,  or  leapt  into  the  river  and 
were  drowned  there. 

But  the  news  arrived  here  at  the  same  time,  that  an  insuiv 
rection  had  also  broken  out  on  account  of  the  taxes  in  Lower 
!Nubia,  in  Kalabsche,  and  another  village,  that  both  villages 
had  on  that  accoimt  been  immediately  destroyed  by  Hassan 
Fascha,  who  is  to  come  to  Chartum  in  place  of  Emin  Fascha, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  killed  or  driven  away. 
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LETTEE  XX. 

TU  Pyramids  ofMerUe^  22nd  AprO,  1844. 

Wx  quitted  Chart&m  on  the  30th  March,  towards  eyening, 
aad  proceeded  half  the  night  bj  moonlight. 

The  following  day  we  arrived  at  Tamakiat.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  large  village  had  disappeared,  and  onlj  one  vast 
burning  plain  was  to  be  seen.  The  slaves  in  their  reyolt  had 
laid  everything  in  ashes,  the  walls  of  the  factory  are  idone 
left  standing.  As  I  had  quitted  the  boat  and  arrived  on  foot, 
I  was  unexpectedly  startled  near  the  still  smoking  ruins  by 
a  horrible  spectacle,  for  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  an  open 
piece  of  garden,  which  was  completely  covered  by  the  muti- 
lated corpses  of  blacks.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  slaves* 
who  had  been  recaptured  were  here  shot  down  in  masses. 

We  stopped  at  sunset  in  Surie  Abu  Bamle,  before  a  cata* 
ract,  which  we  were  imable  to  pass  during  the  night. 

The  Ist  of  April  we  again  started  long  before  daybreak, 
and  thought  we  should  make  a  good  step  in  advance.  But 
the  wind  rose  with  the  sun,  and  as  the  boat  could  not  be 
towed  at  this  point  on  account  of  the  rocky  banks,  a  few 
hours  afterwards  we  were  compelled  to  halt  again,  and  to  lie 
quiet  in  the  heavy,  dense  atmosphere  of  sand.  In  front  of 
us  lay  the  insulated  range  of  Qirre,  detached  from  whicli, 
Aschtdn  (the  Thirsty)  on  our  left  hand,  Eauian  (the  Thirsty 
assuaged)  on  our  right,  stand  forth  from  the  plain  like  watch- 
posts  ;  the  former,  however,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
river. 

Sauiftn  was  only  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  distant 
from  our  boat.  I  set  out  with  my  gun,  traversed  the  bare 
stony  plain,  and  climbed  the  mountain,  during  the  inun- 
dation season  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  for 
which,  reason  we  were  always  told  that  it  stood  upon  an 
island.  The  rock  of  which  it  is^icomposed  is  granite,  of  ii 
mixed  coarse  and  £ne  grain,  with  much  quartz.  On  the  road 
back^  I  passed  the  village  of  Mel&h,  the  huts  of  which  lie 
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bidden  behind  large  mounds  of  upturned  eartb,  formed  by 
the  inhabitants  when  they  dig  for  salt  (malh).  A  great  deal 
of  it  is  found  in  the  surrounding  country  (thus  Melah  is  the 
Arabic  translation  of  salt-work,  or  Suiza).  Towards  evening 
we  sailed  on  a  little  farthei;,  in  the  midst  of  the  tange,iiiid 
lay  to,  in  a  little  .rocky  creek.  The  following  day,  alaa,  we 
made  but  little  progress.  We  saw  some  black  slaves  wander- 
ing about  like  chamois,  on  the  eastern  summits  of  the  wild 
granitic  rocks,  who  have  perhaps  escaped  from  Tamaniat^but 
their  miserable  life  will  not  probably  be  much  longer  prolonged. 
They  disappeared  immediately  again  behind  the  jagged  sum- 
mits, <mr  Eawass  having  indulged  in  the  brutal  jest  of  &3ng 
at  them  in  the  air.  I  climbed  up  the  western  mountains  with 
Abeken ;  they  rise  precipitously  for  about  200  ar  800  feet 
from  the  bank.  It  is  evident  here,  by  the  natural  v^aUi  of 
rock,  to  what  height  the  river  rises  and  deposits  its  mud  at 
high-water.  I  measured  nearly  8  metres  (26  feet  English) 
from  that  point  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  preaont 
moment,  and  the  liver  wiU  continue  to  sink  about  2  feet 
more. 

Erom  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  saw  the  wide  desert 
extending  behind  the  farthest  eminences,  and  soon  after  paas- 
ing  Meraui,  we  shall  be  wandering  across  it.  We  quitted 
the  picturesque  range  of  mountains  with  regret,  which  fcvm 
such  an  agreeable  interruption  to  the  flat  banks  of  ikm  far 
and  wide  level  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  April,  we  at  length  reaohad 
our  group  of  palm-trees  at  Bek  NiLOA,  and  immediaUy 
went  to  the  ruins  in  the  Wadi  el  Kirbeg^n,  where  we  fbitBd 
a  portion  of  a  pillar,  and  several  altars  in  the  south-eaatom 
temple  which  had  been  newly-excavated  by  Erbkam;  tite 
same  Boyal  Shields  were  upon  them  aa  upon  the  prineipal 
temples  of  Naga  in  the  desert,  besides  several  others  rwiudi 
had  not  previously  appeared.  Of  the  three  altars  that  had 
been  excavated,  ihe  central  one,  of  very  hard  saadstone,  'was 
in  excellent  preservation.  On  the  western  side  there  mm  a 
representation  of  the  Sang,  on  the  eafltem,  of  ih»  Queen,  Mbh 
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tlM^  naniQB,  moA  im  both  the  other  sides  were  two  goddesfes. 
On  the  northern  side  the  hieroglyphic  group  of  th^^  Nortii 
was  also  inscribed,  and  on  the  southern  that  of  the  South. 
Both  the  other  ahani  exhibited  the  same  iigures.  All  three 
were  still  standiitg  on  their  original  site,  and  were  let  into  a 
smooth  floor,  which  was  composed  of  square  slabs  of  stone 
coTered  with  plaster.  TJnfortunatelj  I  had  not  then  the  means 
of  carrying  away  the  best  of  these  altars,  which  weighed  at 
least  50  cwt.,  and  I  had,  therefore,  to  plan  a  special  excursion 
from  Meroe  for  the  purpose. 

On  Good  Friday,  the  5tdi  April,  we  arriTed  at  Schendi. 
We  entered  ihe  widely-scattered  but  depopulated  town, 
samr  the  minB  of  the  palace  of  King  Nimr,  in  which 
he  had  burnt  Ismael  Pascha,  after  a  nocturnal  festival 
wliich  he  had  -piepared  for  him,  and  many  houses  which 
firtfll  bore  traces  of  the  balls  of  Defterdar  Bey,  who  was 
sent  by  Mohammed  Ali  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son. 
The  dwelling  of  King  Nimr,  which  now  also  lay  in  ruins, 
used  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  an  artificial  emi- 
nence. The  suburb,  built  for  the  present  military  garrison, 
is  st  a  lit^e  distance  np  the  river,  and  separated  Irom  the 
town.  We  then  returned  to  the  boat,  which  had  put  in  near 
tbo  JbrtressoHke  house  of  Ohurshid  Pascha,  where  the  mili- 
Uaj  commander  now  resides. 

On  the  same  day  we  arrived,  shortly  before  snnset,  at  Beg^e- 
*  vasaieh,  and  immeduitely  rode  to  the  Pyramids,  where  we  once 
mme  fonnd  Bcbkam  and  the  remainder  of  the  party  safe  and 
sound.  They  have  been  diligently  drawing  in  Naga  and  Wadi 
Sofra,  and  the  rich  costume  of  the  kings  and  gods^  as  well  as 
tfao  vepresentotions  belonging  to  these  Ethiopian  temples  in 
gOBierali  devoid  of  style  indeed,  but  ornamental,  look  very 
weH  on  paper,  and  will  make  a  splendid  show  in  our  sketch- 
books. Mud^  had  been  done  in  this  spot  also,  and  many 
BOW  things  had  come  to  light  in  clearing  out  the  ante- 
duanbers,  which  had  been  fufl  of  rubbish.  Abeken  thought^ 
IvBQ  during  our  int  visit,  th«t  ho  had  found  the  name  of 
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the  Queen  Ksktaki  (CAin>AC£).    Now,  indeed,  we  seetiiat 
tlie  Shield  is  not  written 


n 


kk 


but 


Ik 


^ 


which  would  read  Kbhtahjsbi  ;  nevertheleBS  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  meant  that  famous  name,  and  that  the  questioi)- 
able  sign  merely  has  been  changed  by  the  ignorant  scribes. 
The  determinative  signs  ^^  prove,  at  least,  that  it  is 
the  name  of  a  Queen.  The  name  of  Can3)ACE  waa  kno^rn 
even  at  an  earlier  period  as  that  of  a  private  person.  The 
name  of  EBaAMEin&s  is  likewise  found,  and  this  also  written 
sometimes  correctly,  sometimes  with  mistaken  variation. 
.  We  kindled  Easter  bonfires  on  the  evenings  of  the  sue* 
oeeding  holidays.  Our  tents  are  situated  between  two 
groups  of  Pyramids  in  a  small  hollow  of  the  valley,  which  is 
everywhere  covered  with  dry  tufts  of  a  woody  grass. .  We 
lighted  this  all  about  us ;  it  blazed  up  high,  and  flung  tiie 
whirling  flames  upwards  into  the  dark  starry  night.  The 
spectacle  of  fifty  or  sixty  such  fires  burning  at  once  in  the 
valley  was  beautiful;  they  threw  a  ghost-like  liglit  on  tike 
half-crumbled  Pyramids  of  the  old  kings  ranged  on  tiie  emi* 
nences  round,  and  on  our  aury  tent-pyramids  rising  in  tiie 
foreground. 

We  were  surprised  on  the  8th  of  April  by  seeing  a  mag- 
nificent cavalcade  of  horses  and  camels,  which  appear^ 
within -our  camp.  It  was  Osmak  Bby,  who,  as  the  chief  in 
command,  is  leading  back  the  army  of  5000  men  from  Taka» 
The  French  military  surgeon,  Peney,  was  in  his  suite,  besides 
the  Chi^f  Sheikh  Ahmed  welled 'Auad.  The  troops  had 
encamped  near  Gbbuschie,  one  hour  farther  up  the  river,  ta^ 
were  to  pass  through  Beg'erauieh  in  the  evening.    The  visit 
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lojQur  camp  had^  however,  another  object,  which  waa  soon 
disclosed  in  the  course  of  conyersation.  Osman  Bey  was 
desirous  of  making  treasure-diggers  out  of  his  pioneers^  and 
of  ordering  some  battalions  to  come  hither,  to  pull  down  a 
number  of  Pyramids.  The  discoyeiy  of  Ferlini  is  still  re^ 
membered  bj  most  people,  and  has  since  that  time  caused 
the  ruin  of  many  F^nunids.  They  were  also  full  of  it  at 
Chart^m,  and  more  than  one  European,  besides  the  Pascha 
himself,  imagined  they  might  still  find  treasures  there.  I 
constantly  endeavoured  to  prove  to  them  all,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  FerUni  was  pure  chance,  that  he  had  not  found 
tiie  gold  rings  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  with  the  mummies, 
where  they  alone  might  reasonably  have  been  searched  for 
with  ainy  hope  of  success,  but  walled  up  in  the  stone,  in  which 
^acie  ±hej  had  been  concealed  by  a  whim  of  the  owner.  I 
endeavoiffed  to  convince  Osman  Bey  of  this  also,  who  even 
<tfered  me  the  aid  of  his  companies  of  soldiers  to  conduct 
the  work  of  destruction,  I  naturally  declined  this,  though 
perhaps  I  should  have  accepted  it  for  the  sake  of  laying 
open  to  view  the  sepulchral  chambers,  which  necessarily  must 
have  their  entrance  in  front  of  the  Pyramids  in  the  natural 
rock,  had  I  not  feared  that  here  also  we  might  not  arrive  at 
any  brilliant  result,  and  even  if  our  own  expectations  were 
not  so,  yet  those  of  the  credulous  general  might  be  bitterly 
disappointed.  I  succeeded  in  diverting  him  from  his  idea, 
and  thus  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  existing  Pyramids  have 
been  saved.  The  soldiers  have  departed  without  having 
made  war  on  the  Pyramids. 

I  invited  the  three  gentlemen  to  dine  with  us,  which 
placed  the  old  Sheikh  in  some  embarrassment,  for  he  was 
always  trying  to  cut  the  meat  with  the  back  of  his  knife,  till 
at  length  I  myself  laid  aside  the  European  implements,  and 
began  to  eat  in  good  Turkish  fashion ;  my  example  was  soon 
fi^wed  willingly  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  especially  by 
our  excellent  dark-skinned  guest,  who  did  not  fail  to  observe 
my  polite  attention^     After  dinner  they  again  mounted 
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tiieit  stimpiabttaiy^parnoiied  ammalB,  and  tiie 
hati&ieA  towiurds  tbe  river. 

On  tbe  9lh  of  Aprii^  I  sent  1WJ»  and  IbnUm  i^  t^ 
Ben  Nag%  jnik  atone-sawa^  httniaera^  and  npea^  to  trane* 
part  the  great  altar  to  tbia  apot.  I  mjadf  rode  wxdi  Jaaeef 
ta  Gbbuaefai^  partly  to  return  tbe  viait  of  Oamon  Bcj,  iriw 
bad  intended  to  give  the  aoMiera  a  da^  of  rest  in  euor  neiglt- 
boarbood^  partly  to  take  advantage  of  tiie  pseaeneeof  the  dia' 
tingoiabed  Shcakb  Ahmed,  tbrough  wboae  intereat  I  hoped 
to  procure  boata  to  carry  us  across  the  river,  and  eamda  iat 
the  desert  journey  that  we  had  in  prospect.  The  army  had, 
bowerer,  abvadjr  decamped,  and  bad  paaaed  the  first  phbeea 
on  the  road.  I  therefore  rode  after  tbem  iritb.  Jnaauf  m  a 
brisk  trot,  and  soon  overtook  tbe  400  Arnauta  who  fermad 
iSke  rear.  They  were  not,  however^  able  to  inform  ua  hew 
ftr  Osman  Bey  was  in  advance.  The  Arnauta  ave  the 
aohfiera  moat  dreaded  in  the  whole  country  fbr  bmtaliiiy 
and  cruelty,  who  at  tbe  same  time  are  troitedwith  me^ 
indittlgeDce  by  their  leaders,  becauae  they  axe  the  only 
troops  who  serve  voluntarily,  and  tbe  only  foreignera  taken 
into  pay.  It  is  but  a  few  montba  ago  aince  thcj  were  acnt 
t»  the  late  Ahmed  Faacha  by  Mohammed  Aii,  under  an 
officer  who  was  peculiarly  feared,  with  the  ordcar,  aa  it.  ia 
said;  to  bring  tbe  Fascha,  dead  or  alive^  to  Cairo.  Tbe  aad^ 
den  death  of  the  Faacfaa  at  all  eventa  released  him  from  kia 
commission.  The  same  of  that  o£Bcer  ia  Omar  Aga,  but  he  is 
known  through  tbe  whole  country  by  the  not  very  flattfflrmg 
appellation  of  Tomus  Aga  (Commandant  Cochon)  whaek 
was  once  given  him  by  Ibrahim  Fasdba,  and  which,  since 
that  time,  be  himself  thinks  it  an  honoor  to  bear.  Hiis  ovn 
attendants^  when  we  overtook  bis  horses  and  baggi^,  and 
aspired  after  their  master,  called  him  by  thia  name.  AfUr 
riding  briskly  fbr  about  five  or  sks  hours  in  the^  moat  ^ 
piemve  heat,  we  at  length  readied  the  camp  at  the  village 
c£  B6id)ft» 
'.  We  had  by  degrees  goue  more  thanhat£*wi^te>8dien!^ 
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aadiwere  rqateed  at  tlie  nor  prospect  of  finding  some  re-* 
SnahmeaBd^  i^r  i&e  exfaaautioii  of  the  hot  ride ;  f&r  we  faad< 
als^ady  made  ap  our  minds  to  fast,  till  our  return  in  the 
emmng,  as  there  was  abaolntely  nothing  tiiat  we  could  eat 
inrt^^rflli^ee  hetween;  there  w»  not  even  milk  to  he  had: 

Oiottn  Bey  and  Hakim  Feney  were  as  much  surprised  aa 
deMgkted  at  mj  Tiait ;  some  bowk  of  Suri  were  immediately 
brought  for  eyr  refreshment — a  beverage  which  undergoes  » 
aleew  and  troubleBome  process  of  preparation,  from  half-- 
&nMDted  Dorra ;  it  is  an  agreeable  acid,  and,  especially  with 
si^gaTj  has  a  most  excellent  and  refreshing  taste.  After  oar 
bieaklasty  i  went  through  the  camp  with  Peney.  The  tents 
were  pitched  along  tiie  river  in  the  moat  picturesque  variety 
of  grenps^  on  a  great  space  of  ground  here  and  there  scat^ 
temt  over  with  trees  and  thicket,  and  completely  sur** 
roiaided  by  it.  An  Egyptian  army,  composed  half  of  blacks 
aad  half  of  whites,  most  of  them  in  tatters,  retumii^  in 
forced  marches  from  a  depredatory  expedition  against  the 
poor  naiiyea,  presents,  indeed,  a  very  diffl^pent  aspect  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  witness  at  home*  Although  the 
intimvobted  population  of  Taka,  for  tlie  most  part  innocent 
of  individual  revolt,  had  already  sent  messengers  to  the 
Easeba^  to  avert  his  vengeance,  and  moreover,  on  the  i^ 
pmadi  of  the  troops,  had  not  offered  the  slightest  resistance, 
neverifaelesa,  several  hundred  unarmed  men  and  women^  who 
either  woidd  not,  or  could  not  fly,  were  murdered  by  that 
uiriiosicNis  troop  of  Arnants;  and  Ahmed  F&Bcha  caused  a 
mnber  of  oidier  men,  vdio  were  believed  to  have  been  can*> 
earned  in  the  insurrection,  as  they  were  each  kd  before  him, 
ta  ba  beheaded  in  front  of  his  tent.  Then,  after  all  the 
caadsfaona  that  were  imposed  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
heavy  contrHititions  which  had  been  requhred  from  them 
under  every  Tariety  of  pretext  had  been  also  correctly  paid, 
th*  l^Ascha  cansed  all  tiie  Sheikhs  to  assemble  at  once,  as  if 
for  a  fresh  conference,  but  f<»Fthwith-  bad  them*  aU  pot  in 
fetten^  toge^ar  vrith  120  other  people,  and  led  away  as 
pmonegs.    The  young  and  strong  men  were  to  be  plaieed 
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among  the  troops,  the  women  handed  over  to  the  soUioH  ai 
•alaTefl ;  the  Sheikhs  were  reserred  for  ptiniahment  till  a  htKOt 
day.  ^  J  3 

This  was* the  glorious  history  of  the  Tuikish  campaign 
against  Taka,  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  the  European  ejpe* 
witnesses.  Already  twelve  among  the  forty-one  Sheik& 
who  were  carried  away,  and  were  neaiiy  sinking  under  tho 
fatigue  of  the  marches,  have  been  shot  on  the  road.  The 
others  were  exhibited  to  me  singly.  Each  of  them  carried 
befidre  him  the  stem  of  a  tree  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  about 
five  or  six  feet  long,  which  terminated  in  a  fork,  into  which 
the  neck  was  fixed.  The  prongs  of  the  fork  were  bound 
together  by  a  cross-piece  of  wood,  fastened  with  a  strap. 
Some  of  their  hands,  also,  were  tied  fast  to  the  handle  of  the 
fork,  and  in  this  condition  they  remain  day  and  night. 
During  the  march,  the  soldier  who  is  specially  appointed  to 
overlook  the  prisoner,  carries  the  end  of  the  pole :  in  the 
night  most  of  them  have  their  feet  also  pinioned  together. 
All  of  them  had  had  their  black  curls  shayen  off.  The 
Sheikhs  alone  still  wore  their  large  head-dress  of  braids  or 
curls.  Most  of  them  looked  yery  depressed  and  miserable ; 
they  had  been  the  most  distinguished  of  their  nation,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  treated  by  those  they  com- 
manded, with  the  greatest  reverence.  They  almost  all  spoke 
Arabic,  beside  their  own  language,  and  mentioned  to  me  the 
tribes  to  which  they  severally  belonged.  But  the  most  distin- 
guished of  all  of  them  was  a  Fakir,  who  was  held  sacned ; 
his  word  had  been  regarded  like  that  of  a  prophet  through- 
out the  whole  land,  and,  by  his  oracular  sayings  and  ex- 
hortations, he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  causing  the 
whole  revolution.  He  was  cdled  Sheikh  Mitsjl  bii  Fakib, 
and  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Mitken&bs.  I  found  him  an  old, 
blind,  broken-down,  hoary  man,  with  a  few  snow-white 
hairs ;  his  body  was  already  more  like  a  skeleton ;  he  was 
obliged  to  be  raised  up  by  others,  and  was  scarcely  able  to 
hear  and  answer  the  questions  which  were  addressed  to  him. 
Hia  little,  jphrivelled  face,  was  incapable  of  any  new  ex<- 
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yreeriou  coiresponcling  to  the  pTesent  circumetances.  H^ 
looked  forwards  with  a  fixed  and  indijOTerent  atore,  and  I  was 
aurpriaed  how  such  a  shadow  could  have  still  exercised  so 
xnMh  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  to 
emte  a  revolution.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  both  in 
ISgj^i  and  everywhere  about  here,  blind  people  have  an 
eapcdal  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  are  held  in  great  re- 
spect as  Prophets. 

Aiber  breakfast  I  had  one  of  the  captured  Sheikhs,  Mo- 
hammed welled  Hammed,  brought  to  the  tent  of  Osman, 
that  I  might  question  him  about  his  language,  of  which  I 
was  still  perfectly  ignorant.  He  was  an  intelligent,  well- 
spoken  man,  who  at  once  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  I  readily  granted  him,  to  relate  his  history  to  Osman 
Bey  and  Sheikh  Ahmed,  and  to  assure  them  of  his  innocence 
of  the  revolutionary  events.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Haxekka,  from  the  village  of  Kassala.  I  made  him  give 
me  the  lists  of  the  forty-one  Sheikhs  and  their  tribes,  and 
had  them  written  down.  Six  tribes  had  taken  part  in  the 
insurrection — ^the  Mitken&b,  Halenka,  Keliili,  Mohammedin, 
Sobeh,  Sikul&b,  and  Hadenduwa  (plur.  from  Henduwa). 

All  the  tribes  of  Taka  speak  the  same  language ;  but  only 
a  few  of  them  also  understand  the  Arabic.  I  suspect  that  it 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bischd^ri  tribes.  It  has  many,  and 
well-distributed  vowels,  and  is  very  euphonous,  as  it  is  with- 
out the  hard  giittural  sound  of  the  Arabs.  On  the  other 
hand^  it  has  a  peculiar  alphabetical  letter,  which  to  our  ear 
seems  to  stand  between  r,  /,  and  d;  sl  cerebral  d,  which,  like 
.  the  Sanscrit,  is  pronounced  by  throwing  back  the  point  of 
the  tongae  upwards. 

After  our  examination  of  the  Sheikh  it  had  become  too 
late  to  set  out  again ;  night  would  have  overtaken  me,  and 
especially  on  camel-back,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous branches  of  the  thorny  trees.  I  therefore  complied 
with  the  invitation  to  spend  the  night  in  the  camp^  till  the 
rising  of  the  moon ;  Osman  Bey  would  then  at  the  same 
time  start  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  luiny«    A 
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"wfele  sheep  was  roasted  0a  thd  qiity  wLiek  we.  eat'widi  si 
ItoMiy  spygfeitou 

I  IsMiit  firoBi,  Osmaii  Bey  about  many  isteiestiiig  eofltonft 
si  tile  most  sontiieni  provmces,  as  for  the  kst  sixfaeei  yesm. 
he  fass  heeii  Uyimg  hese  in  the  south,  and  has  aa  acensaft^ 
knowledge  of  the  coontiyy  to  the  extreme  timita  of  Mo*- 
hamnied  All's  government..  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Esao^ 
to  hang  a  king  who  is  no  longer  beloved,  which  oeeuned; 
only  a  &w  yeass  ago  to  the  &th6r  of  the  preaeist  rrigning 
moBardi.  His  relatives  and  ministers  aasmnble  round  him, 
and  announce  to  liim  that  as  he  na  longmr  pleases  the  men. 
and'  wcaneB  of  the  eoontrj,  the  oxen,  asses,  and  fowls,.  Ac^ 
Ae^,  bc^  is  detested  by  all,  it  is  better  that  he  should  die. 
Ones  upon  a  time,  when  a  king  did'  not  wish  to  submit  t» 
titt»{nrakietice,  his  own  wife  and  mother  made  the  mosftpnaa* 
mg  remonstrances,  to  him,  not  to  load  hinself  with  still 
giaateir  disgrace,  upon  which  he  yidded  to  his  fate*  Suk 
dovus  narrates  exactly  the  same  resignation  to  death  in  those 
who  in  Sthiopiaweve  to  die  by  judidal  verdict;  a  person 
11^  had  be^i  condemned,  and  who  had  at  first  intended  to 
save  himself  by  flight,  had  nerertheless  allowed  himscif  to 
he  stranded  without  resistance  by  his  mother,  who  had 
obstructed  him  in  his  design.  Osman  Bey  has  only  lately, 
he  assures  me  himself,  abolishe4  the  custom  there  of  bur^sng' 
old  people  alive,  when  they  become  feeble.  A  pit  used  i^he 
ittg  and  a  horizontal  passage^  at  the  end  of  it^  and  the  body 
laid  within,  like  that  of  a  dead  person,  firmly  swathed  in 
doths;  by  his  side  theyplaeed  a  bowl  with  merisa^  fdomtaaimi 
Durra  water,  a  pipe,  and  a  hoe,  to  cultivate  the  land;  alB0> 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  individual,  one  or  two  ounees 
of  gold,  to  pay  the  ferryman  who  must  convey  tiie  deeeseed 
aoposs  the  great  river  which  flows  between  heaven  andheiL 
Tbe  entrance  is  then  filled  up  with  rubbish.  Indeed^  ao> 
oording  to  Osmsn^  the  whole  legend  of  Charon,  eveii  witii:  a 
CUnrbeiraa,  af^ears  stiU  to  exist  bete. 

!Ehis'  enstOra  of  burying  M  people  alive  abo  exists;^  as  1 
aftenipwds  heard,  among  the  n^gro  tribes  to  the  souths  of 
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KoiAs^.  inraKds  and  cripples^  those  especisBjr  who  have 
SB  infeetious  maladj,  are  there  also  put  to  death  vk  a  simihtf 
The  fiwiilj  eomplaixia  to  the  si^  iiia%  that  be* 
of  htm,  no  one  wOl  come  near  them  any  longer;  that 
lie-  Inmelf  is  wretched,  and  death  would  be  onlj  a  g«ia  ftr 
hn;  thait  he  would  again  find  his  relations  in  the  other 
world,  and  would  be  iu  health  and  happiness  there.  They 
ehiarge  him  with  kind  messages  to  all  the  deceased,  and  then 
bisy  him  either  as  they  do  in  Pazoql,  or  standing  upright  in 
a  pit.  Besides  merisa,  bread,  a  hoe,  and  a  pipe,  he  is  there 
gma  a  sword  and  two  pairs  of  sandals,  for  the  deceased 
live  in  the  other  world  just  as  they  do  here  on  earth,  only 
in  greater  happiness. 

The  dead  are  buried  with  loud  lamentations,  whOe  their 
actions  and  good  qualities  are  extolled.  Nothing  is  there 
known  of  a  rirer  and  ferryman  of  the  lower  world,  but  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  old  Mohammedan  legend  of  the 
kmnble  angri  Asrael,  or  as  he  was  here  called  Osrain.  He 
h  eomimsBioned  by  Qod,  as  they  say,  to  receive  the  souls  of 
Ab  dead,  and  to  conduct  the  good  to  the  place  of  reward, 
the  bad  to  that  of  punishment.  He  dwells  upon  a  tree,  ^ 
Sfyemi  MoJuma  (the  Tree  of  Completion}^  which  has  as 
nmiy  leaves  as  there  are  living  men.  There  is  a  name  upon 
every  leaf,  and  a  new  one  grows  whenever  a  child  is  bom. 
H  any  one  sickens,  his  leaf  fades,  and  should  he  die,  Osrain 
hreaha  it  <^  In  former  tames  he  used  to  come  in  a  visible 
form  to  those  whom  he  was  going  to  carry  away  from  the 
eSH^,  and.  thereby  put  them  in  a  great  fright.  Since  the 
dvfs  of  the  Prophet  he  has  be^i  invisible,  for  when  he  eame 
Icvfitdi;  the  said  of  Mohammed,  the  latter  told  him  that  it 
was  net  good  that  he  should  terrify  mankind  by  his  visible 
appearance ;  Idiey  might  then  easUy  die  of  fright  without 
kami^  previously'  prayed;  for  he  himself,  although  very 
eMunigeoo%  and  a  man  of  enlarged  mind,  had  been  terrified 
hf  hta  appearance.  The  Prophet,  therefore,  prayed  to  Gk)d 
ikcl  he  would  make  Obnda  inwible,  and  tiie  ptayer  was 
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Osman  Bey  told  me  that  among  some  other  tribes  in 
Fa^oql,  the  king  was  obliged  to  administer  justice  daily  ibp^ 
neath  a  certain  tree.  If  on  account  of  sicknesSy  or  fiKnaaoj 
oth^r  mishap,  which  renders  him  unfit,  he  does  not  make  bui 
appearance  for  three  whole  days,  he  is  hung  up.  Two  matma 
are  placed  in  the  noose,  and  when  this  is  drawn  tight,  th^ 
cut  the  throat  across. 

The  meaning  of  another  of  their  customs  is  quite  obscuve. 
At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  they  have  a  kind  of  corw 
nival,  where  every  one  does  what  he  likes  best.  Four  minis- 
ters of  the  king  then  bear  him  on  an  anqareb  out  of  his 
house  to  an  open  space  of  ground ;  a  dog  is  fastened  by  a  long 
cord  to  one  of  the  feet  of  the  anqareb.  The  whole  popola* 
tion  collects  round  the  place,  streaming  in  on  every  side. 
They  then  throw  darts  and  stones  at  the  dog,  till  he  is  killed, 
after  which  the  king  is  again  borne  into  his  house. 

Amidst  these  and  other  tales  and  accounts  of  those  faribes^ 
which  were  besides  confirmed  by  the  old  Chief  Sheikh  Ahmed, 
we  feasted  on  the  roasted  sheep  in  the  open  air  in  front 
of  the  tent.  Night  was  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  near 
and  distant  camp-fires,  with  the  people  busy  around  them, 
either  squatting  about,  or  walking  up  and  down  between 
groups  of  trees,  had  an  extremely  picturesque  and  unique 
effect.  Gradually  they  all  became  extinguished,  with  the 
exception  of  the  watch-fire ;  the  poor  prisoners  scattered 
here  and  there,  had  their  legs  fastened  still  more  tightly 
together,  and  it  became  quieter  in  the  camp. 

Osman  Bey  is  a  strong,  cheerful  man,  with  natural  maa-» 
ners,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strict  and  valued  officer.  He 
promised  to  give  me  a  slight  proof  of  the  discipline  and  good 
order  among  his  soldiers,  whose  external  appearance  did  not 
prejudice  me  very  much  in  their  favour  by  an  unexpected 
reveiUe.  I  was  sleeping  on  an  anqareb  in  the  open  tent^ 
covered  with  a  soldier's  cloak.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  was  awoke  by  a  slight  noise ;  Osman  Bey,  who  lay 
beside  me  on  the  groimd,  got  up,  and  ordered  the  nearest; 
drummer  of  the  chief  watch  to  beat  the  reveille.    He  made 
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ft  few,  ^oit,  intemipted  beats  of  the  drum,  qiiicklf  siiiking 
Bffan  into  rilence.  These  were  immediately  repeated  at  the 
pofltof  the  next  regiment,  then  at  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  in 
vtinalxBy  always  more  distant,  positions  of  the  camp ;  and  sud-. 
denly  the  whole  mass  of  5000  men  rose  up  and  stood  to  their 
avmB.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  a  soft  whispering  and  rust" 
ling  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  rousing  each  other,  and  the  faint 
cbmk  of  the  weapons,  which  were  cautiously  separated  from 
one  another.  I  went  through  the  camp  with  Dr.  Peney, 
who  came  across  to  me  from  the  adjoining  tent,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  we  found  the  whole  army  under  arms,  arranged 
in  ranks,  the  officers  marching  up  and  down  in  front.  On 
our  return,  after  we  had  related  to  Osman  Bey  the  wonder- 
fully punctual  execution  of  his  commands,  he  allowed  the 
soldiers  to  separate  again,  and  did  not  give  the  signal  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  camp  before  four  o'clock.  That  pro-> 
du6ed  a  very  Afferent  effect :  all  were  quickly  in  movement 
and  activity ;  the  abominable  gurgling  and  miserable  roar- 
ing of  the  camels  was  heard  above  everything  during  the 
packing  up ;  the  tents  were  taken  down,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  army  marched  southwards  with  pipe  and  drum. 
I  started  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  early  morning 
with  the  bright  moonlight  was  very  refreshing ;  the  birds 
awoke  with  the  dawn  of  day,  a  cool  wind  rose,  and  we  trotted 
quiddy  through  the  thorny  sont-trees.  Soon  after  sunrise 
we  met  a  magnificent  procession  of  well-dressed  men,  and 
attendants,  on  camels  and  asses.  It  was  the  King  MahmM 
welled  Schauisch,  whose  father,  the  warlike  Schauisch,  King 
of  the  Sehaiqies,  is  well  known  in  the  conquering  expedition 
of  Ismael  Pascha,  to  whom  he  did  not  submit  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  whose  house  in  Hellet  e'  Soliman,  near  Messele- 
mieh,  we  had  stored  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  had  gone  with 
Ahmed  Pascha  Menekle  to  Taka,  and  followed  the  army  to 
Half&i,  where  he  now.  usually  resides.  About  half-past  nine 
we  again  reached  the  Pyramids.  My  camel,  a  young  one, 
and  very  difficult  to  manage,  shortly  before,  took  iHght  in  the 
pbon,  and  ran  round  in  a  circle  with  me  as  if  it  was  mad;  at 
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length,  stmotbling  over  a  tall  buBeh  of  gross,  it  fell  4m  mi» 
knee,  and  hurled  me  far  oyer  its  head,  happily  without  deuig 
me  any  seriouB  iirjury. 

On  my  return  I  occupied  myself^  without  interruptioiiy 
with  the  Pyramids  and  their  inscriptions.  I  had  8«F«l 
more  chambers  exosTated,  and  made  an  exact  descriptioa'Of 
each  indiTiduai  Pyramid.  Altogether,  I  have  found  about 
thirty  different  names  of  Ethiopian  kings  and  qiieens.  I 
haire  certainly  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  them  into  say 
chronological  order,  but  from  a  comparison  of  the  different 
inscriptions,  I  have  learnt  much  about  the  manner  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  form  of  government.  The  King  of  Msbos  (whose 
name  in  one  of  the  most  southern  Pyramids  is  written  Msku, 
or  MsBiTA,)  was  at  the  same  time  first  Priest  of  Ammon;  if 
his  consort  survived  him,  she  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  male  heirs  to  the  throne  only  took  the  second 
place  beside  her ;  if  the  reverse  happened,  the  son,  aa  -  it 
appears,  succeeded,  who,  even  in  the  lifetime -of  his  father, 
bore  the  roval  shields  and  titles,  and  was  second  Priest  of 
Ammon,  Thus  we  still  see  here  the  domination  of  the 
priests,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Biodorus  and  Strabc^  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  which  is  even  men: 
tioned  by  Herodotus. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  Pyramids  show  that,  at  the  period 
of  their  erection,  the  hieroglyphic  writing  was  no  knger 
perfectly  understood,  and  that  the  hieroglyphic  signs  were 
often  only  added  as  a  customary  ornament,  wi^out  wishing  to 
express  anything  by  them.  Even  the  kings'  names  aie 
thereby  rendered  uncertain,  and  this  for  a  long  time  ]pre-  ' 
vented  me  from  recognising  the  three  royal  personages  who 
built  the  chief  temples  in  JN'aga,  Ben  Naga,  and  in  Wadi 
Temed,  and  who  undoubtedly  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  the  Meroitic  Monarchy.  I  am  mow  con- 
vinced that  the  Pyramids  with  Soman  arched  ante-chambeirB, 
in  the  brick- work  of  which  Eerlini  found  the  treasure  con- 
cealed, in  spite  of  slight  alterations  in  the  name,  belonged  to 
the  same  mighiy  and  warlike  joeen  who  appears  in  Naga 
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'wi&  lier  rieh  decoraliioiiB,  and  ber  pomted  uuIb  almost  m 
■m^  long.  By  the  circumstaiioe  of  their  hanng  belonged  to 
a  weU'kiiown,  and,  as  it  appears,  the  greatest  of  all  the  queem 
4xf  Meroe,  who  built  alsioBt  all  the  temples  still  in  tolerable 
•pfsenration  on  the  island,  Ferlini's  jewels  become  infinitdj 
fasre  yalaable  for  tiie  history  of  Ethiopian  wt,  in  whidi 
they  now  ooenpy  a  fixed  position.  The  purchase  of  thait 
TeottuiLable  discoyery  is  a  most  important  acquisition  to  oar 


An  StUspitm-denuOie  writing  was  more  in  use  at  thrt 
period,  and  more  generaOy  understood  than  hieroglypbtos. 
It  was  similar  to  the  Egyptian-demotic  in  its  oharactera, 
aiHiough  oomsisting  of  a  very  limited  alphabet  of  between 
'twmty-fire  and  thirty  signs.  The  writing,  like  the  latter,  is 
lead  from  zight  to  left,  but  m  distinguished  by  a  constant 
sepaealiuu  of  the  words  by  two  strongly-marked  points.  I 
'h»re  afapeady  found  siz-and-twenty  simiUur  demotic  inserip- 
tioiis ;  some  of  tiiem  on  steles,  and  Hbation-tablets ;  some  of 
them  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Pyramids,  over  the  persons 
beloi^gi&g  to  the  processions,  who  usually  go  to  meet  the 
deceased  king  with  palm-branches;  some  of  them  on  the 
smpooth  suifiioes  of  the  Pyramids ;  and  indeed  always  in  such 
a  state,  that  they  are  cleady  proyed  to  hare  belonged  ori- 
gaudly  io  the  representations,  and  not  to  hare  been  added  at 
a  later  period.  On  a  closer  examination  of  this  writing,  it 
w3i  mot  peihaps  be  difficult  to  decipher,  and  we  ediould  then 
oWasn  the  first  cer)»in  sounds  of  the  Ethiopian  language 
-spoken  here  at  that  period,  and  could  decide  on  its  true 
relation  to  the  Egyptian  language,  while  the  almost  peifed; 
agreement  between  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics have  hitherto  yielded  no  oonclusiye  eyidence  that  thore 
is  on  equal  accordance  between  the  two  Imguages.  It  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  and  with  respect  to  the  later  Meroifcic  period 
nu^  be  salely  affirmed,  that  the  hieroglyphics,  as  the.  sacred 
mmnmentol  writing,  were  adopted  &om  Egypt  without  altera- 
tion, but  also  wiidiout  being  perfectly  understood.  The  few 
which  constantly  recur,  proye  that  the  Elihio{aan<4emetic 
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writing  is  purely  alphabetic^  wliicli  must  very  much  fadlft^te 
the  deciphering  of  it.  The  separation  in  the  words  has  per* 
haps  been  borrowed  from  the  Boman  writing.  But  it^ 
analogy  with  the  Egyptian  development  of  writing  went  still 
further ;  for  next  to  this  Ethiopian-demotic  writing  there  is 
an  Ethiopian' Or eek,  at  a  later  period,  whioh  may  be  per- 
fectly compared  with  the  Coptic,  and  it  has  borrowed  certain 
letters  directly  from  it.  It  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Soba,  and  in  some  others  on  the  walls  of  the  temple-ruins  of 
Wadi  e'  Sofra.  We  have  therefore  now,  as  in  the  case  in 
Egypt,  two  modes  of  writing,  which  no  doubt  sprang  up  one 
after  the  other,  and  really  contain  the  actual  Ethiopian  dialect 
of  the  country.  It  is  now  usual  to  call  the  ancient  Abys- 
sinian Gteez  language  the  Ethiopian,  which,  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  Semetic  language  that  has  immigrated  from 
Arabia,  has  only  a  local,  but  no  ethnographic  claim  on  our 
attention.  A  Geez  inscription,  which  I  have  found  in  th^ 
chamber  of  a  Pyramid,  has  evidently  been  written  down  at  a 
later  period. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  obtain  many  important  results  from 
studying  the  native  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  present  living 
languages.  The  Ethiopian  name  comprehended  much  that 
was  dissimilar  among  the  ancients.  The  ancient  population 
of  the  whole  Nile  valley  as  far  as.Ghartum,  and  perhaps, 
also,  along  the  Blue  Biver,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  the  desert 
to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Abyssinian  nations,  were  in 
former  times  probably  more  distinctly  separated  from  the 
Negroes  than  now,  and  belonged  to  the  Cauctman  race.  The 
Ethiopians  of  Meroe  (according  to  Herodotus,  the  parejit- 
state  of  all  Ethiopia)  were  a  red-brown  people,  similar  to  the 
Egyptians,  but  darker,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  The 
monuments  also  prove  this,  on  which  I  have  more  than  once 
found  the  red  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  kings  and  queens  prje^ 
served.  In  Egypt,  especially  in  the  Old  Monarchy,  before 
the  mixture  with  the  Ethiopian  race,  at  the  period  of  the 
Hyksos,  the  women  were  always  painted  yellow;  and  the. 
Egyptian  women  even  now,  who  are  blanched  in  the  harem. 
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iiicliiie  to  ilie  same  -colour.  But  red  women  appear  even 
after  the  18th  Djnastj,  and  the  Ethiopian  women  were 
idwajs  so  represented.  It  appears  that  much  Ethiopian 
blood  is  mingled  with  the  nation  of  the  so-called  Bar&bras, 
io  widely  distributed  at  the  present  daj,  and  this  perhaps 
Will  also  one  day  appear  still  more  distinctly  from  their  lan- 
guage. This,  no  doubt,  is  the  ancient  Nvlnan^  and  has  been 
still  retained  in  somewhat  distant  regions  to  the  south-west 
under  this  name;  for  the  Nuba  languages  in  and  round 
Kordofan,  as  can  be  proved,  are  partly  related  to  the  Berber 
language.  I  have  also  found  indications  in  the  local  names 
that  this  last,  which  is  only  now  spoken  from  Assuan  to  Dar 
Schaiqteh,  south  of  Dongola,  in  the  Nile  valley,  predomi- 
nated for  a  long  while  also  in  the  province  of  Berber,  and 
stall  higher  up. 

Mabxtga,  Dai^qbleh,  and  b'  Sub,  are  close  to  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  Meroe,  and  are  situated  along  the  river  from 
south  to  north ;  all  three  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  Bboebauibh,  89  that  we  scarcely  ever  hear  anything  but 
this  last  name  mentioned.  Five  minutes  to  the  north  of 
6*  S&r  lies  the  village  of  Qala,  and  ten  minutes  farther  on 
El  GuSs,  both  of  which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Ohabine.  One  hoar  down  the  river  there  are  two  other 
villages,  not  far  apart,  called  Mabttoa,  which  were  deserted 
jeven  before  the  conquest  of  the  country ;  and  still  more  to 
the  north,  close  to  the  OmadLb  Mountains,  which  project 
towards  the  river  on  the  eastern  bank,  there  is  a  third  village 
called  Gbbbl  (mountain  village)  inhabited  only  by  Eukaras. 
Cailliaud  knew  only  the  most  southern  of  the  three  Mabugas, 
situated  near  the  largest  temple-ruins.  He  was  struck  by 
the  name,  on  account  of  its  similarity  with  that  of  Meroe. 
The  similarity  becomes  stiU  more  evident  when  it  is  known 
that  the  real  name  is  Mabtt,  since  -oa  is  only  the  universal 
termination  to  names,  and  is  always  either  added  or  omitted, 
according  to*  the  grammatical  combination,  for  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  root  of  the  word.  In  the  dialect  of  Ken  us  and 
Dongola  this  termination  is  -01;  in  the  dialect  of  Mahass 


tm3t  BMtdt  ifc  k'  -ei.  W6en  Z  van  over  the  d^erent  ImI 
nnreB  of  Hie  vfpef  emmtnes  with  one  of  our  Berber  «»v»rilt^ 
I  leaenir  thak  in  one  dialeclr  m«ro  or  mttrdffi,  in  the  oliMv 
mant  or  ffiar490y  means  ^  moimds  of  mins^"  ^  destrepjwi 
immptsB  ;^*  thn%  fgr  examif^,  the  ruins  of  ancieiit  Sj^ene^  «t 
Hhisv  oa  tke  islsad'  of  Pk3»,  are  cslled  mar%^  Tller»  ii 
nwlhttD  Berber  word  ^nie  distinct  &oin  tbis,  merudyiMA 
i»  fldso  pvononneed  m^wt,  by  whicb  all  wkke  roekgy  tdUHn 
etowf,  are  desigmted ;.  ae^  for  example;,  sucji  a  rock  as  oeei»e 
in  tiie  neighbourbood  of  Assnan,  on  the  eastern  side  <tf  the 
V^  at  the  ^lage  o#  EL  6«^lret*  Sj  thi»  it  is  evidrait  HM 
tlNt  apelbitioii  Martge?  ba»  nothing  to  do  vith  the  name^jif 
Mme;  as  a  town  would  not  be  caUad  when  first  founded  "  tmm 
eify.'*^  On  the  other  hand,  the  nflme  of  Mdraav  Merawi  (In 
German,  WeissenfeU,  white  rock),  would  be  very  a(>pTopriiile 
jbr  »  tdwn^  if  ittf  kieal  positionr  gai^e  oceasion  to  i^  a»'  at 
Meimt^  Barka),  but^wiiieh,  aigain,  n  not  reaBjF  the  ease  heie. 
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"^MiOfKW  cKd  not^retaro^  &om  hi»  expeditioii  to  Beat  ^Sfimgai 
before*  the  23«rd  instaai.  He  brou^ght  Ht^  altar  ha«,  mt  ■» 
Boai,  in  sixteen^blctehs.  AU  the  stones  taken  together;  whi^ 
we^imtst  eany  along-  with  ns  on  the  difficult  journey  o#  sis 
or  8«i«n  days  across  f^  desert,  fbnn  a  load  for  about  tw««l^ 
oun^  SO"  that  our  train  wiQ  be  Gonsiderablf  kmgiH*  than 
before,  TJi^ertunatel^,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  tlv 
means:  of  transport,  we  have  been  unable^  to*  take  luythBig 
away  wkh  ns  fhnn  Hac^A:  in  the  desert,  eoreept  a  !Roman>]&»! 
denptiaO)  mentioned'  abore,  and  a  greats  Clavi^  MibHut^ 
peoniiaify  earred.  Some  very  strange^  lepvesentatioos  av9  M» 
be  seen)  there ;  among  others,  a  figure  sitting  frbdlmays^  * 
drown?  o§  rays  omthe  floating  hair,  the  1^  arm  raised^  iil^ft 
iighti  angtr,  and-  ibe  lbre-&iger  and  ittidflie*£nger  ^  tHe^ha^ 


BtaeteUag  nymtmiaf  aa  is  zepreaeilied  in  tbe  old  B jxaBtine 
figures  of  Christ.  The  righi  hand  holds  a  long  staff  resfeiiig 
«IL  tiie  ground^  aa  John  the  Ba(>tiat  imiallj  bolda  it.  This 
igMM.  is  totally  different  from  the  l^gyptiaa  r^resentation^ 
and  no  doobtN^s  borrowed  elsewhere,  as  well  as  another  god 
wdio  fre^iien%  appean,  also  represented  frontwise,  with  a 
xichlj  enrlii^  beard;  he  nug^t  at  first  sig^t  be  oompaEad  to 
a  Jupiter,  or  Serapis,  in  bearingand  appearance.  The  mixtan 
of  the  religions  had  made  great  progress  at  that  period^  ei»> 
dantly  of  veij  late  date,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  it 
should  be  proved  bj  later  researches  that  the  Ethiopian  kings 
had  adopted  Christ  and  Jupiter  also,  amoog  their  Tarioas 
kinds  of  godik  The  god  with  the  three  or  four  lioufl'  heads 
iaprobaUy  not  a  notiTe  inyention,  bat  obtained  from  some 
other  quarter. 

On  the  25th  we  crossed  the  Nile  in  boats,  in  order  to  set 
out  on  the  1^  bank,  on  <Mir  road  across  the  desert  to  Qehd 
BaskaL  Thare  seemed  to  be  diffieulties  again  about  pro- 
ciinng  camds,.  but'my  threat,  that  if  they  would  ni^  eome 
to  apviTttte  agreement  I  should,  on  the  grwmdof  my  Firman, 
settle  the  matter,  not  with  the  Sheikh  but  wkh.  the  Qov^aa^ 
ment^  had  such  a  rapid  effect,  that,  even  the  ibUowiag  mocDr 
ing,  we  were  enabled  to  set  out  with  eighty  camels  firom  (Ms 
Biirri  in.  the  immediate  neighbouriiood,  aeross  the  deserk 

Hei9y  in  Keli,  I  had  again  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
frnoeal  csreaieny — ^this  time,  for  a  deeeased  JeUsb — for 
which  purpose  about  two  hundred  people  had  edleeted,  the 
nsn  sepante  from  the  women.  The  men  were  seated,,  two 
and  two  opposite,  unbracing  each  other;  they  kud  their 
heada  en  their  shoulders,  raised  them  up  again,,  beat  tkem- 
9d.ves,,  clapped  their  hands,  and  wept  aa  much  as  thi^  wese 
able.  Tbe  women  moaned,  sang  songs  of  lamentation, 
strewed  themselves  with  ashes,  walked  about  in.  procession, 
sad  threw  tiiemselTeff  on  the  ground;  everything  Tepy 
similar  t«  whafe  we  saw  in  Wed  Medineh,  ^ocept  that  itheiz 
danee  more  res^nbled,.  in  its  violent  moyements^.  thatoC  the 
Derasheew    The?  Tftmaiarier  of  the  inhahitswt^  of  Kali  sat 
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round  in  groups  under  tlie  shade  of  the  trees,  sighing  and 
lamenting,  with  their  heads  hent  down. 

As  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  camels,  I  once  more 
crossed  ovbr  to  Beg^erauteh,  to  search  for  certain  ruins,  whidi 
were  said  to  be  situated  somewhat  more  to  the  north.  Starting 
from  El  G-ues,  I  arrived  in  three-quarters  of  an  hoar,  upon 
my  ass,  at  the  two  villages  of  Maruga,  not  far  removed  from 
each  other.  To  the  eastward  of  the  first,  on  the  low 
eminences  running  along  in  that  direction,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  mounds  of  tombs,  which  from  a  little  distance  looked 
like  a  group  of  Pyramids  standing  out  from  the  sky.  The 
elevation  turns  backwards,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  towards 
the  south,  and  is  covered  with  these  circular-thrown*up 
mounds,  composed  of  black  desert  stone ;  standing  on  a  large 
mound  in  the  centre  I  counted  fifty-'Six  of  them. 

Five  minutes  farther  on  in  the  desert  there  is  a  second 
group  of  similar  mounds,  twenty-one  in  number ;  but  many 
others  lie  near  it,  scattered  on  single  small  pieces!  of  ground. 
Situated  in  a  still  lower  position,  and  even  within  the  limit  of 
the  thicket,  I  discovered  a  third  group,  to  the  south  of  the 
two  former  ones,  containing  about  forty  tombs,  in  some  of 
which  we  could  still  clearly  recognise  their  original  square 
form.  The  tomb  in  best  preservation  was  between  15  and 
18  feet  wide  on  every  side ;  like  many  others,  it  had  been 
excavated  in  the  centre,  and  had  been  fOled  up  with  mud 
deposited  by  the  rain,  in  which  a  tree  was  growing;  a  great 
square  wall  of  24  paces  enclosing  it  on  every  side,  was  still 
remaining  of  another  tomb,  the  lowest  layers  were  built  up 
solidly  of  small  black  stones,  and  a  mound  seemed  to  have 
been  erected  within,  but  not  in  the  centre.  Another  still 
stronger  circumvallation,  in  good  preservation,  was  not  much 
smaller  in  circumference,  but  appeared  to  have  been  com* 
pletely  filled  up  with  a  Pyramid.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
an  actual  casing.  The  mouuds  continued  still  more  to  the 
south  amidst  the  thicket,  and  altogether  there  might  be 
about  two  hundred  which  could  be  distinguished.  Perhaps, 
also,  they  continue  still  farther  on  the  border  of  the  desmrt, 
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in  the  direction  of  Meroe,  whither  I  would  have  ridden  back 
had  t  not  sent  the  boat  too  far  down  the  river,  in  quest  of 
which  I  now  was  obliged  to  hasten.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  this  was  the  actual  cemetery  of  Meroe,  and  that  pyra- 
midal, or,  in  default  of  smooth  aides,  conical  mounds  of  stones, 
weore  the  nsual  forms  of  the  tombs,  ev^i  of  private  indi- 
viduals, at  that  period. 
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Barkal,  the  9th  May^  1844. 

The  desert  of  G-ilif,  which  we  traversed  on  our  road 
hither,  to  cut  off  the  great  eastern  bend  of  the  Nile,  derives 
its  name  from  the  principal  mountain  range  which  lies  in  the 
centre  of  it.  On  the  maps  it  is  confounded  with  the  desert 
Bahiitda,  which  bounds  it  to  the  south-east,  and  across 
which  runs  t^e  road  from  Cbart^m  to  Ambuk61  and  Barkal. 
Our  direction  was  first  due  east  as  far  as  a  well,  afterwards  to 
the  north-west,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Gilif  range  to  the 
great  Waoi  Abu  Ddm,  which  then  led  us  across  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  western  bend  of  the  Nile. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  here,  is  n6t  so  much 
that  of  a  desert  as  between  Korusko  and  Abu  Hammed,  but 
more  that  of  a  sandy  steppe.  It  is  almost  everywhere 
covered  with  G-esch  (tufts  of  reed-grass),  and  not  unfre* 
quently  with  low  trees,  chiefly  Sont-trees.  The  rains  which 
Mi  here  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  have  deposited  con- 
»derable  muses  of  earth  on  the  low  grounds,  which  might  be 
profitably  cultivated,  and  this  is  sometimes  traversed,  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  by  torrents  occasioned  by  the 
rain.  The  soil  is  yellow,  and  composed  of  a  clayey  sand.  The 
rddk  forming  the  subsoil,  and  the  whole  of  the  mountains, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lofty  Gilif  range,  is  a  sandstone. 
The  ground  is  covered  to  a  considerable  extent  with  hard, 
black  blocks  of  sandstone,  the  road  is  generally  uneven,  and 
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imdiiltftan^.  JTtmierouB  gaselleis,  and  large  wUfae  watdafprn 
wit&  4mlj  a  brown  stripe  down  tbeir  backs,  are  to  be  foundL 
on  ;tbeae  plams,  whieb  are  also  frequented  in  tbe  Tainj  seaaM 
by  berds  of  camels  and  of  goats,  on  account  of  tbe  plentififl 
mpplf  of  paatiire. 

On  ^be  29th  April  we  le&  tbe  river,  but,  as  iaTerjr  tmsto- 
mary  in  caravans  of  any  considerable  size,  tbis  was  »n]y  % 
first  start — a  trial  of  our  travelling  powers,  such  as  birds  of 
passage  make  before  tbeir  long  migration.  We  bad  only 
been  two  bours  on  tbe  road  when  the  guide  allowed  tbe 
restless  swarm  to  encamp  again,  just  beyond  Gos  Bubbi,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  river;  the  camel-drivers  were  with- 
out  ^Aiek  provisions ;  some  single  beasts  were  still  procured, 
others  wer^  ^xebanged.  It  was  not  before  Hie  following  flay 
at  twelve  o'clock  that  we  got  into  perfedt  order  and  ia  &Bi 
marchn  We  le^nt  tjie  night  in  tbe  WjLdi  Abu  H^MiBaJt,  ^ 
wbidi  poont  OebeIi  Ouajlda  was  on  our  rig^t  hand.. 

Xhe  third  day  we  atarled  very  eady ;  passed  G-Esia:!  Qm- 
hjlkjl,  and  arrived  at  the  well  of  Abtj  Tles,  whicb'took  us  fiur 
to  tbe  east,  and  detained  us  several  hours  aft^  mid-day. 
Erom  this  point  we  were  seven  hours  traversing  a  wide  ^lais, 
and  eaeaimped  about  ten  at  night  near  G-xb£;L  Sebo-isk.  39ie 
2nd  May,  after  proceeditig  four  hours,  we  reached  a  distiiet 
wdl  supplied  with  trees,  to  iitke  right  of  Gsbsl  iN'us£,  tbe 
^  Mountain  of  the  Half/'  which  is  situated  hall^way  betwem 
ihe  w«U  of  Abu  Tl^h  and  Gaqedikl,  as  on  all  these  joumef^a 
ibe  welb  are  Hxe  real  indicators  of  the  hour  in  the  desert^ 
dock 

!I7he  Arabs  from  the  district  of  G6s  Bum,  who  ane  ttvat 
l^idefi^  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  'Auadieb ;  thoy  are  not 
neaiiy  fm  respectable  as  the  Ababde  Arabs,  have  a  rapid  and 
indistinct  mode  of  speech,  and  altogether  aeem  to  have  Tary 
litHe. capacity.  They  may  have  already  int^*mingled  vfmh 
with  the  IFellahin  of  the  oecuntry,  who  here  caM  themeebrca 
Qale&b,  Homerab,  Gaalin.  There  are  also  some  Schahj^bb 
Arabs  b^e,  probably  only  from  the  lime  of  l^e  conqaert 'Of 
&9  conatty  ly  the  Bgyptunfl ;  they  cany  ahfeld.  sadifmn 
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AbdbdDJbrabs.  The  weiOagr  ShiiUA,Biii^4>f  GAt 
£wT^  had  girea  ub  his  broth^  ike  Pakir  Padl  AlhJ^  m^nic 
guidOv  a&d  his  own  ton,  Fadl  AUaHy^afl^overaeer  to  his  camek^ 
but  even  the  best  among  ih/eae  people  make  but  a  miasrablo 
ami  starved  appearance  in  compariaoa  with  our  /desert  j^om^ 
panionn  of  Komska  The  order  of  the  day  here  was  as  lUU 
lows:  that  in  general  we  idiould  start  about  six  in  the  momi^gp 
^XkA  kaep  morii^  till  ten  o'clock ;  a&et  that,  the  oaeaTsa 
rested  during  the  mid-day  heat  till  about  three  o'cloek^  and 
we  then'pi'ooeeded  again  till  about  ten  or  eleveaa  at  night. 

We  rode  across  the  large  plain  of  El  Gos  the  whole  a£to« 
noon,  so  called,  piobablj,  from  the  great  sand  dunes,  which 
ai;^  chairaeteri^ic  of  this  put  of  the  oountry,  and  wliich,  mom 
eapeciaDij  towards  ihe  south,  assume  a  peculiar  form.  Thejr 
a»e  aknost  all  in  i^  shape  of  a  crescent,  which  opens  towards 
the  south-VFest,  so  that  from  ihe  road  on  our  right  hand  wo 
look  into  a  niunber  cf  tunnels,  or  semi-theatres,  whose  paio- 
dg^^u^  walls  of  aaad  rise  nearly  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
lAdkd  the  north  wind,  passing  over  the  field  within,  cleais  it 
completelj  fix»n  the  sand,  which  would  gradually  fiU  up  the 
cttRty.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  this  moveable  sand- 
anshitecture  alters  its  positi(m  is  manifested  by  the  sif)|^e 
iaaoJn  en  the  caravan-road,  which  are  frequently  lost  under 
the  Texy-eeotre  of  the  highest  sand-hills.  About  eight  o'dlodk 
m  the  eveniBg  we  left  GhxBEL  Bab<2I70B£S  on  our  le&  hand, 
fsod  halted  for  ikte  night,  about  trai  o'clock,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance  from  the  Gilif  range. 

The  3rd  May  we  marched  through  the  Waj>i  Gu^lh:  xl 
!^£UBu;  which  is  oov^ed  with  a  great  many  trees,  into  the  heapA 
of  tfao  mpuntaina,  which  are  chiefly  composed  of  porph jiitie 
floek,  and  like  all  primitive  mountains,  on  account  of  thm 
longer  retention  of  the  precipitated  humidity  and  the  smaU 
amount  of  rain,  are  more  covered  with  vegetation  than  the 
sai^y  pkiBS.  In  three  hours  we  reached  the  Wasc 
Qiioiumi^  thickly  covered  with  Gk«ch  and  thorny  trees  of 
oiRory  deiMRiption,  Soot,  Somra,  and  Serha.  lV!e  met  som^ 
herds  of  camels  4i&d  goats  graoing  hec^  especially  near  the 
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water,  whicb  had  also  attracted  numerous  birds,  amcmg  otheni 
ravens  and  pigeons.  The  water  is  said  to  be  retained  {qp  tiie 
space  of  three  years,  without  any  fi'esh  accession  in  this  broad» 
low-situated  grotto,  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded^, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  in,  by  lofty  walla  of  granite.  It 
was,  however,  so  dirty,  and  had  such  an  abominable  smdl, 
that  it  was  even  despised  by  my  thirsty  ass.  *  The  drinkable 
water  is  situated  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  and  is  difficult 
of  access. 

We  here  quitted  the  northerly  direction  into  which  we  bad 
been  led  by  the  well,  since  leaving  Grebel  Nusf,  and  continued 
for  several  hoijirs  very  much  to  the  west  along  the  G-iiif  range, 
into  the  Wadi  el  Mehbt,  then  traversing  the  p^fectly  dry 
bed  of  the  valley  (Chor)  of  El  Ahmsb,  from  which  the  road 
to  Ambukol  diverges,  we  halted  past  ten  o'clock  at  night  in 
the  Wadi  el  Ueb,  which  was  named  by  others  the  Wjldi 
Abu  Habod.  From  this  point,  the  Oilif  range  retreated  for 
some  distance  farther  towards  the  east,  and  only  left  a  succes* 
sion  of  sandstone  hills  in  the  foreground,  along  which  we  rode 
the  following  morning.  In  the  W.N.W.  we  saw  other  moun* 
tain  ranges,  which  are  no  longer  called  Gilif ;  one  single  two* 
pointed  mountain  among  them,  which  stood  out  from  the 
rest,  was  called  Miolik.  The  great  inlet  of  the  Gilif  chain, 
filled  with  sandstone  rock,  is  two  hours  broad  ;*  the  road  then 
continues  to  lead  in  a  more  northerly  direction,  into  the  midst 
of  the  range  itself,  which  is  here  called  Gf^EBEL  el  Maoe<^, 
after  the  well  of  Mageqa. 

Before  entering  this  mountain  range,  we  came  to  a  place 
covered  with  heaps  of  stones,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
barrows,  though  no  one  Ues  buried  beneath  them.  When^ 
ever  the  date  merchants  come  this  road,  many  of  whom  we 
met  the  following  morning,  with  their  large  round  plaited 
straw  baskets,  their  camel-drivers  at  this  spot  demand  a  trifle 
from  them.  He  who  will  give  nothing,  has  a  cenotaj^  such 
as  this  erected  to  him,  out  of  the  surrounding  stones,  as  a  bad 
omen  for  his  hard-heartedness.    We  met  with  a  similar  assetm* 

*  About  six  EDgUah  miles.— Tb. 
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bkige  of  tombs  in  the  desert  of  Eornsko.  We  reached  this 
W^  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  but  without  halting  ascended  a 
wiU  yaUey  to  a  considerable  height,  where  we  encamped 
about  mid-dajr. 

•  >  The  whole  road  was  amply  supplied  with  trees,  and  thereby 
oflltoed  an  agreeable  variety.  The  Sent,  or  gum-trees,  were 
rate  here ;  the  Somra  appeared  most  frequently,  which  begins 
to  spread  out  directly  from  the  ground  in  several  strong 
branches,  and  terminates  with  a  flat  covering  of  thinly-scat* 
tered  boughs  and  small  green  leaves,  so  that  it  often  forms  a 
completely  regular  inverted  cone,  which  at  this  spot  some- 
times attains  to  about  the  height  'of  fifteen  feet.  Near  it 
grows  the  Heglik,  with  irregular  boughs  round  the  stem, 
and  single  tufts  of  leaves  and  twigs,  like  the  pear-tree.  The 
thomless  Serha,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  branches  sur- 
rounded with  quite  small  green  leaves,  like  moss,  and  the 
ToKDiTB  has  no  leaves  at  all,  but  in  their  place  only  small 
green  little  twigs,  growing  zig-zag,  and  almost  as  close  as 
foliage,  while  the  S^lame  shrub  consists  of  long  flexible 
twigs  covered  witli  green  leaves  and  long  green  thorns. 

About  four  o'clock  we  set  out,  and  descended  very  gradu- 
ally from  the  heights.  There  are  also  a  number  of  wells  in 
the  Wadi  Kalas,  with  very  good  rain  water,  about  twenly 
feet  in  depth;  we  pitched  our  encampment  for  the  night 
at  this  spot,  although^  we  arrived  there  soon  after  sunset» 
The  animals  were  watered,  and  the  skins  filled.  The  whole 
of  the  plateau  is  well  supplied  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in- 
habited  by  men  and  animals. 

Our  Tostd  on  the  following  day  preserved  the  same  cha- 
racter, as  long  as  we  were  wandering  between  the  beautiful 
and  rugged  escarpments  of  porphjrry.  After  proceeding  a 
couple  of  hours  farther^  we  came  to  two  other  Wells,  also 
caiQed  Xalas,  with  little,  but  good  water.  !From  this  spot, 
a:jroad  diverged  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  well  of 
MxBOB,  in  the  Wadi  Abu  D6m,  probably  so  called  also  from 
a  white  rock^ 
.    Three  hours  farther,  having  passed  Gsbsl  Abbae,  wo 


enterod  the  gsoat  Wa2>i  Abit  Bom;  wUdi  w«  mam  pn 
in  a  weiit  Bortii-west  dMotian.  Tkis  ioeaiAriEftlik  ntUbgr  pi 
mninteruptedlj  by  the  side  of  a  long  oMustaia  ehiiii 
the  Nile  at  El  Mecb^ref  to  the  village  of  Abu  JDdm,  whiokia 
aiimated  obliqurij  oppoaite  Moust  Barfad.  WbiOB.  wacoiir 
•kbr  that  the  i^per  north-eastaiaL  ofeamg  of  thk  waSk^ 
wbaok  tcaveiaes  the  whole  Pffliiniwla  aiid  ita  moimtain  lapgai^ 
Hea  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara,  which  flo 
into  the  Nile  in  the  aame  diredaon  abow  Mech&ref,  we 
not  help  BUBpeofcing  that  onoe,  though  perhapa  not  in  hiato- 
ricaltimefl)  there  must  have  been  a  ^onneetion  l^  witoiiv 
which  cut  off  the  lat^gest  portion  of  ihd  great  eaatem  bend 
pf  Ae  Nile,  BOW  foraied  by  4he  tqAj  eLerated  platoan  ^ 
Abu  iQaounedy  driving  ba^  the  stream  above  a  degree  anda 
half  ^towards  the  south,  contrary  to  its  common  diredaim. 
Xhe  name  of  tibe  vall^  is  derived  from  the  single  D&m.  Pahni, 
which  are  hsce  and  &ere  found  in  it.  The  momtaai  cfaaniy 
whidi  passes  along  the  north  of  the  valley,  is  completely 
sepafxited  from  the  range,  through  which  we  had  hitfaadxi 
come.  At  the  entrance  of  this  valley  we  left  the  s^id  giouiEd 
of  which  the  mmmtain  is  composed,  and  the  loose  eands  again 
prevailed,  without  however  overpowering  the  still  fiir 
scanty  vegetation. 

In  the .  afternoon,  after  leaving  on  our  left  hand  « 
valley,  Om  Schsbak,  which  contains  well-water,  we  encamped 
&r  the  night,  as  eady  aa  nine  o'clock.  The  fidlowing  aa«K&- 
ing  we  came  to  the  deep  well  of  Havik,  and  halted  about 
mid-day  at  a  second  well,  which  was  called  Om  Sasjom^ 
the  tree  of  that  name. 

'.  At  this  spot,  I  left  the  caravan  with  Jussaf,  to 
Sarkal  by  a  ciremtous  road  by  N^jbi,  aitnated  on  this  dda 
of  the  river  somewhat  higher  up.  In  an  hour  jmd  a  half  hrs 
arrived  «t  some  considerable  ruins  of  a  large  Christian  cos- 
vent  in  the  Wadi  GtazaIi,  so  called  fiom  thegaaelles,  winch 
dig  in  great  numbers  hr  wat^  here  in  the  Ch6r  (bed  af 
the  valley).  The  church  was  built  as  high  as  .the  windsBmi 
^  white,  welUiewn  aancU^oiiie,  mid  above.thatfif  nbdint 
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hftdh.  The  walk  are  cotered  vn^Bk  a  rtmig  costing  4Bf 
fiflfter.  Had  are  peinted  in  the  interior.  The  vaulted  arpae 
«f  the  three-iiff?ed  Basilica  is  aitnated,  as  usaaft,  tvwarda  )iiie 
eart,  tfaecntraiiees  b^iind  tlie  western  tiaasept  aie  taanmiB 
tiie  nortk  and  soath;  idl  the  arebes  of  the  doors,  the  wia- 
doivB,  and  beUvaea  the  pillars,  are  round :  above  thedoon, 
Ooptie  offosws  ate  irequentlj  exhibited,  more  or  less  oi 


mented,  whose  most  ^simple  form    ^     m&j  be  compared 

with  the  ancient  Egyptian  symbol  of  Life.  The  whole 
charch  is  a  gatuuna  ^pe  of  all  the  Coptic  diurches  which  I 
hara  43een  in  ruins,  and  I  therefore  add  the  small  gnoud 
pLsA  Just  as  Erbkam  took  it  down. 


She  "building  is  abtrve  eighty  feet  hmg,  and  exae%^  half  aa 
brasd.  1%B  outer  waU  to  the  north  has  &3i&0L  in.  Hie 
chamh  is  mrrounded  by  a  great  court,  whose  waBs  of  enclo^ 
sure,  aa  wdi  as  the  numerous  convent  eeOs,  some  of  whitiii* 
h»reinH^d  roo&,  are  built  of  rough  blocks,  and  are  in^iod 
pteservmtion ;  the  largest  of  them,  a  dwelling  fi>rty-«nc  tet 
long,  is  aitnaibed  in  front  of  the  western  side  of  the  diaidiy 
and  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  small  narrow  court;  no 
doabt  it  belonged  to  the  prior,  and  a  special  side^ntranaa 
led  from  it  into  the  church.  Two  churchyards  are  situated 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  convent ;  that  to  the  west,  sbotA 
forty  paees  remoTed  from  the  church,  contained  a  number  tif 
tombs,  which  consisted  simply  cf  a  collection  of  black  stenaa 
heaped  up  together.  The  eastern  churdhyard  was  'aitnatod 
noaser  to  the  V"i^<^g«^  and  was  remarkable  from 
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a  considerable  amount  of  tombstones  witb  inscriptions,  partly 
in  Greek,  partly  in  Coptic,  which  will  induce  me  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  this  remarkable  convent  before  we  }eaye 
Barkal*  I  counted  more  than  twenty  stones  with  ins^rip-* 
tioQS,  some  of  which  had  sustained  much  injury,  and  ^bboufii 
as  many  tablets  in  burnt  earth,  with  inscriptions  scratched 
into  them,  though  most  of  them  were  broken  to  pieees^ 
They  contain  the  most  southern  Gbeek  inscriptions  which, 
have  been  hitherto  known  in  the  Nile  region,  with  the 
iexception  of  those  of  Adulis  and  Axum  in  Abyssinia. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  language  following  in  the 
wake  of  Christianity,  and  the  traces  of  which  we  might  have 
ourselves  pursued  in  structural  remains  even  beyond  Soba, 
was  at  one  time  employed  and  understood,  at  least  for  reli- 
gious  objects,  by  the  natives  in  the  flourishing  districtSj  even 
as  far  as  the  interior  of  Abyssinia ;  nevertheless  these  monu- 
mental inscriptions  (none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  could  Bee  in  a 
hasty  survey,  in  the  Ethiopian  language)  allow  us  to  infer 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  convent  were  Greek  Coptics  who 
had  immigrated. 

About  five  o'clock  I  left  my  companions,  who  went  direct 
to  Abu  D6m,  and  I  immediately  set  out  for  NirBi»  We  soon 
saw  Mount  Babeal  shining  blue  in  the  distance ;  it  rises 
singly  and  precipitously  from  the  surrounding  plain,  and 
has  a  broad  platform,  and,  by  its  peculiar  fohn  and  position^ 
at  once  attracts  attention ;  about  six  o'clock  the  Nile  valley, 
which  is  here  of  considerable  breadth,  lay  spread  out  before  us, 
a  sight  always  longed  for  after  the  desert  journey,  and  which, 
like  the  approaching  misty  coast  after  a  sea  voyage,  keeps 
the  attention  of  the  traveller  in  a  state  of  joyful  expe<^ation« 

Our  road,  however,  now  turned  towards  the  right,  and  led 
among  the  mountains,  which  stretch  out  into  the  plain,  and 
iare  still  composed  of  masses  of  porphyry.  When  we  stood 
directly  in  front  of  Barkal,  I  observed  on  our  left  hand  a 
great  number  of  black  barrows,  either  round,  or  pyramidal  in 
form,  similar  to  those  I  previously  saw  at  Meroe»  It  was 
probably  the  general  cemetery  of  Napata,  which  even  in 
%\xe  time  of  Herodotus  was  the  royal  residence  of  the  Ethio- 
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phii  kings,  and  was  cdtuated  on  tlie  farther  bank;  a  con*< 
atderable  town  must  therefore  at  one  time  have  been  placed 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  would  also  explain 
the  position  of  the  Pyramids  of  Ninti  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  monnd  of  ruins  in  accordance  with  this  surmise.  I 
only  tsaw  some  similar  to  these,  though  not  of  considerable 
extent,  behind  the  village  of  Dudm  and  at  Abu  Ddm,  which 
were  called  Sakab.  It  was  not  before  ^alf-past  seven 
that  we  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  considerable 
group  of  Pyramids,  and  we  quartered  ourselves  for  the  night 
in  the  house  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  village. 

Before  sunrise  I  was  already  at  the  Pyramids,  of  which  I 
counted  twenty-five.  They  are  some  of  them  grander  than 
those  at  Meroe,  but  are  built  of  soft  sandstone,  and,  therefore, 
have  suffered  much  from  exposure  to  the  weather ;  only  very 
few  of  them  had  a  portion  of  the  smooth  casing  preserved. 
The  largest  shows,  again,  the  same  structure  in  the  interior 
which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  Pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt ;  a 
smaller  internal  Pyramid  was  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions 
hj  a  superimpoBed  stone  c»ing.  In  one  place,  on  the  west 
side,  the  smoothed  upper  surface  of  the  internal  structure 
was  most  clearly  disclosed  beneath  the  well-joined  external 
covering,  which  is  eight  feet  thick.  Little  is  to  be  seen  here 
of  ante-chambers  such  as  there  are  in  Meroe  and  at  the 
Pyramids  of  Barkal ;  I  think  I  have  only  found  the  remains 
of  two ;  the  rest,  if  they  ever  existed,  must  have  been  com-^ 
pletely' demolished,  or  buried  beneath  the  rubbish*  Some  of 
the  Pyramids,  however,  stand  so  immediately  against  each 
other,  that,  on  that  account  alone,  an  ante-chamber,  at  least 
on  the  last  side  where  it  might  have  been  expected,  could 
not  have  existed.  Besides  this,  the  Pyramids  are  generally 
built  quite  massively  of  square  blocks ;  I  could  only  perceive,, 
on  the  one  situated  most  to  the  east,  that  it  was  filled 
up  with  black  unhewn  stones.  There  is  also  a  truncated 
Pyratnid  like  that  of  Dahschur ;  but  here  the  lower,  and.not, 
as  in  that  instance,  the  upper  angle  of  inclination,  must  have^ 
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been  tliev  om  arif^aallj  intended,,  as  tlie  former  m  Mrvelf 
Mfficient  ftr  a  serias  of  stcpa.  Alt^ongH,  vnfortunaA^^ 
I  lad  beoa  unable  to  discover  any  inscr^tions,  witih  Ite 
SKcepfdoiii  of  one  single  Bniall  fsagment  of  granite^  j^  n Wi 
maam^to  favoor  the  idea  that  this  groap  of  Pyramidji  is  afiB 
older  date»  white  those  ia£  Barkal  are  moire  recent^ 

Bomtk  after  tea  o'doek  I  reaciied  Abu  DeXi  wliesa;  I 
foandf  my  companioBft  already  arrived.  The  whels  of  the 
msi  daf  was  occupied  in  erosaiBg  the  Nile^  atid  we  did  noifc 
leaab  Bariul  befbce  sunset.  Georgia  to  mj  delight,  lud 
annvod  Itese  some  dajs  previously  frosi.  Doiigola*  We  nmm 
more  than  ever  require  hia  assistance,  because  drawings 
miasl'be  made  of  whatever  we  meet  with  here.  The  St^o- 
yisBi  vo^  residence  of  King  Tahbaka,  who  vetgned  aitibe 
samcr  tbne  in  "Egjpt,  and  1^  buildings  behrad  biai,  the 
who;  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  marched  tot  Palestane 
SbittMidftenb^.ift  too  important  fixr  na  not  ta  cryhanafc  ift^  M  ps»> 
sAle^af  ita  tndaawMs* 


HESTER  XSm. 

SunNi  tbe:  next  f&w  days  I  expect  the  avEival  of  tBe 
tnaaaptfrt-beato  whieb  I  begged  of  Hassan  Fasefaa^  aoid  whidi 
aete^  ekven.  days  ago ;  they  are  to  receive  our  EUni^an 
tfeessQBcsB,  and  to*  conivey  us  to  Dongoia.  The  lesutts  «C 
ou»  rCaeaidies  here  are  not  without  importaaee.  XTpm 
^km  wbole^.  they  aee  quite  eonfimatory  of  the  opinion^  that 
SthtnpilBuiL  art  is  only  a  late  o^Gshoot  from^^  the  Iigypitiax^  it 
does,  not  oammence  under  native  rulers  beibee  the  tune  of 
Tahiakai..  The  little  whidk  is  extant  from  a  still  earKss 
pesiod  belongs  ta  the  Egyptian,  conquerors  and  their  artisla. 
Heise^  at  Icaat^.  it  is-  confined  solely  to  one  temple,  whidi 
Bs«iaeB.the  fiiseat  erected  to  Amen>-fia.  It  isi  tnw  that  tl» 
nanaa  «6  AmsBftgyMa  HI*  faaa  besa  discasesed  d&  sisiflEid. 
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ofi'ttMr  gnmite  BHU^MiireDi  as^  ok  Loril BraAoe's  Lion  in 
IicndoDy  1i«^  tbore  ara  good  gnuuk  to  sappose  that  tbeae 
matnifiiFffint  Coloni  did  not  ongimUj'beku^  to  a  temple 
hn^  Thqp  were  only  brought  here  at  n  later  period,  it 
appears,  from  Soleb,  probably  bj  the  Ethiopian  king  whose 
name  ia  ftnmd  eagrfgdon  the  breast  of  the  above-mentieDed 
Htm,  tmi  whi^  jfirom  tfaer  iBoovrect  onniieD  of  a  aign,  has 
liaeiK  hitheita  read  Aiodf  Asbt  in  placv  of  Mi  Arnm  Aavu. 
.  IfevertheleaB^  I  eonaidMrtheae  Bama  so  remarkaUa,  eqie« 
daiUy  on  aocoani  o£  thev  inacrtptioiiH^  that  I  have  deteitiiiBcd 
tft  canj  awaji  the  beat  of  thea^.  The  fiit  wethor  probably 
wiBigha  nearly  150  ewt.  However,  in  the  apaeer  of  throe 
nltry  daya^  it  haa  beaaa  aafely  dragged  on.  roUen  to  the 
siiier  beak  l^  naBiBt]^tifo  iP^aha,  and  it  there  waita  fx 
anbaprkatiaii.  Seffetal  oHuat  nanniaeBta  beaidea  are  to 
aaoaaipaBy  aa  fram  ^bm  apot^as  we  need  no  laager  fear  then 
waif^t  aiace  the  deatrt  ia  behind  as.  I  will  only  mention 
an  Sth]0|Daa  aitarr  ^>Qn>^  ^^^  ^%^9  ^^^  ^^  Shields  of  tke 
king  who  eraBtedit ;  a  statue  df  Isia,  on  whese  plinth  thev9 
iaanBthiopian-dsmoticiBaeriptianofeijgfateenlizm;  anethst 
alao  frem  M^nasi ;  as  wstt  as  the  peculiar  mrnnaaent  bearing 
Ae  name  cf  iancnophiB  III.,  which  was  copted  by  Gaiiliaad, 
and  waaiiiought  to  he  afoot^  but,  in  tsuth,  ia  the  lower  por- 
tion ef  the  sacisd  (qpasiQW^Awk.  All  these  moBumeiita  ase 
ef  UhdL  gnaate;*^ 

The  tttwneC  ISAWMatk,  tiw  nameef  wfaUi  I  haranosr  fie^ 
family  found  m>  hieieglypfaiea,  and  eves  en  the  monamenta 
of  Tlidiiaka,.  waa  situated^  no  dooht^  seaiewhat  frrtiier  down  the 
xmr,.near  thepreaent;  town  of  Msbjlvt,  whese  eoaaiderahle 
OMiandB  of  luiaas  stiil  testify  to  thiik  The  Temples  and  Pyra^ 
vida  wow.  alena  aitualed  near  the  naaBtahu .  This  rema^ 
able  jaasBi  af  loak  heara  the  naaieof  the  '^Saesed  Moani" 

^  /fj    .  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.    The  god  whb 
was  peculiarly  woEshipped  bere  waa  Amman-Ba. 


•'  Thest:  iimBuuaaig  are  aav  placed  hi  tke  JS^fyptUuL  Mi 

(Berlin).    See  the  ram  and  sparrow-hawk  in  the  DeHAmSler  aw-Efffpif 
tmd  Ediiop.,  Ahtk  III^  Bicut  90. 
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On  tlie  IStli  of  May  we  aceomplished  our  long  intoided 
second  visit  to  the  Wadi  Gaz&l ;  we  took  an  impression  of 
all  the  Greek  and  Cciptic  inscriptions  of  the  cemetery,  and 
carried  away  with  ns  such  as  appeared  in  some  degree 
legible.  , 

We  feel  now,  more  than  oyer,  what  the  torrid  zone  will  be 
in  the  hot  season  which  we  are  now  approaching.  The  thei^ 
mometer  generally  rises  after  mid-day  to  87^  and  38^  B. 
(115-117^°  Pahr.),  and  is  occasionally  even  above  40^  (128° 
Fahr.)  in  the  shade.  I  firequently  found  the  burning  sand  be^ 
neath  our  feet  as  much  as  53°  (151°  Fahr.) ;  and  anything  made 
of  metal  can  only  be  laid  hold  of  in  the  open  air  with  a  cloth. 
All  our  drawings  and  papers  are  abundantly  bedewed  with 
drops  of  perspiration.  But  the  most  oppressive  thing  is  the 
hot  wind,  which,  instead  of  cooling  us,  drives  a  regular  fur- 
nace heat  into  our  faces,  and  the  nights  are  not  much  more 
refreshinjg.  The  thermometer,  towards  evening,  falls  down 
to  33°  (106i°  Fahr.),  and  by  the  morning  is  as  low  as  28° 
(95°  Fahr.).  Our  only  refreshment  is  in  taking  frequent 
baths  in  the  Nile,  which,  however,  in  Europe,  wotdd  be  con- 
sidered warm  baths.  Between  times  we  have  more  than 
once  had  tempests,  with  violent  storms  of  wind  loaded  vnith 
sand,  and  even  a  few  drops  of  rain  feH  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Yesterday,  a  gust  of  wind  beat  our  tent  down  to  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  owing  to  its  violence,  our  U^ge 
arbour,  built  of  solid  stems  of  trees  and  palm-bnmehes,  fell 
upon  our  heads,  while  we  were  eating  within  it ;  we  could 
scarcely  enjoy  our  dinner  from  the  strong  spicing  of  sand. 
Violent  squalls  and  whirlwinds  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
country,  or  to  this  season,  for  often  we  see  four  or -five  high' 
columns  of  sand  rushiug  up  at  once  to  the  sky,  at  different 
distances,  like  great  volcanoes.  There  are  few  snaka^  here ; 
but,  on  that  very  account,  more  scorpions  and  hideous  great 
spiders,  which  are  dreaded  by  the  natives  even  more  than 
the  scorpions.  We  now  sleep,  on  account  of  the  venomous 
vermin,  on  anqarebs,  which  we  have  had  brought  out  of  the 
village* 
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jBitobe  we  left  Barkal,  I  undertook  another  excursion  of 
ihxea  dayB  up  the  Nile  to  the  Cataract  country^  which  we 
liad  cat  off  bj  our  desert  journey.  I  was  anxious  to  become 
aeqoainted  with  the  character  of  this  district  also,  the  only 
part  of  the  Kile  valley  through  which  we  had  not  trarelled 
with  the  caravan.  "Wewentby  wateras&rasEuisiirQAB,  and 
spent  the  night  there.  At  this  point  bold  masses  of  granite 
rise  up  majestically,  whieh  divide  the  river  into  numerous 
islands,  and  impede  the  navigation.  The  following  morning, 
before  the  camels  were  ready,  we  reached,  not;  without  diffi- 
culty, the  island  of  Isohischi  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  violent  and 
dangerous  currents.  We  here  found  ruins  of  walls,  and  build- 
ings built  of  bricks,  and  sometimes  of  stones,  both  hpwn  and 
unhewn,  by  which  we  may  conclude  there  were  fortificationa 
on  the  isluid  at  different  periods  of  time ;  but  there  were  no 
inscripticais,  except  one  single  one,  consisting  of  a  few  in« 
comprehensible  signs. 

We  did  not  mount  our  camels  in  £asinqar  before  nine 
o'clock,  and  then  rode  along  the  right  bank  between  the 
granite  rocks,  which  leave  but  a  small  space  for  a  scanty 
Vegetation.  Almost  all  the  numerous,  though  generally 
small,  islands  refresh  the  eye  by  green  groups  of  trees  and 
cultivated  bits  of  ground,  which  are  cut  up  in  a  variety  of 
ways  by  the  black  rocks.  There  would  be  scarcely  room  in 
ihifl  rocky  channel  for  villages  of  any  considerable  size,  still 
less  sufficient  to  nwintain  them.  Those  that  exist  are  distri« 
Irated  in  houses  standing  singly,  and  small  groups  of  houses 
fiur  apart,  but  which  bear  one  and  the  same  name  up  to  cer« 
tain  frontier  points.  The  village  plot  of  ground  belonging 
to  Kasinqar  terminated  with  a  beautiful  group  of  palm-trees. 
We  then  entered  the  territory  of  Ku'eh,  after  that  followed 
the  long  tract  of  Hamdab,  which  includes  the  island  of 
MsBUi  or  Mesob^  which  is  a  quarter  of  aa  hour  in  extent. 


2W  AxaxwAJL  AX  rnxLoat  vl  bis* 

Here  also  the  name  is  explained  by  its  appearance.  It  is 
very  lofty,  sometimes  forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  completely  barren  and  uninhabited ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  low  black  rock,  which  at  times  is  covered. 
by  the  wat»,  the  whole  island  is  totally  white.  Thi»  diiefly 
arises  on  accouni:  of  the  dawiling  moving  sands  wildi  whidiit 
is  eoTiered ;  but,  what  is  sfcill  more  remai^able,  the  rock  whicli 
projects  £roiii  liiem  is  alao  white,  either  on  account  cf  great 
veins  of  quartz,  smiilar  to  what  I  had  observed  in  another  strik- 
ingly white  rock  which  lay  on  our  road  in  the  ptt>vince  of 
EoBASAT,  and  which  was  called  ELaaer  Mextji  by  the  cameL- 
drivers,  or  because  the  weathered  granite  had  here  aasamed 
this  cdionr.  The  name  of  the  town  of  Mxxaxji,  near  Barkal, 
is  perhaps  derived  from  the  same  origin ;  in  that  instamce 
lihe  white  rocky  precipices  descending  from  Meraoi  to  the 
vifer,  which,  on  our  depaartare,  e^ecially  stmdc  soie  by 
their  ^okmr,  must  have  givoi  occasion  to  it.  On  the  ojqio- 
site  bonk,  Oekbl  KairGsu  approadies  chwe  to  the  rivcar, 
which  is  also  called  €hebel  M^rai,  from  the  island,  and  in 
the  same  manner  the  rushing  cstaract  a  Httle  abave  the 
island  has  received  the  name  of  Schellal  Mdroi. 

About  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  ihe  mins  of  IHxllxt  el 
Bib,  which  in  the  distance  looks  exactly  like  a  castle  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  rises  from  a  low  rock,  whose  lidge  wter* 
sects  the  court  snd  the  building  itself,  so  thst  one  portiBn  ef 
it  looks  like  an  upper  stovy  to  the  other.  The  whole  alme* 
ture  n  composed  of  unbumt,  but  well  and  carefully^  made, 
bridEs,  which  were  firmly  joined  together  with  a  little  liae, 
and  covered  with  b  coating  of  the  same.  Theie  are  variaas 
larger  and  smaller  duunbers  in  the  interior,  some  of  them 
famifdied  with  semicircular  niches,  snd  arched  doors.  The 
walls  on  the  westKn  side  were  fi^^een  feet  high.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  court  was  of  unhewn  stones,  but  carefully  built 
up  to  the  height  of  between  five  and  eight  feet ;  it  embiBced 
a  tolerably  regular  squaze  space,  each  side  <tf  whaek  was 
abont  sixty-five  paces  long. 

This  small  castle,  thoB^  of  oonsidenibleiBipaitaBce  imtfaiB 
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^)  Yesninded  us-  muidi,  by  ita  nicbea  and  wdied  docHw, 
of  the  Ghriitiaa  architecture  (^  the  earliw  oentunen,  but  jet 
did  not  seem  to  have  had  any  religioofi  deatination.  Per* 
hap%  theieflare,  it  only  belonged  to  the  flouriahiog  timea  of 
ike  powerful  and  warlike  Scbaiqieh  tribea,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  are  said  to  have  first  wandered  from  Arabia  iniw 
these  parts  several  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  time  of  tbe 
]^yptian  conquest  the  country  was  under  three  Scbaiqieh 
princesy.  one  of  whom  might  have  resided  here.  The  nedgh- 
bourhoody  besides,  was  somewhat  more  favoured  by  nature, 
the  banks  more  level,  and  covered  widi  thicket,  whidbi  hfiire 
and  there  hc^dered  some  of  the  land  capable  of  cultivation. 
After  I  had  drawn  out  the  plan  of  the  building  we  started 
on  our  return  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  the  light 
of  a  fuU  moon,  and  we  considerably  shortened  our  journey 
by  taking  the  road  through  the  desert  from  the  island  of 
Sjurn.  About  eleven  o'clock  we  halted  for  the  night,  on 
an  open  sandy  spot  of  ground  of  the  great  granite  plain. 
About  five  o'clock  we  again  started  betwixt  moonlight  and 
morning  dawn,  and,  as  early  aa  nine,  we  reached  our  boat 
at  Kaainqar. 

£ieax  this  place  I  met  with  a  new  tree  in  a  small  Wadi, 
which  led  to  the  river.  It  was  called  Bak,  and  is  said  to 
grow  nowhere  in  this  country  except  in  this  Wadi,  called 
after  it  Chob  sl  Ban,  and  in  one  other  Wadi  near  MerauL* 
A  strong  stem,  with  a  white  bark,  not  u;Qlike  our  walnut-tree, 
with  some  side  stems  and  branches  just  as  white,  rose 
abort  and  knotty  from  the  ground  Most  of  the  branches 
were  bow  bare ;  only  a  few  of  them  had  foliage,  if  we  choose 
to  call  the  long  green  twigs  collected  in  little  bunches  by 
that  name.    The  fruits  are  long,  roundish,  furrowed  pods, 

*  Bj  the  pods  and  thdr  kernels,  -which,  we  brought  away  with  m. 
Dr.  Klotsch  has  recognised  the  Moringa  Arahica  Persoon.  (^HypcranthertL 
pereyrina  For»kal).  It  seems  that  this  tree  has  hitherto  only  been 
xnown  in  Arabia,  and  is  indigenous  there.  The  individaal  trees  found 
near  Barkal,  which  ace  not  mentioned  by  previous  travdiers,  might 
perhaps  have  been  introduced  from  Arabifi.  This  is  the  mone  pro- 
bable, as  the  immigration  of  those  tribes  of  the  Schaiqieh  Arabs  from 
Ueg  fiz  is  BtUt  teatfifiedin  writSng: 

q2 
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wUcli  split  into  tliree  parts,  when  tliellack-shelled  nuts  eon* 
tained  within  (of  the  size  of  small  hazel  nuts),  five  to  ten  in 
number,  are  ripe;  the  white  oilj  kernel,  sweet  as  a  nut, 
though  also  somewhat  acrid,  is  good  to  eat,  and  is  much 
liked,  but  it  is  more  particularly  used  bj  the  inhabitants  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  for  pressing  oil  out  of  it.  The 
blossoms  are  said  to  be  yellow,  and  to  grow  in  clusters. 

About  mid-day  the  Sheikh  of  Nuri  came  on  board  our 
boat,  and  I  collected  some  more  information  from  him  about 
the  Cataract  country.  In  the  province  of  ScHiiiQiEH,  and 
the  adjoining  one  of  Monassib,  eight  separate  cataracts  are 
reckoned ;  the  first,  Schellal  Ger^ndid,  at  the  island  of 
Ischischi ;  then  Schell&l  TerHi,  at  K^'eh ;  SchelMl  Merui ; 
Schelldl  Dahak,  at  the  island  of  TJli ;  ScheML  el  Edermieh  \ 
e*  Kaben§,t ;  e'  Tanar&i ;  and  Om  Deras.  Afterwards  the 
rocky  country  continues  iininterruptedly  to  El  Kab,  from 
which  point  the  river  has  very  little  fall  as  fSar  as  Schelldi 
Mogr^t,  in  the  great  bend  towards  Berber. 

At  the  present  day  nothing  but  Arabic  is  spoken  in  the 
whole  of  this  district ;  but  some  recollection  of  the  earlier 
Nubian  population  has  been  distinctly  retained,  since  even 
now  a  number  of  villages  are  distinguished  from  the  others 
as  ITuba  places.  The  followiug  were  mentioned  to  me  as 
such,  above  the  province  of  Dongola :  Gebsl  Maqax  and 
Zttha  on  the  right  bank,  and  near  it  the  island  of  Massavi, 
which  also  still  bears  the  Nubian  name  of  Abbakabti  ;  then 
upon  the  left  bank  Belled  e'  Nuba,  between  Debbe  and 
Abu  D6m,  Haluf  or  Nubi  and  Bellel  ;  opposite  to  these, 
GFebf  b'  Schech  and  Kasxnqab.  Then  there  is  a  gap  in  the 
statement,  and  it  refers  to  places  up  the  river  to  Choboh  e* 
GuBur,  a  little  below  the  island  of  MogrAt,  to  Salahk  and 
Dabhali,  two  villages  between  Mech^ref  and  D4mer ;  lastly, 
there  is  another  Belled  e'  Nuba  to  the  north  of  Gos  Burri, 
in  the  province  of  Metamme. 

On  the  4th  of  June  we  at  length  left  Barkal,  after  having 
placed  the  Bam  and  the  other  heavy  monuments  on  two 
transport  boats  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
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We  stopped  the  first  night  in  Aba  D6m,  on  the  l6ft  hank. 
I  had  heard  of  a  Fakir  in  this  place,  who  was  said  to  he  in 
possession  of  written  records  about  the  tribes  of  the  Schai- 
qieh  Arabs.  He  was  an  intelligent,  and,  for  this  country,  a 
learned  man,  who  would  not  indeed  yield  up  to  me  the  few 
sheets  of  his  own  copy  which  he  actually  possessed,  but  im* 
mediately  set  to  work  to  transcribe  them  for  me. 

The  following  morning  we  first  landed  in  Taitqassi, 
situated  an  hour  and  a  half  below  Abu  D6m,  where  we  were 
told  we  should  find  ruins.  A  Fakir  Daha,  who  belonged  to 
the  Kor^sch,  the  tribe  of  the  Prophet,  accompanied  us  to  the, 
now  at  least  insignificant,  mound  of  bricks.  We  passed  his 
hereditary  sepulchre,  a  small  building  with  a  cupola  that  had 
been  built  by  his  grandfather,  but  had  already  received  in 
addition  to  him,  his  father  and  several  relatives.  From  this 
spot  I  descried  some  mounds  in  the  distance,  which  the 
Fakir  pronounced  to  be  natural.  We,  however,  rode  up  to 
them,  and  a  short  half  hour  from  the  river  found  more  than 
twenty  Pyramids  of  tolerable  size,  now  apparently  only  con- 
sisting of  black  earth,  but  originally  built  of  Nile  bricks. 
Single  stones  lay  around,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  at  a  short 
distance,  there  were  always  two  small  heaps  of  stones,  which 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  ante-chamber,  and  were  per- 
haps connected  with  the  Pyramid  by  brick  walls ;  but  no- 
where could  we  find  hewn  stones,  and  still  less  inscriptions. 

We  also  found  a  field  of.  Pyramids  at  Kubbu,  on  the 
farther  bank,  although  but  little  could  be  discovered  of  the 
ruins  of  a  town.  Of  the  two  most  considerable  Pyramids, 
the  largest,  which  stiU  bears  the  strange  name  of  Qantitb, 
was  35  feet  high ;  and  towards  the  south-east  we  saw  the  re-' 
mains  of  an  ante-chamber.  Twenty- one  smaller  ones  are 
grouped  round  these  two,  four  of  which,  like  the  largest 
Pyramid,  were  entirely  built  of  sandstone,  but  are  now  in 
great  part  demolished;  others  oidy  consisted  of  black  .field 
stones.  Lastly,  to  the  west  of  all  of  them,  the  ground  plan 
is  still  to  be  seen  of  a  large  Pyramid,  which  was  probably 
onc^  completely  massive,  and  has  been  on  that  account  de« 
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moHBhed ;  the  feundntioiiB  were  kid  m  the  rock.  It  appears 
that  these  Pjnmids  also,  which,  hj  their  solid  strueture, 
ave  qaite  Satinet  from  those  lying  c^posite,  belonged  to  a 
rojal  Dynasty  of  Napata,  for  which  reason  the  absence  of 
any  eonsiderable  rains  of  a  town  would  be  easier  to  explain 
here  than  cm  the  opposite  side  of  the  nrer. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hoar  farther  down  the  river  is  situ- 
ated the  Tillage  of  Zuma,  on  the  right  bank.  Kear  it,  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountains,  there  rises  an  old  fortress, 
with  towers  of  defence,  called  Kajljlt  If  sgil,  whose  front 
wafls  were  only  destroyed  and  thrown  down  about  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  when  the  inhabitants  of  ZtaosL  settled  here. 
The  name  is  derived  from  an  ancient  King  of  the  eountry, 
NEaiii,  in  whose  time  the  surrounding  land,  now  dry,  was 
still  within  reach  of  the  Nile,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
fertile. 

The  £rst  thing  that  I  saw  on  the  road  to  the  fbrtiess  was 
i^n  a  number  of  Pyramids,  eight  of  which  are  stiil  20  feet 
high ;  including  those  which  are  destroyed,  and  which  in 
general  seem  to  have  been  those  which  were  most  massive, 
we  found  above  thirty ;  the  ancient  stone  quarries  are  stiQ 
to  be  seen  which  famished  the  material  for  the  Pyramids. 

These  three  fields  of  Pyramids,  that  of  Tavqabsi, 
KvBSV,  and  Zvwa,  or  Kabat  Nxgil,  whose  sites  were 
paced,  and  carefully  noted  down  by  Erbkam,  are  planted  on 
an  extent  of  ground  of  but  a  few  hours  in  circmnfereDce,  and 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  flourishing  population 
in  this  district  in  Heathen  times ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
district  immediately  succeeding  this,  and  more  or  less 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Dongola,  we  found  nume- 
rous remains  of  Christian  churches. 

On  the  7th  of  June  we  visited  three  of  these,  situated  at 
abort  distances  from  each  other,  all  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Two  hours  and  a  half  frtim  Ziima  we  first  come  to 
Bachit.  Here  the  precipitous  rock  of  the  d:e8ert  advances 
close  upon  the  river,  and  bears  a  fortress,  no  doubt  alsi» 
dating  from  Christifln  times,  with  eighteen  semieirciilar  fro- 
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jeddog  towers  of  defence.    In  the  interior^  benestti  bvrreii 

heaps  of  rubbish,  there  were  still  the  ruins  of  a  church, 
which  at  that  time  seems  to  have  everywhere  formed  the 
central  "pcant  of  the  stronghold.  Here  it  was  only  63  feet 
long,  and  the  whole  nave  rested  on  four  colmuns  and  two 
pilaarfiers ;  neTertheless,  the  plan  eoicespoinded  perfectly  witti 
the  general  type. 

The  chorch  of  MA.eAL»  which  k  situated  only  one  half 
hour  ferther  on,  must  have  been  considerably  larger,  as  we 
found  beneath  the  ruins  monolithic  granite  columns  13^ 
feet  high  from  below  the  capital,  which  is  separated  from  it, 
aend  is  1^  foot  high  and  2  feet  in  dimneter ;  it  appears  to  have 
had  five  naves. 

Prom  this  point  we  readied  Osbel  Dx<|i.  in  one  hour. 
Strong,  massive  walla  again  surrounded  a  Christian  fortress, 
which  was  situated  on  the  projecting  sandstone  rock,  and  in 
tdie  iuberior  exhibited  the  ruins  of  several  buildings  of  eon- 
aiderable  size ;  among  them,  those  of  a  small,  three-naved 
church,  very  similar  to  the  one  at  Badiit. 

This  is  the  frontier  village  of  the  province  of  Schaiqleh, 
in  the  direction  of  Dongola,  the  last  place  coming  from  the 
sooth,  whose  inhabitants  speak  Arabic,  formerly  the 
frontier  of  the  Nubian  population  and  language,  undoubt- 
edly, was  as  fer  up  as  the  cataracts  above  Barkal.  This 
seems  to  have  occasioned  the  accumulation  of  strong  posts  in 
this  district,  and  probably  also  the  strong  fortification  of  the 
island  of  Iscbischi. 

Christianity  penetrated  to  the  Nubians  from  Abyssinia  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century ;  they  were  at  that  time  a  powerful 
people,  tiU  their  Christian  priest-kings,  in  the  fourteenth 
eentury,  yielded  to  the  encroachment  of  Islamism.  We 
must  date  the  erection  of  the  numerous  churches  from  those 
days,  the  ruins  of  which  we  have  found  scattered  frx>m  Wadi 
€kiz^  northwards,  throughout  the  whole  province. 

The  same  day  we  went  as  far  as  Ambukol,  at  the  extrei- 
nvity  of  the  wertem  bend  of  the  Nile,  and  halted  here  for 
tiw  night.    The  following  day  we  reached  Tivas,  and  agak 
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Tinted  the  roins  of  an  old  fortress  with  the  remaana  of  a 
church. 

On  the  road  we  met  the  boat  of  Hassan  Pascha,  which  was 
on  its  way  to  M^raui.  We  each  fired  many  salutes  as  a 
mntual  greeting,  and  anchored  beside  each  other.  The 
Pascha  inquired  with  interest  about  the  treasures  which  he 
suspected  existed  in  the  Pyramids  of  Barkal,  and  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  promised  us  all  that  we  could  desire  to 
promote  our  journey  and  its  objects.  After  returning  our 
visit,  we  parted  with  £resh  salutes. 

The  10th  June  we  reached  Old  Dongola,  the  former 
royal  residence  of  this  Christian  kingdom.  {The  extensiye 
ruins  of  the  town,  however,  now  testify  to  little  more  than 
the  considerable  extent  which  it  once  embraced.  On  a  hill 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  commanded  an  admirable  pano- 
rama, now  stands  a  mosque.  An  Arabic  inscription  on 
marble  pr6ves  that  it  was  opened  on  the  20  Babi  el  auel,  of 
the  year  717  (1st  June,  1817),  after  the  victory  of  Safeddin 
Abdallah  e'  N^sir  over  the  infidels. 

As  we  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  improving 
our  monumental  knowledge  since  leaving  Barkal,  and  had 
much  leisure  in  our  boat,  I  employed  myself  specially  during 
this  time  with  a  comparison  and  research,  as  far  as  lay  in  my 
power,  of  the  Nubian  language,  which  is  spoken  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  presents  very  remarkable  linguistic  phe* 
nomena,  but  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  similarity  with 
the  Egyptian  language.  My  belief  is,  that  the  whole  race 
penetrated  into  the  Nile  valley  from  the  south-west  at  a  late 
period.  We  have  now  a  servant  from  Derr,  the  capital  of 
Lower  Nubia,  who  speaks  tolerably  good  Italian,  is  fluimated 
and  intelligent,  and  is  a  great  assistance  to  me  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  dialect,  the  Mahass«  I  have  some- 
times tormented  him  with  questions  in  the  boat  for  five  or 
six  entire  hours  in  one  day,  for  it  is  no  small  trouble  for  both 
<xf  us  to  understand  each  other  about  grammatical  forms  and 
-inflectionis.  He  has,  at  any  rate,  at  the  same  time  acquired 
more  respect  for  his  own  language,  here  everywhere  consi- 


d^red  bad,  and  inferior  to  the  Arabic,  and  which  it  is  thought 
one  ought  rather  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Yesterday,  after  sailing  three  days  from  Old  Dongola,  we 
at  length  reached  New  Dongola,  usually  only  called  by  the 
Arabs  El  Cube  (the  Camp) ;  we  had  the  great  joy  of  re- 
ceiying  here  the  large  packet  of  letters,  whose  arrival  had 
already  been  announced  to  us  on  the  road  by  Hassan  Pascha. 
We  now  look  forward  with  fresh  courage  and  renewed  con* 
fidence  to  the  last  difficult  portion  of  our  southern  journey. 
Eor  from  this  point  we  must  again,  alas !  quit  our  boats,  and 
mount  the  far  more  uncomfortable  ships  of  the  desert.  The 
Cataract  country  before  us  can  only  be  navigated  during  the 
short  season  of  the  highest  flood,  and  even  then  not  without 
danger.  Nevertheless,  our  richly  freighted  stone-boat  must 
undergo  this  dangerous  trial,  as  naturally  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  transporting  our  £am  and  the  other  monuments 
from  Barkal  by  land. 

We  shall  besides  be  imable  to  leave  this  as  soon  as  we 
otherwise  should  have  done,  owing  to  the  total  change  in  the 
arrangements  for  our  journey  during  the  next  Ave  or  six 
weeks.  Yet  we  shall  be  obliged  to  separate  from  our  boat 
of  burden,  as  it  must  seize  the  proper  moments  of  high  water, 
« which  first  occurs  a  few  weeks  hence. 
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Dongola,  the  23rd  June,  IS44, 

YssvEBDAT  we  returned  from  an  excursion  of  four  days  to 
ih.e  nearest  cataract,  which  we  were  able  to  reach  by  wat^r. 
We  were  rewarded  t&r  beyond  our  expectations,  for  we  found 
a  number  of  ancient  Pharaonic  monuments,  the  only  ones 
in  the  whole  province  of  Dongola,  and  some  of  them  of  ex* 
treme  antiquity. 

On  the  island  of  Argo  we  discovered  the  first  Egyptian 
tKnilptures  from  the  Hyksos  period;  and  at  Keeman,  on  the 


xjj^t  bank,  tlie  traeei  cf  a  town  extendiiig  fiur  aaecm  tb« 
plain,  with  an  immense  necropolis  attached  to  k^  in  wUkdi 
two  hnge  monumental  tcH&bs  were  <iisliiigmBhed  abo^  all  the 
others,  one  of  which  was  called  Kermlkn  (like  the  yillage),  tlw^ 
other  BxTUFA.  They  are  not  Pyramids,  but  of  an  oblong  foxm; 
the  first  150  bj  66  feet,  the  second  182  by  66  feet  in  extend 
flod  about  40  feet  high,  built  massively  of  good,  solid  unbun^ 
brieks  of  Nile  mud;  each  provided  with  an  outer  buUduig, 
which  might  lucre  corresponded  to  the  tanples  in  front  of 
the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  Several  fragments  of  statues  firom 
the  best  ancient  style  scattered  round  them,  some,  hairing 
good  hieroglyphics  upon  them,  testify  their  great  antiquity, 
and  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  oldest  Egyptian  setUemeiit  of 
any  importance  on  Ethiopian  territory  must  have  been  on  this 
spot:  it  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  Egyptian  power 
having  been  driven  back  towaj^ia  Ethiopia  during  the  rule  of 
the  Hyksos  in  Egypt.  'No  doubt  the  enormous  granite 
^[oanries  which  we  found  on  the  right  bank,  some  hours  to 
the  north  of  Kerman,  opposite  the  island  of  Toscbos,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cataract  country,  were  connected  with  this. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  rock  contain  Shields  of  the  17t)i 
Dynasty,  and  an  inscription  of  eighteen  lines,  meniiaDS  the 
second  year  of  Tuthmosis  I. 

I  have  also,  here  in  Dongola,  begun  to  study  the  Kong'&ra 
language  of  Dar  Eur.  A  negro  soldier,  a  native  of  that 
dreaded  warlike  country,  with  woolly  hair,  and  thick  pro- 
jecting lips,  and  who  we  took  with  us  last  year  from  Korusko 
to  Wadi  Haifa,  as  a  military  attendant,  instead  of  Ibrahim 
Aga,  who  had  been  sent  away,  found  us  out  here  again,  waxd 
was  given  up  to  me  by  the  Paseha  for  my  studies  in  laa- 
gttage.  He  promises  w^,  but  in  half  an  hour  I  am  obliged 
to  exchange  him  with  the  Nubian.  The  Kong'dra  lai^age  is 
quite  diffisvent  froan  the  Nubian,  and  in  particular  poinfai 
aeems  to  me  to  show  a  stronger  analogy  with  certain  Bewft 
African  languages. 

1  was  re^cnced  here  to  see  ike  fi»rtress  built  by  EbrBBbetg 
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m  2S22,  isiiieb  has  miff<»!^  indeed  bj  tbe  immdationc,  baft 
still  always  serves  ms  a  dwelling  for  tbe  gavemory  now  H» 
Mua  Paseba.  We  shall  also  leave  a  nuMmmeirfcal  struietiise 
bebind  us,  for  Hassan  Paseba  has  requested  Erbkan  to  ga9 
ham  the  plan  of  a  powder-magaune,  and  to  woek  jomkh  mA* 
Able  site  £ar  it. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

Konukoy  the  11th  August^  1S44. 

Wx  did  not  accomplish  our  departure  from  Dongola  befinee 
the  2nd  of  July.  We  vent  slowly  down  the  western  side  of 
the  nrer.  That  very  day  we  passed  over  extensive  fields  of 
TuiDSy  the  dim  remains  of  once  flourishing  towns,  whose 
names  have  died  away.  The  first  we  found  were  opposite 
Abgoitsene,  others  at  Koi,  and  at  Mosgh.  The  fi^Uowing 
day  we  arrived  at  Bjlnkie,  opposite  Tomboe,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mahas.  Here  the  Cataract  country  begins  imaae- 
diately,  and  a  fresh  Nuba  dialect,  which  extends  as  far  dowK 
as  Derr  and  ExKrusko.  The  Nile,  on  the  whole,  retains  its 
mxrtherly  direction  as  far  as  a  high  mountain,  named  after  a 
Ibmer  conqueror,  Ali  Bersi.  Early  on  the  third  day  w« 
left  this  on  our  left  hand.  It  is  situated  on  the  sharp  bend 
of  the  river,  fi^m  north-west  to  due  east,  from  which  point  it 
isQsoal  to  cut  off  the  largest  portion  of  the  province  of  Mfihas 
by  »  desert  road  running  in  a  northerly  direction.  We^ 
ImrevCT,  followed  the  turns  of  tiie  river,  and  dismounted  near 
two  old  castles  on  the  bank,  at  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  undear 
whose  shade  we  rested  during  the  sultiy  mid-day  hours. 
The  nearest  of  these  castles,  so  romantically  situated  between 
the  fissures  of  the  rock,  I  find  difierently  named  on  every 
ffiH^,  as  FAxnt  Effeitdi  (CaiUiand) ;  Paktr  el  Bore,  fifom 
Bint^  the  girl  (Hoskins)  ;  Paxtb  Beitdxb,  firom  Bender^  the 
capital  (Arrowsmith).  In  the  dialect  of  this  place,  however, 
it  is  qalled  Faxib  Pehti,  or,  in  that  of  Dongola,  Faiob  Bissn ; 
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and  it  is  so  named  from  the  palm-trees  at  its  foot,  Fenti, 
Benti,  being  the  names  for  palm  and  date. 

On  the  4th  of  July  we  got  as  far  as  Ssse,  a  hill  which 
bears  the  remnants  of  a  fortress.  Our  seryant,  Ahmed, 
from  Derr,  related  to  us  that,  at  the  death  of  every  king,  his 
successor  was  led  up  to  its  summit,  and  there  adorned  with 
a  peculiar  royal  cap.  Castles  like  that  of  S^se,  many  of 
which  we  saw,  far  and  near,  on  the  plateau  beyond  the  river 
district,  indicate  an  early,  numerous,  and  warlike  population, 
which  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  ruins, 
situated  a  quarter  of  an  hour  south  of  Mount  S^se,  are  called 
Sesebi.  Here  stood  an  ancient  temple,  of  which  only  four 
columns  stand  erect,  with  palm  capitals.  They  have  the 
Shields  of  Sethos  I.,  the  most  southern  we  have  met  with 
'belonging  to  this  king.  Near  these  temple  remains  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  town,  on  an  artificiaUy  rabed  piece  of 
ground,  of  which  the  regular  encircling  walls  may  still  be  re- 
cognised. 

•  On  the  6th  July  we  arrived  at  Sole  (Soleb),  where  a 
temple  of  considerable  importance,  and  still  in  good  preser* 
yation,  was  erected  by  Amenophis  III.  to  his  own  genius, 
the  deified  Ea-tteb-ma  (Amenophis).*  The  rich  represen- 
tations belonging  to  this  temple — the  same  to  which  once  also 
belonged  our  own  Eam  from  Barkal,  and  Lord  Frudhoe's 
Lion — ^gave  us  materials  for  almost  five  days'  work.  We 
did  not  again  set  off  before  the  11th  July. 

Scarcely  one  hour  to  the  north  of  this  is  situated  G-ebel 
JDosGHE,  a  sandstone  rock,  projecting  into  the  river^  in 
which,  on  the  river  side,  a  grotto  is  cut,  which  contains  re* 
presentations  of  the  third  Tuthmosis. 

*  The  expression  is,  that  he  has  built  the  Temple  \^     ^^     hh 

>y      ^    yi  "  to  his  liying  image  od  earth  Ba-nbb-ui..''    The  wori 

client  1^0  longer  exists  in  the  Coptic  language,  but  is  always  translated 
in  the  Kosetta  inscription  by  6uccov»  The  temple,  and  the  locaUty 
belonging  to  it,  was  also  named  after  the  king,  but  after  his  Horns 
name,  "  The  Dwelling  of  Scha-em-ma.'*  From  this  we  may  trace  th^ 
origin  of  the  Bam  of  Barkal  and  the  Lion  in  the  British  Museum. 
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The  retj  same  eyenmg  we  arrived  at  SsBinirai.,  wbere 
Amenofhis  m.  erected  a  smaQ  temple  to  his  own  wife^ 
Tii.  In  the  midst  of  the  picturesque  heap  of  ruins,  thrown 
one  above  another,  rises  one  single  column,  which  has  re- 
mained standing.  A  great  necropolis  stretches  out  towards 
tibe  west. 

On  the  Idth  of  July  we  halted  near  a  SchAna  (such  is 
the  name  given  to  the  station  store-houses  maintained  by 
government),  opposite  Mount  Abib  or  Qabib,  b  little  below 
the  northern  point  of  the  island  of  Sai«  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  not  exactly  opposite,  stands  the  village  of 
Akaba,  and  near  it  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  recognise  directly  on  the  columns  (six  of  which 
are  still  preserved)  the  fat  Queen  of  Naoa  and  Mebob,  with 
her  husband.  This  temple  was  built  by  them,  an  important 
testimony  to  the  widely-extended  dominion  of  that  Ethiopian 
Dynasty.  In  the  necropolis  to  the  south  of  the  temple  I 
also  observed  fragments  of  inscriptions  in  the  above-men- 
tioned demotic  Ethiopian  alphabetic  writing,  such  as  I  had 
also  found  near  Sedeinga. 

The  following  day,  after  having  visited  the  island  of  Sai, 
where  we  had  found  the  scauty  remains  of  a  temple  with  in- 
scriptions of  Tuthmosis  III.  and  Amenophis  II.,  besides  the 
remains  of  a  town  and  a  Coptic  church,  we  proceeded  farther^ 
and  on  the  15th  of  July  reached  Dal,  which  forms  the  fron- 
tier between  the  provinces  of  Sukkot  and  Batn  el  hag^ 
(Stone-belly) ;  at  night  we  encamped  at  the  Cataract  of 
Ealfa. 

From  this  point  our  road  passed  near  the  hot  sulphur  spring 
of  Okmeh,  to  which  I  turned  off  from  our  caravan  road  with 
Abeken.  It  led  us  from  the  Schdna,  where  we  separated, 
along  the  rocky  bank,  above  an  hour  backwards  to  a  square 
tower,  which  has  been  erected  over  the  spring,  and  which  is 
now  called  after  its  builder,  Hammam  seidna  Solimak.  The 
tower,  which  is  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  inside  4  feet 
wide,  is  now  half  filled  with  sand  and  earth ;  the  stream'  of 
mteVf  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist,  issuea  from  the 
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eafiem aide. of tke tower;  Q&tlieoibor8Ue,ivxtltmtiiOiiaee 
of  a  squase  foot,  Bixteen  little  whirlpools  rise  out  of  ite  aam^ 
md  here,  where  the  water  is  hottest,  it  is  not  ^te  44°  S. 
(181°  !Fahr.).  It  tastes  sulphureous,  and  a  white  sobstaiMe 
is  deposited  on  the  earth  round  the  spring.  Eyery  year  the 
river  rises  above  it,  and  even  over  the  tower,  which  standb 
ha&f-waj  up  the  river  bank.  The  surface  of  the  water  had 
now  only  risen  to  about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  had  not  jel 
reached  the  spring.  A  rough  hole  is  dug  into  tibe  rabbish 
for  the  sick  who  eome  here,  and  is  covered  with  branebes  bo 
keep  back  the  stream.  Somewhat  farther  down  the  river 
aoother  small  spring  of  water  appears,  which  has  a  temperao 
ture  of  4£f  B.  (122°  Eahr.)  when  it  issues  from  the  gnnnuL 
The  saymg  goes,  that  Okaschi,  a  Mend  of  the  Fcoph^ 
was  killed  in  a  campaign  in  the  south,  his  corpse  floated  dom 
hi&a,  and  then  disappeared  in  the  rock  oh  the  opposite 
bank ;  there,  even  bow,  at  some  distance  up  the  river,  his 
grave  is  shown ;  a  tree  mariks  t^e  spot. 

On  the  17th  July  we  encamped  at  the  temple  of  SsmrsK. 
The  village  consists  only  of  a  few  straw  huts,  which  sxm 
Aaded  by  some  date  palms,  but  the  number  <£  potsherds  in 
the  neighbourhood  prove  that  a  place  of  some  importance 
stood  here  formerly.  The  temple  is  sorrounded  with  yetj 
ancient  fortifications,  of  immense  dimensions ;  its  erection 
dates  even  as  far  back  as  the  Old  Mbnaarehy  under  Qema^ 
tesen  III.,  &  king  of  the  12th  Dynasty.  It  appears  that  this 
king  first  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  Egyptian  Monorehy  ma 
far  as  this  point ;  indeed  it  has  been  found  that  at  a  later 
period  he  was  himself  woaishipped  in  these  districts  as  a 
dirinily  of  the  country.  The  tbmple  which  Tuthmosas  III. 
erected  here  in  the  New  Monarchy,  is  also  dedicated  to  him, 
and  to  the  god  Tsrvir.  On  the  right  bank,  also,  at  tiie 
village  of  Xuiooeh,  there  are  stiU  some  old  fortifications,  and 
within  thorn  a  stili  larger  ten^le,  which  was  even  begun  by 
Tttthmoina  H. 

The.  nsost.  important  discovery  which  we  made  here,  and 
wdbioh  1  shall,  onl^f  mentioaL  briefly,  because  I  aaa  at  tUs 


aene^  B^xdin^  a  more  daiaflsd  aaoomiiof  ittoShienboig^ 
Ib  a  number  of  short  lock  infleriplaQiia  whiek  maak  the  higheaib 
rises-  of  the  Nile  dariDg  a  series  of  years  under  the  gOTem« 
xient  of  Ambxtsicha  TTT.  (Mams),  and  of  his  immediate  sue- 
eeesors.  These  statements  haye  in  some  measure  a  kutorioed 
value,  as  they  decidedly  eonfirm  my  supposition  that  the  8b» 
BSKHOTSFS  followed  immediately  after  the  12th  Dynasty,  and 
tiiey  are  in  some  measure  peeoUady  interestmg  for  the  geo- 
logical history  of  the  Kile  TaOey ;  because  they  prove  that 
tiie  river,  above  4000  yean  ago,  rose  more  than  24  feet  higher 
tikan  now,  and  thereby  must  have  prodooed  totally  different 
conditions  in  the  inoiidatioa  and  in  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  both  above  and  belo>w  this  spot.  Our  examination  of 
tiiis  remarkable  kseality,  with  its  temj^  and  rock-inscrip* 
tions,  occupied  us  twdve  whole  days.* 

On  the  29tk  Julj  we  went  &om  Semneh  to  Abkx,  and  the 
foMowing  day  visited  the  old  csstle  situated  to  the  north  of  it, 
which  is  called  el  Kenissa,  t^  church,  and  fcomerly  th^<e. 
fore  probably  eontamed  one.  !From  the  top  of  tUs  cattle 
we  had  the  most  magnifioent  prospect  of  the  chief  cataracts 
{^  the  whole  coimtry.  Three  great  &ll8  could  be  distal- 
guished  &om  the  amaUer  ones  in  Hie  broad,  rocky  islaaid 
valley,  and  the  eye  passed  over  seimral  hundred  islands^  m 
far  as  the  blade  mountain  range  cm  the  (^posite  bank.  Bittt 
towards  the  ncvth  the  wide  plain,  spread  out,  which  extendi 
from  Wadi  Haitfa  to  Philm.  The  snceesaton  of  the  differcfflA 
kinds  of  rode  was  most  distind^y  vxsible  as  we  descended 
from  the  last  ridge  of  the  rocks  on  the  banks  into  the  great 
plain,  from  whiek  seme  sin^  cones  of  sani^riione  alone  pn> 
traded,  as  if  from  the  bed.  of  a  primitive  ocean.  Here  un^ 
donbtedly  ai^e  the  sources  a£  tiie  everlasting  sand,  whieh^ 

*  Thia  theory  of  Dr.  Lepsiua^of  the  bed  of  the  Nfle  having  been  ex- 
cavated to  a  deptli  of  25  fbet  'id  4000  jears,  has  been  examtoed  by 
Leonard  Homer,  fitq.,  F,R.S*,  in  a  paper  fMiUitlvdiii  the  EcUnimr^ 
Phitm^McfU  J«itrnal  for  July,  1850.  Dr«  Lepslue  having  in  a  lettex^ 
dated  12th  April,  1853,  addressed  to  Hr.  Homer,  expressed  a  wi§$ 
that  that  paper  should  be  reprinted  in  iA»  praaesi  ^ume,  it  will  m 
found  accordingly  in  the  Appendix, — ^Tb. 
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driyen  hj  the  northern  wind  among  the  primitive  piotintauas, 
rendered  our  road  to  Semneh  very  difficult. 

On  the  1st  of  August  we  left  Wadi  TTabta.  in  three 
boatd,  and  from  this  point  again  sailed  through  a  countiy 
with  which  we  were  abeady  acquaintedi  The  following 
morning  we  came  to  Asr  Simbel,  where  we  speoit  nine 
days,  in  order  to  become  perfectly  acquaitited  with  the 
copious  representations  on  both  the  rock-temples.  I  long 
searched  in  vain  for  the  remarkable  Greek  inscription  which 
Leake  had  found  on  one  of  the  four  great  Eamses  Colossi^ 
tin  I  fortunately  re-discovered  it,  buried  tolerably  deep,  oa 
the  left  leg  of  the  second  Colossus  from  the  souths  I  was 
obliged  to  make  a  great  excavation  to  obtain  a  perfect  im- 
pressioiL  of  it  on  paper.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  take  this  antique  inscription  for  what  it  states  itself 
to  be,  namely,  memoranda  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  who 
came  hither  with  PsAHMETiors  I.  in  puriauit  of  the  re** 
bellious  warriors.  Beneath  the  other  inscriptions  on  the 
Colossus,  I  also  found  some  Phoenician  inacriptions. 

After  we  had  visited  from  this  point  some  other. rock* 
monuments  on  the  opposite  bank  at.ABAHiTDA  and  Sohjl-« 
TAm,  we  quitted  Abu  Simbel  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  next 
halted  on  the  right  bank  near  Ibbik,  ancient  Fbikis,  ,the 
name  of  which  1  have  also  found  in  hierogLyphics  writt^ot 
F.E.M.  Ibrim  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  opposite  Ahibx^ 
near  which  we  discovered,  and  made  a  drawing  of,  only  one 
private  tomb  from  the  period  of  the  20th  Dynasty,  but  it  was 
in  good  preservation.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  Dsbb,  where 
we  got  the  largest  despatch  of  letters  we  have  yetMceived^ 
so  that  it  was  a  real  holiday  for  us.  With  these  tretisuzea 
we  hastened  past  Amada  to  this  spot  KoBirSKO,  whose  de-* 
Lghtful  group  of  palms  had  won  our  hearts  during  our  long, 
though  .involuntary,  detention  there  last  year.  We  have 
fixed  upon  the  present  Sunday  to  celebrate  with  pleasant 
recollections  the  happy  termination  of  our  sputhem  journey. 
Our  boats  lie  quietly  beside  the  bank. 
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Philo!,  the  Ut  September^  1844. 

I  AM  only  now  able  to  finish  my  journal  from  Xorusko, 
whence  we  set  sail  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  August  for 

SXBUA. 

Erom  this  point,  as  far  as  Fhilse,  the  valley  is  called  Wadi 
KsKUSy  "the  valley  of  the  Beni  Kknsi,"  a  tribe  of  which 
we  read  much  in  the  Arabic  accounts.  The  upper  valley  of 
Korusho,  as  far  as  Wadi  Haifa,  is  called  on  all  the  maps 
Wadi  Nuba,  a  name  which  has  indeed  been  already  used 
by  Burckhardt,  but  which  must  originate  in  some  mistake. 
Neither  our  Nubian  servant,  Ahmed,  a  native  of  the  district 
of  Derr,  nor  the  people  who  are  settled  in  the  country,  are 
acquainted  with  this  name ;  and  even  Hassan  E^schef,  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  governed  the  country  before  the 
Egyptian  conquest,  could  give  no  answers  to  my  particular 
inquiries  about  this  name.  They  all  agree  in  stating  that 
the  lower  district  has  always  been  called  Wadi  Ejenus. 
Afterwards,  near  Korusko,  follows  the  Wadi  el  Arab,  so 
called  from  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  have  encroached  as 
far  BA  this  spot;  then  "Wadi  Ibbim;  and  lastly,  Wadi 
Haxva.  But  since  the  conquest  the  official  name  for  the 
whole  province  between  the  two  cataracts  is  G-ism  Halfa, 
tiie  province  of  Haifa. 

In  KcErusko  1  found  a  Bischari,  by  name  Ali,  whose  ani- 
mated and  pleasant  deportment  determined  me  at  once  to 
make  him  my  instructor  in  this  important  language.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  with  my  invitation  for  him  to  accompany 
us,  and  now  every  moment  that  iS'  at  liberty  is  employed  in 
preparing  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  this  language.  He 
comes  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  fromjeled  EU^i, 
which  is  eight  days  distant  from  the  Nile,  and  twenty  fron^ 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  gives'  a  name  to  the  remarkable  Wadi 
Elldqi,  which  extends,  without  interruption,  through  the 
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very  midst  of  the  extensive  range  of  country  between  the 
Wile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  He  calls  the  country  of  the  Bischari 
tribes  Edbai,  and  their  language,  Middh  to  Begamty  the 
Beg'a  language,  firom  which  may  be  traced  its  identity  with 
the  language  of  the  mighty  Beg'a  nations,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  middle  ages. 

Erom  Korusko  we  next  sailed  to  Sbbxta,  where  we  spent 
four  days ;  then  by  Dakbjj  (Pselchis)  and  Ktjbah"  (Conira 
Pselchis)  to  G'isep  Hussek,  with  its  rock-temple  dedicated 
by  Bamses  to  Ptah.  This  place  is  frequently  called  by 
earlier  travellers  Giesche,  a  confusion  with  the  village 
situated  on  the  farther  eastern  bank,  which  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Qiesch,  by  the  Nubians  Kisch  or  Kischioa,  and 
which  is  situated  near  some  considerable  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  which  bear  the  name  of  Sabagtjba.  The  26th  August 
we  spent  in  the  temple  of  DEmDUB,  first  built  under  the 
Boman  dominion ;  and  the  foUowing  day  in  Ejllabschxh,  the 
ancient  Taxmis,  whose  temple  likewise  contains  only  the 
Shields  of  CsBsar  (Augustus).  Talmis  was  for  a  long  time  a 
capital  of  the  Blemtes,  whose  inroads  into  Egypt  gave  the 
Bomans  plenty  of  employment.  On  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  great  outer  court  there  is  engraved  the  interesting  in- 
scription of  Silco,  who  calls  himself  a  ^atriX^o-jcor  NovjSadaiy  »ic 
^'Xov  rwp  AlBiSirav.*  In  it  he  boasts  of  his  victories  over  the 
Blemyes,  who  I  hold  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Meroitic  Ethio- 
pians, the  Bischari  of  the  present  day.  It  seems  that  the 
demotic  Ethiopian  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  remarkable 
by  its  length,  and  perhaps  forms  a  counterpart  to  the  Gbeek 
inscription  of  the  Nubian  King,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
these  Blemyes.  I  have  discovered  another  very  late  in- 
scription on  the  waQ  to  the  back  of  the  temple,  but  in  such 
barbarous  Greek  that  it  is  almost  inexplicable.  I  send  it  to 
Bockh  for  him  to  decipher. 

On  the  30th  August  we  reached  Debot,  and  the  following 
day  FhUlS,  where  we  immediately  took  possession  of  tiie 

*  Kmir  of  the  Noubado  and  the  £thio^aii8.^TB. 
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-enchanting  temple-terrace,  which,  since  that  time,  has  been 
enr  chief  quarters,  and  will  remain  so  for  seyeral  weeks 
longer.  The  great  temple-buildings,  although  the  most 
ancient  of  them  date  only  as  far  badk  as  NsoTAinEBVS,  pre- 
sent an  unusual  number  of  hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and 
Oreek  inscriptions,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  have  also  found 
here  a  whole  chamber  in  one  of  the  pylones  which  contains 
nothing  but  Ethiofiait  representations  and  inscriptions. 


LBTTEE  XXVm. 

Thehes,  Qimo,  24th  November,  1844. 

Osr  the  4th  of  November  we  reached  this  last  great  station 
<^  our  journey,  and  feel  that  we  have  again  reached  much 
nearer  home.  We  haye  selected  a  charming  castle  on  a  rock 
for  our  residence  here,  which  will  certainly  be  protracted  for 
several  months.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  called  Abd  sl  QuBifTA, 
snd  is  an  ancient  tomb  enlarged  by  brick  buildings,  from 
which  we  oyerlook  the  whole  Theban  plain  at  one  view.  I 
riiould  be  afraid  of  being  almost  oppressed  by  the  oyerwhelm- 
ing  number  of  moQuments,  if  the  mighty  diaracter  of  the 
ruins  of  this  most  royal  city  of  aU  antiquity  did  not  maintain, 
and  daily  renew,  our  interest  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
While  our  inyestigations  of  the  numerous  temples,  from  the 
jPtol^naicandthe  Eoman  period,  immediately  preceding  that, 
had  in  fact  become  almost  fatiguing,  here,  where  the  Homeric 
forms  of  the  mighty  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dynas- 
ties stand  out  before  me  in  their  dignity  and  splendour,  I  feel 
m  fresh  again  as  at  the  commencement  of  our  journey. 

I  first  had  excayations  made  in  the  renowned  temple  of 
Bnnses  Miamun,  lying  at  oxtr  feet,  which  haye  led  to  unex- 
peeted  results.  Erbkam  has  superintended  the  work  with  the 
greatest  eare,  and  his  ground  ploBL  which  is  now  finished  of 
this  most  beautiful  buUding  of  the  Pharaonic  times,  described 
by  Piodoms  as  the  tomb  of  Oi^mandyad,  is  the  first  whidi 
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can  be  called  perfect,  as  it  no  longer  rests  on  arbikaiy  lertof- 
rations,  which  are  too  long  in  the  french  descriptioDS  imd 
too  short  in  those  of  Wilkinson. 

I  have  also  had  excavations  made  in  the  rock-tomb  oC  thf 
same  Ba.mses  in  Bab  el  Meluk,  which  was  covered  OYtir  y^iiik 
rubbish,  and  which  Bosellini  was  mistaken  in  thinking  ^|t^ 
finished ;  several  chambers  have  abeady  been  opened,  and  if 
fortune  favours  us  we  shall  also  still  find  the  sarvH^hagi^i^ 
not  indeed  unopened — the  Persians  had  already  taken  care 
of  that — but  perhaps  less  mutilated  than  others,  as  the  tomb 
has  been  closed  up  bv  the  river  mud  from  very  ancient  times. 

On  our  journey  from  Korusko  hither,  besides  our  anti- 
quarian labours,  J  was  engaged  with  the  languages  of  the 
southern  countries,  still  so  little  known.  Amidst  these,  three 
may  be  selected  as  being  the  most  widely-distributed ;  the 
Nuba  language,  that  of  the  Niiba  or  Berber  nation ;  the  Ku9- 
OABA  language,  of  the  negroes  of  Dab  Fitb  ;  and  the  Bx0A 
language,  that  of  the  Bisohabibas  inhabiting  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Sudan.  I  have  prepared  the  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  all  three,  so  fully,  that  whenever  they  are 
published  some  notion  of  these  languages  may  be  obtained. 
The  most  important  of  them  is  the  one  last  mentioned,  be* 
cause,  both  with  reference  to  its  grammatical  constructioii 
and  by  its  position  in  the  development  of  languages,  it 
proves  itself  to  be  a  very  remarkable  member  of  the  Oaue4t* 
Stan  stock.  It  is  spoken  by  the  people,  for  which  reason  I 
think  I  can  perceive  that  they  were  once  the  inhabitaats  of 
the  flourishing  city  of  Meroe,  and  thus  have  a  peculiar  daim, 
to  be  called  in  a  more  exact  sense  the  Ethiopiajt  peiople. 

It  has  furthermore  been  proved,  that  nothing  can  be  Ha* 
covered  of  a  primitive  Ethiopian  civilisation,  or  indeed  of  aa 
ancient  Ethiopian  national  civilisation,  which  is  so  mach 
held  up  by  modem  erudition ;  indeed,  we  have  every  reason 
to  deny  this  completely.  Whatever  in  the  aeoamits  of  the 
ancients  does  not  rest  on  total  misapprehension,  onlyre&fS 
to  Egyptian  civilisation  and  art,  which  had  fied  in  iiie  time  of 
the  Hyksos  rule  to  Ethiopia.    The  irruption  of  Egyptian 
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power  teom  Bfcliiopia,  at  the  founclation  of  tbe  new  Egyptian 
Honordiy,  and  its  progress  even  far  into  Asia,  was  mentioned 
m  the  Asiatic,  and  afterwards  in  tbe  Greek  traditions,  as  an 
tfreo^  which  was  transferred  &om  the  Ethiopian  country  to 
the  EtMopian  naiion,  for  no  knowledge  of  a  still  older  iE^yp* 
tSan  Monarchy,  and  of  its  high  but  peaceful  state  of  civilua- 
tion,  had  penetrated  to  the  northern  nations.  I  have  sent 
aaoL  account  of  the  residts  of  our  Ethiopian  journey  to  the 
Academy,  and  in  it  I  give  a  cursory  survey  of  the  lustoiy  of 
El^opia  from  the  first  conquest  of  the  country  by  Sesur- 
tesen  III.  in  the  12th  Manethonie  Dynasty  down  to  the 
most  fiourisbing  period  of  the  Meroitic  Monarchy  in  the 
first  centuries  of  our  era,  and  then  through  the  middle  ages 
down  to  the  Bischaribas  of  the  present  day,  whose  Sheikhs 
we  saw  in  chains  marching  over  the  ruins  of  what  was  once 
their  capital,  and  passing  in  front  of  the  Pyramids  of  thw 
ancient  kings. 


LETTBE  XXrX. 

ITiebeSf  Qumoj  Sth  January^  1845. 

A  BHOBT  time  ago  we  received  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
our  colossal  Bam  and  the  other  Ethiopian  monuments  had 
arrived  safely  in  Alexandria.  We  shall  also  bring  away 
some  valuable  monuments  from  this  spot,  among  them  a 
beautiful  sarcophagus  of  fine  white  limestone,  on  parts  of 
which  are  some  painted  inscriptions,  which  go  back  as  far  as 
the  (Hd  Monarchy  in  the  first  period  of  the  increasing  great- 
ness of  Thebes.* 

I  have  made  another  conquest  to-day,  which  gives  me 
double  pleasure,  as  it  was  only  effected  with  indescribable 
difficulty,  and  has  brought  out  a  monument  in  the  most  per- 
fect preservation,  which  will  hardly  find  its  equal  in  our 
museums,  A  sepulchral  chamber  with  interesting  represen- 
tations of  kings  of  which  we  have  made  drawings,  opens  out 

*  Denkmal.,  Abth.  II.,  BL  246, 246. 
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of  a  deep  pit  wfaich  was  excavated  a  short  time  ago;  team 
'  tys  a  narrow  passage  leads  still  deeper  into  a  second  cbambery 
which  is  painted  all  over,  just  like  the  other.  The  chaahefs 
are  hewn  ont  of  an  esctremely  friable  rock,  which  loosens 
from  the  ceiling  in  large  fragments  at  the  slightest  touch; 
the  rock-caves  were  therefore  vaulted  in  a  dxcular  form, 
with  Nile  bricks,  which  were  covered  with  stucco,  and  thea 
painted.  At  the  side  of  4}he  inner  door,  on  the  right  hand. 
King  Ahxitophis  L  is  represented,  and  on  the  left,  hm 
mother  AAHMBS-iinTFBE-ABi,  who  even  in  later  times  was 
much  worshipped.  Both  are  about  four  feet  high,  painted 
on  the  stucco,  and  the  colours  preserved  as  fresh  as  possible. 
I  was  anxious  to  detach  these  figures  from  the  waU,  which 
they  entirely  covered ;  but  for  this  purpose  I  was  compdled  to^ 
break  through  the  brick  walls  all  round,  and  afterwards  aka 
to  take  out  l^e  bricks  singly  from  behind  the  stocco  with 
the  greatest  care.  This  at  length  we  have  accomplialied 
after  great  labour.  "We  have  taken  out  the  whole  stucco, 
which  is  only  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  with  the  figures  com- 
pletely uninjured,  and,  placing  it  on  two  slabs  composed  of 
smooth  boards  covered  with  skins,  linen,  and  paper,  we  raised 
it  firom  the  narrow  sepulchral  cave,  which  is  still  half  filled 
with  rubbish. 

We  have  also,  to  my  great  delight,  got  a  fresh  supply  for 
our  plaster  casts.  A  short  time  ago  5  cwt.  ai  plasty  axw 
rived,  forwarded  to  us  by  M.  Clot  Bey,  for  which  we  had 
sent  an  order  to  France,  and  I  have  found  an  Arab  hespe,  and 
immediately  taken  him  into  my  service;  who  has  at  least  suf* 
ficient  knowledge  to  prepare  the  plaster  and  to  make  casts 
from  bas-reliefs. 


LETTER  XXX. 

Tkebetf  the  26&  FArucatff^  1846* 
Wb  hs7e  now  been  inhabitmg  our  Thebaa  Acropolis,  <» 
the  hill  of  Quma,  above  a  cpiarter  of  a  y^ar,  every  one 
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employed  in  his  own  w«.y  horn,  mocniog  to  evenings  in 
inreatigatuig,  deBcribing,  and  drawing  the  most  valnaUe 
nwwHimfaits,  taking  pap^  impresfiions  of  the  inBcriptionay 
and  in  w^^ing  plans  of  the  buildings ;  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  complete  the  Libyan  side  alone,  where  th«:e 
are  at  least  twelve  temples,  five-and-twenty  tombs  of  kingSy 
fifteen  belonging  to  the  royal  wives  or  daughters,  and  a 
GOuntlesB  number  belonging  to  private  persons,  still  to  be 
examined.  The  eastern  side,  with  its  six-and-twenfcy  8aneta«> 
lories,  in  a  certain  degree  of  preservation,  will  howevet  de* 
mand  do  lass  time,  and  yet,  more  has  been  done  by  previous 
traveUera  and  expeditions  in  Thebes  itself,  espedally  by  the 
French-Tuscan  expedition,  than  in  any  other  spot,  and  we 
hare  everywhere  only  compared  and  completed  their  labours, 
and  not  rqieated  them.  We  are  also  far  from  imagining  that 
we  have  now  by  any  means  exhausted  the  infinite  number 
of  »»umente;  wlJever  foUowa  «b  with  i>ew  mfomuition. 
and  witli  the  results  of  more  advanced  science,  will  also  find 
freah  treaaurea,  and  gain  fresh  instruction  fsom  the  same 
monuments.  I  have  always  had  a  historical  aim  in  view, 
and  this  has  especially  determined  my  selection  of  the  moon- 
misata.  Whenever  I  believed  that  I  had  attained  what  was 
most  essential  for  this  end  I  was  satisfied. 

The  river  here  divides  the  broad  valley  into  two  unequal, 
halves.  On  the  west  side  it  approadies  dose  to  the  precipi- 
toHs  Libyan  range,  which  there  projects ;  on  tiie  east^n  side 
it  bounds  a  wide  fruitful  plain,  extending  as  far  as  Me- 
dam^t,  a  spot  situated  on  the  border  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
sevseral  hours  distant.  On  this  side  stood  the  actual  town  of 
Thebbb,  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefiy  grouped  romid 
the  two  great  temples  of  Eabkak  and  Lu^^sob,  situated  above 
half  an  hour  apart.  Xamak  lies  more  to  the  north,  and 
fiirthesr  removed  &om  tiie  Nile;  Luqsor  is  now  actually 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  river,  and  may  even  formerly 
have  been  the  harbour  of  the  city.  The  west  side  of  the 
river  contained  the  necropolis  of  Thebes,  and  all  the  t^npks 
whieh  stood  here  referzed  mone  or  less  to  the  warship  of  the 
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d€«d ;  indeed,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  part,  whfeh  was 
afterwards  comprehended  by  the  Greeks  under  the  naiie  of 
Mbmkonia,  seem  to  have  been  principally  ooenpieft  -^iM 
the  care  of  the  dead  and  their  tombs«  The  former  exlusiili  of 
the  Memnonia  may  be  now  distinguished  by  Qtffiba  ^Ksi 
Medinet  Habu,  places  situated  at  the  northern  and  south^^ 
extremities. 

A  survey  of  the  Theban  monuments  naturally  begins 
with  the  ruins  of  Kabnak.  Here  stood  the  great  royal 
temple  of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  which  was  dedicated  to 
AtnMon-Ba,  the  King  of  the  €k>ds,  and  to  the  peculiar  local 
god  of  the  city  of  Ammon,  so  called  after  him  (No-Ammon, 
Diospolis).  Ap,  along  with  the  feminine  article  Tap,  from 
which  the  Greeks  made  Thebe,  was  the  name  of  one  par- 
ticular sanctuary  of  Ammon.  It  is  also  often  employed  in 
hieroglyphics  in  the  singular,  or  still  more  frequently  in  the 
plural  (Napu),  as  the  name  of  the  town;  for  which  reason 
the  Greeks  naturally,  without  changing  the  article  aSoilg 
with  it,  generally  used  the  plural  Brjficu,  The  whole  history 
of  the  Egyptian  Monarchy,  after  the  city  of  Ammon  was 
raised  to  be  one  of  the  two  royal  residences  in  the  land,  is 
connected  with  this  temple.  All  Dynasties  emulated  in  the 
glory  of  having  contributed  their  share  to  the  enlargement, 
embeUishment,  or  restoration  of  this  national  sanctuary. 

It  was  founded  by  their  first  king,  the  mighty  SxstTBTESSirl., 
under  the  1st  Theban  Eoyal. Dynasty,  the  12th  of  Manetho, 
between  2600  and  2700  B.C.,  and  even  now  exhibits  some 
ruins  in  the  centre  of  the  building  from  that  period,  bearing 
the  name  of  this  king.  During  the  Dynasties  immediately 
succeeding,  which  for  several  centuries  groaned  und^  the 
yoke  of  the  victorious  hereditary  enemy,  this  sanctuary  no 
doubt  was  also  deserted,  and  nothing  has  been  preserved 
which  belonged  to  that  period.  But  after  the  first  king  of 
the  I7th  Dynasty,  Amosis,  in  the  17th  century  B.C.,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  first  war  against  the  Hyksos,  his  two  successors, 
Ambnophis  I.  and  Tttthmosis  I.,  built  round  the  remains 
of  the  most  ancient  sanctuary  a  magnificent  temple,  with  a 
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great  msaj  dhambers  Tound  the  cella,  and  witb  a  broad 
eoiut,  and  pjlones  appertaining  to  it,  in  front  of  which  Tut- 
itHMna  I.  erected  two  obelisks.  Two  other  pylones,  with  con- 
iigoffw^  eoort-wallS)  were  built  by  the  same  king,  at  a  right 
iss^o  With  tiie  temple  in  the  direction  of  Luqsor.  Tut-t 
Bioa»  III*  and  his  sister  enlarged  this  temple  to  the  back 
by  a  hall  resting  on  fifty-six  columns,  besides  many  other 
4^ambers,  which  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  and  were  en* 
drekd  by  one  common  outer  wall.  The  succeeding  kings 
partly  dosed  the  temple  more  perfectly  in  firont,  partly 
bttilt  new  independent  temples  near  it,  and  also  placed  two 
more  lm*ge  pylones  towards  the  south-west,  in  front  of  those 
erected  by  Tuthmosis  I.,  so  that  now  four  lofty  pylones 
f<Mrmed  the  magnificent  entrance  to  the  principal  temple  on 
this  side* 

But  a  far  more  splendid  enlargement  of  the  temple  was 
executed  in  the  fifteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  b.o.  by 
the  great  Pharaohs  of  the  19th  Dynasty ;  for  Sethos  I.,  the 
father  of  Bamses  Miamun,  added  in  the  original  axis  of  the 
temple  the  most  magnificent  ball  of  pillars  that  was  ever 
seen  in  l^ypt  or  elsewhere.  The  stone  roof,  supported  by 
134i  columns,  covers  a  space  of  164i  feet  in  depth,  and  320 
feet  in  breadth.  Each  of  the  twelve  central  columns  is.  36 
feet  in  circumference,  and  66  feet  high  beneath  the  archi- 
trave ;  the  other  columns,  40  feet  high,  are  27  feet  in  circum-^ 
ferenoe.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  overwhelming  im- 
pression which  is  experienced  upon  entering  for  the  first 
time  into  this  forest  of  columns,  and  wandering  from  one 
range  into  the  other,  between  the  lofty  figures  of  gods  and 
kings  on  every  side  represented  on  them,  projecting  some- 
limes  entirdy,  sometimes  only  in  part.  Every  surface  is 
covered  with  various  sculptures,  now  in  relief,  now  sunk, 
which  were,  however,  only  completed  under  the  succes- 
sors of  the  builder;  most  of  them,  indeed,  by  his  eon 
Bambxs  Miamuk.  In  front  of  this  hypostyle  hall  was 
placed,  at  a  later  period,  a  great  hypsethral  court,  270  by 
320  feet  in  extent,  decorated  on  the  sides  only  with  colon* 
nades,  and  entered  by  a  magnificent  pylon. 
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ISie  priiidpat  purfc  ci  the  temple  t^rsiiiiated  ]iae%  ttm* 
prising  a  kogtili  of  1170  feet,  Bot'mdadii:^  tbe  row  o£ 
BjfhinxBB  m  front  cf  its  external  pylon,  nor  the  pecnliiic 
flmetoary  which  wms  placed  bj  Saniaeft  TM'»MtM|i^  doeeti^ 
bcnde  the  waU  farthest  back  in  the  tenple^  and  with  the 
amifl  aana,  but  tamed  in  such  a  manner  that  itaeatniDce  vaa 
on  the  oppoaite  sde.  Including  these  enlttgenienta,  the 
eotiie  length  mnat  haye  amounted  to  nearlj  2000  feet, 
Mcknmifig  to  the  most  soulhem  gate  of  the  ^±eraal  wall^. 
whidi  suzxounded  the  whole  apace,  which  was  of  nearly  equal 
bccadi^.  The  later  Dynasties,  who  now  found  the  prineipai 
temples  completed  on  all  aides,  but  who  also  were  desiitma 
of  contributing  their  share  to  the  emb^ishment  of  this 
ceniace  of  the  Theban  worahip,  began  partly  to  erect  separate 
small  temples  on  the  large  level  space  which  was  surrounded 
bj  the  abore-m^itioned  enclosure-wall,  partly  to  extend 
these  temples  also  eztamallj. 

The  head  of  the  20th  Dynasty,  Ejjoies  III.,  whese  oam- 
paigna  in  Asia,  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  Chriat,  w^:e 
seareely  inferior  to  those  of  his  renowned  ancestors,  Sethos  I. 
and  Somaes  II*,  built  a  special  temple,  with  a  court  of 
oofarans  and  a  hypostyle  hall,  above  200  feet  long,  which 
BOW  intersects,  in  a  rather  unsymmetrical  manner,  the  enelo* 
s«re»wall  of  the  external  court  in  front;  and  he  founded,  at 
a  little  distance  from  it,  a  still  larger  sanctuary  for  the  third 
person  of  the  Theban  Triad,  Chensu,  ike  son  of  Ammon. 
Thia  last  was  completed  by  the  succeeding  kings  of  hia 
l^rmasty,  and  the  priest-kings  of  the  21st  Dynasty,  who  added 
to  ^  a  magni&eiit  court  of  columns,  with  a  pylou  m  fa»t. 
In  the  22nd  Dynasty  we  recognise  Sohbsohxkk  L^  the  wair- 
like  King  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  who,  abcHit  970  n^,  eon- 
queirad  Jerusakm.  His  Asiatic  campaigns  are  eelebrated  oa 
tiie  aouthem  external  wall  of  the  great  temple,  whi^»,  ia  the 
egpaboUc  form  of  prisoners,  he  leads  140  vanquished  towns 
and  countries  before  Ammon.  Among  thdr  names  Asm  is 
one  which,  not  without  reason,  is  considered  to  be  a  deaigoa- 
tkn  for  the  kingdom  of  Judffia,  as  weU  aa  the  namea  e£ 
several  well-known  towns  in  Palestine. 
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tttB  two  priests'  Dynasties  mentioned  above,  wUcli  £d- 
hnred  inuoediately  sfter  tbe  Bsmessides,  were  no  longer  of 
Ae  ^^e^Mut  race,  bat  proceeded  from  towns  in  Lower  Egypt. 
The  power  4^tiie  Monarehy  sank  with  this  change ;  and  af^ 
tiie  short  2drd  Dynasly,  from  which  period  tha^e  are  still 
nmum  leaudns  in  Ksmak,  a  reTolntion  seems  to  hare  occurred. 
The  pfiesent  lists  of  authors  name  only  (me  king  of  the  Mth 
Th^nisbf,  who  has  not  yet  be^i  re^discoTered  <m  the  Egypiaan 
BMmmnenta.  In  his  reign  the  invasion  of  the  Ethiopiooa 
oecarred,  who,  from  the  25th  Byna&ty,  Schasak  and  Tui* 
XAKA.  (the  So  and  Tirhaka  of  the  Bible),  reigned  in  Egypt  at 
the  eomm^icement  of  the  sev^ith  century  B.C.  These  kings 
eame,  indeed,  from  Ethiopia,  bat  governed  compl^ely  in  the 
!%yp<iaa  manner,  and  they  did  not  neglect  to  worship  the* 
Egyptian  god-kings.  Their  names  are  found  on  several 
sa^aEer  temples  of  Karnak,  and  on  a  splendid  colonnade  in 
the  great  court  in  front,  which  seems  to  have  been  first 
placed  there  by  Tahraka.  According  to  historieal  acconnts, 
this  last  king  returned  of  his  own  accord  to  Ethiopia,  and 
left  the  Egyptian  kingdom  to  its  native  rulers. 

The  dispossessed  Saitic  Dynasty  now  returned  to  the 
throne,  imd  once  more,  in  the  seventh  and  sixUit  cenfcoriesy 
developed  all  the  splendour  of  which  this  country,  aa  rich 
m  internal  resources  as  in  external  power,  was  ci^ble  of 
ptoducing  under  a  powerful  and  wise  se^tre.  It  opened 
fiir  the  first  time  a  peaceful  intercourse  between  foreign 
oonmtries  and  Egypt;  Greeks  settled  amongst  them,  com- 
merce flouridied,  and  a  new  and  enormous  amount  of  wealth 
waa  aecnmulated,  such  na  before  had  only  been  attained  by 
tSue  spcals  of  war  and  tribute.  But  this  was  only  an  artificial 
height  of  glory ;  for  the  pristine  vigour  of.  the  nation  had 
leaag  been  broken,  and  even  art  gave  more  signs  of  laznry 
fkatk  of  intrinsic  value.  The  last  flourishii^  period  of  the 
nation  soon  passed  away.  The  country  could  not  withstand 
tiie  adfaneiaag  storm  of  the  Persians.  In  the  year  ^25  it 
^flH»  ecmquered  by  Cambvsbs,  and  trodden  down  with  barbaric 
flaratiffifffn^     Manj  moixameBts  m^re  destroyed,  and  aot  a 
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■ingle  sanctuary  nor  wall  was  Erected  during  tkis  period ; 
liothing  at  least  has  been  preserved  to  our  time,  not  ei'^tf 
from  the  long  and  milder  government  of  Dabiits  ;  one  tettipll& 
only  in  the  Oasis  of  Eargeh,  or  at  least  sculptures  with  Us 
name,  having  been  discovered  firom  that  period.  Under 
Darius  II.,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  comaienee* 
ment  of  the  Persian  rule,  Egypt  became,  indeed,  onee  mol<d 
independent,  and  we  then  again  find  the  names  of  the  native 
kings  in  the  temples  of  EJimak ;  but  after  three  Dynasties  had 
succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  during  the  space  of 
sixty-four  years,  it  fell  a  second  time  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Persians,  who  soon  afterwards,  in  the  year  832,  lost  it 
by  the  conquest  of  Alexander  of  Macedon.  Since  then  tiie 
country  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  getting  habituated 
to  foreign  rulers,  it  had  lost  its  independence  fOT  ever,  and 
passed  from  one  hand  to  another,  the  succeeding  ruler  always 
worse  than  the  preceding,  down  to  the  present  day. 

Under  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  Egypt  still  possessed 
sufficient  vigour  to  retain  its  religion  and  institutions  in  the 
manner  that  had  been  carried  down  from  ancient  times. 
The  foreign  princes  in  all  respects  took  the  place,  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  £arnak  bears 
testimony  to  this.  We  here  find  the  names  of  Albxaitdsb 
and  Philip  Abidjeus,  who  preceded  the  Ptolemies  in  re- 
storing that  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
Alexander  rebuilt  the  sanctuary  behind  the  great  temple ; 
Philip  that  to  the  front ;  the  Ptolemies  added  sculptures  to 
it— restored  other  parts,  and  even  erected  entirely .  new 
sanctuaries,  at  no  inconsiderable  expense,  though  no  longer, 
indeed,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  Egyptian  classic  style  of 
the  olden  times.  Even  the  last  epoch  of  declining  Egypt, 
that  of  the  Eoman  dominion,  is  still  represoated  in  K^oak 
by  a  series  of  representations  which  were  executed  under 
C^SAB  Ar&rsTirs. 

Thus  this  remarkable  spot,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty* 
five  himdred  years,  had  increased  from  the  small  sanctuary  in 
the  centre  of  the  large  temple  to  a  complete  city  of  temples, 
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fiitiuited  on  a  level  space  a  quarter  of  a  geographical  mile  m 
l^igthy  and  above  2000  feet  in  breadth,  presents  both  an 
alniost  uninterrupted  thread  of  events,  and  an  interesting 
scale  of  measiurement  for  the  history  of  the  whole  of  the 
m&w  Egyptian  Monarchy,  from  its  origin  in  the  Old  Mor 
narchy  down  to  its  decline  under  the  Boman  dominion.  The 
«ppearaace'or  non-appearance  of  the  Dynasties  and  individual 
kings  in  Egyptian  history  is  almost  uniform  with  the  repre* 
sentation  of  them  in  and  round  the  temple  of  Kamak. 
•  Higher  up  the  river  than  Kamak,  where  the  stream, 
which  has  been  divided  by  the  fertile  island  of  G^dideh,  re- 
iputeiB,  rises  even  now  to  view  a  second  bright  point  of  the 
ancient  city,  the  temple  of  Luqsob.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  Amekofhis  III., 
who  had  only  built  a  side  temple  in  Kamak,  and  had  added 
but  v^ry  little  to  the  principal  temple,  here  erected  a  so 
much  the  more  splendid  sanctuary  to  Ammon,  which  the 
great  Eamses  enlarged  still  more  by  a  second  magni- 
ficent court  in  front,  in  the  direction  of  Kamak.  ITor, 
although  a  good  half  hour  distant  from  it,  this  temple  must 
also  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  space  dedicated,  from 
ancient  times,  to  the  great  national  sanctuary.  This  is 
proved  by  a  circumstance  which  otherwise  would  be  difficult  to 
explain:  that  the  t^uple,  though  situated  close  to  the  bank, 
has  its  entrance,  contrary  to  custom,  away  from  the  river,  and 
directed  towards  Kamak,  with  which  it  was,  besides,  imme^ 
diately  connected  by  colonnades,  series  of  rams,  and  artifi« 
(iiaUy-constructed  roads. 

^  The  ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  terminate  with  Luqson 
The  monuments  of  western  Thebes  offer  still  greater  variety, 
as  here  the  subterranean  dwellings  and  palaces  of  the  dead 
are  added  to  those  above  ground.  At  one  time  an  uninter* 
lupted  series  of  the  most  splendid  temples  extended  from 
Quma  as  far  as  Me^et  Habu,  which  nearly  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  narrow  strip  of  desert  between  the  cultivated 
land  watered  by  the  Nile  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range; 
The  immense  field  of  the  de^  spreada  put  immediately 
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])ehmd  these  tempSeB,  wbeire  ihe  eepulchral  ca^eg,  Hke  tlie 
eeUs  of  bees,  dose  beside  each  ofcher,  ore  either  dug  in  the 
roek  of  the  plain,  or  hewn  in  the  adjaeeht  hills. 

Qama  is  situated  on  the  angle  of  the  Ljbian  range,  pvo- 
jecting  farther  forward  towards  the  river.  As  the  nioa»- 
tains  here  suddenly  retreat  towards  the  west,  they  form  a 
l^reat  mountain  cauldron,  the  front  part  of  which,  where  it  la 
a^iarated  by  low  hills  from  the  yaUey,  is  called  El  Asasd?.  Be- 
hind, it  is  dosed  inbylofby,  steep  escarpments  of  rock,  whi(^ 
display  their  beautaM  stone  to  the  mid-day  and  xaoming  sun. 
Xhese  precipitous  declivities  of  the  limestone  range,  which, 
Ofwing  to  their  solid  and  unilbrm  texture,  are  particolarlj 
adapted  for  the  finest  sculptures  of  the  rock-tombs,  se^n  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  gradual  removal  of  a  bed  c^  clay 
beneath  them,  &om  the  wearing  effects  of  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  thus  the  overhanging  masses  are  deprived  of 
their  foundation. 

In  this  rock-creek  are  situated  the  mosi  ancient  tombS| 
and  they  belong  to  the  Old  Monarchy.  Their  entrances 
may  be  seen  from  a  distance,  high  i%p  in  the  rocks  lying  to  the 
north,  exactly  beneath  the  vertical  precipice  which  rises  &om 
the  steep  hills  of  rubbish  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
ridge.  Their  external  site,  and  the  road  up,  bounded  by  low 
sfcone  walls  leading  to  the  entrances  in  a  steep  and  straight 
line  of  several  hundred  feet  firom  the  valley,  reminded  job 
directly  of  the  tombs  of  Benihassan,  which  belong  to  the 
same  period.  They  date  from  between  2500  and  3000  s.o^ 
under  the  kings  of  the  11th  and  12th  Manethonic  Bynafitiea^ 
the  first  of  which  hud  the  foundation  of  the  mighty  power  of 
Thebes,  and  made  the  town  the  seat  of  the  government  tiiey 
had  rendered  independent  of  Memphis ;  the  second  elevated 
it  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Monardiy  of  the  whole  countcy. 

.  These  grottoes,  of  which  there  are  some  of  a  similar  o§b  in 
the  adjacent  hills  in  the  foreground,  generally  descend,  in  an 
oblique  angle,  deep  into  tibe  rock,  but  they  have  neitiber 
paantongB  nor.  mscnptions ;  it  was  only  i^  9ibaa»  «meo^. 
fhagi  cm  whida  peculiar  ditigesice  was  bestowed.    ISmae 
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ttjsaaUy  formed  ckF  the  finest  limeBtone,  and  are  sometsBMS 
aboYe  niBe  feet  long;  they  hare  inscriptiaDs,  and  are  d^ 
corated  with  colours,  both  intemallj  and  CTtemally,  in  the 
ekA^oiate  and  pore  style  of  that  period,  yery  elegantfy, 
though  with  a  certain  degree  of  parsimony.  We  are  bring* 
ing  away  with  ns  one  of  these  sarcophagi,  as  I  mentioned 
once  before.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  safely  earned  down 
into  the  plain,  after  the  pit,  which  had  long  been  oom- 
-pkiteAj  filled  with  rubbish,  had  been  cleared,  and  part  of  1^ 
solid  rock  itself  had  been  cut  through,  to  obtain  a  shorter 
exit  for  it.  The  occupant  of  the  tomb  was  the  son  of  a 
prince,  and  ImnBelf  bore  the  dynastic  appellation  of  the  111^ 
Boyal  Dynasty,  namely,  Neittst. 

In  the  outermost  angle  of  this  rock-core  is  situated  the 
most  ancient  temple-building  of  Western  Thebes,  which  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the  New  Egyptian  Monarchy,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  glory.  One  street,  above  1600  feet 
long,  adorned  <m  either  side  with  colossal  rams  and  sphinxes, 
led  from  the  valley  in  a  straight  line  to  an  outer  court,  then, 
1^  means  of  a  flight  of  steps  to  another,  whose  front  wall  was 
adorned  with  sculpture,  and  had  a  colonnade  before  it,  and 
finally,  beyond,  by  a  second  flight  of  steps  to  a  granite  gate  in 
good  preservation,  and  to  the  last  temple  court,  which  was 
surronnded  on  both  sides  with  beautifrilly  decorated  halls 
and  chambers,  and  terminated  behind  with  a  broad  fafade, 
placed  along  the  precipitous  rock.  Anoth^  granite  gate,  in 
the  centre  of  this  flEi^ade,  leads  at  length  to  the  innermost 
tnnple-chamber,  which  was  hewn  into  the  rock,  and  had  a 
lofty,  stone-vaulted  roof,  out  of  which  again  opened  several 
snu^er  niches  and  chambers,  at  the  sides  and  the  back.  All 
these  ehamben  were  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  sculp- 
tures, with  variegated  colours  on  a  grey  ground,  ezecnted  in 
fbe  finished  style  of  that  period.  l%is  grand  structnie,  be- 
side which  stood  oilier  series  of  buildings,  now  destroyed, 
seems  to  have  1)een  originally  connected  with  the  river,  by  a 
tfiareet  mterseeting  the  whole  valley^  and  beyond,  witk  the 
gnat  temple  of  Eamak,  wMdi  lies  ezacHy  in  Hke  same 
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^direction ;  I  hate  no  doabt  that  it  was  with  thia  object  thmb 
the  narrow  rock-gate  was  first  artificially  cut  through  l^e 
hills  in  front,  across  which  the  temple-street  enters  into  the 
lower  plain.  It  was  a  Queen,  Numt  Ambk,  the  elder  sister 
of  Tuthmosis  IXI.,  who  accomplished  this  bold  plan  of  n 
structural  connection  between  the  two  sides  of  the  valley, 
the  same  who  had  erected  the  two  greatest  obelisks  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Ejirnak.  She  never  appears  on  her  menu* 
ments  as  a  woman,  but  in  male  attire ;  we  only  find  out  her 
sex  by  the  inscriptions.  No  doubt  at  that  period  it  was 
^legal  for  a  woman  to  govern;  for  that  reason,  also,  her 
brother,  probably  still  a  minor,  appears  at  a  later  period  as 
ruler  along  with  her.  After  her  death,-  her  Shields  were 
everywhere  converted  into  Tuthmosis  Shields,  the  feminine 
forms  of  speech  in  the  inscription  were  changed,  and  her 
names  were  never  adopted  in  the  later  lists  aloDg  with  the 
legitimate  kings. 

There  are  two  peculiar  temples,  both  erected  on  the 
border  of  the  desert  by  Tuthmosis  III.,  who  completed  the 
work  of  his  royal  sister  during  the  long  period  that  he  sat 
alone  upon  the  throne.  Of*  these,  the  northern  one  can 
now  only  be  recognised  by  its  ground  plan,  and  by  the  re- 
mains of  its  brick  pylon ;  the  southern  one,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  Medinet  Habu,  is  still  in  good  preservation;  and 
judging  by  some  sculptures,  the  oldest  part  of  the  building 
might  perhaps  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  Tuthmosis,  and 
have  only  been  completed  by  him.  His  second  successor^ 
Tuthmosis  IY.,  also  built  a  temple,  which  has  now  almost 
disappeared. 

He  was  followed  by  Amenophis  III.,  in  whose  brilliant 
iind  long  reign  the  temple  of  Luqsor  was  built.  To.hin^ 
are  inscribed  the  two  giant  Colossi,  far  out  in  the  fertile 
plain,  near  Medinet  Habu,  which  once  stood  at  the  gates  of 
a  great  temple-building,  but  whose  remains  are  now  for  the 
most  part  buried  beneath  the  crops  of  the  annually  accumuf 
JatingBoil  of  the  valley.  Perhaps,  also,  a  connecting  street^ 
corresponding  with  that  to  the  north^  once  led  £rom  thif 
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'pomt  acilroBS  the  vallej  to  Liiqsor,  on  the  opposite  side.    Of 
Hbe  two  Golossiy  the  one  situated  to  the  north-east  was  the  cele" 
brated  sounding  statue,  which  the  Greeks  connected  with 
their  charming  legend  of  the  beautiful  Memnon,  who  every 
morning  at  sunrise  greeted  his  mother,  Aurora,  while  she 
moistened  him  with  her  tears  of  dew  for  his  early  heroic  death* 
This  myth,  as  Letronne  has  shown,  was  only  composed  at  a  late 
period ;  because  the  actual  phenomenon  of  dear  tremidous 
tones  produced  by  the  springing  of  small  particles  of  the  stone 
when  it  became  rapidly  warm  after  being  cooled  during  the 
night,  did  not  become  strikingly  eyident  till  fragments  of 
the  statue  had  partly  fallen  inwards  upon  itself,  having  been 
previously  split  by  an  earthquake  whidi  happened  in  the  year 
B.C.  27.    The  phenomenon  of  cracking  and  sounding  stones  in 
the  desert  and  among  great  fields  of  ruins,  is  not  unfrequent 
in  !E^ypt;  but  the  nature  of  the  hard  flinty  conglomerate 
of  whidi  this  statue  is  composed,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
it,  as  is  further  proved  by  the  innumerable  large  and  small 
cracks  now  penetrating  in  all  directions  portions  of  the 
atatue,  which  were  described  even  as  late  as  the  Ghreek 
period,  and  consequently  were  then  iminjured.    It  is  also 
remarkable  how,  even  now,  several  of  the  pieces  that  have 
split  off,  and  are  only  hanging  loose,  sound  as  clear  as 
metal  if  they  are  struck,  while  others  beside  them  remain 
perfectly  dumb  and  without  sound,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  moistened  by  their  reciprocal  positions.    The 
numerous  Greek  and  Eoman  inscriptions  which  are  engraved 
upon  the  statue,  and  which  intimate  the  visitd  of  strangers, 
especially  if  they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  the 
nioming  greeting,  first  commence  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
extend  down  to  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  &om  which 
period  we  may  probably  date  the  restoration  of  the  original 
monolithic  statue.    Since  this  restoration  of  the  upper  por- 
tion in  single  blocks,  the  phenomenon  of  the  soundmg  tones 
seems,  if  not  to  have  entirely  ceased,  yet  to  have  become  less 
frequent  and  less  striking.    The  change  of  Amenophis  (who 
even  then,  as  the  inscriptions  inform  us,  was  not  forgotten) 
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into  Menrnon  was  probablj  chiefly  oocasiooied  by  ^ae  xuime 
of  this  entire  western  portion  of  Thebes,  MBiorosxA,  whi^ 
the  Greeks  seem  to  have  expkined  by  the  **  paUces  cf 
Memnon,'*  while  the  name  in  hieroglyphics,  MemiUj  meant, 
speaking  generally,.  "  e^l^idid  buildings,  palaces."  At  the 
present  day  the  statues  are  called  by  the  Arabs  Sdisona  azid 
Tama,  or,  both  together,  the  Sanamftt,  t.  e,  the  ^  idols  "  (n(A 
Salam4t)« 

When  we  came  here  in  the  beginning  of  Tforember,  the 
whole  plain,  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  overflowed, 
and  formed  one  entire  sea,  from  which  the  Sanam4t  rose  iip 
still  more  strangely  and  more  solitftry  than  from  the  given 
but  yet  accessible  corn-fields.  A  few  days  ago  I  measured 
the  Colossi  and  the  devatton  to  which  the  soil  of  the  Nile 
had  risen  upon  their  throneB.  The  height  of  the  Memncm 
statue,  calculated  from  head  to  foot,  not  inchidiag  the  ta& 
ornament  on  the  head  which  it  once  bore,  amounted  to  about 
14  metres  28',  or  45  feet  and  a  hal^  in  addition  to  which 
the  base  separated  from  it,  a  block  by  itself,  measured  4 
metres  25',  or  13'  7'\  of  which  8  &et  were  covered  by  steps 
placed  round.  Thus  the  statues  were  originally  nearly  60  feet 
in  height,  indudiug  the  Fschent^  perhaps  70  feet  above  tiie 
ground  on  which  the  temple  stood.  Now  the  surface  of  tiaie 
valley  is  already  8  feet  above  that  level,  and  the  inundatkm 

*  They  are  called  Salamdi,  <'  the  Saltttationa,"  by  earlier  trayeUers. 
My  attention  was  caUed  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  this  word  by 
our  old  intelligent  guide,  'Aoad.    The  alteration  is  yery  great  to  the 

Arabs,  because    ^  salam,  saltts,  is  pronounced  with  the  dental  sin, 

s^^  r 

^^  s'awm,  tdoium,  with  the  liagoal  t^dd.    The  phual,  which  usnaQy 

r  s  ^^s  "*•  •*'^ 

is  expressed  by  \*A  flw'^idm,  here  assumes  the  feminine  form  ^^1^^^ 

r 

s'anamdt  It  is  impossible  nowtp  see  by  the  mutilated  heads  whether 
they  were  masculme  figures.  The  stone  of  which  the  statues  are 
composed  is  a  particularly  hard  ^artzose  firtable  sandstone  conglo- 
merate, which  looks  as  if  it  was  glazed,  and  had  iiuumief  able  crad&s. 
The  ftequent  crackling  of  small  partidea  of  stone  at  sunrise,  when 
the  change  of  temperature  is  greatest,  in  my  opinion  produced  the 
tones  of  Memnon,  fit¥-&med  in  song,  which  were  c(»npaied  to  the 
breaking  of  a  musical  string. 
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flometimeB  rises  as  far  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  base,  theio- 
fore  14  feet  higher  than  it  could  erer  have  risen,  at  ihe 
period  of  their  erection,  without  leaehing  the  temj^e  itself. 
Now,  if  we  compare  this  &et  with  our  discoveiy  at  Semneh, 
where  the  surface  of  the  Nile  during  YoBtoneal  times  has 
sunk  abo^e  23  feet,  it  is  proved,  by  simple  addition,  that  the 
Nile  at  the  Cataracts  fell  from  a  greater  height  by  at  least  A7 
feet  between  this  and  Semneh  than  it  does  at  present.* 

Horns,  the  last  King  oi  that  great  16th  Dynasty,  had  aiso 
erected  a  temple  near  Medinet  Habu,  which  has  now,  faow- 
eyer,  disappeared  in  rubbish.  The  fragment  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  King,  of  hard  limestone,  almost  like  marble, 
seems  to  point  out  the  position  of  what  was  once  the  en- 
trance to  the  temple,  the  bust  carved  in  the  most  finishied 
style,  weighing  several  hundred-weight,  is  intended  for  our 
Museunu 

A  large  portion  of  two  temples  still  exist,  frrom  the  suc- 
ceeding Dynasty ;  they  were  built  by  the  two  greatest  and 
most  renowned  of  all  the  Pharaohs — Sethos  I.  aaid  his  son 
Bamses  II.  The  temple  belonging  to  the  first  is  the  most 
northern  in  the  series,  and  is  usually  called  the  temple  of 
QiTBKA,  because  the  old  village  of  Quma  was  grouped 
round  a  Coptic  church  at  this  spot,  and  was  principally 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  great  outer  courts  of  the 
temple,  but  which  was  afterwards  deserted  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  exchanged  for  the  rock-tombs  in  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain situated  very  near  at  hand. 

Farther  towards  the  south,  between  the  temples  of 
TuTHMOSis  III.  and  lY.,  now  totally  destroyed,  stands  the 
temple  of  Bamses  II.  (MiAKirK),  in  its  structural  arrange- 
ment, and  in  all  its  parts,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Egypt, 
though  inferior  in  grandeur  of  scale,  and  in  variety  of  inte- 
rest, to  the  temple  of  Kamak.  That  portion  of  the  temple 
to  the  back  as  well  as  the  lateral  haJJs,  belonging  to  the 
hypostyle  hall,  have  disappeared,  and  their  original  plan 
could  only  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  careful,  protracted  ex- 
cavations, under  the  direction  of  Erbkam.    All  round  this 

*  See  note,  p.  239. 
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destroyed  portion  of  the  temple  the  extensive  birick  halls  are 
visible,  which  are  everywhere  covered  with  regular  and 
neatly-built  waggon-vaulted  roofs,  some  of  them  12  feet  wide, 
.  which  belong  to  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  itself. 
This  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  stamps,  which  were  im- 
pressed on  every  brick  in  the  royal  factory,  and  which  contain 
the  Name-Shields  of  King  Bamses.  That  this  temple,  even 
in  ancient  times,  attracted  much  notice,  we  learn  from  the 
particular  description  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Tokb 
-or  OsTMANDTAS,  givcn  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  according  to 
.  HecatsBus. 

Directly  to  the  right  of  the  temple,  one  of  the  few  indus* 

trious  Fellahs  has  laid  out  a  small  vegetable  garden,  which 

.  affords  us  some  variety  for  our  table,  and  for  that  reason, 

yielding  to  the  intercessions  of  our  good-natured  dark-skinned 

gardener,  as  was  but  just,  it  was  spared  in  our  excavations, 

•which  threatened  to  extend  towards  that  side,  although  it  is 

^over  the  foundations  of  a  side  temple  hitherto  unnoticed, 

whose  entrance  I  found  opening  into  the  outer  court  of  the 

temple  of  Bamses. 

The  southernmost,  and  best  preserved  of  all  the  splendid 
buildings  in  the  long  series,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins  of  the  houses  of  Mediket  HAsr,  a  Coptic  town,  now 
totally  forsaken,  but  once  of  no  small  importance.  It  was 
founded  by  Eahses  III.,  the  first  King  of  thie  20th  Dynasty, 
the  rich  Bhampsinitus  of  Herodotus,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ,  and  on  its  walls  extols  the  great  campaigns  of 
this  King,  by  land  and  by  sea,  which  might  rival  those  of  the 
great  Bamses.  In  the  interior  of  the  second  outer  court  a 
great  church  was  built  by  the  Copts,  the  monolithic  granite 
columns  of  which  are  still  scattered  about.  The  chambers  to 
-  the  back  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  heap  of  rubbish.  But 
the  far  projecting  sort  of  pylon  building,  in  front  of  the 
temple,  is  of  peculiar  interest ;  it  contained  the  private  apart- 
iments  of  the  King,  in  four  stories,  placed  one  above  the 
other.  The  Prince  is  represented  on  the  walls,  in  the  midst 
of  his  faimly,  conversing  with  his  daughters,  who  are  recog- 
nised to  be  Princesses  by  the  side-plait  of  their  hair;  he 
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ifl  playing  at  drafts,  and  receiying  fruits  and  flowers  from 
them. 

This  building  terminates  the  series  of  large  splendid 
temples  known  under  the  peculiar  appellation  of  Meiotokia. 
They  comprise  the  really  flourishing  period  of  the  New 
Monarchy,  for  after  Eamses  HE.,  the  external  power,  as  well 
as  the  internal  greatness  of  the  Monarchy  again  declined.  It 
is  only  from  this,  and  the  immediately  succeeding  period, 
that  we  find  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  in  the  rock-valleys  of  the 
mountain  range. 

The  entrance  to  these  is  situated  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  promontory  of  Quma.  The  escarpments  of  the  rock 
there  rise  rugged  and  barren  on  either  side,  rounding  off 
above  to  bare  summits,  and  their  golden  brows  are  partly 
covered  with  coal  black  stones,  as  if  they  had  been  burnt  by 
the  sun.  The  peculiarly  solemn  and  gloomy  character  of 
this  country  always  struck  me  most  vividly  when  I  was 
riding  back  after  sunset  over  the  endless  heaps  of  stony- 
rubbish  covering  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  only  furrowed  by  broad  chasms,  formed  in  the 
course  of  thousands  of  years,  by  sudden  torrents  of  rain, 
which,  though  of  rare  occurrence,  are  not  entirely  unknown, 
as.we  ourselves  have  witnessed.  All  is  mute  and  dead  around ; 
the  rapid  tramps  of  my  little  ass  being  only  interrupted  occa- 
sionally by  the  dull  barks  of  the  jackals,  or  the  gloomy  hooting 
of  the  night-owls. 

After  long  windings,  which  lead  by  circuitous  paths 
almost  immediately  behind  the  lofty  mountain  sides  of  the 
Aaasif  valley  described  above,  the  valley  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  one  on  the  right  hand  conducting  to  the  most 
ancient  of  those  tombs.  Only  two  of  these  are  opened,  both 
belonging  to  the  18th  Dynasty:  the  one  dedicated  to 
AscBNOPHis  m.,  the  Memnon  of  the  Ghreeks,  the  other  to  a 
rival  King  Ai,  coming  very  soon  after  him,  who  was  not 
admitted  into  the  monument  lists  of  the  legitimate  kings.* 

*  This  King  Ai  was  previotuily  a  private  individual^  and  afterwards 
assmned  the  priest's  title  into  his  Boyal  Shield.    He  not  unfrequently 
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G9ie  last  is  rituated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  slowly- 
ascending  cleft  in  the  rock ;  the  granite  sarcophagus  of  the 
Eiag,  in:  the  small  Bq>iilchral  chamher,  has  been  destrojed, 
and  his  name  is  everywhere  studioosly  erased,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  traces  on  the  walls,  as  well  as  upon  the  sair- 
copfaagus.  The  other  lies  farther  forward  in  the  valley,  is  of 
gieater  extent,  and  covered  with  beautiful  sculptoies,  though, 
ahiB!  much  mutilated  by  time  and  human  hands.  Besides 
these  two  tombs,  there  are  several  more  here  incomplete,  with- 
out sculptures ;  others,  no  doubt,  are  concealed  beneath  the 
high  mounds  of  rubbish,  which  to  dear  away  would  Imve  oceu- 
pied  more  of  our  time  and  means  than,  after  mature  congide- 
raition,  we  thought  right  to  bestow  on  it.  In  one  place  where 
I  made  them  dig,  following  tolerably  certain  signs,  we  found, 
indeed,  about  ten  feet  beneath  the  rubbish,  a  door  and 
chamber,  but  these  also  without  sculpture*  Some  remains 
of  earthen  vases  were,  however,  brought  to  Hght  at  the  same 
time,  which  contained  the  name  of  a  king  hitherto  un» 
known. 

The  left  branch  of  the  principal  valley,  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  almost  all  the  Kings  of  the  19th  and  20th  Dy- 
nastiee,  seems  to  have  been  originally  closed  by  an  elevation 
of  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  to  have  been  first  opened 
artificiaLty,  by  a  paved  ascent  to  the  spot. 

Here  we  find  pits  wit^  wide  openings  not  tea  aboTe  the 
bottom  of  the  vaUey,  on  the  descending  slope  of  the  noGnm- 
tain,  which  pass  downwards  at  a  somewhat  oblique  angle. 
Where  the  overhanging  rock  has  a  perpendicular  height  of 
19  to  15  feet,  the  sharply-car^ed  doorwposts  of  the  first 
entrance  appear,  which  was  once  provided  with  one  or  two 
gnat  foldmg-*door8  to  close  it  There  also  the  painted 
seulptuies  generally  commence,  which,  om  anddenly  ap* 
proaching^  strike  one  by  the  wonderful  contrast  between 
ilxeir  sharp  lines,  brilliant  surfacee,  and  fresh  vivid  colours, 

appean  with  his  wife  In  the  tombs  of  Araarna,  aa  a  diatini^n^hed  and 
peculiarly  highly  venerated  offioer  of  King  Ameno^s  lY.,  that  puri- 
tanical worshipper  of  the  Sun,  who  changed  his  name  into  that  of 
Bbch-xn-axbiT. 
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and  the  jagged  lodk  and  ringed  roUed  siooBS  scattored 
around,  among  which  they  are  placed.  Long  oomdora  o£ 
imposing  height  and  width  now  lead  always  deq^r  into  the 
i^odky  mountain  range ;  the  sculptoies  on  the  sides,  and  the 
ceiling  also,  continue  in  single  subdiriaionSy  whiek  are  formed 
hj  the  contraction  of  the  passages  and  by  additional  dooia^ 
13ie  £ing  is  represented  worshipping  before  different  gods, 
and  directs  his  prayers  and  justificationB  for  his  earthly  li& 
to  them ;  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  justi&ed  spirits  are 
isepresented  on  one  side,  the  punishments  of  Hell  for  the 
wicked  on  the  other;  the  Goddess  of  Heaven  is  r^resented 
extended  lengthways  on  liie  ceiling,  as  well  as  the  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  with  their  influences  on  Tnanlriiid,  and 
their  astrological  EOgnification,  all  accompanied  by  explana* 
tory  inscriptions..  Lastily,  we  arrive  at  a  great  vaulted  hall 
of  pillars,  whose  walls  generally  exhibit  the  representations 
on  a  golden  yellow  ground,  for  which  reason  it  also  bore  the 
natBOie  of  the  Gh)lden  Hall.  This  was  intended  for  the  royal 
sarcophagus,  which  stood  in  the  centre,  and  was  &om  six  to 
ten  feet  high.  But  ofben  if  the  King,  after  the  completion  of 
the  tomb,  in  its  first  and  most  necessary  extent,  felt  his 
vigour  still  unimpaired,  and  promised  himself  a  prolonged 
life,  the  central  passage  of  this  haU  of  pillars  was  cut  out  in 
a  still  more  steep  descent,  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
hall;  new  corridcnrs  and  lateral  chambers  were  attached, 
som^ames  they  deviated  JBrom  the  first  direction  into  another, 
till  the  King,  for  the  second  time,  fixed  upon  a  goal,  and  ter- 
minated the  building  with  a  second  hall  of  pillars,  almost 
more  spacious  and  splendid  than  the  first ;  smaller  chambera 
on.  both  sides  were  then  added  to  this,  if  the  time  still 
allowed,  destined  for  particular  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  till  at 
length  the  last  hour  struck,  and  the  royal  corpse,  having 
undergone  the  process  of  embalming  for  seventy  days,  was 
entombed  in  the  sarcophagus.  It  was  then  closed  up,  in 
such  an  artificial  manner  that  the  colossal  granite  tomb,  aa 
the  cover  could  not  be  raised,  was  always^bliged  to  be  de* 
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stroyed  bj  tbe  plunderers  of  the  corpses,  who,  at  a  later 
period,  penetrated  into  eveij  spot. 

The  tombs  of  the  Fbeetoesses  also,  which  are  collected 
together  in  a  smaller  vallej  behind  Medlnet  Habu,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Memnonia,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
period  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  Dynasties,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  of  the  innumerable  tombs  of  private  indi- 
viduals, which  extend  over  hOl  and  valley,  from  beyond  Me* 
dihet  Habu  to  the  entrance  of  the  King's  valley.  The  priests^ 
of  rank,  and  the  great  officers,  liked  to  have  represented  on 
the  walls  of  their  tombs  their  whole  wiealth  in  horses  and 
carriages,  herds,  boats,  and  implements,  as  well  as  their 
hunting-ground  and  fish-ponds,  their  gardens  and  hall,  for 
company,  even  the  artists  and  artisans  they  employed,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  various  ways ;  all  this  renders  these  tombs 
much  more  interesting  than  those  of  the  Kings,  where  the  re- 
presentations almost  exclusively  refer  to  the  life  after  death. 

Among  the  later  monuments,  the  tombs  from  the  26th 
Dynasty  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  Christ  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  The  greatest  proportion  of 
these  are  dug  in  the  flat  groxmd,  in  the  front  part  of  the 
rocky  creek  between  Quma  and  the  hill  of  Abd  el  Quma, 
where  we  reside,  and  they  are  called  specially  El  Asasit. 
The  rocky  plain  alone  afforded  room  at  that  time  for 
sepulchral  buildings  of  any  considerable  size,  and  was 
therefore  employed  for  that  purpose  on  a  vast  scale.  Even 
in  the  distance  a  number  of  lofty  gates  and  wails  built 
of  black  bricks  are  seen.  These  enclosed  great  sunken 
courts  within  an  oblong,  to  which  the  entrance  led  by  im- 
mense arched  pylon  gates,  resembling  at  a  little  distance 
Soman  triumphid  arches.  Stepping  through  this  within  the 
enclosure  waU,  we  look  directly  into  a  court  cut  12  or  15 
fiset  deep  into  the  rock,  into  which  we  descended  by  a  stair- 
case. This  uncovered  court  belongs  to  the  largest  sepul- 
chral building  now  accessible ;  it  was  built  for  a  royal' scribe, 
Petamenap;  is  MK)  feet  long,  and  74  broad.     Erom  this 
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tre  stepped  tbfoxigh  an  outer  hall  into  a  great  rock-cliamber,- 
liaving  an  extent  of  from  65  to  52  feet,  supported  by  two> 
r%>WB  of  pillarB,  with  some  lateral  chambers  and  corridors  on 
either  side ;  then  through  an  arched  entrance  into  a  second 
hall,  &om  52  to  36  feet  large,  with  eight  pillars ;  and  into  a 
third,  81  feet  both  ways,  with  four  pillars ;  and  lastly,  into  a* 
chamber  from  20  to  12  feet  large,  terminating  with  a 
niche.  Efom  this  chamber,  at  the  head  of  the  first  series  of 
rooms,  a  door  on  the  left  hand  leads  into  an  immense  cham-^ 
b6r ;  and  on  the  right,  another  to  a  continuous  series  of  six 
oomdors,  with  two  staircases  of  nine  to  twenty-three  steps, 
and  a  diamber  in  which  a  perpendicular  pit,  44  feet  deep, 
led  at  the  bottom  to  a  small  lateral  chamber.  This  second 
i^ange  of  chambers  and  passages  which  run  at  right  angles 
with  the  first,  amounted  in  its  whole  length  to  172  feet, 
while  the  first,  including  the  external  court,  amounted  to  311 
feet*  Finally,  from  the  chamber  with  the  well,  a  corridor 
turns  off  again  to  the  right,  which  leads  to  a  diagonal  cham- 
ber, extending  altogether  58  feet  in  this  third  direction. 
Btit  before  arriying  at  the  two  staircases  in  the  second 
range,  a  fourth  line  of  passages  again  opened  to  the  right, 
smnning  on  122  feet  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  to  which, 
on  the  left  hand^  is  attached  a  great  passage  running  round 
in  a  square  60  feet  long  on  every  side,  along  with  other 
lateral  chambers ;  the  central  part  of  which  is  decorated  on 
iiafour  sides  like  a  huge  sarcophagus.  The  sarcophagus  of 
Hie  deceased  rests  also,  in  fact,  in  the  centre  beneath  the 
gxeat  square,  which,  however,  can  only  be  reached  by  meana 
^f  a  vertical  pit  18  feet  deep,  opening  into  a  fourth  range, 
which  conducts  to  a  horizontal  passage  58  feet  long ;  then  to 
a^ third  pit,  through  this  to  more  chambers;  and  lastly, 
thorough  the  ceiling  of  the  last  to  a  chamber  placed  above  it, 
which  contains  the  sarcophagus,  and  which  is  situated 
exactly  beneath  the  centre  of  the  above-mentioned  square/ 
The  whole  of  the  ground  covered  by  this  tomb,  that  of  a 
private  individual,  amounts  accordingly  to  21,600  square 
feet,  and  calculated  with  the  pit  chambers,  to  23,148  square^ 
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£Bel.*  Tbia  enormcatB  work  appears  still  mare  eobMunl  if  we 
QDXisider  tbat  all  the  Bur&oe  of  tiiie  waljbs,  the  pillars,  and  the 
doom  are  eo^ered  from  abovB  downwards  with  ionummbla 
cepresentationa  and  insciipti(mSy  which  astonish  ns  still  moie 
"bj  ^ao  care,  i^barpn^s,  and  elegance  with  ^diich  they  are  exe- 
cmted. 

The  few  csmains  which  are  finmd  &om  the  period  of  tiia 
later  foreign  dominion  are  far  less  important.  Wecanonly 
mention  two  amall  temples  near  Medi^et  Habu  among  thosa 
erected  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  third  at  the  end  of  tha 
gieat  Lake  circumyallation,  which  extends  from  Medtaet 
Sabu  towards  the  south.  The  oldest  scalptiues  in  this  last 
are  from  the  time  of  Ojbsab  AnoirsTiTB,  yet  the  Cdla,  now* 
the  only  part  in  good  preservation,  was  built  by  Antoninoa 
Hna.  TSae  oiztermost  gate  of  the  temple  district  contains 
tiie  only  represcmtations  found  in  Egypt  of  ihe  Emperor 
OxHO,  the  discovery  of  which  was  once  a  most  joyful  event  ta 
ChampolUon  and  BosellinL  They  had,  however,  overlooked 
the  ^circumstance  that  on  the  oppotste  side  the  name  of  tha 
Emperor  Galba,  hitherto  equally  unknown  in  Egypt,  was 
abo  to  be  found. 

Even  in  Strabo's  time  ancient  Thebes  had  crumbled  inta 
several  villages,  and  Gtennamcus  visited  it,  as  we  are  doingy 
from  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  with  reverence  for  the? 
great  antiquity  of  its  monuments,  oognoueendm  miiiquiiutk^ 
as  Tacitus  indbrms  us.  The  latest  hieroglyphic  imperial 
name  that  I  have  found  in  all  Egypt,  is  that  of  Dsciuff^ 
(▲.n.  250)  ;  it  appears  in  a  representation  on  the  temfde  of 
Esoeh.  A  hundred  years  later  the  holy  ArHAiTASnis  retires^ 
t&  the  Theban  desert  among  the  Christian  hermits  thara 
resident*  The  edict  of  Thbodosius  against  Paganism  (9dl)> 
divested  the  Egyptian  temples  of  their  last  authority^  and. 
greatly  &voured  the  development  of  monkish  and  rechuia 
habits,  to  which  Egyptian  Christianity  was  always  pecoliadLy 
inclined. 

*  The  dimoiBioxui  here  stated  have  'b&ssi  taken  £rom  WiUdosoii^ 
Mod.  Sg.  and  Thebes,  vol.  iL,  p.  220. 
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After  iiiat  period  numerous  cbnroheg  and  oanyents  spring 
up  througbout  the  countiy,  even  in  the  upper  digtriefai  of  the 
ISiiid ;  and  the  sepulchiaL  caves  of  the  desert  beeome  tcoglo* 
dytic  habitatkmB  lor  an  ascetio  hermit  population.  The  The- 
baic nearapolis,  aboTe  all  other  places,  presented  the  greatest 
Yiuiety  of  meaofi  to  satisfy  these  new  wonts.  Both  tl^  kings* 
tomb%  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  prirate  indrriduals,  wrae  veiy 
much  employed  for  Christian  cells,  and  still  bear  traces  on 
their  walk  ik  this  new  purpose  to  which  they  were  aj^lied. 
Alettfflr  of  the  holy  AtiianasiuB,  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
to  the  orthodox  monks  of  l%Bbes,  still  exists  in  a  tomb  at 
Quma,  in  beautiful  untial  characters  on  the  white  stucco,  but 
unfortunately  in  a  rery  fragmentary]  condition.  It  was  a 
favourite  practice  to  convert  ancient  temples  into  Coptic 
churches  or  convents. 

The  largest  church  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  temple 
of  MedinetHabu  (town  of  Habu) .  Monolithic  granite  oolumns 
of  considerable  size  still  cover  tine  ground  in  great  numbers,  in 
the  second  outer  court  at  this  spot ;  in  order  to  obtain  room  for 
the  nidies  in  the  choir,  an  ancient  Egyptian  pillar  was  taken 
away  on  the  northern  side,  and  a  series  of  doors  from  the 
chambers  which  were  arranged  for  the  priests'  cells  were 
broken  through  the  external  wall  of  the  temple  to  the  back. 
The  convent  appertaining  to  it,  called  the  Dsb  jsl  Msdisvs — 
'^  belonging  to  a  town" — ^was  placed  in  the  Ptolemaic  temple 
behind  the  hill  of  Qnmet  Murrdi,  situated  dose  at  hand. 
Anotiier  church  stood  in  the  temple  of  Old  Quma,  and 
the  convenir  of  Dbb  eIi  Baohtf,  situated  on  the  heigixts  of 
Quma,  probably  belonged  to  it.  The  ruins  of  a  third  con- 
vent oocapy  the  chambers  of  the  temple  of  the  Queen  Numt* 
amen,  in  the  angle  of  the  Asasif  valley,  and  bear  tiie  name 
of  I>BB  ITL  Bahbi,  the  northern  convent. 

Such  transformations  of  the  ancient  magnificent  buildings 
were  partly  against,  and  partly  in  favour  of,  their  preser- 
vation. Single  walls  were  frequently  demolished,  or  broken 
through,  to  enable  them  to  make  new  arrangements ;  upon 
others  the  heath^i  images  were  destroyed  to  obtain  bare 
walls,  or  at  least,  the  human  figures  and  even  those  of 
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animals  in  the  inscriptions,  especially  the  heads,  were 
studiously  picked  out,  and  mutilated,  as  high  up  as  the  loftiest 
ceilings.  Kot  un&equently,  however,  the  same  zedoutf, 
pious  hands  also  served  to  preserve  the  ancient  splendour 
in  a  most  successful  manner,  for  sometimes,  instead  of 
laboriously  destroying  the  representations  with  a  hammer, 
they  preferred  covering  them  over  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  with  Nile  mud,  which  had  generally  afterwatds .  an 
additional  white  coating,  in  order  to  receive  the  Christian, 
paintings.  In  time  this  Coptic  loam  again  fell  off,  and  the 
ancient  paintings  came  out  once  more,  with  a  brilliancy  and 
Burprisii  fre8lS.e«.  which  they  could  hardly  have  reined 
on  uncovered  walls,  exposed  to  the  air  and  sim.  In  the 
niche  of  an  ancient  ceUa  I  found  St.  Peter,  in  the  ancient 
Byzantine  style,  holding  the  key,  and  raising  his  finger,  but 
beneath  the  half-decayed  Christian  casing,  the  cow's  horns 
of  the  goddess  Hathor,  the  Egyptian  Yenus,  peeped  forth 
from  behind  the  glory;  to  her,  originally  was  given  the 
incense  and  sacrifice  of  the  king  who  is  standing  by  her 
side,  which  now  are  offered  to  the  venerable  apostle^  .  I 
have  often  with  my  own  hands  assisted  time  in  the  work.of 
restoration,  and  still  further  loosened  the  stucco,  which  is 
generally  covered  over  with  totally  uninteresting  Coptic 
paintings,  that  I  might  restore  the  splendid  sculptures  of  the 
Egyptian  gods  and  kings  concealed  beneath  them  once  more 
to  their  older  and  greater  claims  on  our  attention. 

A  great  part  of  the  population  of  Thebes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Nile  is  still  Coptic;  our  Christian  cook  Siriki  was  bom 
here,  and  a  Coptic  woman  of  good  means,  MustaQeh,  who 
lives  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  supplies  us  daily  with  excel- 
lent wheaten  bread.  Eor  a  long  time  past,  however,  the  Arabic  . 
Mohammedan  population  has  gained  the  upper  hand  here,  as 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  Copts  can  only  oppose  this 
by  the  influence  derived  from  ancient  days,  by  their  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic,  and  their  privilege  of  filUng  the  most 
important  financial  offices  in  the  country. 

The  small  church  in  which  the  Theban  Christians  are  .now> 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  every  Sunday,  is  situated  alone  in 
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the  great' grayeUy  plaan  to  the  south  of  Medinet  Habii.  It 
hag  an  Arabic  cupola,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  wall  of  a 
eourfe.  I  entered  it  a  few  days  ago  from  noticing  that  the 
Uack  turbans,  which  are  only  worn  by  Copts,  were  proceed- 
ing in  greater  numbers  than  usual  to  the  chapel.  It  was  the 
feast  of  the  holy  Donadeos,  who  had  founded  the  church. 
The  seryice  was  over.  I  only  found  the  old  priest,  who 
inhabits  and  takes  charge  of  the  church,  inside  with  his 
numerous  family.  The  compartments  were  coyered  with  mats ; 
I  was  shown  the  division  for  the  men  and  women,  the  small 
chapels  decorated  with  yariegated  carved  work  attached  to 
it,  the  square  cistern  for  baptisms  and  holy  water.  A  large 
old  Coptic  book  still  lay  open  on  the  reading-desk,  with 
extracts  from  the  Psalms  and  Gk>spels,  and  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation beside  it.  I  asked  the  old  man  whether  he  could  read 
-Coptic;  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  thought  that 
his  children  coidd  read  better  than  himself,  his  eyes  had 
already  become  feeble.  I  sat  myself  down  upon  the  mat,  and 
the  whole  troop  of  great  and  small  yeUow-brown  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  old  priest  squatted  down  around 
me.  I  asked  the  eldest  lad  to  read  a  little,  and  he  imme- 
diately began  not  to  read,  but  to  sing  with  the  greatest 
fluency — ^that  is  to  say,  to  chant  in  rough  grumbling  tones. 
I  interrupted  him,  and  asked  him  now  to  read  slowly  in 
his  usual  voice;  he  did  it  with  far  greater  difficulty,  and 
with  many  mis1»kes,  which  his  younger  brother  sometimes 
ccorected  over  his  shoulder ;  but  when  I  went  so  far  as  to 
inquire  tihe  meaning  of  the  individual  words,  he  pointed 
coolly  to  the  Arabic  translation,  and  thought  it  was  ex- 
plaiiied  there,  and  wanted  to  r^d  this  aloud  to  me;  he 
could  tell  me  nothing  as  to  the  single  words,  not  even  about 
the  value  of  the  single  letters  over  the  paragraphs,  nor, 
indeed,  could  the  old  man  have  done  that  at  any  time. 
Afterwards  I  made  them  show  me  the  other  treasures  in 
the  way  of  books  belonging  to  the  church,  which  were 
immediately  brought  in  a  great  cloth  tied  together  at  the 
four  comers,  containing  some  prayer-books  very  much  worn, 
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some  of  tliem  in  Coptic^  some  in  Arftbie.  I  left  a  snudl 
pifesont  bekdikL  for  the  good  of  the  churcli,  and  had  node 
on  a  little  &rtber,  when  one  cl  the  boys  orertook  me,  bring* 
ing  me  bseafchlegB  a  flmall  eonaecrated  kind  of  Uoeuit  cuSsb, 
stamped  with  a  Coptic  citosb  and  a  G^reek  inscriptiany 
which  gift  I  was  obliged  to  repay  by  a  second  bakschisdt. 
These  aie  the  Epigoni,  the  most  genuine,  immized  descen- 
dants of  the  old  Pharaonic  nation  that  once  conquered  Asia 
and  Jithiopia,  and  led  its  prisoners  from  the  north  and 
south  intothe  great  hall  of  Kamak  before  Ammon ;  in  whose 
wisdom  Moses  was  educatedi  and  wiih  whose  priesthood  the 
Oreek  sa^fes  went  to  schooL 

0  Aegypte,  Aegypie !  reliffionwn  timrwn  aoke  ^mpererwU 
fabukBf  igque  ineredibilea  poHerii,  solague  m^persfwii  fMrio 
lapidiin§9  ineisa  iua  piafeteta  narrmUibus,  et  inhabvMii  Aey^ 
turn,  Soythsa,  mti  lhius,  aut  aUguis  taU»,  id  est  mcma  har^ 
hari0,* 

We  now  know  the  meaning  of  this  aUquU  whidi  Hermies 
Trismegistus  i^en  knew  not  how  to  explain ;  it  is  tfaa  Turks, 
who  at  present  dwell  in  the  fidLds  of  Osiris. 

At  the  foot  of  our  hill,  in  the  direction  of  the  green  plain, 
stands  a  single  group  of  Sont-trees,  which  overshadow  a 
pleasant  reserroir  ni^eelj  lined  with  stones ;  here  the  sheep 
and  goats  are  daily  brought  to  water,  and  every  evening  and 
morning  the  daik  girls  and  veiled  women  deeoend  firom 
their  rodc-eaves,  returning  afterwards  with  a  slow  step,  their 
tall  water-jugs  on  their  heads;  a  lovely  picture  from  the 
patriarchal  times.  But  dose  to  where  the  re&eshing  element 
is  found  there  is  a  bare  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
fertile  plain :  on  this,  two  limekilns  are  erected,  in  which, 
as  often  as  they  are  wanted,  the  very  best  blocks  of  tibe 
ancient  temples  and  rock-grottoes,  with  their  images  and 

*  ApvMi  Asclepius  sive  dialogu$  HermeHs  Trismegistiy  c  24.  — (^  Oh 
Egypt!  Eg3npt!  fables  alone  of  thy  religion  will  suryiye^  equally  in- 
comprehensible to  thj  descendants;  and  words  cut  into  atone  wiU 
alone  remain  telling  oi  thy  pious  deeds,  and  the  Scythian,  or  one  from 
the  Indus,  or  some  such  neighbouring  barbarian,  will  inhabit  Egypt.") 
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inBeiiptioilBy  are  pounded  and  burnt  into  hst^,  that  they  may 
again  oemeBt  together  other  blocka,  which  are  exto«cted 
from  these  oonyenieat  and  inexhausiible  atone-quarries,  £cxr 
Bome  cattle^tall  or  other  atmeture  for  goveixunent  purpoaea. 

The  same  day  that  I  visited  the  Coptic  church,  I  was 
desirous  of  riding  &om  that  spot  to  the  yillage  of  Koh  bIi 
BiiiATy  which  is  sifeuated  Cfu  the  other  aide  of  the  great  lake 
of  Habu,  now  dry.  To  my  no  small  suEpriae,  my  guide,  the 
excellent  old  'Aimd,  who  I  have  engaged  to  be  my  servant 
while  here,  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  locality, 
informed  me  that  he  could  not  accompany  me  thither,  he  even 
almost  shrank  from  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  village,  and 
could  not  be  peorauaded  to  give  me  any  information  about  it, 
and  about  his  strange  behaviour.  It  was  only  when  I  got 
home  that  I  learnt  the  ground  of  his  refuaal  from  others, 
and  afkerwasds  also  6rom.  himsel£  Above  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  a  man  was  kiLLed  in  the  house  of  the  Sheikh  of 
Quma,  to  whose  household  'Auad  then  belonged;  how  it 
happened  is  not  yet  made  out«  In  consequ^iee  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  whole  family  of  the  murdered  man  emigrated 
from  this  pkbce,  and  settled  in  EJ6m  el  Bir&t.  Ever  since 
the  law  of  vengeanee  for  bloo^  has  hung  over  the  two  families. 
Kot  a  single  member  of  that  fsmuly  haa  from  that  time  trod 
the  ground  of  Quma;  and  if  'Auad,  or  any  other  individual 
from  the  Sbeikh's  house  were  to  be  seen  in  that  village,  any 
one  of  the  injured  &mily  would  be  justified  in  killing  him 
openly.    This  is  the  ancient  Arabic  custom.* 

I  turn  from  my  wanderings  through  the  ruins  of  the  great 
royal  city,  and  through  the  changes  of  thousands  of  years 
which  have  passed  over  them,  to  our  castle  on  the  detached 
hill  of  Abd  el  Quma.  Wilkinson  and  Hay  have  rendered 
an  essential  service  to  latar  travellers  by  binlding  up  the 
habitable  rooms,  which,  from  our  being  desirous  of  spending 
a  long  time  in  Thebes,  we  have  profited  by.  A  broad,  con- 
venient road,  leads  by  windings  from  the  plain  to  a  spacious 

'   *  1  did  ndt  Imagine,  when  I  wrote  this  down,  that  this  crime  of  blood 
would  so  speedily-  be  avenged.    See  Letter  XXXIV* 
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cowcby  tlie  left  side  of  wluch  (the  mountain  side)  is  foxmed 
by  a  long  shady  colonnade;  beyond  this  there  are  sev:eral 
habitable  rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  court  stands  a  single 
watch-tower,  on  which  the  Prussian  flag  waves,  and  bodde  it 
a  small  house  with  two  rooms,  one  above  the  othw,  t^  » 
lowest  of  which  I  occupy  myself.  There  is  no  waat  of 
accommodation  either  for  the  kitchen  department,  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  asses. 

The  wide,  boundless  prospect  across  the  Theban  plain 
over  the  wall  of  the  court,  low  on  the  inner  side,  but  with  a 
deep  fall  externally,  is  most  beautiful  and  enchanting.  The 
eye  from  this  point,  and  still  more  perfectly  from  the  siun- 
mit  of  the  tower,  or  from  the  top  of  the  hiU  rising  directly 
behind  our  dwelling,  commands  all,  that  still  remains  of 
Ancient  Thebes.  In  front  of  us  the  splendid  ruins  of  the 
Memnonia,  from  the  angle  of  the  hills  at  Quma  on  our 
left,  to  the  lofty  Pylones,  which  tower  up  above  the  moundft 
of  ruins  of  Medinet  Habu  on  our  right;  then  the  green 
meadow  encircled  by  the  broad  Nile,  from  which  the  solitary 
Colossi  of  Amenophis  rise  on  the  right  hand,  and  beyond  the 
river  the  groups  of  temples  at  Eamak  and  Luqsor,  behind 
which  the  lower  plain  extend^  several  hours  fEurther  to  the 
clear  outline  of  the  slightly  undulating  Arabic  ranges,  which 
every  morning  were  lit  up  by  the  first  rays  of  the  siin  casting 
a  wonderful  richness  of  colouring  over  the  valley  and  rocky 
desert  all  around  us.  There  is  no  other  spectacle  in  the 
world  that  I  can  compare  vdth  this,  a  scene  which  daily  im- 
presses us  with  fresh  wonders  and  delight;  but  it  reminds 
me  perhaps  of  the  view,  for  two  years  before  my  window, 
looking  down  from  the  Tarpeian  Eock,  which  comprised  the 
whole  of  Ancient  Bome  from  the  Aventine,  with  the  Tiber 
at  its  foot,  to  the  Quirinal,  and  beyond  that  the  undulating 
Campagna,  with  the  beautiful  profile  of  the  Alban  hills 
(strikingly  like  those  we  now  behold)  in  the  background. 

We  never,  however,  look  out  into  the  distant  country 
without  being  peculiarly  attracted  to  the  silvery  water-high- 
way, and  without  our  eyes  following  the  pointed  sails,  which 
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may  bring  us  letters  or  trayellers  from  the  North.  Winter 
here,  as  in  all  other  places,  is  the  season  of  sociability.  •  TSot 
a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  see  several  guests  among  us. 
A  sixanger's  book,  which  I  have  placed  here  for  future  tra- 
vellers, and  furnished  with  an  introduction,  was  inaugurated 
on  New  Year's  Day  by  our  own  signatures.  Since  then 
above  thirty  names  have  been  added,  although  the  book  ha& 
hitherto  been  kept  exclusively  in  our  castle,  and  will  oidy 
be  handed  over  to  our  fSuthful  castellan  'Auad  on  our  de- 
parture. 

On  Christmas  Eve  we  for  the  third  time  selected  a  palm 
for  our  Christmas-tree.  GPhis  symbol,  still  more  beauti- 
ful  than  our  fir-tree,  was  decorated  with  lights  and  small 
gifts.  Oulr  artists  celebrated  the  cheerful  festival  in  other 
imaginative  ways,  and  an  illuminated  Christmas  crib,  exe- 
cuted in  the  typical  maimer,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
long  rock-passage,  was  most  successful. 

As  it  is  natural  to  expect,  England  is  by  far  the  most 
numerously  represented  among  travellers;  the  French  are 
more  rarely  seen,  but  among  their  numbers  I  must  mention 
the  well-known  and  amiable  savant  Ampere,  who,  as  he  told 
me,  intends  to  spend  several  months  in  this  country,  in  order 
to  make  some  solid  progress  in  his  Egyptian  studies.*  We 
are  not,  however,  without  some  of  our  Germaa  countrymen, 
and  one  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  l^ic.  Strauss,  the  son  of  the 
court  chaplain  in  Berlin,  and  his  cousin  Dr.  Krafft.  We  were 
just  about  to  begin  our  simple  Sunday  service,  which  ever 
since  Abeken,  our  dear  &iend  and  former  preacher  of  the 
desert,  has  quitted  us,  I  have  b^en  in  the  habit  of  conducting 

*  I  have  since  been  informed  {Riv,  Arch,,  vol.  iv.  p.  82)  tliat  M 
Ampere  had  been  expressly  sent  to  Egypt  by  tlie  Paris  Academy,  for 
the  purpose  of  copying  the  bilingual  inscription  atPhilss,  which  1  haye 
noticed  in  mj  letters.  See  above,  p.  121.  The  exceedingly  abridged 
representation  of  the  Demotic  text,  which  was  communicated  bj  M.  de 
Saulcy  in  the  Revue  Archeohgique,  is  borrowed  from  the  copy  which 
was  taken  back  to  Fans,  in  which,  howeyer,  the  commencement  of 
the  Demotic  lines,  and  along  with  them  the  date  of  the  decree,  arc 
wanting. 

T 
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myBelf*  I  therefore  immediately  resigned  my  place  to  (me 
of  Aese  two  rev.  gentlemen,  which  more  befitted  them  tiian 
me ;  and  as  it  happened  that  we  had  with  us  the  ybtj  ser- 
mons written  by  the  two  fathers  of  our  dear  guests,  one  of 
these  was  selected  for  a  discourse. 

Messrs.  Setjitebhsio)  and  Dr.  Baogs,  from  Trankfort, 
visited  us  almost  simultaneously  with  them,  and  soon  after- 
wards our  friend  Dr.  SoHLEnsHAUB  from  Alexandria,  vrith 
the  Austrian  painter  Sattleb,  and  when  Messrs.  Strauss  and 
Kraffk  called  on  us  a  second  time,  on  their  journey  back,  they 
met  some  other  guests  here,  Messrs.  Tamu,  Stamm,  Sohwab, 
and  the  Assessor  von  Bohb,  from  Berlin.  This  very  day 
twelve  G^ermans  (nine  of  them  Prussians)  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  us. 


LETTEEXXXL 

On  Ae  Red  Sea,  between  Gebel  Zat  cad  T6r, 

Good  Friday,    The  oommeneement  of  Spring, 

2lst  March,  1845. 

Otjb  vessel  lies  motionless  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  in  sight 
of  the  distant  coast  of  T6r,  which  we  hoped  to  have  reached 
in  the  course  of  last  night.  I  sit  down  to  write  in  order  to 
divest  myself  of  the  annoying  state  of  impatience  necessarily 
resulting  from  an  ezceedinglv  inconvenient  and  protracted 
ZSer  a  sultoy  ndd^;L,  in  a  «ilmg  vcBsd,  adapted 
only  for  bales  of  goods. 

On  the  20th  of  February  we  changed  our  abode  in  Thebes 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  bank,  from  Quma  to  Kamak. 
We  settled  ourselves  here  in  some  chambers  of  the  great 
royal  temple;  but  as  I  was  desirous  of  setting  out  on  my 
journey  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
limited  myself  for  the  time,  to  merely  taking  such  a  survey 
of  the  monuments  as  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  appoint  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  during 
my  absence. 

The  3rd  of  March  I  set  out  on  my  journey.    The  younger 
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Weidenbach  accompanied  me,  in  order  to  give  me  some 
aBBistance  in  the  drawings,  which  would  be  absolutely  re-> 
quired;  besides  him,  I  took  our  Dragoman  Jussuf  along 
with  me,  the  Kawass  Ibrahim  Aga,  Gabre.  Mariam,  and 
two  additional  seryantB.  We  first  went  down  the  Nile  as 
fisT  as  Qeneh.  After  it  became  dark  and  the  stars  bad 
znen,  the  conversation,  which  had  hitherto  been  animated, 
ceased,  and,  lying  on  the  deck,  I  watched  the  star  of  Isis, 
tiie  sparkling  Sethis  (Sinus),  this  Polar  star  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  as  it  gradually  ascended  oyer  our  heads.  Our 
two  oarsmen  were  only  too  musically  inclined,  and  went 
through  their  whole-  stock  of  songs,  quivering  them  with 
imiiimerable  repetitions,  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  short 
cry  of  Sekerky  Gharh  (East,  West),  which  was  softly  answered 
by  the  feeble  and  obedient  boy's  voice  of  our  little  steersman. 
Half  waking,  half  dreaming,  we  then  glided  down  the  river 
tall  about  midnight,  when  the  Arab  quivering  also  ceased ; 
the  strokes  of  the  oar  became  fainter,  and  at  length  the  boat 
was  left  entirely  to  the  waves.  The  rising  of  the  moon  in 
her  last  quarter,  and  dawning  day,  first  aroused  them  to 
renewed  activity. 

We  arrived  early  in  Qeneh,  where  we  were  very  kindly 
received  in  the  house  of  the  illustrious  Seid  Hussen.  He  is 
tiie  important  man'^through  whose  hands  all  our  letters  pass, 
both  going  and  coming,  and  who  is  thus  highly  deserving  of 
our  gratitude.  He  and  his  two  sons  were  of  great  assistance 
to  us  in  obtaining  the  innumerable  tilings  which  were  re- 
qnisite  for  our  departure  for  the  desert,  which  we  were 
desirous  of  accelerating  as  much  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  I 
was  delighted  with  the  patriarchal  manners  which  prevailed 
in  this  most  estimable  Arabian  fiEunily.  All  business  was 
earned  on  there,  as  it  is  throughout  the  East,  in  public,  and 
most  commonly  in  the  street.  In  front  of  each  house  there 
is  a  long  divan,  another  in  the  room ;  friends  come  in,  make 
a  short  salutation,  sit  down  almost  unnoticed,  and  business 
goes  on  as  usual.  G-uests  of  higher  rank  are  offered  coffee, 
or  the  long  pipe.    Slaves  stand  round,  ready  at  the  slightest 

t2 
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sign.  Acquaintance  of  inferior  rank  kiss  the  Iiand  of  tbe 
master  of  the  house,  even  if  they  are  only  passers  by ;  they 
do  it  aU  seriously  and  quietly,  without  the  least  demonstra- 
tion of  feeling,  but  with  the  usual  greetings,  frequently 
murmured  for  a  long  time  &om  one  to  another.  If  there  i^ 
no  more  space  left  on  the  divan,  or  if  it  is  occupied  by  pei^ 
sons  of  higher  rank,  the  new  comer  squats  down  "on  the 
ground  beside  it.  Every  one  rises  and  goes  at  bis  pleasure, 
and,  what  strikes  us  as  very  singular,  without  any  parting 
words,  though  the  forms  of  greeting  are  so  long.  Tfe 
master  of  the  house,  also,  quits  his  guests  without  any  salu- 
tation, if  the  visitor  is  not  a  person  of  distinction ;  when  such 
is  the  case,  he  is  frequently  detained  for  a  long  while  by 
the  monotonous,  and  almost  always  empty,  conversation. 
This  domestic  life  in  the  street,  such  as  prevailed  more  or 
less  among  the  ancient  Ghreeks  and  £omans,  and  which  is  so 
fundamentally  different  from  the  life  in  our  studies  anil 
offices,  is  closely  united  with  the  Eastern  character  in  gene- 
ral. Individuals  always  deport  themselves  with  propriety 
and  reserve,  but  they  are  compliant,  and  ready  for  anything 
that  occurs.  In  respectable  families,  such  as  this,  there 
also  exists  an  amiable  religious  feeling,  originating  in  a  true 
and  kindly  disposition.  Old  Huss^n  is  above  seventy,  with 
a  white  beard,  but,  in  spite  of  his  age,  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  all  that  occurs,  and  meeting  every  one  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner. The  two  sons,  who  are  nearly  fifty,  carry  on  the 
business.  They  treat  the  old  man  with  extreme  reverenee. 
Both  are  great  smokers,  but  they  never  snioke  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  father ;  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  want  of 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  him ;  they  immediately  lay  aside 
their  pipes  when  he  enters.  In  the  evening  after  sapper, 
when  it  would  have  been  too  great  &  privation  to  resign 
them,  the  sons  sit  in  front  of  the  threshold  to  smoke ;  while 
we,  as  the  guests,  sit  with  the  old  man  in  the  room,  they 
only  take  part  in  the  conversation  through  the  open  door. 

The  evening  before  our  departure  we  visited  a  manufac- 
tory of  the  celebrated  QuUeh  (cooling  vessels),  .200,000  of 
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'^duch  are  ammallj  made ;  and  also  the  field  from  which  the 
«liqr  of  which  they  are  made  is  taken.  It  is  only  one  Peddan 
(160  square  roocb)  in  extent. 

After  spending  a  couple  of  days  at  Qeneh,  we  quitted  it, 
on  the  Gth  March,  with  fifteen  camels.  The  first  day  we 
only  rode  three  hours,  as  far  as  the  copious  spring  of  Bib 
Ahbab,  charmingly  situated  between  Palms  and  Nebek- 
trees,*  and  provided  by  Ibrahim  Fascha  with  a  dome-shaped 
building  for  the  carayans.  We  also  reached  early  on  the 
following  day  the  second  night*encampment,  at  the  station 
of  Leq^ta.  The  ancient  road  to  Koss^r  from  Koptos,  the 
present  Qufb,  the  mounds  of  which  we  saw  in  the  distance  on 
our  right  hand,  leads  immediately  to  the  projecting  moun- 
tains of  El  Qom  (the  Horns).  We  did  not  descend  into 
the  broad  Koss^r  road  until  we  approached  these  mountains, 
iind  after  a  march  of  six  hours  arriyed  at  Leqsta  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  roads  from  Qeneb,  Quit  (Koptos),  Q^  (the  ancient 
KCOC  or  Apollinopolis  parva),  and  a  fourth  road,  also,  lead- 
ing direct  from  Luqsor  hither.  Piye  wells  furnish  here  a 
eupply  of  tolerably  good  water;  two  buildings,  with  domes 
Jialf  fallen  down,  are  destined  for  the  reception  of  trayeller?. 

I  here  noticed  a  trait  of  Arabian  hospitality  which  I  must 
also  mention.  At  our  last  repast  at  Qeneh  a  fresh  draught 
of  the  delicious  Nile  water  was  brought  me  in  an  oma^ 
mental  gilt  cup,  decorated  with  pious  sayings  from  the 
£]oran.  I  was  pleased  with  its  simple  and  yet  agreeable 
form,  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  expressed  this  to  old 
Sussdn,  without  anticipating  the  answer  I  immediately  re- 
ceived:— "The  cup  belongs  to  you."  As  I  had  nothing 
about  me  which  I  could  give  in  return  for  the  gift,  I  went 
away  shortly  after,  declining  the  civility,  and  left  the  cup 
standing  unnoticed.  That  night,  when  I  went  to  rest,  I 
found  it  placed  beside  my  bed,  but  the  following  morning  I 
gave  express  orders  that  it  should  not  be  packed  up. 
We  started  on  our  journey,  and  in  Leqsta,  where  for  the 
fizst  time  I  opened  my  trayeUing-bag,  my  surprise  was  great 

*  Mamnw  naheca,  Wilkiiuon,  Mod.  Eg.  and  Thebes— Ta. 
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wliem  the  first  thing  I  beheld  was  the  cizp  carefuQy  pkued 
irxthin  it.  Gabre  Mariam  had  closed  my  bag^gage,  and  m 
reply  to  my  almost  angry  inquiry  how  it  was  that  the  cap 
was  here,  contrary  to  my  order,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  place  it  at  the  top,  by  the  express  wish  of  old  8&i 
Hussen.  I  was  now,  indeed,  compellBd  to  yield,  and  to 
think  of  some  present  for  him,  on  my  reimiL 

We  again  started  from  Leq^ta  the  same  evening,  and  rode 
three  hours  farther  to  an  old  station,  at  the  G-ebel  Maaitah, 
yery  little  used  now,  and  deficient  in  water.  Our  Arabs, 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Ag'ajize,  are  not  so  animated  aa  the 
Ababde,  or  Bischanin,  and  their  camels  are  also  inferior. 

After  G^bel  Maduad,  we  entered  the  hilly,  sandy  pkdn  of 
Qjsun  EL  BxNAT,  and  after  anoth^  pass,  the  plain  of  SssoH- 
BASCHi.  At  the  end  of  this,  Oebel  Abit  Gush  rises  osi  tibe 
left,  upon  which  we  turned  our  backs  and  went  to  the  right, 
round  an  angle  of  rock,  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  which, 
composed  of  sandstone,  I  found  engraved  the  Shields  of 
the  suUfWorshipper  Amenophis  lY.,  along  with  his  consort, 
and  over  it  the  Sun,  with  rays  spread  out  like  hands  around 
it.  Their  names,  as  everywhere  else,  were  partly  erased 
although  the  King  had  not  yet  altered  his  name  into  that  of 
BBOH-Bisr-ATEir.  Towards  mid-day  we  entered  the  primitive 
mountain  range,  and  in  tbree-qusorters  of  an  hour  arrived  at 
the  well  of  TTamamat. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  Coptic  settlement 
here,  and  the  broad  well,  about  80  feet  deep,  lined  with 
stones,  into  which  there  is  a  descent  by  a  winding  staircase, 
is  even  now  ascribed  by  the  Arabs  to  the  Kazarenes  (the 
Christians).  The  ancient  stone-quarries,  which  were  our 
most  immediate  object,  were  situated  anothar  half  hour  firam 
the  well. 

I  pitdied  my  head-quarters  here,  in  a  srpaeious  gsrotto 
covered  with  Egyptian  and  Greek  inscriptions,  as,  by  a  hasty 
survey,  we  easily  perceived  that  we  should  find  woa^  whidi 
would  occupy  us  for  several  days.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  were  great  lovers  and  eminent  connoiaseurs  of  remark- 
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able  kinds  of  stcme,  had  liere  finind  a  bed  of  preeious  green 
breccia,  and  beside  it,  also,  some  beautifdl  dark-coloured 
veina  of  gnnite,  which  were  worked  as  early  as  the  6th 
Dynastj,  rather  more  than  b.c.  2000.  Th^re  Are  numerous 
memorial  inscriptiona  engraved  on  the  surrounding  rocks 
since  that  period.  Among  them  there  are  several  especially 
deserving  notice,  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  GoTcmment. 
The  hoeroglypliic  shields  of  Oambjses,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Arta- 
jcerzesy  are  indeed  almost  alone  known  in  this  spot ;  and  a 
royal  state  architect  firom  the  Dynasty  of  the  Psammeteci^ 
has  displayed  his  whole  pedigree,  no  less  than  twenty-three^ 
families,  who,  without  one  exeepUon^  held  this  important  post,, 
and  some  of  them  also,  in  connection  with  high  priestly 
lumoors.  An  ancestral  mother  stands  at  the  head  of  the- 
long  aeries,  who  must  have  lived  nearly  700  years  before  the 
last  link  of  the  chain.  A  great  number  of  Greek  Froscyne- 
mata,  allow  ua  to  infer  that  the  stone*quaixies  were  still  used 
in  the  time  of  the  Gbreeks  and  Ikmians.  Por  five  whole 
daya  we  w^*e  occupied  from  morning  to  night  with  cc^ying 
and  taking  impressions,  to  the  continual  wonder  of  the  small 
caravans  which  we  saw  almost  daily  pass  before  us,  as  the 
principal  road  by  which  the  pilgrims  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  Sudan,  pass  to  Koss&r  and  Mecca,  leads 
through  this  valley. 

My  original  plan  had  been  to  go  from  Qeneh  to  Koss^, 
and  to  embark  th^^ice  for  T6r.  As  the  voyage,  however, 
occupies  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  in 
Qesieh  that  there  is  also  a  road  from  Hamam&t,  across  the 
mountain  chain  to  Gebel  Zmt,  nearly  opposite  T6r.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  take  that  road,  difficult,  indeed,  but  in- 
terestiiig,  and  far  shorter..  At  the  same  time  I  sent  a  mes* 
senger  in  advance  to  Kosser  to  give  orders  that  a  vessel 
should  start  &r  Grebd  ZeoLt  without  delay,  and  await  us 
thiwe:. 

In  Hamam&t  I  had  also  a  severe  contest  with  the  Axabs, 
who  suddenly  became  apprehensive  of  the  long  road,  but 
little  known  and  almost  devoid  of  water,  and  who  wanted 
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rather  to  guide  us  by  Koss^r  along  the  coast.  Bat  as  mj 
principal  object  was  to  visit  certain  ancient  ston^-^arties  in 
the  lofty  mountain  range,  I  threatened,  if  they  did  notkeep 
their  word^  to  write  to  the  Fascha,  and  I  made  thetti  rsapon* 
siblefor  all  the  consequences.  Thus  after  longcapitulations 
I  accomplished  my  plan.  Nevertheless,  it  was  still  very 
nearly  upset,  as,  on  the  evening  before  our  departure  we 
were  almost  poisoned  by  the  carelessness  of  our  cook,  who 
had  allowed  some  vinegar  to  stand  in  copper  vessels.  How« 
ever,  we  recovered  happily  after  a  night  of  great  suffering, 
and  on  the  13th  March  started  from  Hamam&t. 

We  had  brought  with  us  six  barrels  full  of  water  from 
Qeneh;  the  camel-drivers  were  worse  provided,  and  must 
ccmsequently  have  suffered  much  from  thirst.  Besides 
8el&m,  our  old  trustworthy  guide  of  the  caravim,  I  had 
brought  with  me  in  addition  a  special  guide  from  ^neh, 
Selim,  who  was  said  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  moun- 
tainous district  between  Hamam^t  and  G^ebel  Zenit,  although 
he  had  only  made  the  journey  once  before,  above  twelve  years 
ago ;  and  under  his  guidance,  we  got  in  two  days  as  far  as 
G-BBEL  Eatibeh.  After  great  labour  and  long  searching,  we 
re-discovered  the  remains  of  the  ancient  colony  of  workmen, 
who  quarried  here  a  beautiful  black  and  white  granite.  !From 
this  point,  however,  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  was  mani- 
fested in  many  ways.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  March 
we  arrived  at  a  high  water-shed,  and  were  compelled  to  piss 
the  night  on  the  hard  rocky  ground,  there  being  no  possi- 
bility of  pitching  a  tent.  The  following  day.  Palm  Sunday, 
we  suddenly  came  early  in  the  morning  upon  a  steep  preci* 
pice,  which  descends  about  800  feet  between  the  two  chains 
of  the  MuKTiEH  mountain  range.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
pass  the  steep  and  dangerous  path  with  a  caravan.  The 
Arabs  one  and  all  protested  in  the  most  decided  xoanner 
against  attempting  it,  and  ppured  forth  the  most  violent 
corses  upon  Selim.  He  was  in  a  difficult  position.  He  had 
evidently  not  known  the  difficulties  of  this  pass;  the  roads 
that  are  passable,  though  it  is  true  they  are  very  circuitous, 
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lead  'atlier  by  Nxchbi^  Dbuta,  eastvard,  or  by  Schaib  xl 
Be9at,  weatwaard  of  this  spot.  To  strike  into  one  of  these 
two  roads  now,  would  bare  at  least  cost  us  two  more  days, 
and, as  we  had  abready  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  at  Gebel 
f  atireh,  we  should  have  run  into  still  greater  danger  of  a 
deficienqr  of  water,  a&  our  supply  bad  been  calculated  very 
exactly^  and  between  Hamam&t  and  Gebel  Ze'it  we  bad  only 
the  piospect  of  one  single  spring,  whidi  was  said  to  be 
situated  near  Oebel  Doch&n.  I  therefore  gave  orders,  and 
carried  my  point  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  that  all  the  camels  should  be  unloaded  on 
the  hdgfaty  and  that  the  whole  of  the  baggage  should  be 
carried  down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ara^s.  My  own  ser- 
iranta  had  to  begin,  and  we  all  set  to  work  together.  Chests 
and  trunks  were  taken  singly  from  one  point  of  rock  to 
another;  we  had  most  difficulty  in  managing  the  great 
water-casks,  which  could  only  be  moved  by  three  or  four 
people  at  once.  The  unloaded  beasts  were  then  carefully 
led  down,  and  thus  the  bold  enterprise  terminated  success- 
fully without  any  accident  or  injury,  amid  loud  and  fervent 
appeals  to  Abd  el  Qader,  the  sacred  patron  of  the  camel. 
After  three  toilsome  hours,  all  was  over,  and  the  beasts  were 
again  loaded. 

Soon  after,  however,  we  were  to  encounter  a  &r  more 
serious  danger.  I  was  as  usual  riding  in  advance  with  Max 
and  some  of  the  servants,  and  had  charged  the  caravan  to 
follow  the  footmarks  of  my  ass  in  the  sand.  Towards  mid- 
day we  saw  Q-SBEL  Doohait,  "  the  Smoking  Mountain,"  qn 
our  left  hand,  rising  deep  blue  beyond  the  MunHeh  chain,  and 
several  hours  afterwards,  when  we  emerged  from  the  higher 
mountams  into  an  undulating  and  more  open  country,  on  the 
&rther  side  of  the  wide  plain,  and  beyond  the  sea,  we,  for  the 
&6t  time,  saw  the  distant  mountains  of  T6r,  like  rising  mist, 
situated  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  we  were 
now  about  to  enter. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock  we  came  to  two  Bedouin  huts 
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made  of  mats,  in  whickwe  fbimd  a  woman,  and  a  dark-Bkinned 
boy,  with  beautiful  eyes,  who  gave  us  some  milk.  On  mjr  in- 
quiring whether  there  were  ancient  walls  in  the  neig^iboBV- 
hood^  ihe  boy  conducted  us  to  a  piece  of  giaiiite  rock,  one 
hour  distant,  siamding  isokted,  suirounded  by  a  rough,  but 
wdil  piled  up,  wall,  about  10  feet  high.  The  square,  in  whidi 
the  above-mentioned  rock  formed  the  acropolis,  wae  70  paces 
long,  and  60  broad;  the  entrance  from  the  south  was  fumoshed 
with  two  circular  bastions ;  and  similar  ones  stood  at  the  &na 
comers,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  three  remaining  sides.  In 
the  interior  single  chambers  were  partitioned  off,  and  in  the 
centre  there  was  a  well  of  burnt  bricks,  but  which  was  now 
covered  with  rubbish.* 

According  to  the  statements  of  our  guide,  we  ought  now 
to  have  been  near  the  water  that  was  said  to  be  (mly  one  half 
day's  journey  distant  from  our  last  night's  encampment.  But 
the  sun  went  down  without  our  having  reached  the  desired 
goal.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter,  we 
at  length  turned  into  a  lofty  rock-valley,  which  Selim  assured 
us  would  certainly  lead  to  the  spring.  We  ascended  for  a 
long  time  between  bare  granite  precipices ;  the  moon  set,  no 
well  appeared,  and  the  guide  confessed  that  he  had 
the  right  valley.  "We  were  obliged  to  turn  back.  The 
thing  occurred  in  a  second  and  a  third  vidley  into  which  the 
guide  conducted  us,  who  was  now  evidently  quite  lost,  having 
altered  his  direction  more  than  once.  He  excused  himself 
on  the  plea  of  uncertain  moonlight,  and  assured  us  that  at 
break  of  day  he  would  immediately  discover  the  right  patii. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  lie  down  on  the  hard 
ground,  in  our  light  riding-dresses,  to  take  a  short  disturbed 
sleep,  without  eating  or  drinking;  for  our  water-bottles  had 
long  been  emptied,  and  we  had  each  of  us,  some  time  befoee, 
devoured  our  small  provision  of  four  biscuits.    Some  camel- 

♦  These  places  were  described  for  the  first  time  accurately,  and  in 
an  instmctiye  manner,  hy  Wilkinson.  Joum.  of  the  B.  Oe<^.  Soc., 
VOL  a.,  p.  2S,  &c. 
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oodcllaH  weve  our  only  protection  from  the  cold  norfch  wind. 
ThuBy  with  the  atars  above  and  the  atonea  beneath  na,  we 
plueed  our  hopea  in  the  following  morning. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  we  again  mounted.  Mj  asa,  who 
hftd  taken  the  laat  acanty  ration  of  water  that  had  been 
measmed  out  for  it,  more  than  four-and-twenty  houra  back, 
:uad  could  not  endure  thirat  like  the  camels,  would  acaroely 
go  a  atep  farther.  Selim,  however,  waa  in  good  heart,  and 
thought  we  ahould  soon  get  bock  to  the  right  road.  We 
found  innumerable  marks  of  camels.  "  Only  a  little  while 
longer,"  ezehdmed  the  guide, ''  and  we  ahall  be  all  right." 
Onr  hope  was  again  reyived. 

Seaatifiil  variegated  blocka  of  granite  and  porphyry,  which 
I  aaw  lying  among  the  looae  stones,  were  joyful  signs  to  me 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  Himi  porfhyrkea.  Meanwhile,  the 
bnsad  vall^  into  which  we  had  timied  constantly  became 
lanowBT,  Id  divided  bto  twQ  bnnches,  the  right  of  which 
vre  ascended.  But  this  also  divided  once  more,  and  like  the 
valleys  deacribed  above,  everything  round  us  led  to  the  sad 
conviction  that  here  we  were  again  upon  the  wrong  path ;  I 
made  a  halt  to  give  some  rest  to  our  tired  ^jnimftla^  and  sent 
the  guide  forward  alone  to  find  out  his  right  road.  Hungry, 
and  abovB  all,  thirsting  for  a  draught  of  water,  we  encamped 
in  the  shadow  of  a  rock-predpiee.  We  were  in  a  critical 
position.  I  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  our  guide  would 
ever  find  the  spring  in  this  desert  and  uniformly  barren 
mouBtainoTD  le^on  Andwhere  wasour  c»aTaaP  Had  it 
found  its  way  to  the  water  P  li^  as  hitherto  had  been  the 
case,  it  bad  followed  the  footmarks  of  my  ass,  which  were 
distingnished  singly  among  the  innumerable  tracka  of  camels, 
then  it  was  lost  like  ourselves.  We  waited  impatiently  for 
Seltm;  he  could  at  least  lead  us  back  to  the  Arab  huts, 
which  we  had  seen  the  previous  day.  But  one  hour  after 
the  other  passed  away :  Selim  did  not  come.  The  sun  rose 
higher,  and  deprived  us  of  the  narrow  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tain precipice,  beside  which  we  had  halted.  We  aat  ailent 
upon  the  burning  stonea.    We  did  not  venture  to  leave  the 
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apot  for  fear  of  missing  Selim*  Had  he  met  with  an  accif 
dent,  or  could  he  have  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  only  .to 
think  of  his  own  preservation,  and  to  leave  us  to  our  fate, 
which  is  said  to  have  happened  some  years  ago  to  three 
Turks,  in  this  same  desert,  who  were  never  seen  againf  .  Or 
was  Seltm  too  weary  to  return  hack  tons?  He  hadheenon 
foot  almost  fUl  the  way,  and  must  consequently  be  much 
more  exhausted  than  we  were. 

IVom  time  to  time  we  mounted  the  nearest  hei^ts^and 
&ed  off  our  guns*  All  in  vain !  We  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  cheerless  conviction  that  we  should  not 
see  our  guide  again.  After  waiting  four  hours,  mid-day  had 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  latest  time  to  start,  if  we  could 
still  cling  to  the  faint  hope  of  again  finding  out  the  Arab 
huts,  which  must  be  about  six  hours  distant  from  us*  To 
search  any  longer  for  the  spring  of  waiter  would  have  been 
madness,  as  even  Seltm  had  not  found  it ;  Gebel  Zoit,  where 
our  vessel  lay,  was  two  and  a  half  days'  journey  distant,  and 
the  Nile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  range,  five  days* 
joTimey  off:  the  camels  had  drank  nothing  for  four  days,  and 
the  ass  was  already  completely  exhausted. 

We,  therefore,  started  once  more.  My  companions  had 
done  everything  that  I  proposed,  but  I  never  felt  more 
fieverely  the  responsibility  I  was  under  for  others,  whose  liv»s 
were  at  stake  with  my  own,  than  when  forming  that  lingeiE^ 
ing  determination.  It  seemed  foolhardy  to  think  of  tsar 
veiling  without  our  guide,  only  directed  by  the  stars,  in  this 
totally  uninhabited  and  barren  mountainous  land,  lost  as  we 
tdready  were,  and  brought  still  more  out  of  our  right 
direction  by  the  crossed  and  crooked  paths  we  had  pursued 
during  the  night ;  nevertheless,  it  was  our  last  resouree. 

After  deliberating  for  some  time,  we  determined  to  rido 
back  to  the  principal  valley,  which  we  had  passed  through 
that  morning  so  full  of  hope;  the  endless  variety  of  bace^ 
jagged  mountain  precipices,  however,  and  the  valleys  withotit 
a  tree  or  bush,,  filled  only  with  rubbish  and  loose  atones^ 
leave  such  a  completely  umform  impression,  that  none  of  us 
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vrovld  ever  hare  Tecognised  this  principal  valle j,  had  we  not 
felt  sure  tbat  we  were  right  by  the  direction  and  probable  dia* 
tance.  At  the  outlet  of  this  valley  we  were  obliged  again  to 
eiiter  the  region  of  the  lower  hiUs,  between  which,  towarda 
the  south,  it  seemed  at  least  there  was  a  possibility  of  finding 
the  Arab  huts,  as  I  had  taken  the  position  of  the  magnet, 
w&  reference  to  the  highest  point  of  Doch&n,  from  the 
mountain  fortress,  which  was  not  too  &r  removed  from  that 
spot.  The  huts,  indeed,  were  so  concealed,  that  we  might 
ride  past  them  at  a  short  distance  without  observing  them ; 
perhaps,  even  the  mats  might  to-day  be  set  up  in  a  different 
place.  Thus  we  were  lost  in  the  wide,  burning  desert,  with- 
out a  guide,  tormented  by  increasing  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
so  £ur  as  human  calculation  went,  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
diance.  Silently  we  descended  in  the  burning,  mid-day 
heat,  each  occupied  with  his  own  reflections,  when  suddenly 
— ^I  shall  never  forget  that  moment — ^two  men  emerged  frcHn 
the  nearest  angle  of  the  rock ;  they  rushed  towards  us,  em- 
braced our  knees,  kissed  our  hands,  offered  us  water  from 
their  pitchers,  and  continued  to  repeat  their  congratulationa 
and  salutations  with  touching  joy.  "  El  hamdu  I'illah  !'* 
Praised  be  God !  sounded  from  all  sides.    We  were  saved. 

Our  caravan,  from  which  the  two  Arabs  came,  had  as  usual 
followed  our  traces,  and  therefore,  like  us,  got  into  the 
wrong  road;  but  Ibrahim  Aga,  soon  perceiving  our  error,, 
had  halted  early  in  the  day,  and  during  the  night  kindled 
small  fires  on  some  of  the  hills  with  the  scanty  materials 
for  burning  which  had  been  collected  with  difficuliy,  and  he 
had  almost  fired  off  aU  his  powder.  But  the  wind  blew 
towards  the  opposite  quarter,  and  we  heard  none  of  the  sig- 
nals of  our  anxious  comrades.  The  following  morning  they 
had  proceeded  onwards,  and  owing  to  Sheikh  Selftm's  sur- 
prising knowledge  of  the  locality,  though  he  had  only  once 
been  here  above  five-and-twenty  years  before,  they  reached 
the  road  to  the  spring.  ISTevertheless,  Ibrahim  Aga  made  the 
caravan  encamp  one  hour  before  arriving  at  it,  as  all  traces 
ai  us  had  disappeared,  and  anxious  about  our  fate,  he  sent 
patrols  of  Arabs  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  us. 
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How  strange,  then,  that  dniing  this  rerj  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  should  have  again  struck  into  the  great  valley,  wbete 
we  could  not  fieul  to  meet  this  message.  Ab  we  had  reached 
our  side  valley  over  the  mountain,  no  marks  of  oior  beasts 
could  lead  thither,  as  here  these  generally  disappeared  icpon 
the  stones ;  had  we  therefore  started  but  a  few  minutes  later, 
they  would  certainly  have  passed  us,  and  had  we  descended  liie 
valley  earlier  than  this,  we  should  have  forthwith  bent  our 
steps  to  the  right  towards  the  huts,  and  turned  our  backs  on 
the  caravan,  encamped  far  away  on  our  left  hand. 

About  two  o'clock  we  reached  the  encampment,  which  we 
entered  amidst  universal  cries  of  joy.  The  greatest  surprise 
was  expressed  at  not  finding  Selim  with  us — ^he  was  given 
up  by  all.  I  would  not,  however,  allow  the  camp  to  break 
up,  but  had  the  camels  at  once  led  alone  to  the  luring.  The 
Ajabs  were  again  sent  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  Sdlim, 
and  I  remained  the  rest  of  the  day  qui^ly  in  my  tent* 

Towards  evening  some  Arabs  returned  from  liie  spring, 
bearing  with  them,  upon  a  camel,  Selim,  hardly  in  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  his  feet  bleeding  and  bound  up.  .  He  had 
been  found  speechless,  lying  beside  the  reservoir  of  water, 
his  mouth  open,  his  body  swollen  from  having  taken  an  im- 
tnoderate  draught  of  the  water.  How  he  came  there  we 
could  not  immediately  learn,  for  he  answered  none  of  our 
questions.  He  must,  however,  have  at  length  found  his  way 
out  of  the  high  mountains  accidentally,  or  by  the  wonderM 
fiiculty  possessed  by  the  Arab  of  following  tracks.  At  pre- 
sent, perhaps,  it  was  rather  his  fears  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  from  the  wretched  trick  he  had 
played  us  which  rendered  him  speechless.  When  he  ob- 
served that  he  had  excited  our  compassion,  he  very  soon 
recovered.  I  no  longer,  however,  retained  him  near  my 
person,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey  took  the  old, 
trustworthy  Sheikh  SelAm  as  our  guide  in  front,  and  left  the 
former  beWnd  with  the  caravan. 

G-EBBL  DocHAN,  the  porphyry  mountain,  our  real  object 
in  this  district,  and  which  had  occasioned  the  whole  enter- 
prise, now  after  all  lay  far  behind  us.    We  had  been  riding 
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far  seveial  hours  continuously  at  its  base,  as  I  had  sus- 
pected eren  the  day  before,  in  spite  of  Selim's  assurance 
to  the  contrary,  for  we  had  incorrectly  fJEOicied  the  spring 
was  in  its  neighbourhood.  None  of  the  caravan  had  oyer 
seen  tiie  stone-quarries  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
colony  of  workmen.  Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  venture 
upon  a  second  attempt  the  following  day,  which  was  suc- 
cessfiil. 

I  set  out  at  daybreak  with  Max,  the  Sheikh  Sel&m,  and  a 
young,  active  Arab.  The  huts  had  not  been  observed  by  the 
carsvan,  and  were  also  situated  too  much  towards  the  east 
for  us.  We  therefore  rode  straight  towards  tihe  highest 
point  of  the  group  of  DochAn.  It  so  chanced,  that  just  as 
we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  we  met  an  Ab&di 
from  one  of  the  huts  with  some  camels,  for  which  he  was 
seeking  out  some  pasture  ground.  With  his  assistance  we 
soon  attained  our  object. 

We  &st  found  the  large  opeming  to  a  well  built  up  with 
unhewn  stones ;  it  was  12  feet  in  diameter,  but  was  now 
fiillen  to  pieces  and  filled  up  with  rubbish.  Five  pillars  were 
still  standing  on  the  western  side,  most  likely  formerly  be- 
longing to  a  covered  hall ;  a  sixth  was  demolished.  Three 
hundred  paces  fsurther  up  the  valley  a  temple,  now  in  ruins, 
was  erected  on  a  granite  rock  projecting  from  the  lefb  side 
of  the  valley.  The  walls  were  formed  of  unhewn  stenes,  the 
finer  parts  of  the  architecture  were,  however,  very  delicately 
chiselled  out  of  red  granite.  A  staircase  of  tweniy  steps  led 
from  the  north  te  the  paved  outer  court,  which  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  wsdl,  and  in  the  middle  stood  a  rough  granite 
altar.  On  the  left  hand  four  cell-chambers  were  attached  te 
this  court,  the  most  southern  of  which,  however,  had  partly 
fiiUen  with  its  rock-basis.  Another  small  chamber  had  been 
joined  te  these  as  the  rock  offered  space  for  it,  in  which 
stood  a  tolerably  large  altar,  but  also  without  inscriptions. 
In  front  of  these  chambers,  in  the  cenisre  of  the  court,  at  an 
elevation  of  several  feet,  and  with  a  foundation  of  sharply- 
cut  blocks  of  granite;  rose  an  Ionic  portico,  which  consisted 
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of  four  monolithic  slender  a^d  swelling  granite  edhoims^ 
whose  bases  and  voluted  capitals,  with  the  blo^  of  U^s 
gables  and  architraves,  lay  scattered  around  innamu  -ISm 
long  dedicatory  inscriptions  mentioned  that  Hke  templfer 
had  been  consecrated  under  the  !Eknperor  llAjyjoJss  ^  Zmnh 
Helios  Sebapis,  by  the  Eparch,  Bammius  Martuilb.  Ute 
the  left  of  the  well  the  ruins  of  the  town  are  siliniited  onM 
elevated  spot.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and,  as  U0ual»» 
fortified  with  towers.  In  the  centre  there  was  anotiiw  well, 
the  chief  requisite  of  ev^ry  station,  built  of  burnt  bri^Aa, 
and,  covered  with  a  coating  of  lime.  Eight  rou^,  sleadec^i 
granite  pillars  form  the  entrance  to  the  well.  :  . 

An  anci^at  precipitous  road  leads  to  the  adjotning  ntoon^ 
tain,  and  conducts  to  the  porphyry  quarries,  •  which  wew> 
situated  immediately  beneath  its  summit ;  they  furnished  tbe 
beautiful  deep  red  porphyry  which  is  displayed  in  so  mssap. 
monuments  of  the  imperial  time.  Broad  veins  ofiti  whkh: 
were  worked  to  a  considerable  depth,  passed  beiPiiean  An- 
other kind  of -rock  of  a  blue  colour,  spiinkled  with  whi^y 
and  a  rock  of  almost  a  red  brick  colour.  We  found  five 
or  six  quarries  beside  each  other,  the  largest  about  4<0.  paoest 
square.  I  could  nowhere  discover  wedge-holes  for  splittingi;: 
on  the  contrary,  the  bluish  rock  inmiediately  beside  tdb^ 
quarry,  which  was  pulverised  nearly  as  fine  as  sand,  seemed 
to  indicate  the  application  of  fire.  In  the  towB^alsi^X 
found  lofty  and  peculiar  heaps  of  ashes.  >; 

Erom  the  quarries  I  ascended  to  the  summit  cf  ^e 
mountain,  affording  an  extensive  and  glorious  prospect  ove^: 
the  mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  the  .plain,  whiohi 
declined  rapidly  from  the  hilly  district  to  b,  sandy  level  ^Xr^i 
tending  to  the  sea ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of.  the  bUie 
surface  of  the  water,  we  descried  the  lofty,  range. of  Tdr*  . 
Afber  I  had  taken  a  number  of  observations  with  the<€0)B|M^ss 
I  re-descended,  and  afber  simset  once  more  reached  our  osaaxp 
atthe-MoiE  Messaid. 

The  19th  of  March  we  crossed  the  plain  to  the  Enio^; 
mountains,  stretching  along  the  sea-coast,  which  we  traversed. 
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if  a  valley  nmAing  diagonaQj  across  them.  An  abttndnat 
iqtrtng  here  came  to  the  surface,  whose  rippling  waters  ac- 
conipaiiied  us  for  a  long  twhile.  It  might  be  considered 
the  Mm  Jkdinos  of  Pliny,  as  its  water  has  only  recently  be- 
eomebilu^ish  and  undrinkable,  from  the  bed  of  natron  on 
the  smfiicer  We  left  the  ruins  of  Abtt  Soha.b,  the  ancient 
IfyOB  %ormo9  or  Philoteras  partus,  on  our  right,  and  en- 
emnped  on  the  peninsula  of  Gihscheh,  which  is  called  by 
the  Arabs,  Kbbbtt,  from  the  sulphur  which  is  there  obtained. 

Yesterday  morning  we  rode  to  the  Bay  of  Gebel  Zeit,  be- 
tween the  Boned  mountains  and  the  sea*-shore.  The  Bange 
of  Tdr,  which  floated  before  sunrise  in  a  milky  blue  colour 
orer  ihe  surface  of  the  sea,  stood  out  faintly  from  the  sky ; 
its  outline  only  disappeared  with  the  rising  sun. 

Aftar  mid-day  we  arrived  at  Gsbsl  Zeit,  the  oil  moun- 
tain. Our  vessel,  which  had  been  appointed  to  meet  us 
from  Kossdr,  made  the  voyage  from  thence  in  six  days,  and 
had  already  waited  foul*  days  for  our  arrival.  The  camels 
were  distnissed  here,  and  returned  the  dame  evening. 

OtiQ  quarter  of  an  hour  north  of  our  anchorage  were  the 
Zketi^h  ;  such  is  the  name  given  to  five  or  six  pits,  hollowed 
out  in  the  sandy  shore,  or  in  the  rock,  and  which  fill  with 
blackish-brown  naphtha,  like  syrup.  A  few  years  ago  re- 
searisbes  were  set  on  foot  by  Em  Bey,  who  was  in  hopes  of 
fiading  coal  beneath,  though  hitherto  they  have  had  no  suc- 
cess. 

Yesterday  evening  it  was  a  perfect  calm.  It  was  only 
dating  the  night  that  a  Ught  wind  rose  from  the  north,  which 
we  immediately  availed  ourselves  of,  for  setting  sail.  With 
the*  wind  ia  our  favour  we  might  have  accomplished  the  pas- 
sage across  in  one  night;  but  now  the  day  is  again  drawing 
te^a  dose,  lind  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  port.  The  ship 
of  burden  scarcely  stirs,  though  the  long  oars  have  been  at 
length  set  in;  motion.  ,    '   .   ,  ' 

The  sailors  of  this  sea  are  very  different  from  those  on  the 
Nile.    Their  deportment  is  uiofe  reserved,  less  sly  and  sub-. 
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ser?itati^  Tkeir  soiigi^.iviiidi  cammeBce  at  the  fint  ^Mim  of 
the  oftTy  etmsiat  of  fragmcutafy  abort  linos,  which  am 
ftwt  hf  Que,  and'  are  taken  up  bj  anoibar,  while  the 
mamder  nUer  short  and  doep  grunting  soonda^  aa  am  aooDflhi 
pfiBimffiaty  at  oqmil  mtervids.  The  Baia,  on  an  rievated  anA^ 
rowa  along  vit^  ih»  others.  He  is  a  negro^  as  well  as  seremd. 
oUiers  among  the  sailors,  but  one  of  the  handaemeit.antf. 
strongest  Moors  that  I  ever  saw — ^a  real  Othello;  whm. 
m^ing  his  athletic  movements,  he  rolls  hia  yvUow-wkitei- 
eyes,  showafaiadassling  teeth,  and  gives  the  tone  to  the  aea^, 
leading  it  for  a  length  of  time^  wildh  a  shrill,  puemsig,  bnfer 
^flfnl 
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Ok  the^  ewning  of  Good  !Friday  we  knded  in  'Sttt  tf^ 
moKinlight.    The  harbour  is  now  9»  mvash  sanded  up,  that 
our  VEOsael  was  obHged  to  lie  off  sevend  hundred  paces^  tad' 
we  were  landed  in  a  htak.    We  were  net  on  sliore  by  tie 
old  Greek  NicoikA.  Jakki,  who  had  before  received  IBsnm^' 
BSE9,  Lfiofir  ns  Lasokdx,  Bitpvexja  IsxKBna^  and  other  * 
well<^known  travelers ;  and  he  had  ftvonrable  testimonials  1x^ 
produce  of  the  reception  they  had  met  with  from  him.  After 
long  negotiations  with  the  insolent  Arabs,  who,  when  #iey 
discovered  we  were  lA.  a  hnny,  and  that  they  weiw  hidli^> 
pensable  to  us,  endesnmred  in  all  ways  to  ov^rreadi'tNij  we*^ 
started  early  tlie  day  before  yesterday  from  Tdr,  limitliii^^ 
ourselves  to  what  was  absohitety  necessary  for  tile  iaeid^ 
journeys  and  we  s^it  the  vessel  to  await  us  at  Cape  Aeisr 


Our  road  led  in  a  due  northerly  direction  to  the  moaiih 
of  Wabi  HiBSAir,  aerOBS-the  plaia  of  Bih  0^:^ah,  wliieli, 
benag  fbm  ori^  hoars  bniad^  is  mtuftled  between  the  sea 
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ai&AinoQflfiatn.  Ob  fint  startiiig,  howeYcr,  I  macb  a  digres- 
jmm  t»  the  hot  tprings  of  Oibbi^  Bamicax^  They  ire 
situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  isolated  Use  of  moun- 
taaa%  isUeh,  eommencmg  one  hoar  to  the  north  of  Tftr, 
eaeteiiudb  to  the  sea-shore.  I  again  met  the  csffaran  at  the 
iPtQ  Off  El.Ha.1;  which  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  the  directr 
road,  biatween  gardens  of  palm-trees.  The  ground  gradoally 
rises  from  the  sea-eoast  to  hejond  this  well.  As  soon*  as  we 
got  av  open  prospect  over  the  whole  pkin,  and  to  the  lofty 
xaugB  which  desoends-  towards  the  south-west  in  a  steep  and 
•reguktrly  declining  chain  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pleninsula, 
I  took  the  points  of  the  compass,  with  i^erence  to  all  the 
places  of  any  note,  the  mouths  of  vaUeys,  and  sammits  of 
mmiiteins,  which  the  guides  were  able  to  name.  About 
half-past  five  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range. 
Hiere  dbieady,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  I  observed  the 
first  iSisruono  Inscription  on  the  black  blocks  of  stone.  A 
little  ferttier  on  we  came  to  the  small  piece  of  water  shaded 
by  some  palm»trees,  where  we  spent  the  night. 

Yesterday  we  traversed  the  Wadi  Hsbbjlit,  wbich  sepa-; 
rates  the  group  of  Serb&l  from  the  principal  range  of  fl-ebel 
WauL,  crossed  over  Nakb  b£  Egatti,  which  forms  the 
water-shed  between  the  west  and  east,  and  turning  from 
t&is  point  sonthwards,  over  Naeb  bl  Haiti,  the  wind-saddle, 
we  reached  the  Cobvbkt  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  the  sun  was 
aesfcting;  We  were  draihi,  like  other  travellers,  up  the  high 
waU  of  the  fiirtification',  to  the  entrance,  although  there  is 
mmtixeg  eBtronoe  throiigh  the  convent  garden,  or  more  level 
gsound^  but  whidi  they  are  only  fn  the  habit  of  using  from 
withinw  The  aged  and  worthy  prior,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Bobiii8Dn,liad  died  that  year  in  Cairo,  and  had  been  replaced 
l^aaotherj  Demetrius  Nicodemus,  who  is  said  to  hold  the' 
rank  of  a  bishop. 

As  it  is  a  Ghreek  convent,  instead  of  Easter  rgoicings  we 
oasBa  t«  a  strict  season  of  fasting.  But  independently  of 
that,  the  whole  life  and  habits  of  the  four  priests  and  twenty- 
one  lay  brothers  made  l)y  no  means  such  an  edifying  im- 

u2 
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preBsion  aa  we  might  have  expected  to  Mritness  ia  tfaia  fflot, 
Agloom7  spirit  of  weari9ome  sloth  and  ignocaoce  lumga  like 
a  cloud  of  mist  over  their  discontented  countenances;  .  X^ 
these  fugitives  from  this  world  of  cares  are  wandering 
Veneath  an  ever  cheerful  sky  of  moderate  temperaturey  ac^ 
alone  able,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  sultry  wilderness,  to 
refresh  themselves  beneath  the  dark  shade  of  the  ^jprewr, 
palm^  and  olive-tree,  and  have  besides  in  their  posseasion  a 
library  of  1500  volumes,  not  in  the  smallest  degree  consider- 
ing the  best  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended--^viz.^  a 

To-day  we  ascended  Gebel  Musa.  In  my  own  imagina- 
tion, and  by  the  descriptions  of  former  travellers^  it  formed 
the  actual  centre  of  the  whole  range ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Both  in  elevation  and  in  the  planimetrical  pojeotion 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  primitive  range,  it  forma  part  of 
the  north-eastern  slope.  The  convent  in  a  direct  line  is 
three  times  as  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  range  as  the 
western.  Even  Oebel  Katheiin,  situated  immediately  to  the 
south,  is  loftier  than  the  almost  concealed  summit  of  Gebel 
Musa,,  which  is  invisible  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding' 
<:ountry*  Still  higher  mountains  rise  on  the  farther  side  <^ 
Katherin,  but  in  steps,  as  for  example,  Uh  Bigust,  Abxt 
SoHEGEBE,  Qettab,  Scc,  as  far  as  Um  Sohomab,  which 
towers  up  over  all  the  others,  and  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  and  western  slope  of  the  whole  elevation, 
forming  the  principal  and  most  northern  vertebre  of  the  long 
backbone  of  the  range,  which  passes  down  to  the  south,  and 
determines  the  direction  of  the  whole  Peninsula.  All  the 
wixy  up.  Gebel  Musa,  along  with  the  various  spots  whioh  tire 
connected  with  holy  legends,  was  a  walk  ^idst  the  wildest 
4nd  grandest  natural  features ;  it  reminded  me  of  being  led 
through  a  castle  of  historical  renown,  where  the  |daces  of 
test  and  study,  &c.,  of  some  great  king  are  exhibited*. 

On  our  return  from  Gebel  Miisa,  we  ascended  the  actual 

*  «  Medicine  for  the  soul/*— Tb.  . 
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brow  of  tlie  so-called  Horbb,  which  Bobinsoii  regfords  as  the 
TBrx  SnsfM  instead  of  Gbbel  M^sa,  which  has  hitherto  been 
rierwed  as  such.  We  passed  several  hermit's  huts  and 
d^pekj  till  we  at  length  reached  one,  situated  in  a  rock j 
bitein,  behind  which  the  principal  mass  of  Horeb  rises  up 
aibruptly'  and  grandly.  There  is  no  accessible  road  to  it. 
We  ciphered  up,  first  through  a  precipitous  cleft  in  the 
roek^  then  oyer  the  brows  of  the  rock  towards  the  south. 
About  half-past  five  we  reached  the  summit,  just  above  the 
great  phun  of  SAha,  on  the  immense  roimd-formed  mountain 
top,  which  has  such  a  grand  appearance  from  the  plain. 
Bolnnson  seems  to  have  attempted  this  road  at  first,  but  to 
have  igiren  it  up  afterwards,  and  moimted  to  the  top  of 
Sessflf,  which  certainly  is  loftier,  but  situated  a  little  to  the 
westward,  and  does  not  project  into  the  plain  as  the  aetud. 
centnd  point,  like  the  knob  which  we  ascended.*  Our  conu 
paoions,  with  the  exception  of  one  active  Arab  boy,  had 
remain^  behind,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  a  dangerous  ascent. 
Even  this  site  did  not  allow  me  to  entertain  the  view  that 
Moses  ever  stood  upon  a  rock  that  was  visible  from  this 
valley,  if  the  narrative  is  to  be  understood  in  so  literal  a 
manner.  We  did  not  ascend  Gbbel  Katherin,  as  it  has  fewer 
historical  claims  even  than  Grebel  Mtisa. 
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On  Ae  Bed  JSea^  the  %lh  AprU,  1945, 

'I  SBGLtiL  employ  onr  tranquil  sea  voyage,  which  will  last 
for  several  days  longer,  in  arranging  the  various  materials  I 

*  These  are  the  exact  words  of  my  joumal,  and  as  they  were  under- 
stood by  letter,  p^  57S.  In  the  printed  report,  p.  S,  it  might  appear  as  if 
Bobinson  had  reUnqnished  the  ascent  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
moratwiii;  ia  the  memoir  of  the  ^bliotheca  Sacra,  this  is  mentioned 
as  a  mistake.  But  I  was  only  speaking  of  the  actual  brow  of  the 
mountain, which  projects  into  the  plain,  contrasted  with  the  loftier 
point,  though  situated  on  one  side,  which  was  ascended  by  Robinson*  : 


r2&A  WABX  X'  Sf^EIEH. 

'Jianre  iodimibei  «&  tbe  FeninBolay  and  ^mbhiix^  the  prindpiil 
^eveDtn  of  thb  episode  in  our  joumey.  I  elmUl  -send  ii  nune 
fd^ailed  accoosi  of  ft  from  Thebes.*  These  liiie*^  h^yvrMer, 
shall  be  lianded  orer  to  Seid  Sussdn  in  Qeneh^  aad  AM  be 
&rwacded  to  the  north  by  the  first  &pportxmty.  .   . 

We  left  the  ecmTent  on  the  25th  Maveh»  towards  evmifig; 
mad  paatsed  downwards  through  tbe  broad  Wa^i  b^  ScnsBifBE. 
I  selected  this  jronndaboi&t  way,  tw  formerly,  brfoee  the  ««iUl 
<defi]e  of  iNskb  el  Haui  was  rendered  passable,  this  idley  wsas 
ihe  coaly  way  by  which  the  Ismdites,  if  they  were  desisroiiB 
.cf  mardung  to  the  plains  of  Eftba,  eould  ha^e  readied  tiat 
jpot^t  We  Bpeni  the  night  in  i^e  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
::3iear  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Shsdeh  Sauh,  from  whom  it  se- 
m^m  the  name  of  Wa]>i  b'Schsikh.  In  the  lower  poeinnB 
]&{  the  lalley  we  first  meet  with  the  mimnaryielding  shraiia  «f 
T9sx{%X  and  the  Sinaitie  inscriptioinB  on  the  sides  of  tke 
Tailey  beeome  more  &equent.  Bixt  before  leacbsa^  tiie 
outlet  of  the  y^SiBj,  we  (juitted  it  and  climbed  «y^  to  ^ac 

'"  *  This  account,  which  I  addressed  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Prnssfa, 
irat  printed  while  I  was  still  absent  in  1S46,  under  the  tide  of  <*^9»6 
,<da  Prqfl  LepsiuM  0oi»  Tiebeit  naek  der  Maikmtel  des  Smai^  vtm  4  <tffo 
bis  zvm  14  April,  1845,"  Berlin,  with  two  maps — a  generid  map  pf  the 
Peninsula,  and  a  special  map  of  Serb&l  and  Wadi  Fir&n,  which  was 
drawn  by  G.  Erbkaro,  ihuh  mynotes^  or  statements,  litis  ^pdntad 
pamplilet  has  not  been  published,  but  only  distributed  to  a  few  pers<»s. 
Its  contents,  however,  have  become  better  known,  by  a  translation  into 
English  byCh.H.  Cottrell(**ATour  from  Thebes  to  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai,"  &c.  London,  1846),  and  into  French  by  F.  Pergameni 
("Voyage  dans  la  PresqMle  du  Sinai,  etc.,  lu  k  la  Societe  de  Geogca- 
pliie,  seances  du  21  Avril  Qt  4u  21  Mi^i..  JEi^trait  du  Bulletin  de  la 
Soc.  Geogr.,  Juin,  1847.**    Paris), 

•f  TheTWkb  el  fiami,  <'the  fiadaie  of  Wind,'*  is  an  extremely  wild 
and  Barrow  mountain  ravine,  tbe  deptba  of  which  are  imjpaasablf^  on 
jiccount  of  its  steep  precipices.  The  road  must  have  been  constructed 
"wiHi  great  skm  along  the  western  mountain  precipice;  an^  Is  fn  mhkf 
places  hewn  out  of  the  rock;  in  others,  the  crumbling  ground  has  been 
pwred  n^th  great  ilat  stoaea.  Ttoe  «aB'  be  no  4oabt  that  ti»»  daring 
^ath  was  osdy  nade  after  the  erection  of  ^e  convent,  to  mait£fcaaa 
«ioser  Gonneetion  with  the  town  of  ^anui,  which,  till  tiiat  time,  emfid 
vefy  %e  veadnd  by  tlie  ioag  ^oei^ai  mie  Humigb  ilie  WaA^t^ 
iieheikh. 

'   %  The  Tmiariv  CkiUha  mamnfem  of  Ehrenberg.    Bee  WSiSamk:, 
Mid.  Bg*aDdTlMfbet,iL,4ei.-.TR.  <  v^ 


ieft  iBtotibB  WtUDsSnjur.^wUdi- lower  ^bMttjciad'fte  "Wadi 
V  Jehaikk,  ia  «pder  to  feaoh  die  fi»et  ^  (SskbaXii  4gr  tiie 
jboplmiToad  from  tkuk  Wo  had  alreadjfreqmailljflBeii  at 
)0i»iy  spauBg  on  tlie  load  tke  koge  voekj^amndl  ^aing 
wbow  ishe  saxroaBdmg  BUMmtainous  dfatrict,  and  the  aaeovmis 
fjiaan  w  bj  tha  ArdM,  of  the  fertile  and  irrigated  Wia»i 
* J^Eitfr  at  ita  baae^  had  long  made  me  desirouB  of  beoeaiHig 
^ettey  aoquaiated  with  it  I  had  resohred  to  ascend  tiie 
^nemftMii,  and  therefope  made  them  lead  us  into  the  Wabi 
iBaof^that  nine  down  Irem  the  moimtain  mlo  the  WadiBdAf, 
rvAidk  panaee  fdcmg  Serb^  Alter  riding  npwarda  of  an  hour 
iB  Hob  ¥81107,  we- eame  to  an  old  stone  hub,  whieh  might 
ItfRO  01160  ahdtered  a  hennit;  soon  afterwards  we  found 
imne  Asab  t^its,  and  at  a  short  distance  beyond  these, 
Wvnal  Sitfceto-tpees,  which  we  selected  for  our  {3aoe  c^ 
iMieampment. 

*  On  the  27th  March  w«  rose  earij  to  ascend  the  moontain 
Derb  e^  derMl.  The  lame  road  to  Serbfti  leads  from  Wabi 
^EB^ET-  through  Wadi  Alej&t  to  the  moimtain.  We  were 
forced  to  ^  round  its  south-eastern  eztremitj,  and  ascend 
behind  from  the  south,  as  it  woidd  have  been  far  beyond  oinr 
^wors  to  damber  up  the  heights  through  the  EimraTme, 
whidi  descends  precipitously,  and  in  a  direct  line  between 
^ke  two  eastern  summits.  One  quarter  of  an  hour  abo?e 
4mr  encampment  we  came  to  a  spring,  shaded  by  Nobek, 
HamAda,  and  Palm-trees,  whose  fresh,  pure  water,  was 
^Wsfied  round  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  We  then  olimbed 
over  a  small  rib  of  the  mountaiu,  on  whieh  there  again 
<Mood'  se^f^oral  amcient  stone  houses,  down  into  another  branch 
MH  the  Bim  Tslley  (]EUm  el  meh&sni),  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
tudTreaehed  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  moustain.  JPram 
iAm  point  we  puisaed  a  paved  road  of  rock,  which  was  even 
isometimes  supported  by  nuncmry  work.  This  led  fa  to  tm 
>u£tificial  terrace  and  a  wall,  the  remains,  as  it  appeared,  of  a 
banao  that  had  been  destroyed,  and  to  a  cool  spring,  shaded 
by  tail  reeds,  a  palm-tree,  and  several  Jassur  bushes*  (from 

::  «  ne  Mimga  (B^iitru.  dSQ  WiOmoii'a  Mod.  Xf.aadi;kshe%iL, 
404.— Ta. 
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whi^  the  MoBes  rods  are  cut) ;  the  whole  sioiusMtt  jfl*Ji^ 
ovjergrown  witii  Hiibak,  amdother  sweet-smelling  heAs.  Jkmft* 
minutes  further  on  we  came  to  seyeral  caves  in  tba.  Jrocl^ 
which  puce  served  as  hermiVs  cells ;  and  after  wandeinif  dbr 
.almost  four  hours  we  reached  a  small  plateau  q^smiding;:  Oil: 
between  the  summits,  where  we  again  found,  n  hMM^iWitk 
two  rooms.  A  road  led  over  this  level  ground  to  the  «dge:o£ 
the  western  «ide  of  the  mountain,  which  sinks  at  first  ateq» 
and. rugged,  then  in  more  gently-inclined  wide  rihsi  to, Ike 
sandy  plain  of  Ei.  GVah,  and  here  disclosed  to  xoeAcrew 
the  sea  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  opposite  coasts  a&d  Hm^ 
Egyptian  chain  of  mountains  bounding  it.  Erom  thia^KMnt 
the  rock-path  suddenly  descended  along  the  ragged  ampntftifl 
declivity  into  a  wild,  deep  basin,  round  which  the  &^  trnxmr 
mits  of  Serbftl  meet  in  a  semicircle,  forming  om  wifjiv^ 
crown.  In  the  middle  of  this  basin,  called  W^AX  Ssi^^^Mi^ 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  convent,  to  which  the  mowtl^  path 
leads,  which  unfortunately  we  had  not  time  to  vi«it«* 

I  therefore  returned  across  the  level  space,  and  theiit  bogaa 
to  ascend  the  most  southern  of  the  summits  of  Serhftl.  Whan. 
I  had  almost  got  to  the  top  of  the  precipitous  height,  I  thcKUght 
I  observed  that  the  second  summit  was  somewhat  higher,  and 
therefore  hastened  down  again,  and  sought  out  «  way  to 
Teach  this.  We  passed  a  small  piece  of  water,  nod  wtrae 
obliged  to  go  almost  round  the  whole  basin,  till  we.atiei^ftii 
succeeded  in  clambering  up  it,  from  the  northrOaat  side« 
Here,  to  my  astonishment,  between  the  two  points  in|o  vihich 
the  summit  is  divided,  I  found  a  sopiall  level  vajley^  |i|e9l^ 
fully  supplied  with  shrubs  and  herbs,  and  from  thia:  l^>i^ 
ascended  the  one,  then  the  other  point,  and  by  the  anii^t^npo 
of,  VQj  guide,  who  was  conversant  with  the  spot,  I  tqc^  jl^. 

*  It  wemB  that  this  convent  has  not  been  visited  by  any  yetf'ieeeo/t 
trayellerfli.  Even  Borckhardt,  who  calls  it  Sigillm  did  not  dciom^  to 
it,  but  heard  that  it  was  well  built,  spacious,  and  fdso  provide^  vilh  a 
well,  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  (Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  610:)  ^It  is 
mndi  to  be  desired  tiiat  more  exact  accounts  could  be  obtainad  of:  this 
convent,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  basin  of  Serb&l,  at  it  p^sMi^ 
is  one  of  the  oldest,  at  any  rate  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  t^enin* 
snla,  as  is  proved  by  the  Tock-road  to  it  from  Pharan,  constmcteii  i^th 
much  skiU  and  difficulty.  ■  * 
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fobimot^^  4k»iipa88  with  rrferenoe  to  all  the  places  of 
xmb^mlAck  might  here  be  Boiyeyed  in  the  wide  homon. 
ybr^fatjiwice,  I  could  clearly  perceive  how  the  moimtaiii 
eoiiuSiAa  h^yond  Gebel  H&sa  continue  to  lise  higher,  and 
tiM  tk^dMttit  XJm  Sohomab  rose  above  all  the  others*  We 
dUlBo#^«et  out  on  our  return  till  four  o'clock,  eo  that  we 
"^im^iits^igdd  to  avoid  the  circuitous  Toad  by  which  we  had 
a^oeoded;  unless  we  were  desirous  of  being  overtaken  by  dark* 
ii8M.  We  therefore  determined  to  leap  down,  from  block  to 
Udd&Mke  diamois,  and  follow  the  precipitous  rocky  ravine, 
wkk^  Jed  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  our  camp  in  Wadi 
Btm^  and  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  with  IxemUing  knees,  we 
rCHU^ed  mr  tent  by  this  impracticable  patii,  the  most  di& 
cult  ind  the  most  &tiguing  that  I  ever  trod  in  the  whole 
cfltfisofttylife. 

.  Hifir  fl^owing  day  we  proceeded  farther,  and  passing 
throi^  Wadi  Sel4f,  and  the  lowest  part  of  Wadi  e'  Scheikl^ 
we  reached  the  Wadi  Fi&Air — ^this  most  precious  jewel  of 
the  PeisBHnila,  with  its  Palms  and  groves  of  Tar£ei,  on  the 
banks  of  a  lovely  rushing  stream,  which,  winding  among 
sbrobs  and  flowers,  conducted  us  to  the  old  convent  inoun* 
tain  of  the  town  of  Phaeak,  the  Fibak  of  the  present  day. 
Everything  that  we  had  hitherto  seen,  and  what  we  after* 
warda  saw,  was  naked,  stony  desert  compared  to  this  fertile 
otm^  abounding  in  wood  and  water.  For  the  first  tinie 
sinee  we  had  left  the  Nile  valley,  we  once  more  walked 
oxi' ecift  black  earth,  obliged  to  defend  ourselves  with  our 
arafal'Iroin  the  overhanging  leafy  branches,  and  we  heard 
sS^^big  birds  warbling  in  the  thick  foliage.  At  the  point 
-whl^^  broad  Wadi  Aley&t,  desoendiog  from  Serb&l,  enters 
WMi  i^Mn,  and  where  the  valley  spreads  out  into  a  spacious 
leffe^4iraet,.there  rises  in  the  centre  of  it  a  rocky  hill  called 
I£eASfii3!?,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aiici^t  convent  building.  At  its  foot  stood  once  a  magnifi. 
c^t  dHureh,  constructed  of  well-hewn  blocks  of  sandstone,  the 
rukis  of  which  are  built  into  the  houses  of  the  town  situated 
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jnenible  z^k-iBscriptioaa^tDAwdi,  MBsrouadBd  fajr  lUn  ani 
IStbeik  trees,  nffaere  I  ej^qrod  s^  wi&tt  ;|)roiiyni»'«of  4fae 
su^^tk  moimiain  diain.  Apavi  Irom  all  i^iitiim  laoiwi-, 
tamSy-SBd  united  into  cneidiigle  anaai,  Serbftl  «es,  «fe  'taalb 
an  afliope  of  modaraiie  iDdination,  sAeewmedBm  sisef  ^pim- 
^ees,  witii  eiiaima^  to  tlie  keightx^f  60Q0  feet  (abavs^tkecea^. 
Jio^iiiig  oould  «qual  <^e  scene  when  the  lalleja  .eiad  *km 
moantaias  aroB&d .  weee  already  veiled  in  the  abadomi  4£ 
Aighty  and  the  simmnte  of  the  mountain  atfll  ^owed  above 
die  colourless  gz^,  Jike  a  fleij  elond  in  the  sinking^iub 

Hhe  following  momiDg  I  lepeated  my  wmt  to  Wadi 
tAleyAt^  and  eompleted  my  obsermtioDS  of  iked  whole  <d  this 
xemarkable  distnd^  the  pnineipal  features  of  whidlL  I  had 
already  noted  down  from  the  summit  of  SerboL 
.  TbB  moat  fertile  district  of  Wndi  £ir&n  is  enclosed  be- 
tween two  JuUb  which  rise  &om  the  centre  of  the  yallegr ; 
&e  upper  one  of  these  two  is  called  £l  Buzb,  the  ionffir, 
aitusted  at  the  oiriilet  of  Wadi  Aleydt,  Mmwawaw  or  JSbbs* 
1UJ*.  In  very  ancient  times  the  Talley  a.ppeais  to  hays  Jmbu 
dosed  in  here,  and  the  waters  rushing  down  feoan  ay.;aide8y 
esren  fiom  Oebel  Miisa^  into  this  baam,  appeacr  to  faaoReiimited 
into  a  lake.  It  is  only  in  i^  manner  that  we  eaa  explain  the 
wety  remarkable  deposit  of  earth,  which  extends  along  the 
4nies  m£  the  va&ey  to  betweffli  eighty  jond  a  hundoed  feet 
high,  and  no  deubt  it  is  this  remarkable  position  ef  EixAiiy 
as  the  lowest  pcnnt-^a  huBge.  moaataimna  daatrid^ ivhich 
oeeaaiQne  the  unusual  suppiy  of  water  that  issues  feiik  at 
thispoint. 

.  I>iredfy  behind  the  convent  hill  we  feund.the  nartow  bed 
of  the  valley  as  stimy  and  barren  as  the  more  elecated 
^UsySf  although  :the  brook  was  still  wible  by  our  aide  for 
halfan  hour.  The  violent  izraptioQa  of  those  primitive  wtfteiai 
permitted  no  moire  deposits  of  earth  in  this  spot^.  ^It  was 
mky  at  ihe  next  still  move  jdedded  bend  of  i^  vaUeyv  ®>>11<9^ 
fib  Hnasns^  that  a  few  zmore  groups  of  palm-treea  appettrsd. 
Here  the  brook  disappeaned  in  aieiielt  of  the  xeok,  aaaiud* 


AuiywB i#  bad  bmtst  forth  tebind  Bufib,  axiA  ve  did/ini  woe 

ilJtgttmv 

.;  <AII«r  being  fiiB  homv  on  the  Toad,  we  quii^^dWa^Iitlii, 
jfcbst  here  turned  off  to  the  left  hand  towards  l^e  sea,  and-^re 
emerged  :&om  the  primitive  jnonntains  into  a  m€»re  level 
isegtoa  of  sandstone.  The  loftier  range  retreated  towards  the 
nort^^west,  and  encircled  in  a  great  bow  the  hillj,  sandf 
idyMKict  that  we  trareraed.  We  next  eame  to  the  Wabu 
•MociitaKKBy  the  ^TaHej  wilii  inscriptionsy'^  which  derives 
its  name  froan  the  immense  numbers  of  inscriptions  whieh 
Are  t»  be  fevmd  here  in  several  phices.  It  is  easy  to  per^ 
Mve,  tiiat  it  is  those  places  sheltered  from  the  mid^daj 
ann,  whidi  invited  passing  travellers  on  the  road  to  FirKa 
io  eng^rsfe  their  names  and  short  mottoes  in  the  soft  roA. 
We  took  impressions  on  paper  of  as  many  of  them  as  *we 
jooidd  obtain,  or  copied  with  1^  pen  those  whieh  were  less 
jadapted  ior  an  impression.  We  Ibimd  these  inseriptions 
scattered  singly,  in  the  most  varions,  a&d^  frequently  vcny 
Temote  places  of  the  Peninsula,  and  taking  then  altogether, 
1  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  engraved  by  Hie 
inhabitants  of  the  country  dunng  the  first  centuries  beSbrsMd 
«lter  Christ.  - 1  sometixnes  fbund  them  cut  over  more  aoci^rt; 
jGrreek  names,  and  not  unfrequendy  Christian  eiosses  are 
^connected  with  them.  These  inscriptions  ore  habitual]^ 
ealled  Shtaitic,  which  would  not  be  inappropriate,  if  therel^ 
Hie  whole  Benxnsula  of  Binai  was  intended  to  be  desigiated 
•as  the  spot  where  they  sre  found.  But  we  must  observe,  that 
iMd  Oebel  M^sa  itself,  whi<^  is  regarded  as  Sinai,  very  few 
Anf^  and  short  inscriptions  of  this  kind  have  been  foimd, 
«ueh  as  those  which,  after  careful  observation,  are  to  be  met 
mi&i  m  almost  all  erpots  adapted  to  them,  but  that,«n1^ 
contrary,  their  actual  centre  was  rather  PHiJtAjr,  at  the  fool 
ef  ShesBAii. 

Oft  the^lst  of  March  we  i^in  reached  the  lofby  ehain 
w^B^i^  toniB  back  from  the  east,  and  meidied  throagjh 
WadiQeneh  into  the  small  Wxdi  MjLQVLjtMA^whkii  branches 
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off  from  it)  and  in  which  this  sandstone  and  pnmitilr^  rocjfe 
border  on  one  another.  Here  we  found,  high  up  in  the 
northern  sandstone  precipices,  the  remarkable  Egjrptian  rock 
stele  belonging  to  the  earliest  monuments  genenulj  known 
to  us  among  Egyptian  antiquities.*  As  early  as  the  4tli 
Manethonic  Dynasty,  the  same  which  built  the  great  Pyra» 
mids  of  Gizeh,  in  Egypt,  more  than  3000  years  before  bur 
era>  copper  mines  were  discovered  in  this  wilderness,  which 
were  worked  by  a  colony  of  labourers.  Even  then  the  Penin^ 
sula  was  inhabited  by  Asiatic,  probably  Semetic  races,  for 
which  reason  we  frequently  see  the  Pharaoh  represented  iid 
those  rock-images  as  conqueror  over  the  enemies  of  Egypt. 
Almost  all  the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  Old  Monarchy ;  we 
only  found  one  from  the  period  when  King  Tuthmosis  Ilil 
and  his  sister  reigned  together.  \ 

From  this  point  I  was  anxious  to  take  the  shortest  roa^ 
to  the  second  place  in  the  Peninsula,  where  there  are  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments,  Sabbut  el  Chadem.  But  there  was 
no  direct  road  over  this  lofty  range  to  its  slope  on  the  other 
and  north-easterly  side,  so  we  were  obliged  to  return  to 
Wadi  Mosjltteb,  and  get  across  the  mountains  by  a  very 
circuitous  route  through  Wadi  Sittebe  and  Wabi  Sich. 
As  we  again  emerged,  we  had  the  immeasurable  phiteau  in 
front  of  us,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  north  of  th^ 
Peninsula,  and  consists  of  one  single  vast  bed  of  sandstone. 
This,  however,  descends  towards  the  south  by  two  steps,  so 
that  the  prospect  seems  as  if  it  were  bounded  by  two  Jofty 
mountain  precipices  retreating  at  about  equal  distances  into 
the  far  distance.  The  descent  nearest  to  the  south,  called 
%"  TiH,  sinks  to  a  flat,  broad  sandy  valley,  Debbet  e'  Bah* 
LEH,  while  the  masses  of  sandstone  rock,  on  this  side,  seem 
to  be  as  high  as  the  general  plateau. 

On  a  terrace  protruding  far  into  the  broad  valley,  which  we 
climbed  with  great  difficulty,  are  the  wonderful  monuments  of 
Sabbut  el  Ghadem,  which  appear  no  less  so,  even  to  those 

•  Denkmil^  Abth.  IL,  BL  2,  lis,  137, 140, 152 ;  IIL,  28. 
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whQ^  ar^  pi^pttred  to  bebold  them.  The  oldest  representation» 
W  us  also  here  into  the  Old  Monarchy,  but  only  as  far  back 
as  its  last  dynasty,  the  twelfth  of  the  Manethonic  list.  In 
this  period,  under  Amekemha  III.,  a  small  rock-grotto  was 
e^Qavated^  and  furnished  with  an  ante-chamber;  lofty  steles 
were  erected  outside,  at  different  distances,  and  without  any 
determined  arrangement,  the  one  lying  most  remote  being 
a  sl^ort  quarter  of  an  hour  distant  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  plateau.  During  the  New  Monarchy,  Tuthmosis  III. 
enlarged  the  building  towards  the  west,  and  added  a  small 
pylpn  with  an  outer  court.  The  later  kings  had  built 
an  additional  long  series  of  chambers,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  in  the  same  direction,  solely,  as  it  appears,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  memorial  stele  erected  upon  them 
from  the  weather,  especially  from  the  sharp  wind,  often 
loaded,  with  sand,  which  has  now  almost  totally  destroyed 
the  ancient  steles,  which  were  even  at  that  time  unpro- 
tected. The  latest  stele  exhibits  the  Shields  of  the  last  king 
of  the  19th  Dynasty,  therefore  since  that  time,  or  soon  after- 
wardsy  the  place  was  probably  deserted  by  the  Egyptians. 
I  The  divinity  who  was  here  peculiarly  worshipped  in  the 

I  New  Monarchy,  was  Hathoe,  with  the  epithet  which  is  also 

j  found  in  the  Wadi  Maghllra,  "  Mistress  of  Matkat" — ».  e.  of 

the  copper  country^  for  mafka  in  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as 
I  still  in  the  Coptic  language,  meant  "copper.**    Therefore 

no  doubt  copper  was  also  obtained  here.  This  was  confirmed 
by  a  peculiar  appearance,  which,  strange  to  say,  seems  to 
have  been  left  unnoticed  by  all  previous  travellers.  To  the 
east  and  west,  namely  of  the  temple,  may  be  seen  great 
"'  mounds  of.  slag,  which,  by  their  black  colour,  form  a  strong 

contrast  with  all  that  surrounds  them.  These  artificial  ele- 
vations, the  largest  of  which  is  256  paces  long,  and  from  60 
to  120  biroad,  are  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  forming  a 
terrace  that  projects  into  the  valley ;  they  are  coated  oyer 
with  a  solid  crust  of  slag  between  4  and  6  feet  thick,  and 
are  covered  to  their  base  with  separate  fragments  of  slag 
to  tho  d^h  of  12  to  1&  feet.     The  ground  shows  that 


tbof  iaSaem  coiddi  sot  hsLiik  been  Edtoated  in  iSie  ii 
neigSboarhoody  tiieir  site  might,  however,  etm\y  ki»  lUs^^ 
coTeredBy  tiie  &ncieat  roads,  which  axe  still  visible,  leafing^ 
to  the  moiuitain  range,  but  unfortanatelj  we  had  not  auft» 
dienti  time  to  accomplish  this.  Hence  it  appears  tbit  this' 
open  iq^t  was  probably  seleeted  merely  for  smelting  the  oi*ej 
on  aeeotint.  of  the  keen  draught  of  wind,  whieh,  as  wo  were- 
aaaured  by  the  Arabs,  is  here  almost  incessantly  blowing. 

Tho  3id  of  April  we  rode  on  farther,  visited  the  Wai£' 
Nluftb^  in  which  we  also  found  the  traces  of  ancient  smelling' 
places,  and  tibe  following  d^,  towards  evening,  reached  our 
siHp,  whieh  had  been  wailabg  for  ns  several  days,  in  the  has<^' 
boor  of  Abut  ZuiImbk. 

Wt  here,  to  our  no  small  surprise,  found  four  Ghstaan 
joomeyBien;  two  of  them  Prussians,  from  the  district  of  thi& 
N eisee,  in  Sflesia.  They  had  started  from  Cairo  with  the 
intention  of  visitiii^  SSinai,  and  reached  Suez  safely ;  had  1^ee& 
waited  in  vain  for  a  ship,  and  at  length,  like  genuine  modern^ 
Croi^erar,  started  alone  to  attain  their  bold  olgect.  They 
had  been  told  (hardly  in  good  German)  that  the  way  wac^ 
shorty,  and  could  not  be  missed,  and  that  there  was  no  want 
of  water.  Possessed  with  this  happy  belief,  their  pilgrim's 
bottle  :filled  to  the  brim,  they  entcnred  the  wilderness.  Boet' 
the  footsteps  of  the  children  of  Israel  had  long  since  disap^ 
peared,  and  no  pillar  of  smoke  went  before  them«  The  third  • 
day  they  lost  their  wzty,  their  bread  was  c^nflumed,  they 
had  missed  the  wells,  had  several  times  been  sto|^>eid  by 
Arabs,  and  only  eaeap^d  being  robbed  because  they  possessed' 
nothing  worth  robbing;  and  thus  they  certainly  would' 
have  been  starved  in  the  wilderness,  had  they  not  looked- 
down  from,  the  mountains  and  beheld  our  vessel  on  the  coast 
manyr  htxtcs  distant,  and  fortunately  reached  it  befoie  omr-' 
arriral;  Oh  my  inquiring  about  the  trades,  to  perfect  which, 
tibey  Imd  undeid;aiken  this  journey  to  the  !l^st,  and  also^ 
whether  i&ey  hoped  to  find  employment  with  the  monks  oti* 
Mknunt  jSinai,  as  they  had  no  money  with  them,  it  appeared' 
tiflit;  one  was  a  carpi^nter,  who  was  in  hopes  of  making  him-^ 
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MifterjtmM  1^6119 ;  Iwai^ahs!  compelled  to  infbrm  him^ 
Aofe  he  -v^cmM  hav«  to  compete  with  a  kyi-hrother  in  that  de» 
]^«rtoeiit  f  the  eitiier  -was  a  dioemaker,  the  third  a  stocking* 
itemeit,  and  the  fourth^  after  some  hesitatioi),  confessed  thate 
he  irae  a  woman's  taikir.  Nothing  remained  hut  to  take  tiiesv 
sfiorange  people^  along  with  ns  in  the  vessel,  aMon^  thej  were 
regarded  witii  a  jealon^eje  bj  the  sailors,  as  we  began  te 
fe^  flome'ecareity  in  the  sopplj  of  water.  I  hmded  them  afe 
Tdr,  and  arranged  that  some  one  should  accompany  them. 
liieDeef  to^  the  convent. 

Bfesidee/CheTemaTfaible  BgypHwn  monnmeatal  sites  ef  tbiw 
oappef  eonntry,  and  the  so-called  ^nakic  inscriptions,  Ir 
chiefly  occupied  dkiring  the  jonmey  with  geographieait 
in  connection  wifch  the  aojoum  of  the  JbraditeM  cur 
thftPeiiBlBola.  I  thinic  I  hare  arrived  at  some  residta  witfax 
req)ecttD  thn,  deviating;  indeed,  in  essential  points,  from  what; 
hflffliitiiertobeeit  admitted ;  biit  if  they  are  correct,  they  for-' 
nish  some  important  features  for  the  historical  and  gei%»^: 
phiea}  bibkgraund  of  that  mcxst  important  event  in  the.  Old 
Itetament..  I  wiffhere  only  point  out  briefly  some  ^  th»« 
^SaxeS  ^oinis^  <^  which  I  will  say  more  when  I  write  ^m^ 
Thebes. 

I  became  doabfilb}^  even  in^iiie  ecmvent  at  Gxbxii  Mimv 
wlMthfflrthe  holj  mount  of  the  lawgiving  could  have  been' 
siiiiabed  here;  Siiooe  I  have  seen  Ssbbal  and  Wadi  Fibjut 
atrits  base,  besides  a  great  part  of  the  rest  ^  the  country,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  Sebbax  must  be  recognised  asf 
SDriit^  in  preference  to  theother.* 

I^e  Ibeiikish  Iradilbn  of  the  present  day  is  of  no  value 
to^  tibe  nnplrejndiiBed  inquirer.t'   Whoer^  has  once  €iecn<*« 

t  I  fiad  all  whose  judgment  is  of  any  weight  holding  this  same 
opinioii.  KobinsoD,  especially,  has  the  merit  of  having  deared  away 
many  old  prejudices  of  this  nature.  But  evea  Bnrtkliardt  Bor-  lltfle 
aBamid  hH  jvdgmtet  tar  be  ankM  by  tte  authority  cf  tradition,  thsit 
hesUd  HOC  acmple  te  pisee  Ida  reasoii>  ibr  traatpoiiing'  tin  eamcant  af^ 
SiBww tttCtebtl Miiga, lathaa ontatiatageticaicBiiakiMi slinaii  ^Xkav.hi' 
Syria,  p*  609.) 
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pied  liimdelf  eflrnesflj  with  such  matters  is  aWMMr  of 
Even  in  r  Jerusalem  it  is  for  the  most  part  useless^  and 
has  not  the  slightest  weight,  if  unsupported  hj  origitifil 
authorities,  how  much  more  so  in  the  Peninsula  of  {Knm; 
where  far  more  remote  questions,  both  as*to  thne  tmd 
place,  are  treated 'of.  In  the  long:  interval  of  time  be^ 
tween  the  law-giving  and  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  Sinai  is  only  once  mentioned  in  a  passage  referring  to  a 
later  historical  event,  as  the  • "  Mount  of  GK>d,  Hobxb,**  to 
which  Elijah  retires.*  It  would,  in  fact,  be  most  strange  if 
the  tradition  liad  neyer  received  an  interruption  during  this 
period,  ialthough  the  population  of  the  Peninsula  had  mean- 
time changed  so  much  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  point  out 
with  certainty  a  single  Old  Testament  name  for  a  lodalify ; 
and  evei^  the  Greeks  and  Somans  were  unacquainted  wk;h^ 
those  ancient  designations.f  We  are,  therefore,  referred 
solely  to  the  Mosaic  narratire  to  prore  the  correctness  of  our 
present  assumptions. 

We  must  fiirther  premise  with  respect  to  this,  that  the 
general  geographical  Conditions  of  the  Peninsula  haveriDbt 
essentially  altered  since  the  days  of  Moses.  Whoeyer  takes 
refuge  in  the  opposite  supposition,  may  indeed  prove  eveiy- 
thing,  but  for  that  very  reason  proves  nothing.  It  is,  how- 
ever,, just  as  important  to  bear  in  mind  tdistinctly  the  hit^ 
torical  conditions  of  the  different  periods,  because  these 
indeed  were  calculated  to  produce  partitd  alteratioiur  of  par- 
ticular districts. 

Accordingly,  no  one  will  be  able  to  deny  that"WATrt 
¥nUK,.  abounding  at  all  times,  and  therefore  in  the  1dme  of 
Moses,  in  water,  and  possessing  a  rich  soil,  must/ in  conse- 
quence of  its  incomparable  fertility  and  its  inexhaustible 
rapid  stream,  have  been  the  most  important  and  the  most  d(^- 

*  I  KinsfS  xir.  8.— Tr. 
.  t  The  name  of  Firak,  formerly  Fhaban,  is,  indeed,  evidently  tiie 
Aame  at  Paban  in  the  Bible;-  bnt it  is  equally  certain  that  this  name 
has,  altered  xts  meaning  with  reference  to  the  locality.    All  other  torn-  '■ 
parisons  of  names  cannot  be  in  the  least  depended  on. 
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ioanUB  eenlml  spot  of  Ike  whole  Peninsula.  Vat  this  wonder^ 
hi  OaBifi)'  in  the  centre  of  the  ever  barren  wilderness^  wm 
subject  evoBQ  tben^  as  now,  to  the  general  conditions  of 
the  anrfsuse  of  the  ground  in  that  country.  On  the  of^er 
hand,  it  is  however  no  less  certain,  that  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  convent  of  Gbbsl  MrsA  was  formerly,  in  spite  xji 
the  scanty  qprings  of  water  also  appearing  on  the  snrfiwe 
there^  bat  which  merdy  moisten  the  ground  immediately 
surrounding  them,  just  as  barren  as  all  the  other  parts  of 
that  mountainous  wilderness,  only  furnishing  sufficient  water 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  convent  by  means  of  a  draw-well 
dug  into  the  rock  ;*  and  after  more  than  a  thousand  years 
of  artijBdal  irrigation,  the  most  careful  employment  of  ev^ 
means'  of  cultivation  only  enabled  them  to  make  small 
plantations,  such  as  exist  there  at  the  present  timet  In 
ancient  times  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  making 
that  wilderness  habitable  by  artificial  means,  the  rather  as  it 
was  situated  away  from  the  great  roads  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  formed  an  actual  €ul 
de  saOf  with  only  one  single  entrance  through  the  Wadi 
e'  Scheikh. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  spot  in  the  Penin* 
sulft  which  was  a  position  of  great  importance  long  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  in  his  days,  but  has  lost  it 
since  that  time :  it  is  the  harbour  of  Abu  Zeuheh.  It 
was  to  this  point  that  the  roads  led  Scorn  the  three  different 
mines  that  hitherto  we  have  become  acquainted  with.  They 
prpcep^ed  from  Wasi  Maghaba,  Sabbtjt  bl  Ghadbh,  and 
Wadx  ifiTASB.  There  was  no  more  convenient  landing-place 
than  this,  to  connect  Egypt  with  those  colonies ;  indeedi  our 

*  Tlie  flmaller  of  the  two  wells  dates  as  &r  back  as  the  time  of  the 
foimdatian  of  the  conyent.  The  principal  deep  well,  which  sapplies 
the  largest  amount  and  the  best  water,  is  said  to  have  been  first  dug 
by  an  English  nobleman  in  1760.   (Bitter,  p.  610.) 

t  Burckhardt  also  (Trar.,  p.  554)  observes  distinctly  that  there 

were  no  good  pasture  grounds  near  the  convent,  where  nevertheless 

the  somewhat  numerous  small  springs,  might  have  led  us  to  expect  tbs 

ground  to  have  been  in  a  moister  condition.    With  respect  to  the  im- 

1  pression  made  on  Bartlett:  see  Appendix  B.  • 
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itOondaddedfy  afinsed  thi^b  it ^ns  th^be^  httbant  w 
^  lybcito  eoftfli,  sot  eseeptiog  that  tf  Tor.  Xhe  Egjri^aoB 
trere  tlnerofore  cwupclled  to  provide, .  abore  ^  thr^gii^,  £»r 
ft.  eopkwt  ffupplj  of  wate£>  in  tl^e  jnoat  imabediate  seigh.*- 
bQ«]4ood  oC  th^  apot.  As  tkia  was  nether  fuzviial^ 
bj  the  sandy  aofr*coaal,  XK^r  by  vaQeys^  whick  ]iad  the»r 
oulleta  here,  welb  bo  doubt  were  inade  at  tho  nearest  apc^ 
irkkh  flffered  a  l&elihood  id  yielding  wate  fnai  hebam 
gfomtd.  Suck  a  ^ot  was  diacovered  at  the  lower  outlet  of 
the  Wadi  Seheb£keh  (ealled  by  others  Taiheh),  where  eveai 
now,  there  are  a  number  o£  Palma^  and  many  other  treea, 
eoBBequei^y  a  moist  soil,  although  there  ia  no  appearaonee 
of  a  spring.*  Thifl»  therefore,  would  hsfe  been  the  most 
auitable  point  to  dig  for  water,  and  to  make  a  well.  No  upe 
now  diffion  in  opinion  that  the  place  of  encampment  at  .tite 
Satn  &SA^  menlii<HiQd  after  EUai  in  the  Book  of  iN'umbers,t 
was  near  Anir  Zsunxo.  InUxodua  this  ^atemcnt  is 
Qmittod,.  and  the  iwelm  weH$  and  Kimnff  patm-tnei  of  Suae 
ace  alcKUB  mantioned.]:  .What,  th^pofore^  can  bo  a  mme 
natural  ooneUiaicn,  or  indeed  an  abnoat  maavoidable  4)ne, 
than  that  the  weUs  and  palms  of  Elim.  were  situated  about  an 
hour  distant  from  the  outlet  of  the  yalley  whose  entrance  was 
at  the  harbour  of  Abu  ISelimeh,  and  for  that  y^y  reason  in 
Sxodns^  thecencan^ment  on  thd  sea^  is  reU.ted  as  beii^  not 
specially  separated  from  Elxm,  the  wat^ng  station  of  the 
harbour,  whidi  px>bably  bore  the  same  name.  According  io 
liie  atatementa  that  h«re  been,  hitherto  admitted^  as  w^  aa 
those  oi  Bobinson^  the  twelve  we&  of  Elim  weare  situated  in 
the  WiLnz  Gjsinajcoja^  by  the  latest  cat^ationa  §  betsTseen 

*'  1  was  mssvaeA  of  tMff  xmanimonsl^rhgrthe  Aralw.  (Compare also 
BarekhMcIt,  p.  625>  aod  Bitter,  pu  769.)  Lwdl  Lindsay  tawad  ^  a  mnall 
wfiNod  of  Tarai-tieeB  heare,  in  wbk^  Uackbirds  were  Biugins^  »(id  i^ 
foraei^aQliatioQa  of  IVdm-trees.**  It  was  at  the  entranoe  of  tbeaatto 
ralley  *'  where  Seetzea  had  the  Measure  of  gathering  for  himaelC  and 
eatiag  fior  the  first  time,  a  great  deal  of  numna  from  the  boahei  of 
Xaria;  he  fimad  Hie  ripe  produce  of  the  wM  Caper  shrv^  growiag  tbue 
In  wiation,  which  wae  as  palatable  to  the  taste  as  taUa-fhiit.'' 

f  HtuBteaxxxuL  10.— I^ 

t  Exodus  XV.  27.— Tb. 

§  See  Appendix  C. 
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«^^ini3'i]iBe  iioim  tBatent  ftom  tbe  poiet/  a  long  ihjfu 
jottniay,  Aerefere  naeless  for  tho  sappljr  of  that  importoi]^ 
tpot.  •  li  18  not  egqr  to  pfflicrive  ivviuit  could  bave  occafliaiiod 
4mArd  veSt  to  be  made  predsely  in  Wadi  GHiarandel,  wh&«e 
men.  now  i^e  brackish  water  of  tbat  ^^hole  district  appessi 
im  the  surface  in  somewkat  greater  abundance  than  else- 
idiere.  Jm  addition  to  this,  we  should  further  be  compelled 
io  tzanrfer  the  statiOB  of  Haka,  which  immediatelf  pre^ 
ceded  it,  to  an  insignificaBt  spring  not  more  than  an  hour  and 
a  half,  or  two  hours  distant  from  Wadi  Gharandel,  while  the 
•oceeecUng  station  is  assumed  to  be  at  the  distance  of  eight 
kours*  To  me,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
irst  three  desert  marches  conducted  as  far  as  Wabi  6sa- 
msjrDBL,  i,e*  Mai^a,  the  fourth,  to  the  harbour  station  <^ 
ifksv  ZsLiKim,  i.«.  Eisic. 

It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we  can  nnderetand  their 
progress,  wben  it  is  saidj ''  And  they  took  their  journey  from 
fiim-^and  came  unto  the  wilderness  of  Sm,  ncihieh  is  between 
HBUim  and  Sinai,*^^  The  boundary  of  two  provinces  at  WacK 
Crharandel  would  geographically  be  just  as  ineonceivable,  as 
it  is  natural  at  Abu  Zelimeh.  The  harbour,  with  its  small 
plain  situated  between  the  Nochol  rock  and  Oebel  Hatnffil.m 
7arafin,  fonHs  in  fact,  by  tibe  rock  protruding  into  the  se% 
tbe  most  import^it  geographical  section  of  the  whole  eoast.f 
-  /nie  northern  plateau  sinking  uniformly  towards  the  sea 
WM  called  the  Wilderness  of  Sob  ;  the  southern  mountainous 
district  rising  higher,  and  soon  passing  into  the  primitive 

^  *  Exociui  xvL  1. — ^1^ 

^  t  These  hot  springs  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  originallj  named 
^AMMAH  Fabaun,  of  Phabaosi,  bttt  Faban,  from  Phabab.  For 
£dbi«i  names  those  places  on  the  coast  Fabav  Ahbuv^  and  |sTj/itOBliZ 
!f  ARAN,  which  no  doubt  ought  to  be  called  Farak.  (See  Bitter,  Asien, 
vol.  ViiL,  p.  170, 8^0.)  IMacrizi  also  calls  the  same  spot  Bibket  Faran; 
(Bitter,  SiDai-halbijis,  p.  64.)  The  harbour  district  of  Pharan  was 
|fbbably  called  after  liie  town  itseK,  thongh  distant,  and  the  traditioa 
of  Pbaraoh*s  destruction,  so  inapplicable  to  this  spot,  was  perhar*  onhr 
domieeted  with  the  alteration  of  tlie  name  of  Faran  into  Faniiin.  It 
mnains  a  striking  feci  that  the  Arabian  dironiclers,  among  whom 
Maerhd  Mmedf  fisited  the  spot,  «peak  of  the  town  of  Faran  as  of  a 
town  on  the  coast. 

x2 
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i^k,  ioiaDy  different  in  ^^hamcter,  is  called  tliis  WMilBiM» 
of  SiK.  There  would  be  no  meaning  in  the  rematit  tkafemi 
last  was  situated  hetwem  Elim  and  Sinai»  if  by  tkntit  .K8e|« 
not  meant  that  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  eztenddl  Hit.^  J# 
Sinai,  or  even  farther.  The  next  departure,  thesefiaa^iftcte 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  Baphidtm,  is  not  to  be  tmdnrtcMiii 
as  if  they  had  quitted  this  wilderness ;  on  the  coirtiavyi'llMy 
remained  in  it  till  they  reached  Sinai,  whose  namefiHriyt.^.. 
*'  the  Mount  of  SiK,"  was  evidently  first  deriyed  ftom  ikh 
district,  and  for  this  very  reason  should  not  be  aougbi  'fer 
beyond  its  limits.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced 
from  the  account  about  the  Manna  which  was  giTen  to.  t)ie 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin ;  for  this  is  fij»^  m#  i«it& 
in  the  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  !Fir&n,  and  appeaiKl.asiilitleiil 
the  sandy  districts  near  the  sea^  as  in  the  vofm^^^^^^ 
regions  of  Gebel  M6sa.*  ...;. 

fTow,  if  we  already  here  put  the  preliminary  qu^sties^ 
which  of  the  two  mounts,  Sebbal  or  Ctebel  'i&xiU^:'9Wk.m 
situated  as  to  be  peculiarly  designated  as  Smi,  the  **  S^qsr^** 
''  the  Mount  of  the  Wilderness  of  Snr,"  there  oaimotr  be  .a 
moment's  doubt  which  to  select.  Gebel  M&sa,  invisible  froiii 
every  quarter,  almost  concealed  and  buried,t  neither  difitiD^ 
goiied  by  h;igbt,  form,  positioB,  nor  any  other  peca]i»i^, 
presented  nothing  which  could  have  induced  the  native  tribal) 
or  the  Egyptians  who  had  settled  there,  to  give  it  thepEii^* 
liar  designation  of  the ''  Mount  of  Sin/'  while  Serbftl,  «tM!S<^ 

*  That  portion  of  the  sandy  sea-shore  which  Bobhison  regarcte  aff^e 
Wilderness  of  Sin,  produces  no  Tabfa  shmhs,  much  less  msmfil. 
Compare  Bitter,  p.  665,  &c.,  with  respect  to  the  tracts  ^06lpfi^ 
where  manna  is  found.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  t}iftt-£o||»||^s 
maintains  that  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  extended  as  fair  asi  pw* 
(Sii^,  tfprinos  ^  nfra^v  vaparelpovcra  r^£  *Epv6pas  BaKaatrr^  luu  'ms 

eprjfiov  iipa.) 

t  Bobinson,  i.,  p.  173 — 196.  In  opposition  to  what  Wibon  adatioes 
with  respect  to  the  wide  prospect  from  Qefoel  Muia»  we  must  opni^^r . 
that  necessarily  a  great  many  places  may  be  seen  from  a  point  se^lit^e. 
elevated  above  the  immediately  surrounding  country;  from  'wluch 
points,  however,  the  mountaia  cannot  be  traced  independently  and 
distinctly  by  the  eye.  '      '     " 
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iug^iAeefB  to  itself  firom  all  sides,  and  from  agreat  distaiice, 
9ai«qpabOoK%  oommandmg  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion 
ifjMid^ffiikiitive  ranges  has  always  been  the  central  point  for 
tiie^iMididTiicattered  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the  goal 
diittmSj&nj  not  only  firom  its  external  aspect,  but  also  on 
iMdedaal  of  Wadi  Eirftn,  situated  at  its  base;  therefore  it 
Wij^tyety  appropriately  be  designated  the  '^  Mount  of  Sin.*' 
Biit  -tf  any  one  were  to  conclude  from  the  expression  the 
depattare  from  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  Baphi^m,  that  the 
bioad  taMst  of  sea-shore  to  the  south  of  Abu  Zelimeh,  which 
the  Istttdites  were  obliged  to  traverse,  was  alone  called  the 
Wildemess  of  Sin,  which  is  Sobinson's  view  of  the  question,* 
Serbilly  which  commands  and  also  comes  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  1^  district,  and  is  accessible  from  this  point  by 
llie  old  ccmvent  of  Si'qelji,  might  even  then  hare  been  de- 
signated Mount  Sin,  for  instance  by  the  sailors  on  the  Bed 
SeA'*,  tet  Ctobel  Miba,  situated  exactly  on  the  opposite  and 
isaston  side  of  the  great  range,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
fltoned  after  the  western  Wildemess  of  Sin,  nor  have  given 
the  smallest  ground  for  the  statement  that  the  Wildemess 
of  Sin  was  situated  between  Abu  Zelimeh  and  Gkbel  Miisa. 
One  oi^er  view  might  still  be  adopted:  for  instance,  that 
tiie  whole  of  the  primitive  mountain  range — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  south  of  Abu  Zelimeh — 
was^  oaBed  the  "  Wildemess  of  Sin,"  and  consequently  in- 
^ded  Gkbel  MAsa.  Even  this  would  not  necessarily  pre- 
sent our  assuming  that  Serbdl,  as  the  mountain  best  known, 
^j3  nearest  at  hand,  must  especially  have  appeared  of  more 
Hi^rtaace  to  the  Egyptian  colonists  than  the  southern 
JWge,>ffiQd  might  have  been  distinguished  by  that  name; 
whust  in  the  principal  southern  range  Urn  Sch6mar,  as 
the'  loftiest  central  point,  would  have  alone  justified  such  a 
distinction,  and  not  the  entirely  subordinate  G^ebel  M&sa, 
still  less  the  insulated  rock  Sefs^,  which  is  regarded  as  such 
by  Bobinson. 

*  See  Bohinion,  i.,  p,  118—196. 
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vemota-qacitiMi^ which  of  Ihe  Into  momifaiimi^  SerUUv  ov  Qt^nA 
Mihn^  poMesaed  saeh  qnalificaiioiifl  as  to  haro  been  >^§pirdodl 
b^the  native  tribeft  of  the  PeaiBsiUay  emi  be&ie:ibo'||iei||l 
erresi  of  the  Imrn-pimg,  na  a ''  Holt  MomiT,'*  a  MovBR^HMt 
G^oo.^  .¥or  Mosea  drove  tba  Aeep  of  Jttbro  from  Ififim 
bejpnd  the  wildecnesa  to  the  ^  Hoim  far  6ob»  GsoSBB^I't 
and  Aanm  met  hioi,  on  las  return  to  'Egy^^  at  tbe.  Moopfr 
Qp  G1OD4    If  v^  XDaiataaD.  Haak  ibe  neceesary.  QCDtrr  of  Ae 
9iiiaitiepopiihitaoxxmn8t  harebeen^at  all  emibs^thoOafla'af: 
"WjjUiSf  we  may  also/  uxpfKme  tiiaii  thoio  tribea  femded  *« 
sanetiiaiy,  a  common  VLAJsam  ov  wennxp;  in  the  TiciQi^ioCi 
that  apo^  either  at  the  baae,  or^  still  more  xiiiftiiniUy*  o»  Ite 
samittit  of  the  mountaia  which  riaea  up  £n>bl  tbatTaDejiPi^j 
Itua  abo  was  tira  most  appropriate  plaee  f<»r  the  iti»»Hmpgi 

**  E^v«rd-*GMoli.  de»  YoikM  Israel,  S»9  p^  86~alie  msuniM  tftafe 
Siaai  wa*beld a»ewd  ** even  before  the  time  of  Motea^as  a  pltes  ei^ 
oracles,  and  the  seat  of  the  gods.**  Kitttf  (see  Appendix  B)  eonaidei:e^ 
this  to  be  incompatible. 

Bxodus  iii.  l^^^Ta.: 

Bsoius  It.  27#— Ta. 

This  is  even  proved  to  exist  now  by  Kiippell,  who  holds  Gebel  Ka^ 
therin  to  be  Sinai.  (>n  his  jonmey  to  Abyssinia  (vot  il,  p.  127)  he 
relates,  in  the  aeeennt  of  ids  asoeat  of  SdclidLiQ  the  year  1831,  as  fiit*; 
lowa:^*^OB  ther  summit  of  SerbftL  the  Bedouins  have  callected  amall: 
stones,  and  placed  them  in  the  form  of  a  circular  enclosure  and  other' 
stones  are  placed  ontside  on  the  shelving  rock-precipice,  like  steps,  to^ 
facilitate  the:  ascent.  ;When  we  arrived  at  the  sto^jr  cMe  mf  gtuA: 
drew  off  his  aandtdi,  and  approached  it  with  religious  venration ;  he  then, 
reciteda  prater  within  it,  and  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  alrea^ 
slatigHtered  two  sheep  here  as  a  thttnk-offering,  one  of  them  on  tMe  oo-^ 
casion  of  the  birth  of  ^  son,  the  other  on  regaining  his  health  after  ntr 
illness.  From  a  belief  that  Mount  Serbal  is  connected  with  such  thliq^s,^ 
it  is  said  to  have  been  held  m  great  reverence  ly  the  Arabs  of  the  sttK' 
rottnihtg  duttuits  since  time  trnmenwrial;  and  it  roust  also  at  one  time^ 
liave^heen  regarded  as  holy  in  certain  respects  by  the  ChristianB,  as^ 
in  the  vallev  on  the  south-western  side,  thexe  are  the  ruins  of  a  great 
convent,  and  of  a  great  many  small  hermit's  cells.  At  all  events,  tile* 
wUd  jagged  masses  of  rock  in  SerbSl^  and  the  imdatei  paeiiiam^.^  <ftsi 
mountain^  is  far  more  striking,  and  in  a  certain  degree  more  imposing^  tii^^ 
any  other  mountain  group  in  Arabia  Petrtea,  and  fir  that  reason  was  pecu- 
liarly caknlated  to  be,  the  object  of  religious  pilariiMges,  The  highest 
point  of  the  mountain,  or  the  teooind  plmmde  of  rock,  proceeding  from 


if^rinv^  ixB^r*  til 

toinwiii  K<M«i^  lAe^  tsm^  tttm  likBaa  nt  Ae  But,  mA 
Jatt>%  wiho  eaxne  fsotn  3%ypt.  In  sudi  a  btmn  «nd  td^ 
iahafaitod  ooHixtiy  titeie  was  »o  oeeamt  to  aotreh  for  ttiy 
peodlfflrijr  seereit  aod  remote  4Kxaat  wxusag  iAi»  mamtami 

In  iiMti<iB  to-  thk^  tlie  Sinmiid  immifiinmSj  irfaidi,  M 
aMsttiafiied  albote,  are  fomid  m  iSbe  gvealieBt  nimibeiB,  eif«^ 
didlf  mihdroadfi  to  Wadi  Yv^  and  inlVadi  Ale^  wUeh 
Mcbytip  to^Serbtf,  seem  to  inidkate  that  in  miuli  later  timet 
abo:  ooaaidilrable  piigriiiiagea  wove  unyikrtakeBL  ^ther  to 
MiatitfBa&i^l^iia  fertivala.* 

''  li  "Mnow  pass  at  oneo  to  the  princifal:  pointy inhich  i»ut 
appear  as  most  decisive  to  tlioae  who  look  atteBti<vcly  ait  tbi 
gfXienSL  conditionscomiected  with  the  march  of  the  laraelites, 
it  anuit  be  aQowed  that  if  Moaes  desired  to  lead  his  numomva 
palt^  to  the  Peninsula,  the  first  and  diief  task  he  had  to 
pexfemi,  in  aeoordanoe  with  his  wisdom,  and  his  knc»sledge 
rf  the  coimtry,  was  to  fnamtam  them.  Fcv  however  ws 
may  explain  the  given  numbers  of  the  emigrants,  which 
aeeording  to  ^RobmB&a  amounted  to  two  maUions,  by  Lane^a 
account  eqnal  to  the  present  population  of  Egypt,  we  nmat 
ai^Tsya  admit  that  there  was  a  very  eonsiderabte  mass  of 
piMple  who  were  aaddenly  to  be  maintained  in  the  Sinaitie 
wfljlemess  without  any  importation  of  piovxdona.     How 

the  west^  od  winch  the  Axabs  are  in  the  habit  of  sacsificiiig,  by  my  ba* 
lometrical  measurements  is  6342  Frendi  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


*.  Mth.  re&Beooe  te  liiis^  eompaia  psrticalarly  ths  admirable  pam^ 
l^let  bv  Tuch:  Ein  vnd  Zmanzig  Bmaidst^JntchrifteB,  Le^zig^  1849. 
Tills  scholar  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  names  of  the  pilgrims  that 
fiave  been  deciphered,  that  the  authors  of  the  inserip^oas  were  nati^^fe 
h^ilheo, Arabs,,  vrbo  .wandered  to  Serbai  to  some  rellipoaf  festlvaiii 
And  he  is  of  opinion  that  pilgrimages  ceased  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century  at  latest.  We  may  also  mention  that  the  name  itself  of  Serb&T, 
whid^  Sodigrar  (in  Wellited'b  i:^avels  in  Arabia,  wl.  M.,  Isit  page) 


,^30  doubt  eorred3y  from  the  Arabic  i^j^  ««^,  pdmanuli 

eopia^  and3aa1,  «*1fie  BOm-grove  (/^wvtx^  ^  Basi,"  refeia  to  its 
heathen  worship. 
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tbm  can  we  imagine  that  Moses  would  not  haveklgAttt wwi; 
abore  all  other  places,  the  onlj  spot  in  the  Feniiunk  tfait 
was  fertile  and  amply  supplied  with  water;  and.  thiftxltt 
would  not  have  endeayoured  to  reach  it  by  the  nhrntnfit  piitit 
but  that  in  place  of  this,  a  remote  nook  in  the  nrmwtaiitfi 
should  have  been  sought  out,  which  at  that  Hme  oonld^iMf 
possiblj  have  supplied  the  daily  necessity  of  water  imd  otinr 
nourishment,  even  for  only  2000  emigrants  and  their  belcng^ 
inga-*I  mention  a  high  number  intentionally.  Masea  wo^ 
have  been  wrong  to  have  trusted  here  to  miraculooa  akl  fioat 
Qoi ;  for  this  is  never  manifested  until  human  ^dMOLand 
human  counsel,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  rendered  super- 
fluous through  it,  can  go  no  further. 
,  It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  not  relinquisb  iibis  in? 
eyitable  opinion  respecting  the  position  of  Soiai,  wkish  is 
opposed  to  the  riew  hitherto  entertained,  and  becem^ 
stronger  the  longer  we  reflect  upon  it,  and  we  ought  juotto 
disdaim  any  more  particular  historical  consideration  of  this 
wonderful  occurrence,  unless  other  grounds,  as  urgegit,  should 
afford  proofs  against  our  mode  of  acceptation.  Let  us  there- 
fore pursue  the  narratiye  still  further. 

Erom  Elim,  Mo8e&  reached  Baphidim:  in  a  march,  of 
three  days.  Modem  scholars  generally  agree  that  the  march 
from  Abu  Zelimeh  did  not  pass  again  through  the.  same 
Wadi  Schebdkeh  or  Taibeh  through  which  they  had  de- 
scended, back  to  the  eastern  sandy  plain  of  E^Baml,  bi^i 
followed  the  customary  caravan  road  which  leads  to  Wodi 
Firftn.  How  should  Moses  then  have  selected  the  fin*  kttig^ 
upper  road  devoid  of  water,  or  even  the  still  longer,  aid  ^$ 
more  arid,  circuitous  route  along  the  sea-coast  by  l!Ari«iid 
Wadi  Hebr&n,  instead  of  at  once  entering  the  leased 
valleys  of  the  primitive  range  which  abounded  in  inmi^t '[] 

He  waa  obliged  therefore  to  go  to  "Wadi  l^icka ;  no  thicd 
way  waa  possible.  This  is  the  urgent  reason  why  Baphidiic 
(except  by  Bobinson*)  has  almost  as  unanimously  been 

*  Vol.  1.,  p.  198.    See  Appendix  B. . 
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tumAxM.  to  Fnu3^«  It  seems,  howerer,  impossible  thst 
^us  MsiSy  if  it  was  trayersed,  should  not  liaye  been  onoe 
mentumed;  therefore  eren  Josephus,*  Easebiiis,t  Jerome,!( 
^M,  |Hi  it  *i^pearsy  all  the  older  authors  and  trayeller8,§  place 
SiiteiBxx  near  the  town  of  Phabak.  No  spot  in  the  whole 
bmd.  eoold  have  been  of  greater  yalue  for  the  native  tribes 
wbo  wen»  menaced  bf  Moses  than  these  orchards  of  Pha- 
tm*  We  may,  therefore,  perfectlj*  conceive  that  Moses  wad 
attodted  iit  this  very  spot  in  Baphidim  by  the  Amalekii^, 
who  were  about  to  lose  their  most  precious  possession.  He 
l-epJaed  them,  and  Moses  could  now  first  say  that  he  had 

*  I  tiiooght  I  might  hare  been  able  to  deduce  this  indirectly  IWMdi 
his  namtiTe^  AnHgu^  iii.,  2.  Kow  it  fieems  to  ine  that  there  is  nothing 
tiiat  we*  can  extract  about  his  Tiewg  from  this  ;  for  which  reason  the 
i^^e  name  thoold  be  effaced.  Abstractedly  considered,  it  is  rery 
mreKft^  that  he  entertained  the  same  Yiews  as  Eosebios  and  Jerome, 
^mpare  note,  p.  316,  and  Appendix  6. 

f  Ensebitts,  Hfpl  rav  Tairucav  ot^oft^  etc.,  s.  t.  Pa^idi/i,  ndfros 
fTJs  €ptffjuiv  vapk  TO  Xap^iP  Upos,  ev  f  €K  rrjf  mrpas  eppwftre  ra 
tbara  Koi  iKkrj^  6  r&iros  7r€tpa<rfJL6s»  Ma  ical  TroXcficc  ^hfattvv  r6v 

%  Hieronymns,  de  situ  et  nomin,  etc.,  f .  y.  Raphidim,  loans  in 

deserto  juxta  montem  Choreb,  in  quo  de  petra  flnxere  aquas,  cogno- 

'  nimatusque  est  tentatio,  uM  et  Jesus  adversus  Amalec  dimicat  prope 

,-  §  Among  the  older  authors,  Cosmos  IndicopleusUs  must  be  especially 
named  here  (about  a.i>.  535).  (Topogr.  Christ.,  lib.  y.,  in  the  Coll. 
noy.  patr.  ed.  Montfaucon,  torn,  ii.,  fol.  195.)  "EiTa  wdKtp  naptvi' 
pa\op  tU  *Fa<lnbip  tU  r^  vw  Xtyofuvrpf  ^apdv.  Antoninus  Placen' 
UsiMSy-who  is  placed  about  the  year  600  (while  the  learned  Papebroch, 
^bi^  pnUisfaed  his  IHnerarium  in  the  Acta  SS.,  month  of  May,  y<d.  ii., 
p,  X*-T-XYiii.t  does  not  place  him  earlier  than  the  eleyehth  or  twelfth 
cetttuiry\  came,  as  he  says,  in  ctvitatem  (which  can  only  be  Pharan]^  tie 
ifm  pii^aioit  Mouses  cmn  Amcdech:  ubi  est  ediare  positum  super  lamdes 
tBos:  gms  posuentnt  Moyse  onxnts.  That  the  town  was  enclosed  W  a 
Ixrick  wall  and  valde  steriiis,  instead  of  which  Tuch  (Sinait  Inschr., 
p.  38)  proposes  to  re^dfertUis.  If  Pharan  is  called  an  Amalekitish  town 
Igr  Mcuirizi  (Gesch.  der  Eopten,  uebers.  y.  Wustenfeld^  p.  116),  then 
thi»  can  q^y  indicate  the  same  yiew  that  Moses  was  attacked  near 
]ptaAa^N  by  the  Amalekites,  to  whom  this  district  belonged.  ^Among 
more  recent  scholars  we  must  especially  mention  RUterj  as  is  men* 
tioned  in  Appendix  B. 
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^pmneMMW  of  tim  BBnuunte.^    Hk  neareit  olifadliMir 
^yMDfid.    Wluit  ooild  have  attnwled  btm  Btill  foMm^QMi^ 

MisftiBo  raid,  BcfwevEer,  in  dktind;  tenofl,  ilu^iho  f«o|ig 
iMid:  ariiFed  bent  at  the  Mowt  ov  God ;  ossimtfamAf  dE 
Ae  MonsT  ov  shs  Lajt.  For  it  is  tmid,  aft^  tke  TietiTy  at 
BaxHUUM,  tibaat  Jetfaro,  the  fa1^iflr«iii-h^w  of  Mfiisesiftlltc&tt!^^ 
kMrd  <f  all  thai;  had  hapfpe&ed.  ^  Jind  Jetiito^  Moseif^ 
&A0r^iiirlKVy.  came  with  his  boos  and  his  iriie  imto  Ikiobea 
infib  tha  WiUfinieis,  ^vnias  xs  biicampbii  ax  twm  Movirar 
OBfioii."*  AndeTOii befoee that,  i^Ixxrd  had  saidtoMoe^ 
"  Behold,  I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in 
Gmhan ;  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  rode,  and  there  shaft'oomet 
water  out  of  it,  that  the  people  zaay  drink/'t  words  which 
eookl  onlj  hare  alluded  to  the  wonderful  aprinig;  t)f  FixAs,  aa 
has  been  abeadjr  supposed  fong  before  toy  time. J  I*  Ta«f 
still  further  be  deduced,  that  Moses  really  found  repose  here 
ia  Saphidim,  because  now,,  by  the  advice  of  Jethso,  h&  orga* 
niaes  the  hitherto  disorderly  maaa  of  people  to  enaUe  hiiit 
to  goyem  them.§  He  selects  the  best  qualified  m^  and 
places*  them  oTer  a  thousand,  over  a  hundred,  over  €i!BsYf  and 
oyer  ten  ^  these  are  appointed  judges  of  smaller  matterawhitci 
he  only  retains  the  most  important  for  himself. 

J^  this  evidently  indicates  that  the  journey  was  past,  and  Hie 
period  of  repose  had  commenced. 

Tha  beginning  of  the  following  chapter  (Exodus  six.  1 — 3) 
cartokdy  seeaas.  to  contradict  thk,  fi>r  it  ia  aaid,  ^  la  ishe 
iihird  month,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out 
of  QiB  land  of  !E^pt„  the  same  day]]  came  they  into  the 
wiSiemeaa  of  SuKAJ.  For  they  were  sefabtbd  vbow  Sa^bs* 
Din^  and  were  come  to  the  desert  of  ^nai,  and  had  pitched 

f  iExodms  xvu;  «.— Tte. 

'  I  Slee  heknr,  tlie  coiiip1«te  pfasage  by  Cosmas.    tSbe  Appeiadht  CF. 
§  E«en  the  name  Itself,  BaphMim,  i,  e,  the  phcea  {tftepo§ej  iodScata 
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in  tii«,.»ild«nn»  ymni  tbew  IstBA  Mmped  fesMott  9iU 
HcmfTy  and  Hoses  vent  up  linte  QoA,  imd  Ae  Locd^^allei 
TUita  him  out  09  thx  MovirFAiB^"  Ae. 

Jbccoidiiig  ;to  thk,  tbcj  dacsmped  between  Bapbidsm  mi 
SiQ^  Tkie  favowed  the-  traditkai  wkieh  belie^4ed  that  thi 
MoB&t'  of  tbe  Law  migkt  be  re*diseave>ed  in  €Mid.  Mdaa  be« 
7004  lixlii.  At  the  same  tiaa^  bowever^  it  was  not  eoxk^' 
sidared  that  by  adnuttiag  tbis  we  ^neou&ter  muck  gnatev 
epi^tinidii^Bfik  with'  tbe  text  In  tbe  first  plaee,  tiie  wosdir 
B^enybioa  no  luore  tban  <»;^  day's  journey,*  nof;  eren  in  tte 
Book  of  Kumbesw^t  where,  n^verthelessy  between  Elim  ami 
Bapbidim,  net  only  Alus  and  Dapbk^  but  tbe  Sed  8ea 
(tiiongk  thk  kst  waa  near  Elim)  are  padacolarly  vnuEb-^ 
tiocied*  £rom  "Firkx  to  Qebel  M^sa  tbm  were,  luiwef er^ 
at  least  two  long,  days!  journeys,  if  not  more.  Tbe  "  Mourn 
OP  Qon"  has  likewise  been  akeady  mentiaDed'in  Bapbi^ 
^sn^  it  wair  tbeee  called  a  roek  in  Ohobxb  ;  and  it  is  tbei»<* 
£are  imposatUd  Ui  understand  by  tbe  Mount  of  God  sajt 
other  tban  '^  thjs  Movm  oi*  Gon"  to  wbieh  Mosea  dme* 
Ae  sbeq»  of  Jetbio. 

'^eabould,  thus,  be  obl^;ed  to  admit  that  there  were  tmtt 
"  Mounts  of  God  ;"  CHie,  tbe  **  Mouiri*  of  Goi>,  Osobxb,"  im 
BajAuc^y  which  would  be  SmB^^aad  a  "  Mouarx  oi  Q6n, 
Baiiji"  on  wbieh  the  law  was  given,  wbieh  would  be  GdiBitb' 

Toadnut  this  would,  howeT«r,.in  itself  not  only  be  scanesl^ 

^  ^Vlft  tlSal'TeaSon^  Bobinvdn  aod  othens'  wHo  do  not  aBow  that  anf* 
positions  of  the  encampments  were  omitted,  place  Baphidzm  beyond 
VisaiN)  and  althontgh  tmy  make  the  march  through  the  latto*  place, 
they  kaw  it  either  totally  nnmentioned,  or  place  Alub  there.  Wi 
have  alteaOy  meationed  aboT«  the  ohjectioiis  to  tftis  epinioii,  wlnehr 
have  been  parOy  proved'by  BStt«F.  On  the  oth«r  hand,  Bitter,  to  re^ 
move  the  diffiealtyydisti&ctly  adalitsof  an  omisdonin  oor  present  teact^ 
(P.  742.)  ^ 

t  Ktunbefs  aondil.  10-^141— -1^ 

tMltsp^nr  J^pf^endfcK  B>  ia  enHeqaenfly  oompelied^  to  draw  tidt 
«aBttlQaio»;/  whtdi,  in  ftct»  seenir  to  nae  the  fneet  doabtfiil  of  alt  TkB 
pceMHt  aroditiott  diiSsrs  ftem  i&iM  m  htsidbag  ifioreb  and  Sinai  iohttm^ 
sMMuHi^  (itilitaaai  kimedilMy  iMBideeacIi  ^thnr  buty^t^apari. 
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CoiiibeiTable,  but  most  distinctly  self-contra'dictoiy,  imUhmieli 
iks  it  maintaiiis  that  the  Mount  of  God,  Ohob1i!b,  idikte 
Gk>d  first  appears  to  Moses,  is  even  in  antieipatib^  de^ig- 
iiated  as  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Exodus  iii.  1— 12) )  tllfli,t 
further,  the  general  designation,  the  "  MoTnsrr  oir  Gw,^  which 
appears  so  frequently  without  a  name  being  appended  ^^3t6dtid 
ir.  27, xviii.  6,  rriv.  Id  5  Numbers  x.  33),  could  onljr  tare  fceen 
employed  if  there  were  no  more  than  one  such  Mount*;  and, 
finally,  because  the  name  of  Sikai,  or  Moirirp  SiitaI,  and 
Ohobsb,  or  Moinrr  GHOSEB,are  continually  mentioned  wiUi 
exactly  the  same  meaning  as  Mount  of  the  Law-^giTii^. 

This  evident  difficulty  has  indeed  been  felt  strongly  at  all 
times.*.  Josephus  (^t.  iii,  2,  3)  forwarded  his  view  by 
transposing  the  doubtful  commencement  of  the  xix  chapteip 
from  its  present  position  after  the  visit  of  Jethro,  to  before 
it,  so  that  Moses  does  not  receive  his  family  in  Baphidim, 
but  in  Sinai.  By  this  means  certainly  the  double  <£fficulty 
I9  avoided ;  on  the  one  hand,  because  two  Mounts  of  God  do 
not  appear,  on  the  other,  that  the  organisation  of  the  people 
does  not  occur  during  the  journey.  He  also  deliberately 
omits  the  statement  that  in  Ghobsb  was  situated  the  rock 
which  MoQcs  strikes  for  the  spring  of  water. 
,  Modem  scholars  have,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  rither 
to  make  Sinai  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of  the  range, 
and  Choreb  the  individual  Mount  of  the  Law-giving,  oir  viee 
tiersa,  Choreb  for  the  more  extended,  and  JSinai  for  the 
limited   designation,t   while  the  tradition  of  the  monks 

.  *  The  three  possible  ways  of  removing  this  difficulty  hay^  been 
tried  by  Kobutson,  Bitter,  and  Josbpbtjs.  The  first,  jdaoes  Baj^nl- 
dim  near  Gebel  Musa;  the  second,  assumes  there  is  an  omission 
between  Baphidim  and  Sinai,  and  retains  t»o  Mounts  of.Ood;^tlie 
third,  transposes  the  separating  passage,  and  does  noft  msntioa  fimneb 
at  all,  only  Sinai. 

t  Se«  the  manner  in  which  Bobi^Bon  combines,  and  weifl^  both 
vicFws,  i^  p.  197,  &C.  All  those*  passages  where  precisely  tiie  saaseis 
•aid  concerning  Horeb,  as  about  Sinai^  are  opposed  to  the  more  vecen^ 
Opinion:  that  Hobbb  was  the  general  designation  for  the  mountain 
range,  ot  for  the  district,  and  that  SncAi  was  the  individual  llmwt> 
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Tefet  bptk  iiUunes  to  different  moimtftmB  sitaated  iinmediatelj 
besddo  e^cbi  other.*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  comparison 
of  th^  individual  passages  admits  of  none  of  these  views ;  in 
my  opinion  it  is  rather  dearly  proved^  by  the  names  oi^ 
Ohqx^b  and  Sinai  being  used  alternately,  but  with  perfect 
equaUt^ythat  both  designated  one  and  the  aame  mountain 
together  with  the  district  immediately  surrounding  it,t  so 

white  &6t  K  single  passage  requires  us  to  tbink  of  a  large  extent  of 
groond.  No  mention  is  ever  made  of  a  ^  WnowiuiBSs  of  Hobbb,*'  aa 
of  the  Wildernesses  of  Sdb,  Sin,  Fasan,  and  others.  We  might 
also  dte  in  &Toar  of  the  opposite  opinion  Acts  vii  SO  compa^ 
with  Exodus  iii.  1. 

*  Tlus  vi^w  is  found  already  in  the  above-mentioned  (note,  p.  313) 
Itine&abium  of  Antoninus,  who  places  the  convent  between  Sinai  and 
Horeb.  The  monks'  tradition  of  the  present  day,  that  the  rock  pro- 
jeetiog  into  the  phiin  of  BAha  was  Horeb,  is  well  known.  The  arbitrary 
character  of  such  assumptions  is  evident;  neTertheless,  the  latter, 
opinion  is  maintained  by  Gesenius  (Thesaur,  p.  517,  Wiener,  and 
others); 

-f  St.  Jerome  expressly  says  the  same  thing,  since  he  adds  to  the 
words  of  Eusebins  s.  y.  Choreb :  Mihi  autem  videtur  quod  duplici 
nomine  idem  mons  nunc  A^tiia,  nunc  Choreb  Yocetur.  Even  Josephus 
erideBtly  considered  both  mountains  to  be  one,  for  wherever  Chobeb 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  he  placed  Sinai  instead;  the  same  is  done 
by  the  autiior  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (viL  30),  and  also  by  Syn- 
cellus  (Chron.,  p.  190),  who  says  of  Elijah,  nropevcro  or  Xtapiffi  r^ 
Sp€i  tfroi  2tvaitf.  (The  following  passage  within  brackets  added  by 
the  author,  April,  1853.— Tb.)  [There  has  been  an  attempt  to  prove, 
fixxn  the  Oredc  termination  Scyoi^,  that  Choreb  is  only  meant  to 
designate  here  part  of  the  range  of  Sinai  However,  the  word  cannot 
be  understood  tiius  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective,  as  there  was  no  other 
but  the  Sinaitic  Choreb,  Tb  lipog  2iva!ov  (Syncell.,  p.  122;  Cosmas,  p. 
195;  cb>d  fttffov  'EXfi/i  Koi  rot)  llvaiop  Zpovs.  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  3, 5: 
Sjftiq-i  (MwHnjsi)  irpbs  Tb  2uf€uov ;  compare  the  inscription  on  the  con-' 
vent;  Appendix  E)  is  used  just  as  much  as  Td  Spos  Siva.  But  i^  which 
ia  not  the  case^  Choreb  especially  was  only  called  T^  2ivaioPy  not 
Tb  Sm  Zpos^  we  could  only  infer  the  reverse,  namely,  that  Sinai  must 
have  meant  a  part  of  the  range  of  Choreb.]  Ewald,  especially  among 
modem  scholars,  brings  forward  the  same  opinion  of  the  similarity  of 
the  twa  mounts.  He  says  (Gesch.  des.  v.  Isr.,  ii.,  p.  84)  the  two 
naflses^  Sdui  and  Hobbb,  do  not  change  because  they  designated^ 
points  in  the  same  range,  situated  beside  each  oUier;  but  the  name  of 
Sinai  ia  clearly  the  most  ancient,  for  it  was  used  also  by  Deborah, 
Jud^^  T»  V^bereas  the  name  of  Horeb  cannot  be  pointed  out  before 
the  period  of  the  fourth  narrator  (compare  jglxodus  iii.  1;  XYiL  €; 


sit  jouBirBiF0riraBi«RisLnss. 

HbtAiChanb  psiiiftpfl  wtm  the  mero  pFeeuie  AmAASSA  iocA 
wmcv  fi^Duii  tiie  iiH»*e  mdetemuBBte  ofte,  derived  frdn  ifii 
positim  in  the  'VTilderaera  of  dm. 

'  Bsfc  iritli  respect  to  the  departute  from  Baphidtm,  mmj 
aiighi  think  it  very  prolMilde  tiiat  those  words,  -whSxk  se 
9/bAm^  inkenrapt  the  nstural  seqaeace  of  drcums^bafiees 
a»  to  hare  been  intentiomdly  tmoflposed'either  hj  Joeephtis,  or 
prior  to  his  time,  did  not  originallj  belong  here,  but  were  placed 
at  the  eommexieement  of  the  aoeoimt  of  the  Lsw-giving ;  if,  aa 
HO  doubt  frequently  occurred,  this  was  to  be  understood  by 
itself  alone,  separate  from  all  that  preceded  and  soc/ceeded  it.* 
^e  mmsiial  .manner  in  which  they  are  connected,  since  the 
arriTBl  at  Sinai  is  mentioned  previously  to  the  departure 
from  Saphidtm,  and  the  expressioa  ^^  the  same  day,^  wiuch  w 
ao  diffieoLt  to  explaia,  wtile  in  the  «ther  statements  of  tme 
a  particular  day  is  mentioned,  would  support  the  suppo- 
8itioiQ.t  Whoever,  howeyer,  may  ecmsider  it  too  boid  to 
ftBSuaie  l^iat  we  no  longer  possess  the  original  composifiibn, 
ean  only  explain  the  fresh  departure  to  be  a  last  and  insig- 
nificant removal  of  the  encampment,  such  as  we  were  obliged 
to  admit  to  be  the  ease  at  the  departure  from  Etm  to  the 
•ea  coast.  This  removal  was  either  while  they  advanced 
from  El  Hessue  (where  they  first  beheld  the  water)  towards 
Fir^,  or  from  Eir4n  into  the  upper  portkm.of  Wadi  Aley4t^ 
where  Ihe  camp  might  have  extended  far  and  wide  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount.  J 

Whoever  endeavours  to  reaEse  the  whole  progress  of  the 
eventi  with  its  essential  and  necessary  characteristics,  can 

xxzuL  6);  but  it  then  becomes  veiy  ra^valen]^  as  Is  proved  in  Dcatei- 
ronomy,  and  in  the  passages  of  I  Kings  viii.  9;  xix.  8;  HaL  it.  4^ 
Ihnilms  cri.  19,  while  it  says  nothing  against  this  view  when  veiy 
fiite  sothora  lemtrodnee  the  name  of  Sinai,  merely  from  their  learned 
aoqnamtaDGe  with  the  old  hooka. 

*  If  we  omit  the  two  yerses,  Szodni  ziz.  I,  2,  the  acooant»  xix.  3, 
IbBows  most  nstanlly  after  zrm.  27.  ^  And  Moses  let  his  fatber-in- 
Uar  depmrty  and  he  went  away  into  his  own  land.  And  Moses  went  tip 
onto  God;  and  the  Loird  eafled  mrtohtm  out  of  the  moantaia." 

t  Bee:  Appenffix  D. 
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Qgij  hcf  astiifiei  by ««iyiBfcftniihBg  it  in  tfaisnaoiMr.  a» 
iffiU  Aot  be  able  to  bliitd  laamtAl  to  the  MOfietion  ^ttuft 
Sezbal,  oa  aeoovrnt  of  the  oasis  «k  its  base,  must  bare  beett 
^i^neeeasaxy  objedb  and  oeniare  for  the  pcmrmg  in  of  tbe  msm 
peojple,  and  tbai;  the  wise  Man  of  Grod,  so  well  aoqnaialed 
with  the  coimtrji  cookl  neier  hare  intended  to  lead  the 
miitititttde  into  a  mountain  endosnre  like  the  plain  at  Chbel 
Muaa»  whare  the  j  would  find  no  wister,  no  trees  bearing  firait^ 
w»  nuuEUia^  and  where  they  wonld  have  been  nK)re  eanlj  ea^ 
off  £cxan  all  eonnectioa  witii  ilie  other  parts  of  the  FeniDBiila 
titan  anywhere  else^  He  will  be  compelled  to  acknowle^e 
that  the  desognation  of  Snui  as  the  ehief  mountain  of  ^ 
Wndemess  of  Siif,  and  the  sanctity  with  which  it  was  tc^ 
gurdedy  notmerdy  by  the  Israelites,  but  by  the  native  tribes 
f>f  the  country,  decidedly  pmnts  to  SerbM ;  farther,  that  the 
Baphidim  ddended  by  the  Amalekites  was  trndoubtedly 
sitnated,  together  with  the  spring  of  Moses  in  Choreb,  in  the 
Wadi  'Fir&D. ;  that  consequently  tibe  M^onnt  of  Ghod  at  CSioieb, 
where  God  appeared  to  Moses,  and  1^  Mofost  of  God  at 
Baphidim,  whece  Moses  is  Tiszted  by  Jethro,  and  oi^anises 
tibie  people,  could  also  be  no  other  than  Saiial,  from  lAach, 
finally^  we  miort  as  mscessariiy  deduee  that  unless  we  admit 
that  there  were  two  Mounts  of  Gbd,  the  Mount  of  the  Law 
was  also  near  Baphidim,  and  is  reeogniaable  in  Sezhil,  not 
inG^bdMusa. 

In  ocmdusion,  if  we  now  once  more  look  back  and  obaerre 
how  tl^  present  tradition  bears  on  our  account  of  the  tffBtA, 
we  perceive  that  it  refers  at  once  to  the  foundation  o£  the 
conyenty  by  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century.*  This,  howsYer, 
was  by  no  means  the  first  church  of  the  Peninsula.  Ai  a 
fttr  earlier  period  we  already  find  a  bishopric  in  the  town  of 
Phasan,  at  the  &ot  pf  Serb&Lf  Here  was  the  first  Christiaa 
eentre  of  the  Peninsola,  and  the  chmreh  founded  by  Jmtiniaa 
liso  remained  dependent,  on  this  for  the  space  of  several 
centuries*.  The  question  tiberefoire  is,  whether  the  traditiaoii 
*  See  Appendix  E.  f  ISee  Appendix  F. 
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wMch  Tegards:  the  present  G^bel  Mfksa  as  Sinai  can  te  ire* 
ferred  to  a  time  prior  to  Justinian.*  The  remoteneaa  of  iskai 
diptrict,  and  its  distance  fbom  fioequented  roads  of  comamni* 
cation,  though  from  its  position  in  the  lofty  range  ofEenng 
sufficient  subsistence  for  the  trifling  necessities  of  the  ainglej 
scattered  monks,  rendered  it  peculiarly  applicable  for  indivi* 
dual  hermits,  but  for  the  same  reason  inapplicable  for  a  large 
people,  ruling  the  land  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  ex«- 
hausting  all  its  resources.  The  gradually  increasing  hermit 
population  might  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Byxantine 
emperors  to  that  particular  district,  and,  as  it  appears,  have 
fix^d  the  prcTiously  wavering  tradition  to  that  spot  for  future 
times.t 

.  I  have,  indeed,  been  in  need  of  a  learned  foundation  for  what 
I  have  here  said  about  the  position  of  Elim,  Baphidim,  and 
Mount  Ghoreb  or  Sinai,  but  this  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sup- 
ply even  in  Thebes ;  it  would,  however,  chiefly  refer  to  the 
history  of  the  earliest  tradition  before  Justinian,  which,  even 
were  it  to  agree  in  all  its  parts  with  the  tradition  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  still  hardly  suffice  to  decide  anything  con- 
clusively. It  seems  to  me  that  these  questions  will  always^ 
remain  unsolved,  if  the  elements  which  were  at  my  com- 
xi^^d — namely,  the  Mosaic  account,  a  personal  view  of  the 
locality,  and  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  period — 
should  not  be  considered  sufficient  to  explain  them.  We 
shall  only  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  whde  of  the  external 
character  of  the  event,  by  simultaneously  observing  these 

*  See  Appendix  G. 

t  Bitter  (p.  31),  when  he  mentions  that  Sinai  was  almost  simnl- 
tanieonslj  regarded  by  the  Egyptian,  Cosmas,  to  be  Serbid;  and  by  the 
Bvzantine,  Frocopius  to  be  GebelMiisa;  adds  another  supposition, 
which  I  will  mention  here.  "  Might  there  not,**  he  says,  '*  have,  per- 
haps, existed  a  different  tradition  or  party-view  on  this  matter  in  oon- 
yents,  and  among  the  monks  at  Constantikoplb  and  ArBXAVDxiA^ 
which  might  proceed  from  a  jealous  feeling  to  vindicate  the  sup^ior 
sanctity  of  one  or  the  other  locality  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  such 
different  views  of  the  matter  should  be  held  simultaneously  by  the  most 
learned  thjsologians  9^  their  day/' 
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three  most  essential  sides  of  the  investigation,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  endeavour  to  obtain  an  indifferent  and  equal 
confirmation  of  each  individual  feature  in  the  account  now 
under  our  consideration,  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  wide 
road  of  false  criticism,  which  always  sacarifices  the  compre- 
hension of  the  whole,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  individual 
part. 


LETTEE  XXXIV. 

Tluhesj  Kamak,  Vte  4<ft  of  May. 

Ok  the  6th  of  April  we  quitted  T6r,  where  we  had  only 
spent  one  night.  During  our  farther  voyage  we  landed 
every  evening  on  the  shelly  and  coralline  coast  of 
Africa,  till,  on  the  10th,  we  arrived  at  Koss^r,  where  ex- 
cellent Seid  Mohammed  of  Qeneh  was  waiting  to  furnish  us 
withL  camels  for  our  return  to  Thebes.  In  four  days  we 
passed  over  the  broad  Bossafa  road,  crossing  the  mountain 
range,  passed  Hamamftt,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  once  more 
reached  our  Theban  head-quarters. 

We  found  everything  in  the  most  desirable  order  and 
activity;  but  our  old  and  faithful  castellan,  'Auad,  met  me 
with  a  bandaged  head,  and  saluted  me  in  a  feeble  voice.  A 
short  time  previously  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  I 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter  that  many  years  ago  he,  together 
with  the  whole  house  of  the  Sheikh  of  Qurna,  burdened 
themselves  with  a  crime  of  blood,  which  had  not  yet  been 
expisvNirllr^  TThe  family  of  the  man  who  had  been  killed  in 
E!6m  €l;^ir|j(^  had,  soon  after  our  departure,  seized  an 
opportunity  when  'Auad  was  returning  home  from  Luqsor 
one  eveiiit^with  a  relation,  to  fall  upon  the  two  unsus- 
picious wande(rers.  The  attack  was  more  aimed  at  the  com- 
panion <jf  ^Auad  than  at  himself,  they  therefore  called  out 
to  him  to, go  away;  however,  as  he  did  not  do  this,  but 
vigorously  defended  his  relation,  he  received  an  almost  deadly 

blow  on  his  bead  from  a  sharp  weapon,  which  stretched  him 

» 
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insenflible  on  tike  ground ;  tbe  other  man  was  murdered  and 
thrown  into  the  Nile,  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  for  bloodshed, 
which  had  remained  unsatisfied  seven  years.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  peace  between  the  &milies* 

A  longer  account  <^  our  Sinai  journey  will  be  despatched 
to-dayy  to  which  I  have  also  added  two  maps  of  the  Peninr 
Bula,  by  Erbkam,  drawn  from  my  notes.  I  now  contemplate 
the  difficult  task  of  finishing  my  account  with  Thebes,  which^ 
however,  I  hope  to  accomplish  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days. 


LETTEEXXXV. 

Cairo,  the  lOth  of  July,  1845/ 

The  first  place  we  halted  at  after  we  l^ft  Thebes  on  the 
16th  of  May,  was  Dsnpxba,  whose  magnificent  temple  is  the 
last  towards  the^  North,  and  although  of  later  date,  almost 
confined  to  the  Soman  period,  it  yet  presented  an  unusual 
amount  of  subjeets  for  our  portfolios  and  note-books.  We 
then  spent  nine  additional  whole  days  upon  the  remarkable 
rock'tonibs  of  Ahjlbhi^  irom  the  time  of  the  fourth  Ameno- 
phisi^  that  royal  Puritan  who  persecuted  all  the  gods  of 
£gypt,,  and  Would  only  permit  the  worship  of  the  sun's  disc. 

As  we  iqpproached  Beni-suef,  we  saw  a  magnificent 
steamer  of  Ibrahim  Pascha's  hastening  towarda  ua.  We 
hoisted  our  flag,  and  immediately  the  red  Turkish  flag,  with 
the  Crescent,  appeared  on  board  the  steam-boat  in  return 
for  out  salute.  It  then  altered  its  course,  steered  directly 
tow^irds  us,  and  stopped. 

We  were  eager  for  the  news  which  we  were  about  to 
hear :  a  boat  pushed  off,  and  puUed  to  bende  our  ^p.  Ik 
was,  indeed,  a  joy&l  surprise  when  I  recognised  my  old 
nniversiiy  friend.  Dr.  Sethmann,  in  the  fair  Fmnk  who 
came  on  board,  and  who  had  come  hither  &om  Italy  to 
accompany  tine  on  my  journey  back  by  Palestine  and  Con- 
stantinople.   Ali  Bey,  the  right  hand  of  Ibrahim  Pascha^ 


. 
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who  was  steaming  to  Upper  Egypt^  had  kindly  taken  him 
into  hi£^  yes9el,  and.  told  mo  he  unwillinglj  parted  with  fiis 
agreeable  travelling  companion,  to  whom  he  had  become 
much  attached,  even  in  their  short  acquaintance. 

TTia  presence,  and  the  assistance  he  affiorda-  me,  hayv  be«> 
come  still  more  valuable  since  mj  other  travellii^  comk> 
paaiions  have  left  me  behind  alone.  They  started  from  hence 
yesterday.  Willingly  indeed.  I  would  ha^e  accompanied 
them,  as  to-day  is  the  third  anniversary  of  nLy  departure 
from  Berlin,  but  the  taking  to  pieces  of  the  Pyramid  tombs 
stni  detainfl  us.  The  four-  workmen,  able  young  men^  who 
were  sent'  to  assist  me  from  Berlin,  have  arrived,,  and  I  im^ 
mediately  took  them  with  me  to  the  Fyramidsi..  We  made 
ourselves  a  lodging  in  a  tomb  which  was  ia  a  convenient 
situation.  A  travelling  blacksmith's  forge  was  construetedv 
some  scaffolding  was  raised  for  the  wincflass,  and  we  set  to 
work  vigorously.  • 

The  difficulties  of  the  whole  affair,  however,,  rest  still  more 
in  the  petty  jealousies,  by  which  we  are  here  sorrounded;  on 
every  «ide,  and  in  the  different  diplomatic  influences,,  which  are 
not  un&equently  rendered  abortive  by  Mohammed'  Ali's  dis^ 
tinct  orders.  Herr  von  Wagner  therefore  considered;  it  absoK 
lutelj  necessary  that  I  should  by  no  means  quit  Sgypt  be- 
fore the  transport  and  embarkation  of  ihe  monuments  was 
completed,  and  I  therefore  shaU  be  obliged  to  wait  hi^ 
patiently  for  several  weeks  loBger. 


LETTEE  XXXyi. 

Cairo,  ^6  l\th  July,  1845. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  cominunicate  hriefly  some  ideas 
which  have  of  late  considerably  occupied  my  attention.* 

♦  This  letter,  which  I  have  had  printed  here  verbatim,  was  addressed 
to  the  General  Director  of  the  Soyal  Prussiiui  Museum,  Privy  Conil«> 
sellor  of  Legation  von  Olfebs.  This  coiiiQ»mica1;ioa  may  perhaps 
serve  to  spo^ad  a  eozreet  estimation  of  the  iundamentail^  principles 
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I  liave  neyer  loat  sight  of  your  wish  to  decorate  the  New 
Museum  in  hannonj  with  the  monuments  which  it  contains, 
and  I  hope  that  you  continue  to  entertain  these  views.    I 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  the  account  Herr  Hertel  has  given 
me  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  Egyptian  saloons,  and 
have  heard  from  him  that  the  facing  of  the  columns  is  still 
in  iuipenso.    It  is  very  improbable  that  such  a  fkvourable 
opportunity  will  ever  recur  of  havine  such  means  at  our 
di^sal  on  the  first  formation  of  »  museum  as  we  have  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  Egyptian  one,  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
furnish  a  complete  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  to 
the  public  so  much  that  is  new  and  important  in  plan, 
materials,  and  arrangement.     If  I  remember  rightly,  you 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  form  an  historical  museum,  such, 
infant,  as  aU  such  museums  should  be,  in  conformity  with 
their  purpose  and  idea,  and  yet  such  as  nowhere  exists. 
This  view,  however,  in  an  Egyptian  museum,  is  at  all  events 
attainable  in  a  degree  which,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  can  be  but  remotely  approached  in  all  other 
museums^  because  in  no  other  nation  can  the  date  of  each 
individual  monument  be  so  precisely  and  surely  presented 
as  in  this,  and  because  no  other  collection  is  distributed 
throughout  $0  long  a  period  of  time  (above  3000  years).    I 
therefore  presume  that,  as  a  whole,  you  wish  to  arrange  the 
principal  saloons  historically, .  so  far  as  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  by  some  method  to  combine  what  belongs  to  the 
Old,  what  to  the  New,  and  what  to  the  Greek-Boman 
Monarchy,  in  such  a  manner  at  least,  that  each  chamber  of 
any  size  should  have  a  definite  historical  character.    I  have 
always  borne  this  in  view  in  forming  the  collection,  although 
I  by  no  means  believe  that  this  principle  should  be  carried 
out  pedantically  in  details.    With  respect  to  the  plaster 
casts  which  you  will  probably  wish  to  incorporate  as  a  whole 
with  the  existing  collection  of  casts,  it  would  be  very  de^ 

which  has  guided  the  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  Egyptian 
Museum,  one  of  the  grandest  and  latest  works  that  have  heen  executed 
in  Berlin,  and  which  has  just  heen  rendered  accessible  to  the  public 
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sirable  to  Iiave  a  few  duplicates  made  of  these  for  the  Egjp- 
tian  saloons,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  them  complete. 

But  what  especially  induces  me  to  write  from  hence  on 
such  matters,  is  the  notion  that  even  now,  or  perhaps  very 
soon,  you  may  have  made  such  progress  in  the  edifice  as  to  be 
desirous  of  coming  to  a  decision  with  reference  to  the  archi- 
tectonic and  pictorial  decoration  of  the  saloons,  and  in  that  case 
a  few  observations  may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  from  me. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  select  Egyptitm  architecture  for  the 
Egjrptian  saloons ;  this  should  by  all  means  be  carried  out 
in  every  part,  and  by  what  I  hear  from  Hertel,  there  is  still 
ample  time  for  this.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  to  produce  a 
general  harmonious  impression  the  architectural  style  of 
ranges  of  columns,  which  is  characteristic  of  different  periods, 
should  be  retained  in  their  historical  succession  of  series, 
as  well  as  with  all  their  rich  decoration  of  colouring. 

The  coloured  paintings  on  the  walls  are,  however,  then  in- 
di^ensable.  Every  temple,  every  tomb,  every  wall  in  the 
palaces  of  the  Egyptians  was  decorated  from  top  to  bottom 
with  painted  sculptures  or  paintings.  The  first  inquiry  must 
be,  in  what  style  these  paintings  should  be  executed.  They 
might  either  be  fiee  compositions  in  the  Oreeh  style,  or 
strictly  Egyptian  representations,  a/voiding,  however,  Egyp^ 
tian  perspective,  therefore  a  kind  of  translation,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  the  frieze  on  the  wall  in  the 
Musee  Charles  JL;  or,  lastly,  they  might  be  simple  cc^Mt 
of  genuine  Egyptian  representations  drawn  by  us,*  and  only 
adapted  for  this  particular  purpose.  With  respect  to  the 
first  view,  I  think  that  a  man  like  Gobkslius,  if  he  chose 
to  enter  on  such  a  completely  new  field,  would  be  capable  of 
forming  a  beautiful  and  great  work  out  of  such  a  task ;  but 
then,  the  public  would  most  likely  be  much  more  interested 
in  the  master  than  in  the  subject  of  the  representation  derived 
from  a  history  of  which  they  are  still  so  ignorant.  The 
second  method  would  perhaps  deserve  a  trial ;  it  might  succeed 
once,  in  a  single  case,  and  would  certainly  then  not  be  devoid 
of  interest.  But  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  a  series  of  any 
length  of  such  bastard  representations  would  not  fulfil  the 
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veqmmte  demands,  presupposing,  as  they  would,  a  doable 
mastery  >of  two  artistic  languages,  and  that  they  would  aiko  be 
decidedly  contrary  to  the  taste  of  the  public.  All  attempts  of 
this  natuze  that  I  have  occasionally  seen  haTe,ininy  opimon, 
been,  completely  nnsucoessful,  and  have  appeared  ri^oalous  to 
connoiaBeurfi ;  although, as  I haveabeady  said, Ido  not belssife 
that  such  an  attempt  might  not  succeed  in  on  individual  case, 
if  the  fiid)ject  weve  coreMly  fleleeted.  It  theeeface  i^peani 
to  me,  that  l^e  third  method  is  the  only  one  left,  althongh  it 
has  lasst  piretension ;  but  it  nnites  so  many  advamtagea,  (that 
I  believe,  indeed,  it  will  also  meet  with  your  aj^oval. 

Hkeaee  can  scarcely  be  -any  douibt  with  respeot  to  iSie  sub- 
ject af  the  xepresentotions.  Th&y  ought  to  place  before  ns  in 
charaeteristic  features  the  highest  point  of  Egyptian  hislaffy, 
dTilkaiion,  and  act,  and  I  was  even  astonished  at  the  ^reat 
number  ofimost^suitable  subjects  which  immediately  pxesent 
themselves,  if  we  allow  aH  that  has  been  hitherto  .disdoeed  of 
Ilgyptian  history  to  pass  before  us.  Merely  to  give  you  a 
hasty  jinotion.af  this,  I  will  eommimicate  the  individual  poiEiits, 
which  I  wrote  down  when  I  was  still  doubtfol  whether  lone 
of  the  two  ifirsrt  modes  of  irepresentation  might  mot  be 
eseouted.  A  more  diffuse  voommentary  than  I  can  now  give 
OfQgbt  indeed  to  be  appended  to  this,  but  it  only  refers  ix> 
a  very  prelimonary  notion.  The  names  within  brackets 
indicate  where  anaterials  could  be  fouasd  for  single  eomfpo- 
Biticins. 

The  elevation  of  the  god  Hoefs  upon  Osxeis'*  gods'  thronei 
(Dendera^)  To  be  placed  with  reference  to  the  last 
num:ber. 

OXi3)    MOFABCHY. 

IDyn.  I.  iPhe  removd  of  Mobitbs  from  This,  the  city  of  Osiris. 
iVmndation  of  Memphis,  the  town  of  iPhtbah  by  Menes. 
!E>yii.  lY.  The  Pyramids  hnttt  by  Ghsops  and  ^Cms^mBOBS. 
Hfpi,  Yl.  Theiiirion  of  the  two  crowns  of  Upp^r  and  IJower 

^gyjrt;  dfiring  the  reign  of  Apairpus,  which  lafted  a 

htmdred  years. 
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Djm.  XTT.  The  ^Demple  of  AiBsaon  in  Thsbsb,  Hbe  city  of 
Ammon,  founded  by  Sesitbtesen  I.  in  the  l^h  iDjuLastj, 
Immigrating  Hyksos.  (jBernhMsan.) 

The  LABiMiitcs  and  Ixlkr  Mam^  the^cirkB  ofAaaascsMJU 

in.  of  the  12th  Dynasty. 
Dyn.   XIII.  The  IjrTAflsosr  cm  SHn  iExxBOB  into  liow^ 

^gyp^}  occurring  ahfivtly. after. 
Expulsion  of  the  Bgyptian  mkn  tdBtUojiia. 
The  rule  of  the  Hyksos. 

Wew  Mcmji-ECHT. 

I3|yn.  "XVil. — JLVin.  Aiceitophis  I.  and  fheT)lact  Qneen 

.     Aahmesnefrnan. 
TiTTHifOSis  ni.  expels  the  Hyksos  &om  Abaxds.    Jebu- 

SALEM  founded  by  them. 
Amexophis  in.  Memnon  and  the  sounding  statue. 
Forsecution  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  introduction  of  the 

worship  d£  the  sun,  under  Eech  ek  Axbk.    (Amama.) 

King  HoBTJS,  tlie  Ttevenger. 
Dyn.  XTK.  Sethos  I.  (Sethosis,  Sesostris.^    Conquest  of 

Caitaak.  '(Kamak.)    Joseph  and  his  brethren. 
Bamses  n.  the  Great.    Miamun.    War  against  €he  Cheta. 

(Bamesseum.) 
The  (brick-making)  Isradites  ^(Thebes)  build  Fithom  and 

.Smnse^,  imder  Bamses  11. 
Colonisation  of  Q-eeece  from  Egypt, 
]!9j}inBP9:i!i:s.    Exosdv s  os*  tse  IssAELiaaBB  to  Sinai*  Moses 

before  Pharaoh.     ComDneiiGemeiit   of  the  new  Sot^rs 

PEBIQB,  B/a  1322. 
Dyn.  XX.  Bamses  III.  A  battle  from  Medinet  Mabu. 
The  king  among  his  jdaughters.    The  tiohes  iand  Inztunf  of 

Bhampsinitus.  (Medinet  Habu.) 
Dyn.  XXII.  SxnrBsossifK  I.  (ShMfaak)  takes  pesaeBsion  of 

Jerusalem.     (Thebes.) 
Dyn.  XXY.  Sabaeo,  ^lihe  EtMopian,  rales  in  Egypt. 
liyiL  XXYI.  Pbaiocbtzous,  the  friend  of  the  €beeiks,  ole^ 

rates  art.    Bemoyal  of  the  warrior  caste  to  HtUopia. 
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Djrn.  XXYIL  Cahbtsxb  rages ;  he  dertroys  temples  and 

statues. 
Dyn.  XXX  Nsotaitxbits.  (Phils.) 
AxjcuLETDBSy  the  «oii  of  Ammon,  conquers  Egypt ;  builds 

Alexandria. 
Ptolemy  PhiladxIiPHUs  founds  the  libiary. 
Clbopxt&jl  and  CiBSAjiioK.  (Dendera.) 
Conmation  of  Gjssab  A^avsTUs.  (Philas.) 
Chbist  at  Heliopolis. 

This  selection  would  not,  indeed,  be  so  great,  if  we  had 
only  to  deal  with  existing  representations.  The  Old  Monarchy 
would  first  commence  with  the  4th  Dynasty,  and  would  en- 
tirelyomit  Ae  Hyksoa  period,  since  SS  h-  been  pre- 
served  before  the  former  period,  or  firom  the  time  of  the 
Hyksos. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  conceptions  of  art  might 
be  more  completely  represented,  and  each  single  representa- 
tion would  at  the  same  time  have  a  scientific  interest.  The 
following  provisional  selection  which  occurred  to  me  might, 
however,  be  increased,  and  altered  in  all  its  parts  from  the 
ample  supply  of  subjects  in  our  drawings,  which  are  1300  in 
number. 

1.  The  great  and  minor  gods ;  the  1st  and  2nd  Dynasty  of 

the  gods.  (Kamak.) 

2.  OsiBis  undertakes  the  government  of  the  lower  world. 
«   HoBUS  that  of  the  upper.    (Dendera.) 

3.  Triad  of  the  gods  from  This  and  Abydob.    Osiris,  Isis^ 

Horus. 

4.  Triad  of  the  gods  ftom  Hbmphis,    Phtha,  Pasht,  Im« 

hotep. 

5.  Triad  ofthe  gods  from  ?Ku!BES.  AmmonBa^Mut,Chensu. 

OlJ>  MONA&CHT. 

SLing  Chttfit  (Cheops)  beheading  his  enemies.    (Peninsula 
of  Sinai.) 


SeeneB  from  private  life  of  the  4ith  and  6tii  Dynasties.  (Qisel^ 
andSaqftra.) 

Apappus  unites  the  two  crowns.  (Koisdr  road.) 

SssiTBTBSXK  L,  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  beats  the  Ethiopians^ 
(Florence.) 

Scenes  from  private  life  of  the  peacefiil  flonrishing  period  of 
the  12th  Dynasty.  Asiatic  attendants.  Precursors  of 
the  Hyksos ;  wrestlers,  games,  ahunt^  Ac.  (Benihassan.) 
The  Colossus  dragged  by  men.  (Berscheh.) 

Immigrating  Htksos  who  seek  for  protection.  (Benihassau.) 

New  Mokaboht. 

The  working  of  the  stone  quarries  of  Memphis.  (Tura.) 
Akekophis  I.  and  Aahmesnefruari.  (Thebes.) 
TuTHMOsis  in.  and  his  sister.  (Thebes ;  Bome.) 
TuTHMOSis  in.    Tribute.    Erection  of  obelisks.  (Thebes.) 
Aheitophis  in.  (Memnon)  and  his  consort  Tii  before  Am- 

monBa.  (Thebes.)^ 
March  of  an  Ethiopian  queen  to  Egypt  under  AicsKxrAKOH. 

(Thebes.) 
Ahskophis  IV.  (Bechenaten),  the  Sun-wobs&ippbb.    His 

procession  with  the  queen  and  four  princesses  drawn  in 

a  chariot  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Amama.  (Ghx>t- 

toes  of  Amama.) 
A  &vourite  is  bome  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  before 

Amenophis  lY.      Distribution  of  wreaths  of  honour 

among  the  whole  of  the  royal  fcunfly. 
HoBus  running  to  Ammon.  (Eamak.) 
Sbthos  I.  makes  war  upon  Canaan.  (Eamak.) 
Bamses  n.  Battle  against  the  Asiatic  Cheta.  (Bamesseum.) 
The  same  in  the  Tree  of  Life.  (Bamesseum.) 
The  same  triumphant.    Boyal  procession.  (Bamesseum.) 
BiJCSBsni.  Battle  against  the  Bobu.  (Medinet  Habu.) 
The  same  among  his  daughters ;  he  plays  with  them.  (Me* 

dtnet  Babu.) 
BaksbsXII.  Procession  of  great  pomp  to  Ammon*  (Quma.) 
PisoHBic,  the  Priest  King.  (Earnak.) 
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ScKXBtiHSirc  I.  (Shufhak)  brings  the  priscmens  &om  Faibs- 

tine  before  Ammon  (Kamak),  King  of  Jthmlh. 
Sabako,  the  Efchiopiaii.  (Thdiwt.) 
TAFiftA.iTA,,  tfcbfi  JBadopian.  (Batkal) 
PsAMMETicirs,  AmaBis.  (Thebes.) 
NjsoxASOBBirfi.  (QSkfibefi.) 
AuBXAsragaL    EmrrffP  Aihdjbitb.  '(^ebee.) 
FTfXLioCT  FmuLBmEPKVS.  '(Thebes.) 
Clbofataa  and  CiBfiAXiOK.  (Dendera.) 
GoiraaoAtiim'of  Cjosas  ATTtarrBTtZB.  (iPhilse.) 
Ethiopian  subjects  from  Meboe. 

This  Beleoticfn  of  TepreBentatioas,  or  one  BimilBr  ito  this,  as 
large  as  the  partitioiiB  in  tlie  walk  permit,  executed  in  the 
strict  Egyptian  elassie  style,  ^with  the  full,  splendid  eolouring 
of  t^e  originiil,  would  ha^e  the  great  advantage,  beycmd  aU 
other  methods,  of  giving  the  spectator  some  idea  on  a  'great 
scale  of  Egyptian  art ;  the  subjects  would  force  fthemselves 
on  Mb  eritioism,  tmd  the  srinidy  of  them,  in  eongunction  wifh 
the  smaller  and  isolated  original  monuments,  would  ibe  more 
complete.  Eor,  with  the  exception  of  i)he  tombs  whicfh  we 
are  mow  taking  to  pieces,  and  which  only  o^er  the  snost 
simple  subjects,  no  moniiment  is  of  sufl&eieixt  si^  "to  give  a 
notion  of  Egyptian  temples,  and  of  waU  decoration  in 
geneiral,  in  which  grandeiir  of  idea  and  deacterity  of  eompo- 
sition  is  ireq^uently  displayed  wilth  a  feeling  for  general 
harmony  in  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  iihe  whole, 
most  astonishing  to  the  attentive  observer.  Sneh  a  seleotioQ. 
of  what  is  most  beautiful  and  characteristic,  in  large  Topre- 
sentations,  capable  of  being  easily  surveyed,  would  perlaipB 
be  of  more  service  tham  any  other  thing  in  impartiiig  Egyptian 
scienoe  tto  ^a  larger  proportion  of  the  public,  and  at  the  came 
time  offers  the  advantage,  whicSi  is  hardly  sufficiently  eon- 
sidered  at  i^he  present  day,  of  aveottbig  all  invidious  eritieiBmB 
of  the  representations  regarded  as  modem  works.  AM  liasty 
eritics  wouSd,  by  tins  method,  be  referred  to  the  original, 
which  cannot  be  robbed  of  iti^  most  impoiitant  position  in  the 
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srfmaiic  Hisiiorj  of  tlie  bnman  raoe,  by  a  mifierabte  joiimalist. 
GDhey  would  idl  learn  that  before  TentiiriBg  to  cnticiae  the 
faithful  copy,  they  must  first  study  the  original,  for  if  we  can 
turn  the  aMnsaation  of  those  young  artists  who  have  studied 
for  thcree  years  to  record  these  things,  I  am  certain  that 
the  dassic  purity  df  their  style  will  p.ot  easily  be  attacked. 
The  novelty  of  the  idea,  and  the  effect  on  a  large  seale,  and 
as  a  wihole,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  cooftsiderable  im|»eBsion 
en  the  learned  and  unlearned  public,  and  the  series  of  sub- 
jeets  mentioned  above,  independent  of  their  ezecixtion,  would 
affbrd  6isiis£EU3tian  to  intdlectual  men,  and  more  especially 
to  the  Ejng.  Lastly,  in  addition  to  this,  it  might  be  exe- 
cuted at  a  eomparativety  small  expense,  on  aeeenmtof  the 
perfect  simpHezty  of  the  design  and  colouring,  and  because 
all  expenditure  on  the  artistic  ooppoBition  Ias  been  pre- 
viously borne  by  the  ancient  l^gyptians  themselves. 

The  representations  should  only  commence  at  a  oeartain 
height,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  EgyptiasM3,.and  as  is 
moat  convenient  to  our  own  purpose,  'smd  :Sho]ald  aest  on  a 
deep  band  below,  the  colour  of  which  ought  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  wood  or  stone.  The  loliby  walls  shduld  probably  be 
partly  divided  one  above  the  other  into  several  sefetions,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  series  of  the  Egyp(faian  Phamaohfi,  <off  theur 
Name-Shields  only,  might  be  introduced  in  the&ieze.  The 
eeiUngs  in  the  ante^ohambers  might  be  blue,  with'geld  stars, 
the  usual  representation  of  the  Egyptian  heavens;  and  in 
the  historical  saloons  there  might  be  the  long  series  of 
vultures,  with  outspread  wings,  the  symbol  of  victory,  with 
which  most  of  the  ceiliQgs  of  the  temples  and  palaces  are 
decorated,  in  an  incomparably  splendid  manner.  linally,  a 
certain  amount  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  must  not  be 
absent,  which  are  so  essenti^y  connected  with  all  Egyptian 
representations,  and  make  a  splendid  impression  in  variegated 
colanrfi.  Modem  hieroglyphiD  insciiptioins  might  be  eMily 
composed  for  the  doocB,  and  the  central  stripes  of  the  ceil* 
ings,  winch  wsould  xefer  in  the  ancient  i^yptian  £whion  to 
the  unmifioence  of  the  king,  the  locality,  (tibe  period,  <aad  the 
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purpose  of  the  building.  How  magnificent  the  two  Egyptiaa 
lows  of  columns  would  then  look  in  the  centre  of  all,  with 
their  simplicity  and  rich  colouring! 

Finally,  another  idea  might  be  carried  out,  perhaps,  in  the 
ante*chambers.  Views  of  the  Egyptian  localities  at  the 
present  day  might  be  introduced  upon  the  walls,  to  give  a 
notion  of  the  country  to  a  person  on  first  entering,  and  of 
the  state  of  the  buildings  from  which  the  ancient  monu> 
ments,  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  are  taken.  These 
views  might  be  also  arranged  historically,  according  to  the 
principal  places  in  the  different  epochs  of  time.  But  here 
we  must  presume  that  the  spectator  possesses  some  of  the 
historical  knowledge  which  we  may  hope  to  see  generally 
diffused.  On  that  account  it  would  be  more  useful  to 
sttempt  a  geographical  sequence,  and  we  might  embrace  the 
views  of  Alexandria^  Cairo,  the  P3nramids  of  GKseh,  Siut, 
Benihassan,  Abydos,  Kamak,  Quma,  the  Cataracts  of  As- 
suan,  Korusko,  Wadi  Halfii,  Sedeinga,  Semneh,  Dongola^ 
Barkal,  Meroe,  Charts,  Senn&r,  and  Sarbut  el  Ch&dem,  in 
Arabia  Fetrea. 

Besides  all  this,  a  most  rich,  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  useful,  selection  of  the  subjects  and  occupations  of 
private  life  might  be  introduced  in  the  lateral  chambers,  all 
of  them  copied  from  the  original,  on  a  large  scale,  by  which 
means  we  might  facilitate  and  excite  both  an  inritmg  and 
effective  mode  of  comprehending  that  portion  of  the  col- 
lection of  antiquities  which  refer  to  private  life. 


LBTTEB  XXXVn. 

Jnffa^  7th  October^  1845. 

Wx  proceeded  rapidly  in  taking  the  tombs  to  pieces ; 
nevertheless,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  most  manifold  ob* 
stacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  transport  and  em* 
barkation.    The  export  of  the  whole  collection  of  monumeats 
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even  then  required  a  special  permit  from  the  Viceroy ;  I 
therefore  set  out  on  the  29th  of  August  for  Alexandria, 
in  order  to  take  leave  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  availed  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  give  an  official  termination  to  our 
mission.  • 

The  Fascha  received  me  with  his  former  kindness,  and  im- 
mediately issued  the  most  distinct  commands  with  respect  to 
the  export  of  the  collection,  which  he  presented  to  H.M.  our 
King  in  a  special  letter,  which  was  handed  to  me.  As  soon  as 
all  the  preparations  were  accomplished  I  returned  to  Cairo, 
and  there  made  the  last  arrangements  respecting  the  trans- 
port of  the  stone-boat  to  Alexandria^  and  then,  on  the 
25th  September,  started  with  Bethmann  for  Damietta.  On 
the  road  thither  I  visited  several  ruins  of  towns  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Delta,  such  as  those  of  Atbib  (Athribis),  Sama- 
KTTD  (Sebennytos),  Bshbet  el  haoeb  (Iseum),  but  except 
the  high  mounds  of  rubbish,  composed  of  Nile  mud  and  pots- 
herds, which  generally  indicate  historical  sites,  we  everywhere 
found  only  a  few  blocks,  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient 
temples.  In  Sak,  the  ancient  renowned  Tanis,  whither  I 
made  a  last  excursion  from  Damietta  across  Lake  Menzaleh, 
the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Bamses  11.  alone  remains,  and 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  small  granite  obelisks,  belonging  to 
the  same  king,  are  preserved,  some  entire  and  some  in  frag- 
ments. 

On  the  1st  of  October  we  went  firom  Damietta,  and  em- 
barking in  the  roads  of  Ezbe,  the  following  momioig  set  sail 
for  the  Syrian  coast.  We  had  an  almost  incessant  contrary 
wind,  and  cruised  for  a  whole  day  in  front  of  Ascalpn,  situated 
picturesquely  on  lofty  sea  cliffs ;  we  only  landed  yesterday  in 
the  Holy  Land,  on  the  beach  of  Joppa. 


LETTEE  XXXVin. 

Nazarethj  9th  November,  1845. 

Tou  will  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  receive  my  last  letter  of 
the  26th  October  firom  Jerusalem,  as  the  courier  of  our  consul. 
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Dr.  Schtdz',  ia  whose  charge  I  gave  it,  wiifch  fiye  other  lettesa^ 
was  attaeked  by  robbers  at  Cffisarea,  on  the  road  to  B^ruit, 
imfdtreaited,  and  robbed  of  all  the  despatches,,  as  well  as  of  a 
small  amount  of  money  which  he  had  on  hia  persoa.  Thece 
is  great  disorganisation  in  this  country.  The  Turkish  autho*- 
ritieS)  to  whom  the  land  has  been  again  handed  over  by 
Christian  valour,  are  both  lazy,  malevolent^  and  impotent, 
while  Ibrahim  Flaficha  knew  at  least  how  to<  preserve  order 
and  security,  so  far  as  his  own  government  extended. 

We  cqpent  nearly  three  weeks  in  Jevnaalenv  part  of  wfaieh 
time  I  passed  in  becoming  better  acquainted  wiidi  the  state 
of  religiouff  matters  at  1^  present  day,  a  snbjeet:  dailjbe*- 
coming  of  greater  importanee  j  partly  in  makingsoniB  aatiqna, 
lian  and  topographical  researches^  GHiese  delightM  days 
were  rendered  pecuMarly  valuable  and  instructive  by  the  exr 
treme  amiabitity  of  Bishop  Alexander,  who  overtook  us  witii 
Abeken  ftom  Jaiflk,  and  was  willing  to  impairt  all  that  he 
knew ;  and  by  the  scienti^  ability  of  Dr.  Sehulz^  wijfch  whom 
I  had  been  on  terms  of  fnendBhip.  sixBce  otir  mutual  re«' 
sidence  in  Paris,  in  the  yeara  1884i  and  1835:  An  exouri^ 
sion  to  Jerieho)  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  8ea,  and  back  by 
San  Saba,  formed  an  int^estixig  episode:  My  joumaii  o£  this 
expedition,  which  I  wrote  very  fully,  was,,  how^rer,  contained 
in  that  letter,  and  will  probably  never  reappear^  so  that  I  can 
but  imperfectly  restore  it  now. 

The  4th  of  I^ovember  we  left  the  Holy  City.  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  or  mules  on  account 
of  the  war  the  Paacha  of  Jerusalem  was  carrying  on  with 
Hebron,  which  was  assuming  a  more  serious  aspect.  We 
i^ent  the  first  night  after  leaving  Jerusalem  in  a  tent  in 
BiBEH.  The  second  day  we  proceeded  byBEiiHESr  (Bethel), 
'AiN  EL  HAEAMIEH  (the  Eobbers'  spring),  and  Sbltin 
(Silo)  to  Nabltjs  (Sichem,  JSTeapolis),  and  the  same  evening 
ascended  Gabizim,  the  holy  mount  of  the  Samaritans,  whose 
remamihg  population  (about  70  men,  or  150  souls)  we  be- 
came somewha*  better  acquainted  with  the  following  morn- 
ing:   They  stifi  continue  to-be  shunned  by  the  Jews,  and 


have  as  little  communication  with  the  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans. 

On  Gfarizim  we  saw  the  bare  rocky  surface,  surrounded  by 
some  remains  of  an  ancient  wall,  where  these  Sakabi  still, 
as  in  past  ages,  annually  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  sheep  to 
tlieir  God.  The  following  morning,  after  we  had  visited  thfe 
Samaritan  place  of  worship,  in  which  we  were  shown  the 
old  Samaritan  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  had  seen 
Jacob's  well,  and  Joseph's  tomb  surrounded  by  vine  branches, 
we  rode  on  farther,  with  an  armed  attendant  of  Soliman  Bey's, 
in  whose  Bouse  we  were  lodging,  and  proceeded  first  to  Se;- 
SAStrtBH  (Sebaste,  the  ancient  Samaria),  where  we  saw  the 
rmns  of  the  beautiful  old  church  from  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
saders, said  to  be  built  over  the  tomb  of  John  the  Baptist. 
"We  spent  the  night  in  the  woody  G'EKsm  (Egennin). 
Thence  our  road  led  through  the  wide  and  fertile,  but  Aever- 
tleless  barren,  plain  of  Jesreel  (Esdraelon),  the  great  bloody 
plain  of  Palestine,  to  Zeetpt  and  the  beautiful  spring  (Ain 
©TTEtrT,  Goliath's  spring),  where  Ifaboth's  vineyard  was 
situated,  and  where  the  whole  house  of  Ahab  was  murdered ; 
then  to  Gebul  Dabe^i,  little  Heemoit,  beyond  which  Tabob 
(GhBBBZi  b'  Txtb),  distinguished  by  its  cupola-like  form  and 
iaokted  position,  rose  up  and  afrested  our  attention,  until  we 
once  more  rode  into  the  mountains  to  If  azabeth,  beautifiilly 
situated  in  a  mountain  hollow,  like  an  amphitheatre.  Yes- 
terday we  made  an  excursion  in  the  morning  from  this  plac6 
over  Mount  Tabor  to  ^Rtbebias,  on  Lake  G^nezaret,  and 
haive  only  just  returned.  In  spite  of  my  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  we  were  compelled  to  take  a  body-guard  of  armed 
Arabs  with  us  thil^er,  as  we  did  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  w0, 
in  fiict,  encountered  various  groups  of  low  Bedouin  rabble  in 
their  picturesque  variegated  costume,  whom  I  should  hav6 
been  sorry  to  have  met  alone,  most  of  them  in  the  neighbours- 
hood  of  beantiful  wooded  Tabor,  where  they  were  lying  on 
the  road,  or  riding  past  across  the  plain. 
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LETTEE  XXXIX. 

SnufmOf  7th  December,  1845. 

Fbom  Nazareth  we  proceeded  down  the  plain  of  Jssssxj^ 
to  Mount  GiLBMXL,  where  we  passed  the  night  in  the  mag- 
nificent convent  which  has  been  newly  erected.  The  follow- 
ing morning  we  descended  from  this  promontory,  command- 
ing the  wide  ocean  and  its  fragrant  coast,  to  Haifha 
(Hepha),  crossed  over  the  baj  to  Aooa  (Ako,  Ptolemais), 
and  then  rode  along  the  coast  on  the  damp  sandy  shore, 
keeping  the  mountain  range  constantly  in  view,  and  by  Sirs 
(Tyrus)  and  Saida  (Sidon)  to  Bebut  (Berytos),  where  we 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Prussian  consul-general, 
Herr  von  Wildenbruch. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  we  started  from  Berut  for  Da- 
mascus. I  left  Qabre  Mariam  behind  with  Herr  von  Wil- 
denbruch, and  only  took  with  me  my  fidthful  Berber,  Ibrahim, 
and  a  Kawass.  The  road,  after  leaving  the  sand-bills  imme- 
diately surrounding  Berut,  rises  directly  up  these  glorious 
mountains,  abounding  in  flowers,  trees,  and  springs  of  water. 
We  crossed  it  nearly  on  the  frontier  between  the  territories 
of  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites.  We  ascended  all  day,  part 
of  the  time  on  terribly  bad  roads  cut  in  the  rock,  and  spent 
the  night  on  this  side  of  the  mountain  ridge ;  we  did  not 
reach  the  summit  till  the  following  morning,  and  now  had  a 
wide  prospect  over  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Leoktxs,  which 
separates  Libanon  and  Anti-Libanon,  and  which,  with  the 
brief  interruption  of  Gebel  e'  Scheikh  (Hermon),  with  its 
ramifications  protruding  upwards,  it  forms  one  single  huge 
cleft  through  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  con- 
tinues across  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  G-ulf  of  Akaba  and 
the  Bed  Sea.  We  descended  to  Mekseh,  took  our  breakfast 
on  one  of  its  flat  roofs,  and  intended  to  have  cut  across  from 
this  point,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  through  the  valley  to 
Meqdel  and  Aithi,  but,  in  preference,  we  took  a  circuitous 
road  towards  the  north  to  Zaghleh,  which  is  one  of  the 
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largest  and  most  flouricihing  towns  of.  Christian  LTbaaoil. 
On  the  road  we  met  a  troop  of  soldiers,  who  were  escorting 
some  thousands  of  weapons  on  asses,  which  had  been  taken 
the  previous  day  from  the  inhabitants  of  Zachleh.  The  dis- 
arming of  the  whole  of  Libanon  by  Schekib  Effendi  had  com- 
menced from  the  south,  and,  as  is  well  known,  was  executed 
with  the  greatest  prejudice  against  the  unfortunate  Chris- 
tians, who  were  miserably  sacriiiced  to  a  piece  of  reckless 
commercial  policy.  In  order  to  disarm  Zachleh,  which  is  a 
strong  and  influential  post,  it  had  been  besieged  by  two 
hundred  regular  troops,  some  of  whom  we  still  found  sta- 
tioned there,  and  also  a  countless  multitude  of  Bedouins  had 
been  allowed  to  encamp  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Beq&'a, 
whose  aid  against  the  Christians  they  would  have  av^ed 
themselves  of  in  case  of  necessity ;  these  last,  however,  had 
again  withdrawn.  We  inquired  in  the  town,  which  was  still 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  afber  Bishop  TheophUus,  who 
was  described  to  us  as  both  a  vigorous  and  heroic  champion 
in  the  fight ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  just  set  off  for  Beirut. 
After  we  had  again  departed,  we  met  on  the  road  a  Gbrman 
Catholic  priest,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  adjoining  place, 
Mo*ALLAQA,  and  told  us  much  of  the  cruelties  which  the  Turks 
had  practised  here,  as  elsewhere,  on  the  miserable  inhabitants. 
Several  hundred  more  muskets  had  been  demanded  than 
really  existed  in  the  whole  place,  and  the  old  Sheikha,  who 
ought  to  have  supplied  them,  were  cudgelled  till  the  misfling 
muskets  had  been  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  at  a  high 
price,  and  with  great  difficulty,  in  the  camp  of  the  Turks 
themselves. 

Erom  Zachleh  we  went  to  Esbae,  in  order  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  Noah  at  that  spot.  We  found  a  long,  narrow 
building,  of  well  joined  square  blocks,  and  beside  it  a  small 
building  with  a  cupola,  surrounded  by  trees,  from  which 
there  was  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  plain,  and  of  Anti- 
Libanon.  Through  a  window,  hung  with  votive  shreds, 
I  saw  a  tomb  built  up  in  the  usual  Oriental  form  within  the 
long  vaulted  room,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see, 
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thmngh  ^he  wmdows  in  ike  -whole  lengtih  g£  ihe  Inuldrng,  a 
emurtaat  coiftmiisfcioiL  of  iihiB  sasne  txmshj  wldch  fieemed  to 
hv^e  neB^Mr  a  i^eghuiing  ner  jaat  eo&d.  At  len^li  &&  door- 
keeper amyedyOKK^  to  mjr  aitflmtihTwept)  I  was  coimrmced  tlist 
the  tomjb  iivae  40  eOs  laag,  hy  eiact  jneasuuemeot  31  mdsim 
77*  (Ul  liaet  EogiiBh),  tiiere&re  flomewbat  .mom  ihasi  40 
erdnuiry  Egyptian  dis."*  The  case  iassiuneB  aa  air  <gf  pro- 
haUify,  as  1Mb  measuremeiEt  of  the  kngth  of  SToah'^  hodj 
k  CQcadfy  preportiaDate  to  the  iength  of  iiie  life,  one  thou- 
sandyeaiB. 

*  SVom  Kerak  we  at  lengfii  tncoed  to  <nir  xig^t,  into  the 
pbda  aoFOBa  to  TsiL  "Ri"*™",  we  tiben  turned  to  oar  le&  iato 
a  ¥fli(bj,  which  ^ain  oonduoted  us  ddreetly  northwaid,  and 
at  amaet  arrii>ed  at  £l  '  Ajjt,  a  small  Tillage  near  a  spiing, 
sitoated  at  the  iq>per  end  of  iks  yalley,  at  a  ccmaidarahle 
height  above  the  great  plain.  !Froin  our  hayiii^  followed  the 
eurcmtefiiB  road  to  Zaehleh  and  KoEak,  we  were  soiofewhai: 
b^pond  ihe  day  that  we  had  caleiidated  on,  and  &ei*e£bre 
dsfceemined,  to  the  ditappointment  of  onriinnle  driy«er,  to  go 
QCL  ainiliiEiriJier  to  ^xaKEDfiKi,  whidi  was  sadd  to  be  situated 
on  ^e  maAerD.  dealivity  of  Anti-lAbanon,  two  hours  from 
heaoeu  As  none  of  our  people  had  ever  gone  this  road 
aciiMn  the  moimtabis,  ire  took  a  guide  with  us,  who  yery 
soon  led  ns  md  of  our  yalley,  whidi  asoended  towards  the 
north,  between  the  lower  meiuilaiii.  iud  .the  priadpal  ridge, 
and  lad  bs  up  a  ebee^,  toilsome,  imd  endless  rooky  pa&  ^on 
orar  right  hamd.  iChe  moon  rose,  hours  passed  on,  and  the 
ardentlyHdesEredZebed&ni  would  neyer  jnake  its  ,appearanoe. 

*  BflTcldiardt  smst  baye  been  mifitaken  when  (Trar.  in  Syr.,  p.  5) 
he  states  that  the  tomb  of  Noah  was  only  10  feet  long,  although  the 
same  statement  is  repeated  by  Schnbert  (Reise  m  das  Morgenlasid^ 
yoL  ill.,  p.  .340).  It  is  weU  itaoown  how  ire^nent^y  the  nnmhir  40  ia 
fosaod  employed  l^y  the  Hebrews  as  an  indetenninate  nraltipla  The 
same  custom  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  a27  Semetic  nations;  it 
may  at  least  be  pointed  ont  fi*eqQei]ftly,  and  st  all  periods,  among 
the  PhsBuiciaiis  .^and .Arabians;  eyen  the  nnmerioal  wonSs  for  4  Mad  40 
inihese  hmgnages  indicate  the  uniyersal  idea  of  multitude.  See  my 
Sprachvergleichenden  Abhandlungen,  Berlin,  1836,  p.  104,  139,  and  the 
Cfuvnohgie  der  JEffypter^  yol.  i,  p.  15, 


Ada  lengtii  ^e  -sfcood  im  the  predpitoiis  border  of  imotber  deep 
vaUsT,  up  wMeh  <i7e  unere  conmelled  to  ebuober  ffiAia&illy  oa 
SbTf^  «»tber  wiale  fa^kadkg  «nr  .^uSTaSd  it 
vm&  not  }3Befoi8  amdui^rt  &at  w«  leftelied  Zebed^ai,  after  :a 
BUDch  of  mx  hours.  All  liere  -weee  jdlustged  ioi  tlia  mask 
piofoiuid  e^nmber ;  ym  were  obliged  to  knock  at  se¥eral 
houfles  to  inquire  our  road  to  tbe  couTent,  wbeise  we  boped 
to  "find  aome  sbelter.  M  lengtb  we  were  told  that  there  waa 
indeed  a  cborch,  but  no  room  in  tihe  .adjoining  oonvent  to 
veceire  is.  We  iiiacefore  qnartfiared  oureeLves  m.  ti^e  laat 
bouse,  which  was  opened  to  us  after  knocking  at  it  for  a 
long  time.  It  only  comtainfid  dae  hucge  jfooio,  but  tihere  was 
Bsd^eaeat  vpaae  Ibr  ouraeilTes  aaad  our  aervants,  afiber  the 
whole  ^  the  zsameBPons  faimly  of  men,  wosnen,  axid  children, 
kad  treticed  to  one  eomeB:.  The  people  were,  howeveiu 
«.B%  mA  «mrteauB,  ihe  n«fc  mamiBg  received  their 
badkahiah,  and  took  leave  of  na,  with  an  invitation  to  repaiit 
lihe  visit  on  our  return.  We  bow  proceeded  down  the 
beanzti^  fertile  valley  of  Zebedi^  tonsrarda  the  south,  £>r  am 
boor  and  a  haiif,  when  we  again  tucned  eastward,  into  the 
pmcipitoiaB  Tocky  defiie,  wheie  the  xippling  brook,  beaide 
which  we  had  hitherto  beeu  onarohing,  awelled  into  a  smaU 
iiver,  cafled  BajzjU)A,  opeiong  a  path  for  itself,  in  moat 
beautifid  and  picturesque  caacadea,  through  luxurknt  ve^ 
vhire,  to  the  great  plain  of  J^amaaous.  We  rode  far  several 
hours  along  ita  precipitous  banks,  somethnea  in  the  very 
bed  itself,  till  we  caooe  to  a  Idfiy  poisited  anch,  which,  aa  a 
bridge,  conducted  us  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank.  Here 
the  Toad  went  up  the  mountain,  and  diadosed  ,a  laannber 
«f  ancient  rock-tombs,  opposite  the  continuation  of  the 
•teep  roek-jprecipioe  we  had  juat  left.  Soon  afterwards  the 
wild  ravine  opened  into  a  broader  valley,  through  which 
the  rushing  river  winds  more  quietly,  passmg  several  plea* 
aantly  situated  villages.  It  had  hitherto  pierced  in  an 
*®*8terly  direction,  throu^  a  moEnitain  ridge,  paasing  from 
"Borth  to  south,  from  which  it  now  isaned  through  a  lofty 
aock-'gate.    Two  single  mountam  maaaes  roae  up  like  mighty 
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pylons  towards  the  east ;  on  the  sommit  of  the  one  to  the 
south,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  several  thousand  feet, 
was  a  small  sepulchral  edifice,  surrounded  by  trees.  l!his 
place  is  worshipped  as  the  tomb  of  Abel,  Nbbbi  Habil,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  was  buried  here.  The  summit  is  said 
to  be  almost  inaccessible,  and  so  it  appeared,  at  least  from 
this  side,  we  therefore  omitted  to  investigate  whether  a 
tomb,  40  ells  in  length,  had  been  also  erected  to  the  youth 
Habel.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount  the  ancient  city  of  ATtrr^A 
was  formerly  situated,  whose  name  has  probably  given  rise 
to  the  story. 

We  now  quitted  for  several  hours  the  enchanting  valley  of 
the  B&rada,  and  rode  over  bare  rocky  plateaus,  till  at  G-kdi- 
PEH  we  again  descended  to  it,  and  rested  a  short  time  upon 
its  bank,  in  the  shadow  of  tall  plane-trees  and  silver  poplars 
of  changing  hue.  At  length  we  once  more  quitted  the 
river,  which  had  become  gradually  fuller,  and  more  rapid; 
by  the  addition  of  various  brooks,  and  ascending  a  Ugh 
mountain,  we  suddenly  stood  in  front  of  the  illimitable 
plain,  which  lay  spread  out  before  us  unbounded  by  moun* 
tain  ranges,  and  covered  like  one  large  garden  with  innu- 
merable leafy  green  trees,  and  intersected  by  roads  and 
streams.  In  the  midst  of  this  garden,  and  immediately  at 
our  feet,  lay  glorious  DAiiAscrs,  with  its  cupolas,  mina- 
rets, and  terraces.  We  knew  that  we  were  about  to  see  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  prospects  in  the  world,  but  we  were, 
nevertheless,  astonished,  dud  found  our  expectations  sur^ 
passed  by  the  magnificent  picture  which,  like  a  strokiB'of 
enchantment,  unfolded  itself  before  us  in  the  direction  of  the 
lovely  but  narrow  valleys,  alternating  with  barren,  rocl^ 
deserts.  We  lingered  nearly  an  hour  at  this  point,  which 
hais  been  rendered  prominent  by  a  magnificent  dome,  resting 
upon  four  isolated  pillars,  caUed  Qubbet  e'  Nasb,  the  "  vic- 
torious cupola." 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  lauded  cities 
of  the  East.  The  prophet  Mohammed  considered  it  thrice 
blessed,  because  the  angels  spread  their  wings  over  the  city, 
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and  at  the  gloriotiB  edght  are  said  sot  to  hare  taken  pos- 
session of  it  for  tliis  reason,  that  one  Paradise  only  is  in« 
tended  for  man,  and  that  one  he  will  find  in  heaven.  In  the 
Koran,  G-od  swears  by  the  fig  and  the  olive-tree,  that  is  by 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  Arabian  geographers  caU 
it  the  mole  on  the  cheek  of  the  World,  the  plumage  of  the 
peacock  of  Paradise,  the  necklace  of  beauty,  and  anlong  the 
Sultan's  titles,  "  the  Paradise-scented  Dimischk."*  lii  ac- 
cordance with  the  legend  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  Adam 
was  here  formed  out  of  the  reddish  earth  of  the  district ;  and 
tradition  places  the  spot  where  Cain  slew  Abel  on  Mount 
Kabtits,  near  this. 

.  The  B^rada,  which  we  had  followed  from  its  first  source, 
enters  the  great  plain  a  little  south  of  Damascus,  turns  to 
the  left  towards  the  city,  through  which  it  flows  in  seven 
branches,  and  then  passes  into  a  lake.  It  was  the  gold- 
streaming  Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients,  the  much-praised 
Parfar  of  the  Eastern  poets.  It  was  this  river  that,  calling 
forth  thp  whole  idea  of  Paradise,  gave  at  all  times  to  this 
most  ancient  city — ^known  even  by  Abraham,  and  conquered 
by  David— its  great  importance.  Damascus  was  formerly 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Arabian  literature  and  learning,  and 
a  disciple  of  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  given  instruction  in 
reading  the  Koran  to  16CX)  of  the  faithful  at  once  (after  the 
method  of  Joseph  Lancaster)  in  the  great  mosque  of  the 
Ommiads.  The  city  at  first  seemed  but  little  to  correspond 
with  the  glorioas  country  surrounding  it.  We  entered 
streets  of  considerable  breadth,  but  bare,  closed  in  by  low 
bouses,  whose  mud  walls  had  small  doors,  and  scarcely  any 
windows.  None  of  the  beautiftd  wood-carvings  of  Cairo,  or 
stone  decorations,  were  to  be  seen  on  the  windows  and  doors. 
Some  of  the  mosques  and  fountains  which  we  passed  were 
the  only  exceptions ;  and  the  number  of  single  trees  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  squares  had  a  pleasant  appearance.  Far- 
ther in  the  interior  of  the  city  we  came  to  the  long  bazaar, 

*(  See  y .  Hammer,  Geschidite  dee  Osmanisehen  Belchs,  IHv.  ii, 

p.4sa. 
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{sonsMiBg  moBtly  of  nuusshe  bualdiiigr  Tto  irti3I«fiUed  beofln^ 
t&e  abundance  of  fruito  of  ererj  kmd  that  were  heapei  vp^ 
lEnaB^,  tKe  crowd  of  people,  of  all  ages  and  of  ev^ry  desoB^ 
tion,  in  aH  eorts  of  costumes^  and  the  endiiese  tundngs-frGaii 
one  street  izEfeo  the  other,  impreesed  to-  with  the  ferimg  timt 
we  were  m  a  targe  and  wealthy  capital  of  the  ifiist;  KTe 
first  rode  to*  our  Frussian  consul,  who  was,  howeprer,  pvcnh 
trated  with  fever:  We  therefbre  proceeded  stiil  farther;  to 
an  inn,  lately  established.  Here  also^  as  in  the  conBti^ 
house,  we  passed  through  a  narrow  doop*  in  a  pLdn  outer 
wall  into  a  small  dark  court,  and  out  of  that  into  aaothep 
low  and  angular  passage.  But  then  a  beautifiii  spaciouB 
court  was  £sclosed,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  magnificent 
shining  murble  wtkHs,  in  the*  centre  of  which  was  a  fbunrtoniy 
overshadowed  by  taH  trees.  On  the  farther  side  wa»  a 
vaulted  niche,  the  entrance^arch  of  which  wa»fiv«Nmd-tweiity 
feet  high.  To  this  we  ascended  by  some  marble  steps,  tasA 
now  fiund  ourselves  in  a  somewhat  narrow  but  lofty  safoon^ 
which  was  open  to  the  court,  aaxd  had  commodious 
placed  along  the  inner  walla.  On  the  left  of  this  mchc 
the  dsdng-room;  on  the  right  a  staireaae,  by  which  we 
ascended  to  the*  rooms  aibovej  which  we  occupiedL  They  wero 
wainscoted  all  round,  and  the  walk^  as  well  as  the*  ceffing^^ 
were  adorned  with  a  variety  of  decorations  pamted  in  gold 
and  silver.  We  afterwarda^  asm  severid  move  of  the  fikest 
houses  in  Dtoiascus,  all  of  which  appeared  externally  almost 
mean,  but  in  the  interior  displayed  Oriental  splendour  more 
Hke  ft  fahy  tale  than  anything  which  I  have  since  seen-  iia 
these-  countries.  And  occasionally,  even  at  the  present  day; 
they  build!  th®r  houses  in  this  style,  at  least  if  we  may  judge 
by  some  of -^ese  small  palacesj  which  were  only  erected 
between  ten  and  twenty  years  ago.  There'  is  a  lavish  disphiy 
of  marblle,  and  other  costTy  stones,  in>  these  courts,  halls,  and 
rooms,  such  as  with  us  is  only  seen  is  royal  palkees.  The 
beautiful  open  hail]!,  which  is  always  formed  m  front  sim^y 
by  a;  lo&y  acch,.  sometiinea  appears  oni  two^  or  even^  Idiree, 
sides  of  the  court,  and  not  unfrequently  has  also  a-smaU 


fomstaoL  to  iiisd^  indepeoadtotr  of  tbe  laorger  one^  wUdt  is 
naves  absent,  and  iff  ncraallj  shaded  hj  trees,,  whick  gcow  up 
firomthe  midst:  of  Urn  slaba  of  marbk* 

The  fbllowii^  da^  wa  spent  entirely  in.  TOfwing*  tbe  gi^, 
and  espeeiany  the.  rich  bazaars,  id  wMeh  beamti&l  siBcs  em^ 
broidered  in  gold  a2ad  silver,  splendid  weapons,,  audi  otfanr 
bnlliaxufi  arliieles  of  Eastern  luxury  are  exposed  fisr  saiei  We 
Tiaited'  the  great  Khan,  with  its  nine  imnsense  domed  chaBn- 
bers,  aikind  of  exchange  &eq[uentBd  by  tho'iitoat  eoiiiaideBDable 
OKsrefaants:;  then:  the.  mi]^^  Mosque  of  Hbs  Qmmisds^  re«* 
gacdsd  as  very  aaeredv  whose  Hall  of  PiTTars  is  SSO  feethmg 
and  150  broad.  It  was  formerly  a  Chnatiam  ehnrcfa,  whidb 
itself  .was  said  to  harrat  been  built  on  the  foundation  of  a 
Eoman  tenple  to  Juno.  "We  were  not  permitted  to  enter,,  and 
therefore  could  only  survey  it  through*  the.  nnmeroiia  open 
gates;,  and  were  even  prevented  £c!om  mounting  on  the  roof  of 
a  nei^^ouring  house  hj  a  fumtical  Mussulman,  so  that  wa 
were,  obliged  to  defer  doing  so  till  our  return  on  tha^Howin^ 
day.  We  w^re  shown  the*  enormous  plane'^tree,  thiriy-five 
feet  incircumforenee,  standing  in  the  middle^of  &  street  near 
a  fbnmtainv  callied  a£ber  an  old  Sheikh,  Ali,  who  is  said  ta  have 
planted  the  tree..  We  aiso  stepped  into  the  iupftiiig  eo&» 
houses!  on  the;  cool  bank  of  the-  riviN*.  Next  maming  we-  rode 
to  the  southern  gota  of  the  eity,  called  'Bab  Ali^lh,  to>  wlmdi 
a  street  above  an  hour  Icmg  leads  in  a  direct  line  betweisn 
magnificent  shops,  mosques;  workshops,,  and  other*  build- 
ijig&.;  this  is  probably  the  so-called  '^  Straight -street" 
(^  pivfuf  17  xakaitiUvrif  evBela^  in.  which:  Saul  dwelt,  when  he  was 
converted  by  Ananias.     (Acts  ix.  11.) 

OlQ  the  road  we  stopped  at  the  smaE  cupr^bu&ding'whkih 
is  usually  regairded  as  the  tomb  of  Salsdinv  but  ndiich  is-  only 
a  placa  of  worship  built  to  Im  honour  by  Sultan.  Selim.  The 
real  tomb'  is  said  to^  be  -bwelsre*  hours  to  the  santhi  of  Bamaw* 
cus,  near  a  place  called  G-ibba  ;  this  was  conficmed  by  the 
flheikh  whom  we  met  here.  IVomBAB  Allah,-  the  "  gate  of 
jQod^"  throogbwhichi  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusidem;.  and  Mecca 
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pasSy  we  rode  to  the  left  round  the  city  through  tiie  plea- 
sant gardens  of  olives,  poplars,  mulberries,  and  gigantic 
apricot-trees;  these  last  produce  those  delicious  apricots 
which,  when  dried,  are  sent  to  all  quarters  of  the  world 
under  the  appdlation  of  Misch-misch.  We  tiien  came  to  the 
cemetery  of  tiie  Jews,  where  a  corpse  was  being  lowered  into 
the  grave ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  here,  the  virtues  of 
the  deceased  were  called  to  mind  and  eulogised.  Not  &r 
off  is  situated  the  Christian  cemetery,  near  which  the  spot 
is  marked  where  Saul  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  the 
heavenly  vision.  Thence  our  road  led  over  a'  small  bridge 
to  the  city  wall,  in  which,  near  a  gate  now  built  up,  we 
were  shown  a  window  from  which  Paul  was  let  down.  We 
followed  the  wall  as  far  as  a  beautiful  ancient  Boman  gate 
with  three  entrances,  the  porta  orientalis,  through  which  we 
came  to  the  house  of  Ananias,  with  the  rock-cave,  which  ia 
now  converted  into  a  Latin  chapel.  We  then  rode  through 
the  gardens  of  fruit  and  olive-trees  to  a  neighbouring  villagie, 
Gob  A,  where  Elisha  crowned  King  Hazael  of  Syria,  and 
where  EUjah  was  fed  by  a  raven  in  a  chamber  of  the  rock. 

On  our  departure  from  Damascus  we  also  visited  Sausobh, 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  tomb  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Arabian  mysticists,  the  celebrated  Sheikh  MoHiBnnnir  ei^ 
Ababi,  and  were  here  also  reminded  of  his  teacher,  SoHxnxijy 
who  invented  tiie  beverage  of  coffee,  and  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  his  disciples  awake  with  it.  , 

In  Palestine  we  had  wandered  among  the  tombs  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  Bebecca,  Leah,  and  Bachel,  of 
Joseph,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  his 
parents  and  disciples.  Here  we  came  to  the  tombs  of  Noah 
and  Abel,  and  soon  after  to  Seth  also,  and  set  foot  on  the 
fields  of  Paradise,  which  belonged  to  the  first  pair.  What  a 
strange  sensation  to  travel  in  these  regions,  where  tradition 
deals  with  such  materials ! 

We  halted  the  first  night  after  our  departure  in  Sub:  Elk 
BiJBAnA,  at  the  foot  of  Nebbi  Habil.     From  this  poiat 
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we  again  crossed  over  the  old  pointed  arch  bridge,  wbicli, 
Uke  most  earlj  structures  in  this  country,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  hj  the  Empress  Helena;  and  this  time  we  ex- 
amined the  ancient  rock-tombs  somewhat  more  accurately. 
We  reached  them  by  a  difficult  path,  partly  by  an  ancient 
aqueduct  hewn  in  the  rock.  Some  of  these  tombs  were 
planned  in  a  smgular  manner,  and  appeared  to  be  very  old ; 
fSurther  on  followed  several  from  the  Greek  period,  with  hsm* 
reliefs  and  gable-ends,  and  some  steles  upon  the  rock,  on 
which  we  were  still  able  to  decipher  some  Ghreek  words. 
Not  £Eir  from  this,  up  the  river,  we  found  a  mighty  Boman 
wqrk,  the  great,  ancient,  now  deserted  high-road  hewn  for  a 
considerable  distance  through  the  living  rock,  and  two  Bbmaji 
inscriptions,  each  in  two  copies,  on  the  flat  lofty  wall  behind. 
The  longer  one  ran  as  follows : — ^iMPerator  CAEsar  Karcus 
▲vsELius  AiTTOKmvs  |  Avoustus  ABMEKiAcvs  XT  iMperator 

OA£Sar  Lucius  AYBELIuS  YSBYB  AV&UStuS  AB  I  HBIOACYS 
YIAM  VLnaSlS  I  VT    ABBVPTAM    tETTEBOISO    |    MOKTB    BBS- 

TiTVBBTNT  PSB  |  lYiium  TXBVK  UBGatum  PBO  PBactore 

PBOVINCi®  I  STBi»   ET  AMICVK   SVTK    |    IMPENDIIS   ABILE- 

kobth;.     The  other: — pbo  salvtb  iMPerdtoris  ATOusti 

AKTOKI    I    NI    ET    TEBI    MarCUS    TO    |    LYSIVS    MAXIMY8 

-3  (centurio)  LBeionis  xvi  Haviae  Firmae  |  qyi  opebi  ts 
STiTiT  Yota  susoepto.* 

Since  that  time  the  rock  has  no  doubt  been  twice  hollowed 
out  and  broken  away  by  the  torrent,  which  has  certainly 
great  force  every  spring;  for,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  second  copy  of  the  two  inscriptions,  the  rock- 
road  is  terminated  by  a  sudden  precipice.  By  four  o'clock 
we  had  mounted  Anti-Libanon,  and  at  Nbbbi  Sohit,  that  is 
Seth,  we  again  entered  the  great  plain  of  the  Leontes. 
We  immediately  went  in  search  of  the  tomb  of  Nebbi  Schit, 
and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  here  also,  as  at  Nebbi 
Koeh,  a  solid  ancient  Arabian  building,  with  a  small  cupola 

*  Ck>iDpaTe  Krafft,  Topogr«phie  Jcmsalemi.  Bonn,  184S.  P.  269, 
4nd  Plate  IL,  No.  33. 


vtanding'  teside  it,  and!  witibinv  ft'  tomb  fartg  tSa  long:  ^ 
WW  emm  Bsvafer tiiaoi  thob  of  Noaliy  beeanue  tbree  stops^ed 
up  to  the  hoig&ft  of  the:  momimeiit  on  0itheF<  side,  the  ^Aoil^ 
wagr.  ^ixsag,  wUck  in  the  fonner  case  'wes&  waarting;  Bjr 
beBtomog  OK  tbsoL  inch' an  uiniBaal  siae  of  body^,  the  l)eg«iid 
endentiy-  wicdied  to  distinguifih  theie  two  patriarohs  i» 
boving^  HTed  befbve  tiie  Moc^  and  the  nznnbeF  40,  whieh  is 
used  so  fswtpx&stJy-  both  in  the  Obi  amd  New  Testament  as 
an  undetermined  sacred  numbor,  bae  not,  as^  is  heve  eaiempQ.-^ 
fiedy.  k>st  its  ap^ication?  among  tike  Anbs. 

Tbe^  anixie  evemi^  we*  rode  on  two .  honra  fkrtfaer^  to 
Sxcrjoar;  and  the  following^  mOTismg  we*  started  b^re  son* 
nbe  for  Balbbce^  the  axsoient  lEeliopolis,  with  ite  celebrated 
mina^  of  the  temple  of  the .  Smi.  I  lingered  &*st  at  i^e 
aneieat  stone^narries^  in  front  of  which  the  roisd  passed^ 
and  there  measuned  a  block  of  building^etonej  which  w6s 
not  qnite  sepacated*  irom*  the  rock ;  it  was  67  feet  Idng,  14 
feet  bioad^  and  19^  feet  &  inchefr  thick.  Many  of  the  walls  in 
the  temple  ruins  in  Bybeek  aipe  composed  of  similar,  or'  not 
muck  smaUev  blocks.  Otie' which  I  meaanred  on  the  spot, 
and  in'  its  original  poBition^  without  making  any  pairticukar 
selection^  was  65  ^set  4  inches  by  12'feet  3  inches  and  9^  feet 
9  inches  laiirge.-  They  are,  indeed^  grand  ruine,  bat  the  ofim^ 
mental  part  of  the  architecture  is  heavy,  overloaded,  and  some 
in  a  wry  TwrbarouB  taete. 

Ealbech  is  assodated  with  a  sad  reeoilection.  As  I  ap^ 
poached  the  scattered  houses  of  the  vilkge,  immediately 
adjoining  the  ancient  temple  tuius,  my  faithM  servant  Ibra*- 
him,  who  had  arrived' here  before  us,  met  me  with  the  joy- 
fill  inteUigenee  that  Abeken,  from  whom  we  had  separated 
in  JeruBalem,  had  just  aanivedi  I  found  him^  in  faet^  in 
the  house  of  the  venerable  Eishop  Athanasius  Eatuated  close 
at  hand;  but  we  had  scaarcely  greeted  each  other,  when 
I  wa»  iu&anned  that  Ibrahim  was  lying^  in  the  road  dying. 
I  hastenedi  out,,  and.  found  him  alioost  in  &e  very  spot 
where  he  had  shortly  before  saluted  me  in  so-  friendly  a 


TBwnTBBT,  Ij&g  extindod  wiHIk  tiie  ntfld  xo.  Mer  tluoalr;  bis 
qres  wese adready.  £m.  ItriviMi  iiLTaiii  timt'  s  piieit  of  the 
aBighbonring  cooreoDcfc  cndesmMired  to  give  aaautaaioff;  ib  a 
few  mi&xitev  he  died  before^  mj  fiiOR  His  deafix  seems 
to  liflTO  been  ooeanoned  by  a  cbill.  He  wm  a  thorougMy 
ezcdlent  maoy  wifch  anatural  nobleness  of  cbaracter  net  often 
fi9imd  among  the  Arabs.  I  bad  tak»n  ban  vriA.  me  on  my 
journey  ta  Nubia  &om  Astnon ;  be-Tvisbed  of  bis  ownaeeoiMlv 
and  &om  bisiafetaekEiient  to  me,  to  aceompany  me  to  Suvepe^ 
and  by  biB  knowledge  of  tbe  Nubian  jEalect,  woidd  bare  been 
leiy  nsefid  te:  me  in  my  studies  of  tbe  languages  of  tbe 
Sisdaa*.  I  was  anxious  to  place  a  tombstone  to  bis  memegy 
at.  tke:  foot  of  Antiwlibanon,  wbere  be  w»  buried  oa  the 
dedivity  of  tbe  bill,  beside  a  tree,  but  we  found  no  stone* 
mason  wbo  oeuld  execute  it.  I  tberefore  sent  one  to  BIQbcdE 
from  Benxt,  witb  an  inscription  q»  follows: — tsoABmo 

HaSSAJT     SinElTB     OniYlffBO    SBAYO:  BSSRB    SBBSUTI    P.    iEt 

LETBitrSk    D.  XXI.  Nbvemb,  iSDe^TCLT* 

T\m  news  made  a  great  impression:  on  Qsbre  Mariam  wb«n 
I  comnranicafced  it  to  bim  in  Bamt ;  be  wq)t  bitterly,  for 
tiiey  bad  been>  excellent  friends. 

Sefore  we  left  Bdlbecfr,  tba  bishop  adTised  u»  to'  take'  a 
different  road  from  what  we  intended,  as  intelligence  bad 
been  reoeiyed  iflkat  there  was  much  disturbance  on  the  other 
side  of  Libanon,  and  that  tbe  population  had  revolted.  But, 
in  fact,  as  the  whole  country  wasin  a  state  of  great  eseite- 
ment,  and  we  had  notwitbstimding  found  no  difficulty,  we 
paid  little  regasd  to  his  recommendation,  and  told  hki'  we 
should  only^  pass  through  Ghri&rl{iaa  distrints,  wbese  in- 
habitants  would  look  upon  us'  as  friendb.  We  quitted  Btt- 
beck  shortly  before  sunset,  and  traversed  tite*  narrewplain, 
in  order  to  spend  the  night  in>  Dsb  Bii  Ahmab;,  the  "^Eed 
Convent,"  and  the  following  day,  with  rraiewed  strengtb, 
ascend  Libanon  almost  to  its^  highest  pointy  so  that  we 
might  again  descend  by  the  famous  cedar  forest.  Stberto 
we  had'  been,  favoured,  during  our  whole  journey  in  Palestine 
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and  Syria,  witb  the  most  beantifiol  weather.  Erom  day  to 
day  we  had  been  ejecting  increasing  rain,  according  to  the 
calendar  of  the  weather  on  other  years,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  had  only  once  been  drenched — on  onr  return  fi^m  the 
Dead  Sea  to  Jerusalem.  The  wide  plain  of  Bxq^'a,  which  we 
now  trayersed  for  the  second  time,  is  quite  impascmble  after 
rain  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  numerous  mountain 
streams  of  libanon,  so  abounding  in  springs,  generally  swell 
these  to  such  a  degree  that,  with  the  fiequent  absence  of 
bridges,  they  can  only  be  crossed  with  extreme  danger.  The 
slr^  clouded  over  in  a  threatening  manner  this  evening,  the 
obscurity  of  the  night  was  impenetrable,  and  at  length,  after 
we  had  already  seen  some  of  the  lights  of  Dxb  il  Ahmak  in 
the  distance,  we  lost  our  way  on  a  barren  piece  of  ground 
rent  by  rugged  clefts.  At  length,  we  had  hardly  arrived, 
when  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  Here  again  we 
shared  a  large  room  with  the  whole  of  a  Ohristian  peasant 
family,  but  we  spent  a  most  restless  night.  There  were 
constant  groans  and  lamentations  among  the  women  and 
children,  who  appeared  to  be  sick.  In  a  short  time  the 
incessant  rain  had  soaked  through  the  flat  roof  of  the  house, 
and.  trickled  upon  the  beds ;  people  were  now  sent  up  to 
throw  fresh  sand  upon  the  roof,  and  to  ram  it  firm  with 
pieces  of  stone  pillars,  which  are  ready  for  this  purpose  on 
the  top  of  all  the  houses;  but  this  operation  sent  down  ao 
much  lime  and  dirt  upon  us,  that  we  were  at  length  com« 
pelled  to  request  they  would  discontinue  this  well-intentioned 
repair.  In  a  small  shed  near  the  door  lay  a  dog  with  a 
numerous  progeny,  whose  bed  seemed  also  to  have  been  iii- 
vaded  by  the  rain,  for  they  began  to  whine  and  yelp  in  the 
most  wiretched  manner.  At  len^h  our  hosts  were  roused  by 
repeated  loud  knocks,  to  furnish  a  horse  for  a  soldier,  who 
was  carrying  letters  farther  on  at  the  utmost  speed  for  the 
Pascha.  Thus  we  got  no  rest  the  whole  night  through ;  and 
if  an  Arabian  proverb  says,  that  the  king  of  the  fleas  keeps 
his  court  in  Tiberias,  the  holy  city  of  the  Jews,  I  have  now 
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every  reason  to  suppose  Aat  he  lias  since  then  transferred 
his  residence  hither  from  that  spot,  where  we  had  found  good 
and  undisturbed  lodging. 

The  rain  subsided  towards  morning,  and  gave  phice  to  a 
thick  mist  which,  continuing  still  in  single  large  clouds, 
seemed  sometimes  wholly  to  cut  off  the  ascent  to  the  mountain 
fronting  the  lofty  ridge  of  Libanon,  but  also  often  charmed 
us  by  its  magic  play  with  the  penetrating  light  of  the  cool 
morning  sun  round  the  nearer  and  the  more  distant  wooded 
hills  and  points  of  rock.  When  we  reached  the  first  eleva* 
tions,  which  are  separated  from  the  principal  chain  by  a  level 
valley,,  we  suddenly  burst  upon  an  indescribably  beautiful  and 
astounding  prospect.  The  sight  of  the  chain  of  Libanon, 
covered  in  its  whole  extent  and  far  down  with  fresh  dazzling 
snow,  was  a  real  Alpine  landscape  on  the  grandest  scale,  rising 
majestically  above  the  eternal  spring  of  this  blessed  land, 
though  now  indeed  so  miserably  trodden  down  by  the  here* 
ditary  enemy  the  Turk.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  unusual 
8[pectacle,  which  roused  a  true  home-like  joy  in  my  heart,  and 
1  endeavoured  to  imbibe  ail  that  I  could  of  the  clear,  white, 
quiet  light.  I  drove  my  little  Egyptian  horse  in  front  of 
me,  which  had  lost  its  rider  in  Bdlbeck,  and  now  bore  on 
its  back  the  small  possessions  he  had  left  behind  him.  I 
thought  how,  a  few  days  previously,  I  had  been  enjoying  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  my  good  Ibndiixn's  surprise  when  he 
should  pass  through  tli^  snowy  region  of  Libanon  along  with 
us.  The  deep  parts  of  the  snow  which  soon  after  we  were 
obliged  to  ride  through,  did  not  seem  to  annoy  the  ass ;  it 
frequently  stood  still  astonished  in  the  midst  of  the  snow, 
and  no  doubt  viewed  it  all  as  salt,  soft  white  fields  of  which 
it  had  known  near  the  Bed  Sea  and  elsewhere.  We  rode 
zig-zag  up  the  extremely  steep  mountain  precipice  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  feet  high.  It  is  not  rocky  at  this 
point,  but  covered  with  earth,  and  terminates  in  a  sharp 
ridge.  ''  El  hamdu  I'illah,"  exclaimed  the  old  guide  when 
he  had  attained  the  summit,  and  "  Salam,  salSm,"  resounded 
in  one  choriis  of  voices^  We  had  almost  ascended  the  highest 


po»t  of  Libflasum,  hut  the  pioBped«  ofier  land  and  sea  vcw  ink- 
fiirhmtttolj  Udden  Seam  us  by  cloiidfl  aod  Iv^eam  of  misti, 
although  we  had  blue  sky  above  ub.  After  a  diorfc  ride 
doinixiwacdfi  Sodm  >tfae  BmBemit,  -our  guide  poistod  out  the 
aineieiik  veneraUe  focefit  of  oedara  :afc  oxet  feefc  m  a  guest  levid 
bay  'Of  the  moontaiiBL  smge,  from  whicih  £jng  HflBan  had 
Bant  tibe  huge  stemB  to  SokaiiDn  for  ihe  buildixig  of  the 
tEempk;  it  looked  as  «ndl  as  a  garden  from  tida  lofty  p(»jaEt. 
Vm  a  long  while  it  was  ooBsiidered  the  only  remaaiaa  liif  those 
SBoient  ifioirests,  till,  in  Teoeot  times,  ao?eral  nuiDe  tnusts  m£ 
eedar  foiestinc^e  bean  diaeoveiiied  m  oenne  of  the  Bcxd^em 
pasts  of  Lihanou.  We  soonag^  lost  sight  loiike  teedacs  as 
we]  descended  deeper  among  the  layers  of  dlcnid,  which  ei> 
dtttded  all  prespect.  iBuddeoly  the  daik  shade  of  izhese 
ga^jSDtic  toees  rose  like  jxuxuBitain  ipritB,  dose  beaide  ns,  out 
of  the  gxey  mass  of  laaiit.  Wo  vode  to  the  isharpel  of  tiae 
hencait,  who  nsoftlly  |iresentB  ike  stranger  here,  with  a^good 
glass  of  wxoe  of  T^Thanfm^  biit  wie  found  it  closed ;  just  then 
the  clouds  i&aolYod  into  Oifmost  prosaie  lain,  from  iMA  we 
wsre  scaroely  oble  to  shelter  ^ounplyes  beneath  the  wide  roof 
of  jaeodles  of  tibe  noble  oedns.  I  found  a.  beauti£d  oedaar 
cone  banging  down  suflMently  low  for  me  to  (break  it  off 
and  take  it  teway  with  me  as  a  hse^^nhe.  fiongie  sfceoKi  txf 
theae^edars  are 49 feet  in  esirefUDferenoe,  and  90  heb  ixigh; 
mA  as  one  eedar,  whodi  they  pretend  they  know  to  be  IQO 
years  ^d,  is  only  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  largest  cedars 
me  stated  to  be  dOOO  yearn  old,  w&idi  would  @o  backas  hr 
as  the  time  of  Solomon,  fbe  Tain  inoreBsed,  and  we  had 
'  sttU  several  thousand  feeit  to  nlesoend  befoxo  reaching  the 
iiearei^  Tillage,  BscszotoKEH.  The  lower  we  came,  so  mnch 
(the  more  slippery  aad  dangerous  grew  the  narrow,  .some- 
times  soeky,  sometimes  soaked  footpath,  which  iled  along 
the  predpttons  side  of  the  TaUey  wii^  an  abrupt  precipice 
to  our  rigbb.  Xuixdng  jm  csngle  of  rock,  we  at  length 
gained  sight  of  the  night  quarters  we  so  longed  to  reach. 
The  wealthy,  inviting,  imd  important  village  of  Bscherreh, 
which  gi^es  A  nanie  to  .the  whole  district,  is  well  known  from 


liB.'pomBTSDl  and  inflnientkd,  Imfc  idM,  iiB6ontcfdiled9«Qd  oft«a 
cruel  inhabitants. 

.The  rain  liad  abated,  tiiB  white  houses,  "with  iheir  teiTace 
roofs,  between  which  a  number  of  siher  pophnrB,  phMe-treiMi, 
aoad  cypireBBeB,  riie  np  sh^ly,  er  in.  vows,  yfmam  ^aoed  one 
above  the  other  in  a  secmioiDde,  cm  a  hiU  projecting  ibam  the 
light  fiide  of  the  valfey,  and  lAdniiig  irfker  the  xam,  ikej 
looked  as  if  they  had  just  'emerged  ifrom  a  %8th.  SToidiii^g 
was  stirring  in  the  village ;  it  eeemed  as  tf  it  'w&bb  pecfectly 
dead.  I  rode  in  advoaoedf  iihe  rest  of  oar  party,  with  our 
old  guide,  up  a  narrow  path  besode  vineyard  walls,  when  sud- 
denly, at  a  bend  in  the  road,  a  strong  voiioe  called  oisttto  me, 
and  when  I  looked  up,  over  the  terrace  of  the  ^mieyard, 
which  was  about  a  maafs  height,  to  my  no  nuali  wzrprise  I 
flaw  about  twenty  musketB  pomted  at  me  aad  Hm  guide: 
He  let  go  the  bridle  of  his  harse,  steatehed  oixt  Ma  handa 
tenpRards  heaven,  and  ahcnited  oat  to  the  peopile.  I  jhastily 
tha;ew  back  the  eape  ^of  my  doak,  in  order  to  eAiow  i^ 
people  my  European  hat,  imd  let  ijiiem  see  who  we  wene. 
When  they  peroeived  that  we  weoe  but  a  RnaU  party,  azd 
that  we  did  not  put  ourselveB  m  any  attitude  of  dsfiBnoey 
th^y  eame^mt  iu  hundreds  from  behind  the  trees,  sorvounded 
us  with  loud  yelk,  and  for  a  loi^  time  would- not  belii^e  but 
that  we  were  dsoldiera  in  dk^iiifie.  Some  even  struck  at  our 
horses  with  staves,  downwanlfi  firom  the  texxace,  while  I  was 
ende&vouring  to  ez|dam  to  those  nearest  to  us  who  we  weo^ 
Others  had  more  quickly  perceived  i^hedr  error-;  they  caose 
down  to  the  street,  and  took  my  hcstse  by  i^e  bridle.  One 
especially,  an  animated  boy  of  about  &>mrteeii,  with  fa  dear 
eye,  beantifiil  fi»ehe<id,  and  ruddy,  fee.h  cheekB,  p»>B.ed 
forwards  towards  me,  calling  out  in  Italian,  ihast  we  should 
fear  nothing,  it  wafl  an  a  nnstake,  we  were  their  Mends, 
that  I  had  only  to  ride^  on  and  dismomit  at  the  house  of  his 
brother.  Some  vehement  people  cozEtiuued  to  accompany 
us,  and  called  out  to  us  from  the  wall,  with  the  most  angry 
gesticulations,  while  the  great  mass  were  already  satisfied, 
and  uttered  a  deafening  cry  of  joy ;  they  fbred  off  nmskets 
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in  the  air,  aiad  now  conducted  us  in  triumph  to  the  iQ* 
lage. 

All  were  on  foot  in  Bscheneh,  which  contains  between 
1200  and  1500  inhabitants,  and  there  was  pressing  and 
pushing  to  kiss  our  hands  and  clothes ;  the  women  began 
their  piercing  shrieks,  clapped  their  hands,  and  danced ;  my 
honest  youth  remained  constantly  by  my  side,  and  thus  step 
by  step  we  made  our  way  through  the  dense  crowd,  who^ 
we  now  also  greeted  as  friends,  till  we  arrived  in  £ront  of  tU^ 
Sheikh's  house,  whose  youngest  brother  was  my  companion 
and  guide.  We  were  led  up  the  stone  staircase,  and  thtf 
open  hall  in  front,  to  the  spacious  saloon  which  was  1^ 
shelter  us. 

I  conversed  almost  the  whole  evening  with  the  SheikU  of 
the  village,  Jussi*  Hahita  Dahib,  a  young  and  handsomb 
man,  with  a  serious,  gentle  countenance,  inspiring  confidencis^. 
His  &ther  had  fallen  in  the  war,  under  Ibrahim  Pascha,  who 
wiU  soon  be  invested  here  with  an  odour  of  sanctity,  should 
the  present  abominations  of  the  Turks  last  much  longer. 
Sheikh  Jusef  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  numerous  and 
ancient'family,  in  which  the  dignity  of  Sheikh  is  hereditary; 
He  related  to  me  with  perfect  frankness,  composure,  and 
intelligence,  what  was  now  goings  on  among  them,  how  they 
had  resolved  to  supply  the  weapons  which  were  required,  but 
had  retracted  this  determination  when  they  he^  of  the 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  the  Turkish  military  had  be^ 
haved  in  the  southern  districts ;  thirty-four  villages  had  noW'> 
combined,  and  sworn  in  their  churches  not  to  furnish  tfae^ 
weapons,  but. to  use  them  against  the  Turkish  dogs.    Wfaeiir 
I  asked  him  if  they  had  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  defeM^ 
themselves  successfully  against  a  disciplined  army,  especially 
since  the  death  of  their  common  leader.  Emir  Beschir,  he 
told  me  that  in  Bscherreh  alone  there  were  3000,  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  district  which  had  formed  a  combination  13,000 
armed  men — as  large  a  number  as  the  Turkish  military  in  the 
country.    Besides  this,  they  bad  their  mountains,  their  snow 
and  rain,  their  passes  and  lur&g  holes,  which  would  render 
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all  the  TurkiBh  cavalrj  and  artillery  useless.  I  neyertbeless 
advised  them  to  apply  to  a  consul  at  Berut,  who  was  friendly 
to  their  cause,  to  solicit  some  mediation^  and  to  avoid  the 
last  extremity.  As  I  afterwards  heard,  this  has  taken  place. 
The  French  consul-general,  Bourr6,  has  treated  with  the 
Fascha  on  their  behalf. 

But  all  may  have  been  too  late,  and  I  fear  that  the  storm 
of  war  has  long  since  broken  over  my  excellent  hosts  in. 
Bscherreh,  and  that  their  wives  and  children  have  been  even 
less  spared  than  those  of  their  weaker  neighbours. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  be  of  some  service  that  evening  to  the 
young  Sheikh,  whose  pleasing  and  composed  deportment  pre- 
possessed me  much  in  his  favour.  I  bound  up  a  wound  for 
him  better  than  was  possible  with  the  means  he  had  at  hand, 
and  provided  him  with  linen  and  lint.  He  told  me  that  we 
could  not  set  out  next  day,  for  he  must  prepare  a  feast  for 
us,  roast  a  sheep,  and  show  us  that  he  was  our  friend ;  but  I 
declined  the  invitation,  which  was  made  with  all  sincerity. 

The  following  morning  we  took  a  servant  of  the  Sheikh 
with  us  as  far  as  the  next  village,  Ehbsk,  which  we  also 
found  in  great  excitement,  but  not  inimical  to  us.  Outposts 
had  been  stationed,  and  the  variegated  costume  of  the  popu- 
lation, their  bright  red  and  yellow  dresses,  looked  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  spring  flower-garden  among  the  green  trees; 
they  surrounded  and  questioned  us,  and  even  here  there 
seemed  to  be  divided  opinions  as  to  what  we  were.  One 
young  Amazon  ran  for  a  considerable  distance  beside  us, 
raised  her  flnger  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  upbraided  us 
that  we  Franks  did  not  openly  and  vigorously  side  with 
them. 

We  here  dismissed  our  companion  from  Bscherreh ;  in  his 
place,  a  rider,  on  a  magnificent  fiery  horse,  unasked,  attached 
himself  to  our  party ;  he  politely  saluted  us,  and  keeping  at  a 
certain  distance  never  lost  sight  of  us.  In  about  a  couple  of 
hours  afterwards,  at  a  more  gentle  inclination  of  the  mountain, 
we  perceived  a  ti:oop  of  armed  people  in  the  field,  who  had 
planted  the  red  banner  of  blood  to  preach  war  and  revolt  far 
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sway  OTer  the  pkm.  Hhe  palarol  advatnoed  to  meet  vs^ 
and  absohitely  refoaed  our  proeeedmg  any  farther.  It  wa» 
only  after  long  negotiatioiiB  that,  by  meana  of  a  gold  piece 
and  the  intereesaion  of  our  compsnion,  who  aeemed  to  bft 
the  Sheikh  of  a  neighbourmg  village,  we  were  granted  &ee 
passage,  but  the  whole  troop  accompanied  xta  down  the  hiU. 
When  we  had  passed  the  next  and  last  village,  Zasxhl,  our 
attendant  Sheikh  was  obliged  to  employ  seciona  tfareato  to 
get  us  safe  across  the  frontiers  of  the  rerdlted  diaiaict;  he 
then  accompanied  lis  still  farther  down  a  vaUey,  as  far  as  a 
turn  oi  the  rock,  and  th^i  saluting  us  shortly,  rode  mernly 
back  among  his  nnmntainB.  We  were  but  a  few  iKnira  di»» 
tant  from  Tbxfo£IS>,  which  we  reached  shoridy  after  svmset; 
paasing  the  grave  Turkish  guards,  who  may  h»re  posaibly  leat^ 
some  of  their  stupid  indt^noe,  with  the  prospect  of  a  ne«f: 
and  desperate  eoirtest  with  the  courageous  iohaUtantB  dTthe 
mountains. 

I21  Tbipoxis,  now  called  Tababltts,  wb  steyed  in  the  Latm 
convent,  which  is  inhabited  and  taken  care  of  by  only  two 
monks.  They  related  to  us  that  ike  Christiana  of  Libanoa 
had  come  to  them  a  short  time  ago,  and  asked  for  thenr 
spirhual  intercessicms,  whereupon  they  had  not  aerupled  to 
^pense  the  holy  sacrament  &r  the  space  of  thjpee  days. 
Unfortunately,  the  Maromtes  ML  mneh  leas  in.  such  ^iritual 
interoessions  and  good  wishes  than  in  tlie  ocnrporal  prova*- 
sions  of  bread  and  powder,  for  the  Turks  out  off*  tfa«Er 
supply. 

The  following  morning  we  irisited  the  Pnunian  Ameiktta 
consul,  who  inhabits  a  handsome  house,  fitted  v^  in  the* 
Oriental  style,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  Bazar.  Just  thea  a 
large  division  of  Turkish  horsemen,  on  their  road  to  Libanon, 
passed  over  a  beautiful  old  bridge  in  the  centre  of  ih&  town, 
dressed  in  their  party-coloured,  streaked,  dirty  uniformB,  wil^ 
their  lances  ten  feet  Icmg  adorned  with  black  bunches  of 
ostrich  feathers,  l^ir  small  war  kettle-drums  in  full  beatr 
Towards  noon  we  again  departed,  just  as  the  new  Turkic 
general  altered  by  l^e  same  gate  from  Berat,  Itoough  wMebr 
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we- had  ridden  onfc.  Ob  the  load  we  met  the  divisioiiiiof  the 
troops  which  had  been  ordeied  hither  from  Zadilefa*  Erom 
this  pomt  enr  road  hsy  aikmg  the  8ea*eoaBty  aixd  aSuaasIr  the 
whole  ^dtt^r  we  heard  the  thunder  of  the  artillery:  in  the  ad* 
jacent  moustaiBBi 

We  spent  the  mghtin  a  Khan  on:  this  side  of  Hie  piomon* 
tdf^  ef  Bas  b^  BoHSKAB,  named  after  the  oncieBtKt  BbaSa^ 
7rp6(rmpop ;  no  donbt  becanse  the  black  mfcnnitBdiiL,  whnidii 
h»re  pmjeets  into  the  sea,  assumes  the  exaet  form  oi  a  bust 
to  l^oee  eommg  &om  the  north.  The  Mkming  da^r  we> 
came  to  ancient  Btbi^us  (Gbbel),  and  then  erosaed  oTer 
the  Anos^is  river,  which  stiU,  after  yiolent  ram,  is  oeca- 
sioraaUj  the  eolonr  of  blood,  moEffning  ov«r  the  wounded 
fs\^urite  of  Aphrodite.  Passing  Gubhh,  gsmefallj'  proceeiL* 
ing  along  the  sea,  sometimes  even  in  it,  we  arrived  at  !Masb 
Elr  £sLB,  the  ancient  Ltotjb,  to  the  sooth  of  which  i^e  cele- 
brated bas-reUefsof  Eamses-Sesostrk,  and  of  a  la^«r  Assyrian 
Mngi,  are  engraved  npon  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea. 
In  spite  of  onr  rapid  ride  we  did  not  reach  the  r^k^tabk^^ 
tin  shortly  afber  sunset,  and  we  spent  the  n%htin.thaIUaian 
beyond. 

The  following  morning  I  investigated  the  sculpture  moie 
accurately,  close  to  which  passed  the  very  aneteot^  artificial' 
road,  which  is  now  destroyed,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  make  an 
important  acquisition,  for  I  was  enabled  to  decipher  a  date 
in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Among  the  three  Egyptian 
representations,  which  all  bear  the  Shields  of  Eamses  II.,  the 
central  one  is  dedicated  to  the  chief  god  of  the  Egyptians, 
Bla.  (Helios),  the  southern  one  to  the  Theban  or  Upper  Egyp- 
tian Ammon,  and  the  northern  to  the  Memphitic  or  Lower 

'  The  king  here  represented  is  explained  by  Bawlinson  to  be  the 
son  of  the  builder  of  Khorsabad,  Bel-Adonimscha.  (A  CTommentary 
on  the  Cuneiform  Inscr.  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  London,  1850, 
p.  70.)  According  to  Layard,  the  same  king  is  found  on  the  buildings 
of  Kuyung'ik,  Nebbi  Yunas,  and  Mossul  (Nineveh,  Lond.,  1849,  p.  142 — 
144);  who  (p.  400)  supposes  that  the  cypress  monument  now  to  be 
seen  in  Berlin  belongs  to  him.  (Compare  Bonomi,  Ninereh  and  its 
Palaces.    London,  1852,  p.  127.) 
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Egyptian  Fhtha  ;  this  Samses  bad  also  dedicated  to  these 
same  gods  the  three  remarkable  rock-temples  in  Nubia,  at 
Gebf  KirssBK,  Sbbva,  and  Debb,  no  doubt  because  they 
were  viewed  by  him  as  the  three  chief  representatiyes  of 
Egypt.  On  the  central  stele,  the  inscription  begins  below 
the  representation,  with  the  date  of  the  2i!rD  Ghoiae  or  the 
4iTH  YEAB  or  THE  BBIGK  OF  XusGt  Bamses  ;  the  Ammou 
stele,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dated  from  the  second,  or  (if  the 
two  strokes  above  were  connected)  from  the  tenth  year ;  at  all 
events,  not  the  same  year  as  the  central  stele,  from  which  we 
might  conclude  that  all  three  representations  referred  to 
diferent  campaigns. 

We  did  not  leave  the  tomb  of  St.  Ge<»ge  unvisited,  and 
the  church  dedicated  to  him  near  Nahr  el  Kelb ;  and  as  we 
entered  Bebut  towards  evening,  we  deviated  from  our  path 
to  visit  the  well  where  the  dragon  which  he  slew  waa  in  the 
habit  of  drinking.  Thus,  on  the  26th  of  November,  we 
ended  our  excursion  to,  and  over  the  mountain  range  of, 
Libanon ;  justly  lauded  from  its  numerous  historical  recol- 
lections, and  its  rare  natural  beauties,  of  which  the  poet  says, 
'^  that  it  bears  winter  on  its  head,  spring  upon  its  shoulders, 
autumn  in  its  lap,  but  that  summer  slumbers  at  its  feet  on 
the  Mediterranean." 
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Mt  dnronologioal'wotk  (the  fast  Tolume  of  wliidi  is  now 
befineyoa),  steEtixig  .from  a  £nr  more  limited  point  of  vkm, 
bm  B  less  lemote  aim  thin  jovat'  history^,  and  will  be  st  most 
.but  a  fliippiemimial  eiiiboKation  of  tbe  ideas  originally  laid 
4awa  in  your  moie  :eoiDpreliensiTe  plan.  It  is  not  my  task 
to. indicate  the  positioEL  Egypt  oecupies  in  the  Histobt  or 
THE  WoELD,  but  only  iQ  its  external  form  in  the  Hxaroax  or 
SiMX;  it  IB  iJierefiire  ehronologieal,  not  historical.  But  to 
obtain  tiieehroBmologieal:  basis  was,  with  reason  in  yoor  opinion 
also,  the  £ist  und  moatimpoitEDit  point  of  your  inqpizy/ be- 
cause upon  iiiis  must  depend*  every  extensive  development  of 
lostory.  You  dedhwd  yoizr  infonnation  diieetiy:£rom  those 
aathovs  :£ram  idiam  we  leam  ikud  connection  of  events,  as  a 
wlaole,  and  in  deiadl.  I  obtained  mine  fnnn  the  monuments, 
which  establish  the  anthentieity  of  the  Oreek  acoonnt,  fre- 
quently disclose  tikeirmfiamng,  and  necessasrily  correet,  com- 
plete, and  ooofinn  tixeir  separate  statements.  The  mutual 
interchange  was  intended  to  have  led  to  a^ommon  reauit.  If 
formerly  ^s  was  not  always  tbe  case,  the  intemiption  of  our 
intercourse  could  not  but  lead  us  in  many^  points  still  farther 
aput.  I  hare  nerer  hesitated  to  express  myself  fireely  when 
I  have  differed  from  you,  becaase  I  well  know  that,  lyce  me, 
you  alone  regard  the  siibjeet  before  you,  and  are  conyiuced 
that  truth  is  finally  elicited  only  by  a  distiact  presentation  of 
opposing  possibilities.    In  the  present  investigations,  also,  I 

^  .Slgyptens  Sidle  in  der  Weltgesckichte.  (Egypfs  Place  in  Dnivtrsal 
History,    Trans,  by  C.  H.  Oottiell.) 
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bave  yielded  to  this  conviction,  but  on  that  aceottnt  hare  felt 
it  still  more  obligatory  to  lay  them  first  of  all  before  you,  and 
fulfilling  an  agreeable  duty,  dedicate  them  to  you  as  a  puUie 
testimony  of  my  gratitude. 

In  this  work  I  have  touched  upon  the  most  vanous  pro» 
yinces  of  archseology,  and  have  frequently  been  ob%ed  to 
oppose,  in  essential  points,  the  yiews  of  men  whom  I  honout 
and  admire  as  the  heroes  of  science,  and  as  un^urpasi^ 
models  in  criticism  and  true  inquiry.  This  opposition  would 
be  presumptuous  were  it  not  that  these  contested  points  are 
mere  specialities  in  the  wide  domain  ovot  which  those  mea 
xule,  to  refute  which,  eyen  successfully,  could  not  abate  fipom 
their  just  fame ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  them  an 
yital  questions  in  the  solution  of  the  present  undertakiag^ 
and  closely  connected  with  the  yery  substance  of  those  m<^ 
yestigations,  with  which  I  haye  especially  endeayouied  to 
render  myself  femfliar. 

Had  my  vocation  placed  me  in  a  political  position,  mj 
motto  would  have  been  Exvebekce  and  Fbxsdom,  and  wiiik 
BSyEBEKCS  and  fbbedom  (those  are  your  words)  science 
must  also  be  pursued.  Eeverence,  for  everything  that  is 
venerable,  sacred,  noble,  great,  and  approved;  freedom, wher* 
ever  truth  and  a  conviction  of  it  are  to  be  obtained  4iDd 
expressed.  Where  the  latter  is  wanting,  there  fear  and 
hypocrisy  wiU  exist ;  where  the  former,  insolence  and  pre- 
sumption  will  luxuriate  in  science  as  in  Ufe. 

The  investigation  of  Egyptian  history  will  gradually  exet^. 
cise  an  extensive  influence  upon  aU  branches  of  archsdology'*-^ 
upon  our  whole  conception  of  the  past  history  of  man.  -We 
must  therefore  expect  a  reaction  from  all  these  sides.  Sonie 
of  these  influential  points  have  been  already  vindicated,  partly 
by  you  and  partly  in  the  investigations  now  before  us.  They 
will  not  fail  to  call  forth  an  animated  opposition,  and  at  best 
elicit  discussion,  going  to  the  root  of  the  question,  luid 
emendation  on  the  part  of  the  learned,  to  whose  opinion  I 
attach  the  greatest  weight. 

That  section  of  my  volume  which  endeavours  to  establish 
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ti&e  leMioti  of  the  [Egyptian  to  the  Old  Hebrew  Chronology, 
will  meet  with  most  opposition.  Considering  the  intimate 
CDtmection  that  necessarily  subsists  between  the  philological 
and  dogmatical  method  of  eiuunining  the  Biblical  Becords,  it 
imperfectly  natural,  that  whenever  a  step  in  advance^  or  an 
flrror,  istrives  to  obtain  a  place  on  the  philological  side, 
theological  interest^  so  much  more  uniyersally  distributed, 
takes  a  part  either  for,  or  against  it.  Whoever  would  dispute 
its  right  to  do  this,  must  deny  to  theology  in  general  its  cha- 
zttoter  as  a  science.  The  Christianity,  which  derives  its  origin 
and  its  sustenance  from  the  Bible,  is  esaaitially  and  intrinsic 
cally  wholly  independent  of  all  learned  confirmation.  But  it  is 
tiie  duty  of  theology,  whose  task  it  is  to  fathom  Christianity  in 
a  national  manner,  and  prove  its  results,  to  decide  scientifically 
what  are  the  essential  points  in  the  holy  Scriptures  on  which 
it  founds  its  system  of  Christian  belief.  Should  its  true  sup- 
ports not  be  recognised,  but  imaginary  ones  placed  in  their 
stead,  it  will  not  injure  Christianity,  but  the  theological  sys- 
tem, or  that  portion  of  it  which  was  built  on  unstable  ground. 
That  truth  which  is  discerned  by  the  sound  progress  of  any 
seience  whatsoever,  cannot  be  hostile  to  Christian  truth,  but 
must  promote  it ;  for  all  truths,  firom  the  very  beginning,  have 
formed  a  compact  league  against  everything  that  is  false  and 
emmeoxLS.  Theology,  however,  possesses  no  other  means 
than  every  other  scienice  to  distinguish  scientifically,  in  any 
department,  between  truth  and  error,  namely,  only  a  reasons- 
able  and  oircumspect  criticism.  Whatever  is  brought  forward 
aee(»fding  to  this  method,  can  only  be  corrected,  or  entirely 
routed,  by  a  stiU  better  and  more  circumspect  criticism. 

-1  beUeve  that  you,  my  honoured  friend,  and  myself,  have 
only  one  opinion  on  these  points,  I  have  therefore  ventured 
to  refer,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  to  your  excellent 
words,  written  on  an  occasion  similar  to  the  present.  It 
seems  to  me,  also,  that  the  practical  religious  meaning,  which 
the  Old  Testament  possesses  for  every  Christian  reader,  is 
very  independent  of  the  dates  of  periods,  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  which  could  only  have  been  known  by  means  of  a 
puiposeless  inspiration  to  the  authors  and  elaborators  of  thos^ 


•writingB,  mu^  of  wiioai  livwl^BeTeral  e^axtimM  Istef.  'Bisnct 
ficienee  has  ako  Tevy  generally  decided  inHiiB  nmmier  for '« 
Img  iame  past,  sad  law  not  fiuled  to  eBweiBe  its  pixrifyis^ 
YeactiQii  upoD  'HsB  dognmfcicsl  coiuprehemioii  nf  tii6  mattot. 
Boiaudi  il» moie solieitocn «m  I,  liowerar,  m  to  wUeUier 
my  vierwv  inlliteiiid  your  escnoiimtian,  sndilie  judgmeEats  of 
other  fflrinoze  conpetent  isvostigstara  titni  myMif -in  tins 
deputuieiit,  or  ^tnJl,  at  any  mte,  meet  your  eozmdenttion. 
-  Tke  two  mnnbeiB,  namely  the  480  yeus  of  the  fiojaom  of 
the  iBraeHieB  in  Sgypt,  aoid  the  4S0  years  fromthe  Esodiis  to 
•the  huildizig  of  the  Otemple,  have  heen  entirely  abandoned  by 
me,  but  have  been  tiie  points  on  whidi  ail  the  most  modem 
JnTestigations  haye  vested,  though  they  appearto  have  been 
quite  unknown,  at  ioast  not  biought  under  Ihe  eonsidenD^oii 
of  all  ike  older  scholars,  as  Jocephus,  Africanizs,  Ensebicils, 
-SynoelhiB,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  tiung  toilie  Le- 
Titicai  logisters  of  Generations  as  a  &r  moie  cettsin  gmde ; 
and  thus,  in  plaoe  of  a  ehronoh^cal  &bric,  which  Ind  been 
aivcady  long  considered  nntenable,  I  immedifltely  obtained  a 
true  historieal  foundation,  and  a  chronology  bordefring,  it 
least,  on  a  perfecdy  reliable  one,  as  &r  badk  as  il^binham,  aad 
this  not  oidy^  most  «atbfaetorily  coincided  with  all  the  other 
historifeal  rdations  in  ihe  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  also  with  the  already  •  established  Maniethonio^Sgyptian 
computation  of  time,  ^e  path  which  I  have  here  tai^is 
by  no  means  new.  Des  Yignolles,  Boddi,  and  B^!tiieau  had 
already  abandoned  the  number  4^  years ;  you  yxHim^  de- 
cided against  l^e  ^430  years,  and  I  find  the  same  palii^purfiusftd 
by  Engektoft  in  the  most  decided  maimer  in  his  intere^til^ 
work,  to  which,  however,  too  littie  attention  has  been  paid. 
Other  preparatory  labours  in  the  widely  extended  depaftmenft 
of  ataa  literature  may  have  escaped  mynoiiee,  but,  at  dl 
events,  these  opinions  bad  hitherto  been  xuiable  to  makie 
themselves  properly  appreciated,  as  is  evident  from  the  latest 
works  of  the  most  important  inquirers ;  and  fbret  among  them 
Ewald's  profound  and  acute  history.  Were  it  only  occasioned 
by  this  mode  of  appiehension  being  hitherto  not  sufficiently 
^carried  out,  and  requiring  especkll]^Jihe  essential  confirma- 
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Uwl  of  SgjptiaA  chronology,  andfihouldtlieiidw  eoxirse  ^diieh 
1  have  Adopted  on  thafcacooiint  win  a  more  g^eofiral  imsent,  it 
.  irauld  be  no  alight  flaiasfactkai  to  me,  and  wociM  eBpeeia% 
j#ord  mo  one  more  giiaiantee  of  the  genuineneas  of  tfaie 
,£gjptian  ehroadogj. 

But  the  .real  foundation  ibr  the  Egyptian  comj^nstBitiaa.aS 
timey.flx^cacding  as,  in  my  opini<m,  it  should  herertoied,  k  to 
be  £onnd  in  the  laat  section  of  Has  volume  in  the  eritieiam 
Upon  the  authorities  which  derive  thor  in£6rmatij(HiJ&om.Ma- 
netho.  This,  is  a  detailed  and  complicated  investigation,  and 
.the  superabundant  material  which  is  presented,  forms  a  knot 
w^ch  the  labour  of  almost  a  thousand  years,  in  place  of  dis- 
entangling, has  only  drawn  still  tighter,  becanae  the  wrong 
ends  of  the  threads  were  always  pulled.  It  was  first  of  aU 
necessary  cacefuUy  to  pursue  these  false  ends  through  all  their 
twistings — I  mean  especially  the  spurious  writings,  and  the 
influences  exercised  by  them,  and  separate  them  distinctly ; 
but  to  recognise  the  true  character  of  the  remaining  genuine 
portion,  and  to  fix  securely  the  few  principal  points.  Besides 
juy  own  fH*eparatory  labours,  I  possessed  two  admirable  re- 
aearches,  upon  which  I  could  atill  further  build :  your  own 
work,  and  the  one  by  Bodkh  upon  the  Manethonic  Computa- 
tion of  Time.  The  result  of  the  two  investigatiooa,  whidi 
were  obtained  independently  of  each  other,  and  publidied 
almost  simultaneously,  deviate  very  much  from  one  another, 
since  yon  fix  Menes  more  than  2000  years  later  than  Bockh 
believes  he  is  placed  by  Manetho.  This  discrepancy  must 
be  the  immediate  result  of  the  difiEerence  in  your  fundam^ital 
views,  which  caused  Bockh  to  regard  the  Manethonic  Dynas- 
ties as  uninterruptedly  consecutive,  you  as  partly  reigning 
contemporaneously.  Bockh  especially  cited  in  support  of  his 
view  the  circumstance,  that  if  we  coimt  the  Dynasties  ae- 
cording  to  the  presentation  of  them  by  A&icanns  in  a  con- 
tinuous line,  the  first  year  of  Menes  coincided  very  nearly 
with  the  prole^tically  calculated  year,  of  commencement  of  an 
Egyptian  Sothis  period.  He  treated  the  questiooa  under 
cousideration  with  all  the  leamiug  and  ingenious  criticism 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  master  in  archaeological  investiga- 
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tion,  pointing  out  that  the  slight  deviation  between  the  result 
which  had  been  arrived  at,  and  the  one  expected,  might  be 
removed  hj  yery  simple  means ;  and  he  came  to  the  condu** 
sion,  that  this  agreement  was  intentionallj  brought  about  by 
the  Egyptian  annalists,  consequently  that  the  Manethonic 
computotion  of  time  was  cyclically  invented  or  adapted, 
not  handed  down  by  history.    The  view  that  you  maintain, 
which  differs  very  much  from  this,  you  founded  especially 
upon  the  comparison  of  the  Eratosthenic  lists  with  the  Ma- 
•  nethonic  Dynasties  of  the  Old  Monarchy ;  you  thus  deter- 
mined the  continuous  Monarchical  Dynasties,  whose  periods 
-you  calculated  by  the  numbers  of  Eratosthenes,  you  espe- 
cially recognised  no  cyclical  element  in  the  Manethooji 
chronology,  and  hence  believed  the  accounts  of  Manetho 
'  and  Eratosthenes  to  be  a  historical  tradition,  in  part  the  re- 
'  suit  of  learned  Alexandrian  investigations. 

My  view  corresponds  with  yours  in  all  essential,  pointd. 
That  several  of  the  Dynasties  were  contemporaneous,  ap- 
pears to  me  most  decidedly  attested ;  and  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  a  direct,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  genuine  Manetiionic 
proof  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  beginning  I  have 
never  been  able  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes,  especially  upon  its  individual  names  and 
numbers,  opposed  to  the  Manethonic  statement,  as  appeared 
to  you  justifiable,  owing  to  the  important  information  you 
obtained  from  it  concerning  the  Monarchical  Dynasties. 
This  is  the  principal  reason  why  we  still  differ  so  much  in 
our  determination  of  the  duration  of  the  Old  Monarchy 
down  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hyksos.  A  cyclical  treatment 
of  the  Egyptian  chronology,  which  you  neither  recognised 
in  the  History  of  the  Gk)ds,  nor  in  the  History  of  Man, 
^hich  Bockh,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  he  finds  in  both 
parts,  appears  to  me,  indeed,  capable  of  being  demonstrated, 
but  only  in  the  mythical  history,  before  Menes.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  a  confirmation  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
Manethonic  History  of  Man,  which  is  also  considered 
genuine  by  you,  and  upon  which  I  imagine  I  may  venture 
^o  place  the  greatest  weight* 
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CHROFOLOaT  OF  THE  EaiPTIANS. 


Whixb  tbe  b^iimmgB  of  Ghreek  aaid  Bomaii  Mstorj,  by 
ihe  striefe  investigations  of  modern  cixiidflm,  h&ye  bst  more 
and  more  of  tiieir  bistorical  character,  and  '^hile  cautious- 
inquirers  consider  it  imposeiUe  to  obtam  a  fixed  date  for; 
separate  events,  eariier  than  the  serenth  and  eighth  centuries 
bc^re  Christ,  the  historj  of  Egypt  treats  of  strictiy  historical ' 
facts,  and  its  dxronology  contains  exact  numbers  of  years, 
moKEths,  and  days  in  the  third  and  fourth  millennium  preyiout} 
to  our  era.    This  appears  such  a  palpable  contradiction,  thaL 
it  is  riot  alone  worth  while  on  aoeount  of  the  larger  circle  of 
readers  who  are  more  out  of  the  scope  of  these  investigations^ 
but  it  must  also  be  important  to  the  inquires  in  lids  fields 
to  answer  for  tiiemselves  the  prelimsniurf  question,  how  it 
is  possible  to  prosecute  the  history  c^  Egypt  so  much  far- 
ther back  than  the  histoiy  of  the  nataozLS  of  the  West  and 
East,  without  denying  the  principles  of  that  criticism  which' 
has  pointed  out  limits  to  the  history  of  dassical  antiquity, 
and  which  must  justly  be  considered  the  most  valuable  trea- 
sure of  modem  science  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  questien,  we  must  first  call  to 
miud  iitat  it  has  now  become  a  principle,  derived  fiK)m  ex* 
perience,  that  the  real  history  of  a  nation,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  never  recedes  much  fiurther  back  than  its 
oldest  c(mt&m^pmwfimma^  ofuithorities^  and  this  once  expressed, 
becomes,  &om  its  intrinsic  necessity,  self-evident.  This 
principle  applies  both  to  us — since  our  certain  conclusions  in 
historical  investigati0ns  do  not  extend  mudh  iax^Smv  baek<— 
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and  also  to  the  nations  tbemselves ;  for  thej  only  obtain  his- 
torical consciousness  and  historical  experience  when  thej 
begin  to  produce  monmnents,  especially  written  monuments, 
to  bear  witness  to  posterity  of  what  is  occurring.  Menu* 
ments  form  the  dial-plate  of  history ;  until  they  exist,  the 
present  alone  belongs  to  a  nation,  not  the  past — ^it  exists 
without  a  history.  If  a  nation  loses  its  monuments,  either 
through  its  own  fault  or  through  circumstances,  it  will  be 
unable  to  preserve  its  history,  which  becomes  confused  and 
traditionary,  and  in  place  of  the  purely  historical  account 
which  it  has  lost,  it  obtains,  at  the  best,  another  principle  of 
internal  order ;  a  poetic-mythological,  as  with  the  Greeks ;  a 
philosophic-mythological,  as  with  the  Indians ;  or  a  religioua 
one,  as  with  the  Israelites ;  but  it  always  loses  its  original 
value  as  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  real  facts. 

Now  if  we  start  jfirbm  this  axiom,  that  the  commencement 
of  ^veiy  true  history  and  chronology,  as  it  is  scientifically 
understood  at  the  present  day,  cannot  be  carried  much  fiir- 
ther  back  than  their  oldest  contefnporaneous  authorUies,  and 
that  we  find  this  confirmed  in  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  the  pr^udice  of  their  earliest  histories,  then  it  is 
here  precisely  that  exists  the  marked  superiorify  of  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  above  all  other  histories.  It  is  because  we 
have  here  stteh  very  early  eonten^oraneous  aufhorUiet — not 
only  literary,  but  the  most  direct  which  exist,  namely,  monu- 
mental  authorities — ^that  we  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  so 
early  a  history  of  the  Egyptians. 

If,  with  reference  to  this,  we  first  observe  the  local  and. 
climatal  conditions  of  Egypt,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  that 
they  aid  in  a  wonderful  manner  in  preserving  all  kinds  of 
monuments  aiid  other  relics  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  'A 
damp  climate  generally  prevails  in  the  more  elevated  a^d 
northern  parts  of  Asia ;  and  in  the  more  favoured  regions, 
owing  to  a  periodical  rainy  season,  the  extensive  plains  are 
covered  with  a  fertile  soil  and  luxuriant  vegetation  (the 
barren  and  stony  deserts  being  always  deprived  of  any  high 
cultivation),  consequently  all,  even  the  most  solid,  monu- 
ments of  art,  where  we  might  have  hoped  to  find  them  in 
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considerable  numbers,  are  overpowered  and  destroyed  by  the 
predominating  vital  power  of  nature,  ever  inimical  to  the 
works  of  man ;  whereas  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  as  is  well 
known,  is  almost  entirely  independent  of  rain.  This  cer* 
tainly  applies  less  to  the  damp  air,  often  pregnant  with  rain, 
along  the  sea-coast,  or  to  the  well-watered  and  marshy  low 
district  of  the  Delta.  But  it  is  principally  for  that  reason 
that  there  are  so  few  remains  of  the  numerous  large  and 
flourishing  towns  of  the  Delta,  and  that  these  are  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  Irregular  heaps  of  ruins  alone  exist  now 
of  Memphis,  the  rich  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt,  renowned 
in  the  earliest  and  latest  periods  of  the  Monarchy,  and  of 
HeliopoHs,  Sais,  Bubastis,  and  other  important  towns.  The 
granite  obelisks  in  Alexandria  are  so  corroded  by  the  weather 
that  their  inscriptions  are  hardly  recognisable. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  scarcely  ever  rains,  it  is  totally 
different,  especially  with  respect  to  all  the  monuments  which 
are  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  out  of  reach  of  the 
annual  inundation,  and  this  is  uniformly  the  case  with  the. 
tonibsy  the  richest  storehouses  for  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
Egyptian  life,  which  in  this  country  alone  really  fulfil  their 
true  destination,  by  serving  as  an  asylum  against  destruction 
and  decay.  The  narrow  district  of  the  Nile,  annually  re- 
created, borders  in  its  whole  length  on  the  wide,  rocky,  and 
petrifying  desert.  The  towns  and  temples  were  therefore 
chiefly  built  on  the  boundary  between  the  two,  partly  not  to 
intrench  upon  the  fertile  ground,  partly  in  order  that  the 
buildings  should  be  upon  a  drier  and  more  secure  founda- 
tion. And  thus,  in  fact,  we  find  the  numerous  temples  and 
palaces  in  wonderful  preservation,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
mutalated  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Even  the  black  bricks  made  of  Nile  mud,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  apparently  the  most  perishable  material,  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  preserved  in  the  open  air  for  thousands  of 
years,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  built  up,  and  with 
their  coating  of  piaster.  A  row  of  great  vaulted  halls, 
built  entirely  of  black  Nile  bricks,  and  partly  covered  in  the 
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innde  with  stucco,  stands  about  the  celebrated  temple  of 
the  great  Bams^Bs,  in  Thebes.  They  date  from  the- same 
period  as  the  temple,  itself,  tilie  beginniiig  of  the  thirteenth 
ceatuiy  before. dudst.  ^  This  is  not  ahme  testified  by  the 
arehiteetoiuc  plan  of  the  building,  but  most  inefutablj  by 
the  bricks  tiiemaelTes,  which  bear  .tine  aame  of  Baoues- 
>f^iLmnTi  stamped  upon  tiiem,  as  a  mark  of  the  royal  mauu- 
frctuie.  At  that  time,  and  earlier,  during  the  whole  of 
the  .18th  and  Idth  Dynasties,  it  was  a  ^ery  common  pcae* 
tice  to  line  the  excayated  reek-tombs  with  Nile  brioks^ 
and  afterwards  to  piaint  upon  the  stucoo,  especially  wheEBrer 
thoTock  was  fiaable,  and  was  therefi»e  hewn  intaa  vaulted 
roof.  But  the  same  custom  is  sometimes  found  eifsm  in  1M 
earHest  peaiod  of  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis.  In  endoaed 
places,  not  only  ike  building  material,  hut  the  eoloors,  both 
upon  the  stone  and  upon  the  plaster  oovering,  hsfe  almost 
without  exception  retained  their  original  freshness  and  per- 
&ction,  and  also,. very .&equen1iy,  where  th^  have  been  eai^ 
posed  to  the  open  air. 

Tke  peculiar  incorruptibility  of  ve^getaUe  and  even  of 
aaimaL  matter  is,  however,  still  more  astonishing,  (ha 
i^useume  aare  filled  with  such  remains.  In  the  most  ancient 
tinnbs  of  Mem^iie,  a  multitude  of  objects  are  found  made 
of  woody.auch  fl0  sarcophagi,  chests,  and  boxes  of  all  kanda, 
chaiiB,  instruments,  snuJl  ships,  likewise  grains  of  cogm,  and 
dried  fruits, .  such  aa  pomegranates,  dates,  the  tfruit  of  tiie 
Doum  Palm,  nuts,  almonds,  beans,  grapes ;  aJao  bread  and 
other  food,  besides  doth  made  of  bast,  a  textuno  of  reech^' 
piq^yrus,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  linen.  The  eountiem 
number  of  mummies,  also,  are  well  known,  which,  tfaoughr 
taken  out  of  their  tombs,  still  hat  £br  centuries  with  iheit 
akin  and  hair ;  also  all  mummified  bodies  of  animala,  with 
their  &m  and  feathers;  even  the  intecnal  parts  of  the  human 
body  coiud  there  be  embalmed  for  ever,  and  are  still  found 
in  vases  expressly  designed  for  that  purpose. 

This  wonder&l  conservative  property  brionging  to  all 
anci^xt.Iigyptian  objectsi  depends  therd^  chiefly  upon  Urn 
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flky  being  without  rauo,  and  the  dry  soil  of  the  non-irrigated 
desert.  But  the  countiy  offered  another  marked  advantage 
above  other  lands,  namely,  the  greatest  abundance  of  ma- 
terials especiaUy  adaiptedfir  all  Jdauk  ofmontmetUs, 
.  Chief  among  these,  is  an  admirable  stone  of  the  most 
Yadfid  quality,  suited  as  well  to  building  of  all  kinds,  as  to 
the  most  deUcato  sculpture.  The  mountain  range  which 
fiauks  the  valley,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  from 
the  J>elta  to  beyond  Thebes,  is  composed  of  limestone;  in 
tihe  nmghbourhood  of  ancient  Memphis,  upon  the  Lybian 
aide,  where  the  Pyramids  stand,  it  is  a  solid  uummuHtic 
limestone,  more  adapted  for  excavations  in  the  rock,  and 
fac  building  stone,  than  for  sculpture ;  on  the  opposite  side, 
toiimg  the  Arabian  mountains,  it  has  the  finest  grain,  and  is 
of  A  uniform  density,  approaching  almost  to  marble ;  it  is 
Oipable  of  being  worked  in  any  manner,  and  on  account  of 
the  beautifal  polish  it  takes,  was  used,  among  other  pur- 
poses, for  the  external  covering  of  the  Pyramids,  while  the 
interior  was  made  of  the  Lybian  stone  off.  the  ground,  upon 
which  they  were  erected.  The  Theban  range  of  mountains 
is  almost  everywhere  composed  of  rock,  of  such  an  extremely 
fine  qualify,  that  the  sepulchral  passages  and  chambers  of 
the  dead,  hewn  out  in  the  living  rock,  most  of  them  several 
hundred  feet  deep,  running  in  various  directions,  were 
eapaUe  of  receiving  everywhere  l^e  richest  sculptures,  in 
the  most  ddicate  basrre^efe,  directly  upon  the  polished 
soi&ce  of  the  rock.  Beyond  Thebes  there  ore  ranges  oi 
sandstone  mountains,  from  Qebel-Selseleh  to  Assuan.  from 
iihese,  and  especially  from  ihe  enormous  stone-quanies  of 
Sdsdirii,  the  architects  as  well  as  the  sculptors  of  ihe  New 
Manarcliy  obtained  their  chief  jsupply  of  ihe  most  excellent 
and  durable  fine-grained  sandstone.  Jlinally,  the  syenite 
and  granite  of  Assuan  are  still  consideied  the  most  jpeautifiil 
and  valuable  of  their  kind,  and  were  al^o.uaed  by  the  ancient 
iigyptians  not  only  &r  tibeir  monolithic  colossi,  obelisks, 
sarcophagi,  statues  for  entire  small  temples,  ^.,  but  were 
employed  as  a  luiilding  stone,  at  all  periods.     In  the 
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Pyramid  of  Chufu,  the  high  walls,  the  ceiling,  and  flooi^ 
of  the  greatest  sarcophagus  chamber,  are  entirely  made  of 
polished  granite,  and  the  third  Pyramid  of  Mencheres  wa« 
cased  with  it  up  to  a  certain  height.  '  ' 

I  shall  here  pass  over  all  the  other  more  valuable  kmdl 
of  stone,  particularly  those  of  the  higher  Arabian  moun^ 
tains,  abundantly  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  each  in  its  0W4 
way,  especially  the  beautiful  yellow  alabaster,  several  veiy 
valuable  breccias,  greenstone,  serpentine,  and  the  bluish-red 
porphyry  of  Gebel-Dochan,  which  was  much  employed  at 
a  later  period,  as  they  were  all  reserved  rather  for  ptir*' 
poses  of  luxury.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  here^ 
that  the  abundance  of  building  stone  in  this  country  was 
doubled  by  the  ease  of  transport  from  one  end  of  Egypt  t^ 
the  other,  upon  the  great  water  road  of  the  Nile ;  therefore!, 
sandstone  and  granite  were  used  nearly  as  much  at  Thebes^, 
and  in  all  that  part  of  the  country  where  limestone  rock 
alone  was  to  be  found  near  at  hand,  as  in  Upper  Egypt, 
where  it  was  hewn. 

Limestone  or  sandstone  have  been  always,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, the  most  important  material  for  monumental  proi^ 
ductions.  Where  this  was  wanting,  or  was  obtained  witE 
difficulty,  as  in  Babylon,  or  on  the  Indus,  or  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  earthen  bricks  were  used  as  the  best  substitute,  at 
least  for  building  purposes.  But  in  Egypt  also  they  could 
be  "replaced  by  bricks  of  the  best  quality,  since  the  soft, 
clayey  Nile  mud  was  especially  adapted  for  the  latter.  Thufe 
the  wary  Egyptians  not  only  did  not  neglect  this  expedient, 
but  made  the  utmost  use  of  it,  and  with  greater  results  thd& 
anywhere  else,  because  here  it  was  not  required  to  take  tWe 
place  of  some  better  material,  but  only  preferred  in  tfaos^ 
cases  where  the  object  itself  made  it  appear  best  adaptedi. 
This  moi|p  especially  applies  to  great  dykes,  town  w^alls,  and 
those  temple  enclosures  which  were  to  contain  no  covered 
rooms,  and  no  delicately  constructed  parts ;  therefore,  even  in 
the  earliest  times,  Pyramids  were  also  built  of  bricks.  They 
were  employed  to  fill  up  the  ground  and  to  make  elevations, 
but  were  more  especially  everywhere  used  where  large  spaces 
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tad  to  be  covered  ill,  without  ineumng  the  great  expense  of 
huge  slabs  of  stone,  before  the  useful  principle  of  concentric 
etone-cutting  was  known.  This  occasioned  the  remarkably 
early  use  of  brick-vaulted  roofs,  along  with  the  imperfect 
atone  arch,  which  was,  as  it  were,  only  cut  out  of  horizontal 
layers  of  stone.  Hence  arose  the  custom  connected  with 
this,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  of  lining  rock^cham- 
iers  of  crumbling  stone  with  arches  of  Nile  bricks.  The  ex- 
ternal layers  of  the  brick  buildings  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
were  generally  made  of  burnt  bricks,  and  yet  they  could  not 
yesist  the  climate  and  time.  In  Egypt,  dried  bricks  alone 
were  everywhere  used ;  owing  to  their  natural  solidity,  and 
to  the  climate,  they  answered  better"  for  their  monumental 
{Hirpose  than  the  burnt  bricks  of  Babylon,  which  is  still 
proved  by  the  numerous  extant  brick  buildings,  with  their 
atucco  and  their  pictures. 

-  But  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  a  substance  favourable 
to  its  book  literatiu*e  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
material  for  building  and  sculpture.  Egypt  possessed  also 
for  this  purpose  an  invaluable  product  of  the  country, 
.the  papyrus  plants  from  which  they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  material  for  writing  upon,  unsurpassed 
throughout  antiquity.  Neither  the  skins  of  the  lonians, 
nor  the  linen  of  the  ancient  Bomans,  nor  the  cotton 
ftuff  and  palm  leaves  of  the  Indian,  nor  the  parchment  of 
Mysia,  are  to  be  compared  with  the  Egyptian  papyrus  in 
dplmbility,  or  in  the  power  of  extension,  in  durability  and 
(cheapness ;  therefore  its  use  became  gradually  more  widely 
..^read,  and  was  preserved  far  down  into  the  middle  ages. 
iBven  the  later  discovered  paper  of  our  own  time  has  not 
only  retained  the  name  of  the  ancient  plant,  but,  with  regard 
to  its  material,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation 
and  perfecting  of  the  Egyptian  paper,  since  pressed  fibres  of 
plants  (particularly  of  flax  and  hemp)  have  proved  to  be  the 
most  suitable  material,  even  up  to  the  present  day.  In 
ancient  times  the  papyms  plant  grew  more  especially  in  the 
jnarshy  ground  of  the  Nile  Delta,  and  is  only  elsewhere  men- 
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tioned  by  Plinj  as  growing  near  SyrBCuse,  wbere  to  this  day- 
it  is  found  in  great  abimdanca  Why,  on  the  oi^er  hand,  iib 
has  become  almost  entirely  eirtinct  in  Egypt,  may  be  ex* 
plained  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  artificially  cnHivated 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  its  natural  powers  of  growth,  and 
became  therefore,  like  other  plants,  ezhansted.  Its  use  ouBy 
be  traced  back  to  the  most  ancient  times  of  Egypt;  the 
papyrus  roll  and'  the  writing  apparatus  are  found  upoA 
monuments  as  early  as  the  4tib  and  5th  DynastieSj  thecelne 
between  three  and  four  tliousand  yean  b^ore  Christ.  Buf; 
this  disooTery  of  very  ancient  Egypt,  which  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  most  important,  next  to  tibe  inrenticn'  of 
writing,  only  obtains  its  full  significance  in  history  by  the 
unaltered  presenTdion  of  those  very  roUs  of  writing  for  tfaoift<^ 
sands  of  years:  Eor  they  not  only  afforded  the  Egyptiiai 
priests  the  benefit  of  primeval  uniiijured  ar^ves,  bat  we 
still  obtain  from  them  the  instruetive  contemplation  of  a 
multitude  of  such  original  documents,  written  on  papyrusi, 
from  the  prosperous  times  of  the  Monarchy. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  external  aid  a^Dirded  by  Ubit 
climate  and  productions  of  Egypt,  for  the  preservation  of:  its 
history,  is  to  be  mentioned  the  internal  and  more  efficiefft 
influence  derived  from  the  original  direction  of  the  nalacmal 
charaot^ — its  histdrieal  sente.  This  can  by  no  means*  be 
explained  solely  by  the  reaction  which  the  facility  of  immoiv 
talising  the  present,  and  the  peculiariy  conservative  nature 
of  the  neighbouring  desert,  might  produce  upon  the  original 
tendency  of  the  national  mind ;  as  little  as  we  can  interpret 
the  striking  want  of  a  sense  for  history,  among  the  Indiacn 
people,  by  the  less  favourable  locality  of  their  country.  Tfce 
ultimate  foundation  for  such  national  individnalities  can 
always  alone  be  sought,  in  the  particular  part  they  are  called 
to  play  in  the  general  history  of  the  worid.  But,  on  a 
nearer  examination,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  snch  axi  his- 
torical sense  existed  among  the  Egyptian  people  in  an  un- 
usually high  degree,  and  was  cultivated  by  them  in  all  its 
stages. 
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It  is  first  of  all  demoostrated  by  the  inerediUeMmillxttide 
of  nxmumeiitB  c£  ere^  kind,  which,  we  at  aU  p«iod. 
^pected  by  kingSy  and  peraoDfi  o£  poriTste  foTttme.  A31  the 
chief  cities  of  Egypt,  weie  adomed  with  tetnpleB  and  pa* 
laoes,  and.  the  other  towmy  frequeiri^j  indeed < move' insig- 
nificant  places^  with,  at  least  one,  olbKo  witli  09veral  aanc-* 
tnarieft;:  tiieaa.  wese  ffiled  wii^  stataea  of  tiie  goA^  and 
kinga  of 'all.  sdzes,  ooonposed  of  ilie  mofst  Tahialde  stoie, 
and  thei  walls  edtemaDy  and:  intemally  were  eofpopei  wiib 
colomed  aeiilptiireB.  To  erect  tiieae  pnblie  biEildings^  and 
to  esidow  them  sifdendi^,  was  the  exdnBire  pmil^ie  and 
poddaL  of.  kinga^  In  their  torn  iAie  richer  portion  of  i^ 
people  vied  with  them  in  their  coneem  fyr  the  dead,  by 
evBotingmainmientaltinBbff.  WhilatwithreferenoetopaMie 
brnldingRy  the  paaaion  for  boilding'  «taxmg  the  Ghreeka  and 
SoBUHiSy  in  tibeir  most  proi^wioiis  da3ni,  oan  akme  be  placed 
beeide  that  of  the  Fharaonie  time,  the  Bgyptian  necro|poli 
finr  surpass  those  of  Greece  and  Borne,  both  in  extent  and  in 
liie  number  of  the  raonumentB,  aa  well  as  in  the  riclmeaa  of 
their  execution,  especially  in  iileir  endowment  of  pictures 
and  inuriptioDa. 

'  But  next  to  ihe  multitude  and  spleudomr  of  theae  wofka^ 
the  imauipasaed  attention  paid  to  their  durabilityv  esjfemSfy 
jffomBB  the  innate  historic^  sense  of  tho  Egyptiana.  That 
th^  laid  due  stress  on  the  great  age  of  th^r  buildingB, 
fiallowa  from  the  annaliatic  account  of  Manetho,  which  ia 
in  no  respect  liable  to  auapitaon,  by  which  we  leanr  that 
^en  TososTHXOS,  the  second  king  of  the  2nd  Bynasty,  and 
the  cotemporary  of  Menes,  oemmenced  building  wi&  hemt 

And  it  is  hardly  neoesaary  to  mention  the  great  Fyremids 
of  Memphis,  those  colossal  masaiye  structures^  which,  aolid 
throughout,  and  built  of  strong  nicely  joined  hewn-  stonce, 
are  pAed  up  abore  the  sepulchral  chamhera,  cut  out  of  liie 
living  rock,  generally  without  leaving  any  vacant  space,  like 
artificial  rodka  in  the  simplest  form,  as  if'  he  who  built  them 
had  been  aware  that,  in  them  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
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future  g^fautic  building— the  JBRitory  of  Mam.    Hbb  maj 

equallj  refer  to  all  the  other  buildrngs,  whether  thej^  aze 

destined'for  the  living  or  the  dead;  the  desire  to  labour io^ 

etemitj  is  imprinted  upon  all  of  them.  •    '  i 

.   The  belief  which  was  early  formed  of  a  life  after  destik^ 

and  of  a  relation  continuing  to  subsist  between  the  soul  aoi 

the  body,  was  closely  connected  with  this ;  and  along  witix 

it  the  exaggerated  care  that  was  bestowed  upon  tiie  bodies 

of  the  dead,  embalming  them,  and  swathmg  them,  and 

shutting  them  up  in  double  and  triple  sareoj^uigi,  made  of 

the  strongest  wood,  and  the  hardest  stone,  which  weos 

buried  in  deep  pits,  and  in.  laboriously  excavated  rock-^hJUBM 

bers.  ,  Even  in  the  most  peaceful  times  this  nation  appettS 

always  to  have  anticipated  the  possibility  of  future  hostilii 

invasions,  and  of  barbarous  and  rapacious  races;  fw  that 

reason  they  so  ingeniously  closed  the  large  granite  saroft# 

phagi  by  means  of  metal  rods,  which  only  fell  down  tato 

the  holes  prepared  for  them  in  the  sides,  at  the  laafc 

thrust  of  the  cover,  which  was  driven  drawer-like  in,  so  thai 

the  sarcophagi  could  only  be  opened  by  the  destruction  of 

the  colossal  masses  of  stone.    They  also  endeavoured  ta 

guard  even  the,  passage  which  led  to  the  sarcophagi  oham- 

bers  by  heavy  stone  traprdoors,  and  by  ingeniously  building 

up  the  walls,  so  as  to  divert  the  attention,  and  to  proteet 

them  in  every  other  possible  way  from  inroad  and  desecra* 

tion.    For  that  reason  many  subterranean  tombs  are  ua4 

doubtedly  still  hidden  from  us ;  only  a  few  tombs  of  kings  are 

known,  and  many  important  monuments  vriU  stiU  be  disa 

covered  in  the  inexhaustible  necropoli  of  Memphis,  Abydoe^ 

and  Thebes.  ..! 

However,  we  already  possess  such  an  abundant  su^ly  of 

'  works  of  art,  and  other  things  belonging  to  daily  lifci  firom 

the  earliest,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Fharaonic  Mo^ 

narchy,  that  these  in  themselves  alone,  considered  only  ot^ 

•  jectively,  would  form   an  extremely  important  source  of 

knowledge  concerning  the  mode  of  life  in  ancient  Egypt^ 

The  great  work  of  Ifapoleon,  the  '*  Desorvption  de  VEgypte^^^ 
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kaa  Bjdendidly  demonstrated  how  mueli  in  fact  may  be  gained 
by  snob  an  objective  examination  of  the  monuments ;  it  con* 
tains  matter  that  will  always  deserve  praise,  and  a  rich 
treasure  was  collected  for  the  cause  of  science,  although 
the  key^  to  the  hieroglyphics  had  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  eo!BBequently  ail  the  monuments  being  chronologically 
uncomprehended,  or  wrongly  comprehended,  stood  beside 
eadi  other,  as  in  a  picture  without  perspective,  on  one  plane 
surface. 

This  very  work,  however,  is  an  evident  proof  of  what  could 
mot  be  done,  even  with  the  greatest  expenditure  of  means 
and  learning,  without  aid  obtained  i&om  the  inscriptions. 
The  Tdstary  of  the  people  in  all  its  varied  development  re-^ 
mained  diu*k  and  fabulous  as  before.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  monuments  of  all  nations,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  either  without  any  written  character,  or  with  it  undo* 
eiphered,  like  those  of  our  own  heathen  ancestors,  or  of  the 
aborigines  of  South  America,  or  even  of  the  Babylonians. 
History  profits  very  little  by  them. 

The  Egyptians,  however,  from  the  beginning,  exhibit,  even 
on  this  lugher  stage,  their  historical  sense  and  vocation. 
According  to  the  Egyptian  annals,  it  was  the  same  King 
Tosorthros  who  gained  the  highest  reputation  relative  to  the 
perpetuiiy  of  the  history  of  Egypt  since  his  time,  not  only 
by  the  introduction  of  hewn  building  stones,  but  stiU  more 
by  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  development  of  the 
written  character ;  and  we  see  upon  the  monuments,  at  least 
since  the  time  of  Cheops,  between  three  and  four  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  a  perfectly-formed  system  of  writing, 
and  a  universal  habit  of  writing,  by  no  means  confined  to 
tiie  priesthood.  Even  at  that  time  the  writing  was  no 
longer  merely  monumental ;  the  signs,  indeed,  when  they 
were  rapidly  used,  sometimes  approached  the  hieratical 
short^hand.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  undoubted  that, 
even  in  the  time  of  Menes,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
our  Egyptian  history,  the  hieroglyphic  writing  had  been 
long  invented,  established,  and  practised,  which  we  must  of 
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ooune  p(resiq>pcNM  smee  we  hold  MeoM  ix>  be  histimcid; 
tar  there  obd  be  no  hiit(»y  without  writing.  From  the 
choice  of  the  pictiireB  in  hieroglyphics,  and  £rom  ofiier  rem* 
acmSy  it  aj^peozB  indeed  juatifisble  to  sappoee^  thait  tins  won* 
der£Dl  pictuie'writing  cf  the  Bgyptians  w^9  formed,  wMi 
xefeveoce  to  ite  pecalisr  charaet^  in  Egypt  itself,  witheni 
any  other  influence  from  abroad^  although  they  msf  }mw9 
brought  the  first  beginning  of  it  with  them  from  their  ori^ 
nal  home  in  Asia.  But  that  a  people  should  produce  anj^^ 
tiling  so  perfect,  as  this  system  of  writing,  wfadeh  embraces  at 
once  all  the  atag^  of  human  wrttiug,  tram  the  most  diivet 
ideographical  symbolic  writing  through  syllables,  to  ikm 
equally  direct  notification  of  sound  by  meaois  of  Towek  snd 
consonants,. certainly  indicates  a  long  preyious  developsBNrt; 
The  i^plicatieai,  however,  which  the  Egyptians  n»de  of 
this  eariy  ioTention,  frmn  which  so  much  rendted,  isW'stSl 
mareimpoftauce.  Ear  they  not  only  ^nploy^d  it,  as^^^ea 
bappms  among  nations  of  much  higher  ciyiHsatiain,  in 'the 
most  necessitous  cases,  and  whero  it  was  most  immediatidij 
advaatsgecHis,  but  to  an  exteooit  which  surpasses  CTeryiMng 
that  we  haTC  heard  of  elsewhere,  and  which  mui^  stSl 
astonish  any  one  who  considers  the  matter  for  the  .first  time. 
While  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  at  the  period  when  they 
were  most.larish  of  their  writing,  only  placed  a  i^ort  inscrip* 
tion  of  a  few  words  on  the  front  of  their  largest  temples  >aiid 
most  spl^idid  buildings^  for  which  reason  the  monumentsl 
style  still,  denotes  among  us  a  short  laconic  style,  as  seems 
most  statable  to  the  speaking  stone ;  among  the  Egyptians 
like  temples  were  almost  corered  with  inscriptions.  Alt 
buildingB,  whidi  were  erected  to  the  gods,  to  the  kings^  and 
to  the  dead,  had  generally  representations  or  inseripti^ka 
upon  all  the  waUs,  oeiHngs,  pillars,  architraves,  friezes,  and 
posts — inside  as  well  as  outside.  In  place  of  only  giving  the 
most  necessary  information,  the  writing  here  forms  in  itself 
at  the  same  time  an  essential  ornament  of  the  arehited^re^ 
as  is  the  case  also  with  representations  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
variegated  written  columns  on  the  white  or  grey  surfaces,  not 
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only  express  a  feeling  for  oniianicaiiail  drawingj  bj  the  great 
Tttrietj  in  their  linee^  which  run  baiAiiwsrd  and  forward  with 
tibe  utmost  regoknty,  and  satisfy  the  paanter's  efe  hy  the 
teilHancj  of  the  yaried  oolonrs^  bat. they  also  excite  the  eh* 
aBBereAaon'ciihe  tinleamed  by  the  figorative  and  direct  mean^ 
11^  of  liie  written  objects,  taken  from  all  the  natural  Idng'^ 
dom,  and,  lastly,  the  inteUigent  curiosity  of  the  inqniresr^ 
eaperaaUy  of  every  cxdtiTated  man,  by  the  peculiar  ^sigmfioa^ 
tion  of  their  religious  or  histarical  purport.  Hius  hiero* 
g^ypMcsibeeomes  a  tMoniumtntai  iori^'f»f,.in  a  sense  and  to  a 
d^ree  of  pezfectien,  beyond  any  other  written  character  on 
earths 

They  had  also  so  fEir  overcome  the  technieal  difficulty  of 
engisving  these  signs,  both  in  ihe  most  fragile  and  the 
hardei^  kinds  of  stone,  that  it  seems  hardly  to  hare  been 
eonsidfiffed  at  all,  though  these  signs  were  not  composed 
of  Bimpie  mafchemalical  strokes^  like  the  Boman  or  Greek 
monmnental  writing,  or  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Asiatics^ 
but  were  at  the  same  time  writing  and  aortiblic  drawing. 
^  Among  the  Egyptians  the  written  character  waa  not  alone 
the  oonstant  and  indispensable  aceompanimesit  of  aidu- 
teeture,  and  of  the  larger  representations  upon  the  walls 
of  the  temples,  but  was  placed  with  an  efual  predilec- 
tion upon  idl,  even  the  smaller  obieaiis  of  art  and  of  daily 

iiiose  i^atues,  vases,  gems,  or  other  ob|ecls,  which  bear  upon 
i&em  insmptions  with  respect  to  their  origin,  their  owners^ 
Gf  iheiT  intended  use!  This  is  the  universal  practice  in 
Sgypt.  There,  no  Colossus  was  so  great,  and  no  amulet  so 
small,  that  it  should  not  itself  express  for  what  it  w«a  de. 
s^ned  by  means  of  an  inscripfcion ;  no  piece  of  furniture  tiiat 
did  not  bear  the  name  of  its  owner.  Not  only  the  temples 
had  i^eir  dedications,  in  which  the  builder  was  named,  and 
the  god  to  whom  it  was  consecrated  by  him,  but  thoy  were 
conflidecred  of  rach  importance  that  a  particular  class  of  in- 
depeoadent  monmnents  were  especially  pevoted  to  them,  viz., 
the  obdisks  at  the  entrance  of  the  gates;  and  besides  this, 
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eyeij  firesb  addition  to  the  temple,  eyery  newly^erected  pillar, 
actually  eyen  the  restoration  of  separate  representotionsy 
which  had  been  accidentallj  injured  upon  the  old  walls,  had 
a  written  information  respecting  which  of  the  kings  built  it^ 
and  what  he  had  done  for  the  enlargement,  embelHahment, 
and  restoration  of  the  temple.  We  sometimes  find  the  name 
pf  the  reigning  king  recorded  upon  the  separate  building 
stones,  as  the  stone-cutter's  mark,  and  it  was  usually  stamped 
upon  the  bricks  of  royal  manufacture. 

finally,  howeyer,  writing  was  employed  among  the  ISgyp^ 
tians  in  its  last  and  highest  destination,  as  haolMoritin^  Jbr 
literary  purposes;  and,  indeed,  as  we  haye  already  mentioned^ 
from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  use  of  the  papyrus  g6es 
thus  far  back,  and  we  frequently  see  upon  the  representar-* 
tions  from  the  time  of  the  great  Pyramids  of  Memphis,  on6 
or  more  scribes  occupied  in  registering  upon  sheets  their 
master's  possessions  in  flocks,  com,  and  other  treasures. 
We  learn  from  the  historical  accounts  relatiye  to  the  first 
Dynasties,  which  are  still  preseryed,  that  eyen  at  that  time 
they  possessed  Annals  of  the  Monarchy^ 
■  If  we  now  reflect  upon  the  period  from  which  the  ori^ 
ginal  fragments  of  such  annals  haye  come  down  to  us, 
namely,  the  beginning  of  the  New  Monarchy,  we  find  that 
this  extends  one  thousand  fiye  hundred  years  flEirther  bai^ 
than  the  oldest  remains  of  book  literature  in  the  whole  xA 
antiquity  put  together.  For  it  is  known  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  our  manuscripts  only  go  back  about  as  far  a^ 
the  tenth  century  of  our  era ;  previous  to  this  their  number 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  small  fragment  of  a  manuscript 
of  liyy,  which  was  lately  brought  to  Berlin,  and  was  thei^ 
recognised  as  probably  belonging  to  the  first  century  aftee 
Christ,  may  be  yiewed  as  the  earliest  remains  of  a  bocik' 
which  can  be  referred  to  out  of  Egypt ;  eyen  the  rolls — whidi 
were  reduced  to  coal  at  Herculaneum — do  not  go  flEtrthet 
back;  whereas  in  Egypt  not  alone  numerous  papyri  haye 
been  preserved  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  but  a  much  greater 
number  from  the  centuries  previous  to  that  time,  namely, 
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from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  Bome  of  them 
of  extraordinary  length^.  The  greatest  proportion  of  them 
were  deposited  with  the  mummies,  and  therefore  only  contain 
what  relates  to  death  and  a  future  life ;  but  other  rolls  were 
interred  in  the  tombs  as  the  most  secure  places,  carefully 
packed  in  particular  yases  or  baskets,  and  they  contain  lau-^ 
datory  songs  t^n  kings  or  gods,  historical  annals,  the  ac- 
oounto  of  the  temple,  that»which  relates  to  the  calendar, 
and  many  other  things  with  reference  to  this  Hfe,  frequently 
contracts,  law-suits,  and  similar  documents  from  the  time 
of  the  Greeks,  sometimes  also  with  Greek  translations  or 
additions. 

The  large  number  still  in  preservation  leave  therefore 
no  doubt  concerning  the  remarkable  fact  communicated  by 
Biodorus  I.  49,  on  good  authority,  that  King  Osymandyas, 
t>  e,  £Amses-Miamun,  built  a  library  in  his  temple  at  Thebes, 
as-  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ.  The  de* 
scription  which  he  gives  us  of  this  splendid  building  may  still 
be  traced  from  one  chamber  to  the  other  among  its  ruins, 
and  at  the 'entrance — ^behind  which,  according  to  Diodorus, 
the  library  was  situated — ChampoUion  perceived  on  both 
sides  the  representations  of  Thoth,  the  God  of  "Wisdom,  and 
of  Saf,  the  Goddess  of  History ;  then,  behind  the  former,  the 
God  of  Hearing,  and,  behind  the  latter,  the  God  of  Seeing, 
which  significantly  reminded  the  person  who  was  entering  of 
tiie  locality.  Several  hieratical  papyri,  which  we  still  possess, 

are  dated  from  the  Eameseion,  CI  I    [  oljOlW^^  J   ai^d  it 


ifi  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Historical 
Papyri.  I  found  in  Thebes  the  tombs  of  two  Librarians  of 
the  time  of  Eamses-Miamun,  therefore  probably  belonging  to 
the  library  described  by  Diodorus ;  they  are  situated  to  the 
south-west  of  the  palace  of  Bamses,  behind  Der  el  Medinet. 
The  occupants  were  father  and  son,  since  this  office  was 
hereditary,  as  most  of  them  were.     The  father  was  called 

^  The  great  Book  of  the  Dead,  at  Turin,  is  upon  a  single  IRoll,  57'  3'' 
Bhineland  feet  in  length. 
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Keb-nufre,  i^  aon  Nu&e-hetep,  and  they  boie  the  tilies  of 

1  I  her  8cha'  tUy  **  Superior  over  the  Books,"  and  vy^i^^jfl 

futa  en  eeha'  tu^  '^  Chief  over  the  Books."  In  the  tomb  of 
the  son,  BATnses  sacrifices  to  Amen-Ba^  and  poorticma  of  tvo 
statues  of  the  deceased  are  still  scattered  about.  We  faafo 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  library,  of  which  we  hove 
incidentally  received  still  further  information,  wae  neither 
the  first,  nor  the  only  one,  and  this  i^  inferred,  amoojg  oth^r 
things,  because  the  two  gods  above  mentioned  bear  as  one  of. 
their  fixed  titles,  not  only  here,  but  upon  other  monument 
of  all  classes,  the  one  the  Master  and  the  other  the  Mitirees 
of  the  HallofBooke^  and  that,  consequently,  the  idea  of  god^ 
of  libraries  must  have  been  very  familiar  to  the  !E!gyptians. 

This  also  explains  how,,  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  flte^ 
dominion,  under  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus,  it  was  possible  to  fill 
the  library  founded  in  Alflxandria  in  the  space  of  a  few  yeacer. 
with  400,000^  rolls,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  preoedeiil;: 
in  the  Qrecian  motherland  ^cept  the  private  colleotioa  df 
Arietotle.  It  is  explsined,  when  we  remicmber  that  Phdla- 
delphus  found  such  an  abundant  store  already  existing  in  tiie 

remarkable  when  lamblichus^,  referring  to  a  Sdeucua,  telb 
us  of  20,000  hennetic  books,  which  we  must  understand  to 
be  a  rough  computation  of  all  Egyptian  literature ;  the  notice 
does  not  obtain  a  mythological*  character  until  the  introduc- 
tion into  it  of  the  cyclical  number  36,525,  which  lambliehus 
quotes  from  Manetho — of  eourse  from  the  false  one. 

The  fame  of  Egyptian  wisdom',  which  was  universally  dif-. 
fused  throughout  the  ancient  world,  was  grounded  upon  an 
abundant  literature,  and  the  stock  of  knowledge  deposited 
therein,  whickincreafled  from  year  to  year  like  a  well-inveated 
papital.    This  fiuae  was  never  disputed  even  by  the  Greeks 

1  BitschL    TheAlezandnaiilifarsriei.    1838.    P.  SS,  &c. 

2  De  Mjster.  viiL  1.  According  to  Bockh,  Maaetho,  p.  117.  J. 
Firmicus  also  speaks  somewhere  of  20,000  books  of  Hermes.  Compare 
Fabr.  Bi&.  gr,  ed.  HarL  t.  L  p.  85. 

*  1  Kings  iv.  30;  Acts  vii  22. 
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themflelTes ;  possessing  so  mueh  higher  natural  endorwrnenta 
than  others,  they  were  more  just  in  this  point  than  many 
of  our  modem  critics,  who  would  rath^  consider  the  genins 
of  the  Ghreeks  as  autonlidactic,  grown  np  in  a  barbarous 
wiLdemess.  Herodotus  calk  the  i^gyptians  '^  l^fiiri^be  best 
instructed  people  with  whom  he  has  beoomo  acquainted,  since 
tiioy,  of  all  men,  Hore  up  most^  for  reeollecUon.'*  When  the 
Eleians-wished  to  establish  ihevr  Olympian  games,  they  sent 
an  embttssy  to  the  E^gyptians,  they  being  l^e  wisest  people  of 
nU  the  earth,  to  obtain  their  judgment  and  their  good  adidce 
upon  this  great  project^. 

The  distinguished  series  of  celebrated  men^  who  are  said 
to  'haTC  earned  !E^ptian  wisdom  to  the  Greeks,  begins  as 
early,  as  the  mythical  times.  Banaus  brought  the  first  germ 
of  higher  civilnation  from  Egypt  to  Argos^,  and  Ereetheus, 
ITtn^g  of  Athens,  was  conaidered  by  some  an  Egyptian^,  and 
taught  tiie  ELeusinian  mysteries  according  to  the  manner  of 
iiie  Egyptians.  The  holy  singers  of  antiquity,  Orpheus^, 
MnsaeuB^,  Melampus^,  and  Emndipus^,  thence  acquired 
Iteir  theological  wisdom ;  and  €nren  to  Homet®  himself 
!Qg7pt  may  not  haye  been  unknown.  The  most  ancient 
ariists  of  Greece,  Daedalus^^,  Teledes^^,  and  Theodoras^, 
asre  said  to  have  educated  Hiemselyes  in  this  land  of  pri- 
meTal  art,  and  hare  employed  the  Egyptian  canon  of  pro- 
portions.    Lycurgua^^  and  Solon^*  introduced  into  their 

1  fiezod,  u,  160. 

3  See  the  general  accounts  in  XHodor,  Sk.  i  69,  96 — ^98 ;  Hut.  de  li. 
et  Osir,  c.  x.;  Qem.  Alex.  JStcom.  p.  131;  Sylb.  Cedren.  BhL  comp. 

*»  HerwLiL91;  Tii94.  &c.    [Diod.i28.]  '•I>iod.L29. 

»  Biod.  i.  69,  96 ;  iv.  25.     [Jnstin.  Mart,  ad  Gnec.  c  xiv.]  I 
«  Diod.  i.  96.    [CSem.  Protr.  p.  12;  Uireph.  Synes,  p.  421.] 
▼  Ibid.  «  Diod.  i.  29. 

.'•  JDiod.  i.  69,  96.     Hdwdcr.  Aetii.  iii.  14;  aem.  Biv.  i.  p.  ISO. 

[Justin.  Mart.  c.  xiy.  17.] 
w  Diod.  i.  96.  "  Diod.  i.  98.  *"  Md. 

M  Diod.  i.  96;  Phit.  de  It.  et  Osir.  c.  x.    [Plat.  Lye.  i  p.  41;  F. 

Isocr.'Laud.  Busir.  p.  329.] 

"  Plato.  Tim.  p.  21 ;  Elod.  i.  69,  96;  Pint,  de  Is.  c.  x.;  Vita  fiWwit 

c.  xxri.    [Justin.  Mart.  c.  xir. ;  CyriU.  c.  Jalian.  1.  p.  15.] 
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fatherland  all  the  wise  regulations  they  theve  beeatne  ao^ 
quainted  with ;  and  Herodotus^  especiallj  tells  us  that  tiur 
Iigyptian  laws  relating  to  the  survejring  of  the  land,  t^ 
which  every  one  was  obliged  to  declare  to  the  monarefa  hm 
annual  revenue,  were  transferred  to  Athens  by  Solon^  ani- 
were  in  use  even  in  his  time,  Cleobulus,  the  sage  of  LmdaB^* 
is  said  also  to  have  visited  Egypt^.  It  signifies  litfle  hair 
much  historical  foundation  there  is  for  these  accounts.  Tki 
general  direction  taken  by  tradition,  with  reference  to  it^ 
proves  even  more  than  separate  facts  could  do,  the  early  aa# 
late  general  universal  recognition  of  Egyptian  wisdom.  1% 
was  considered  a  glory  to  participate  in  it. 

But  Egypt  was  especially  regarded  as  a  university  fiMf 
philosophy,  and  for  all  that  could  be  gained  through  scieneS' 
and  learning.  We  therefore  see  philosophers,  mathematiciaiiSi^ 
physicians,  historians,  resorting  to  Egypt,  each  emulatiB|p 
with  the  other,  and  studying  for  many  years  under  Egyptiatf 
teachers.  The  houses  in  Heliopolis  in  which  Plato  and  tUk 
mathematician  Eudoxus  had  lived  for  thirteen  years,  were  still 
shown  to  Strabo*.  The  observatory  of  Eudoxus,  in  which  hff 
is  said  to  have  made  certain  observations  of  the  stars,  and  on' 
Canobus,  in  particular,  bore  his  name^  in  the  time  of  Strabo.^ 
Even  Thales'^  was  instructed  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  as  it 
is  expressly  said,  had  besides  them,  no  other  teachers.  Here  ha 
became  acquainted  with  the  division  of  the  year  into  seasons, 
and  into  365  days ;  and  here  also  he  learnt  how  to  take  th^ 
measurement  of  high  objects,  such  as  the  Pyramids  by  their 
shadow,  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day^.  Archimederf'^ii^- 
vented  his  celebrated  water  screw  in  Egypt,  and  there  appjij^o^ 
it,  in  the  establishments  which  were  devoted  to  the  inriff^<Sa 

»  iL  177.  «  Diog.  Laart-.i  89.  *  * 

3  Strab.  xvii.  p.  806.  807;  Cic.  de  Jin,  v.  29;  Biod.  Sic.  I  96;  Flfi#i, 

de  Is,  c  z.  de  genio  Socr.  p.  578;  Clem.  Al.  Stnmu  i.  p.  131;  XMog. 

Laert.  ill.  6.  •     .  » 

*  Strab.  ii  p.  119;  xvii,  p.  807.  »• 

^  Flat,  de  Is.  c.  x.  de  placit  phUos.  L  3  ;  Clem..!'  P*  130;  IMa|f« 

Laert.  i.  27.    [Theod.  Melit.  Proem,  in  Astr.  c.  xii.;  CytilL  c.  Ji^^ 

P.- 15.] 
'  •  Biog.  Laert.  i.  27;  PUn.  H.  N.  xxxvL  17.  '  Diod.  v.  37. 
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«f  t^  kttd.  ]P3rtliagoraB^  was  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  and  all 
^lat  we  know  concerning  the  dogmas  of  thia  influential  inwn 
agrees  with  tliia  account^.  .  His  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  flouly  especially,  is  very  decidedly  referred,  by  Hero- 
dotus^ to  Sgypt^  He  says,  *^This  doctrine  is  wrongly  jpnh 
mmneed  Hy  etrtain  Qreehs,  whom  he  toiU  not  mention,  as 
hUongimg  peeuliarhf  td  them^,^*  by  which  he  evidently  has 
Fjfthagoraa  and  his  master  Fherecydes  in  view,  for  it  ia  also 
plated  of  the  latter  that  he  was  in  Egypt^.  And  it  is  in 
fkct  now  sufficiently  known,  from  the  monuments,  that  the 
l^gyptians  possessed  from  the  earliest  times  very  distinct 
ideas  about  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  of  judgment 
after  deaths  The  philosophers  Jnaxagorus^y  Bemocriius^, 
S^haerus^^  the  mathematician  dnopides^,  the  physidim 
Chrys^9pus^f  also  Ateaeus^^  and  Huripedes^^.  are  enwne- 
tated  among  the  visitors  to  Egypt.  Pinally,  the  same  is 
known  of  Secateus^\  Serodoius,  IHodorus^^  Straboy  and 
many  less  celebrated  Greeks. 

AH  these  men  did  not  merely  desire  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  Egypt  as  eye-witnesses,  but  went  there  principally 
to  gain  instruction  from  the  learned  priests  on  particular 
branches  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  %htL  in  which,  those 
historians  regarded  it,  who  give  us  more  detailed  accounts  of 
these  wanderings  of  the  Greek  scholars  to  Egypt^^.  The 
Egyptians  themselves  indeed  valued  it  so  highly  that  the 
;^riests,  as  Diodorus,  i.  96,  expressly  recounts,  recorded  in 
their  annals  the  visits  of  celebrated  Greeks.     It  thence 

.  1  Cic.  de/n.  T.  29;  Diod.  i  96;  Strab.  vii.  p.  297;  xir.  p.  638; 
Vhki*  de  Is,  c.  X.;  Diog.  Laert.  vm.  3,  11;  Clem.  1.  1.  [JiutiiuMart. 
c^.  xir.  19;  Isocr.  Basir.  p.  227.] 

L* .Herod,  ii.  81;  Diog.  Laert.  tiu.  24,  33, 34;  Diosr.  Laert.  viii.  4. 
3  Berod.  ii.  1^3;  Diog.  Laert.  yiii.  14;  Cic  Tiuc.  i.  16. 
«  Clem.  Alex.  i.  p.  129;  Cedren.  p.  94,  B.    [Theod.  Melit.  £r.  in 
Aslr.c.  12.] 

*  See  preface  tathe  Todtenbuche  dor  JSgypter,  p.  13,  &c 

<  Cedren.  p.  94,  B.  7  Diod.  1 96;  Dk)g«. L.  IX; 3S» 

•  Diog.  L.  Vn.  177.  »  Diod.  i.  96. 

^  Diog.  L.  vn.  186y  viil  S7.  *»  Strab.  L  ii.  p.  37. 

»  Diog.  L.  m,  6.  »  Herod,  ii.  143. 

>«Di0d<1.44.  *  »?  Diod.i.69.' 
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htHriikfkBl  1fBMhei%  lomMnoH  Jummwu  lyjr  moi&.M 
aw^  ware  litiidciA  ibvB  ix>  m^,  TIuim  pyttittff  htnt 
4iiiBi  a  gandna  Egyftiaa  atenpv  aad  tWiifqe^  offiH^  ii» 
|[s»ubAi  ftr  any  matoiini  dottbt  fivm  tiiia  aida^  PlaAaadk 
4mlk  4iba  teadher  of  Sokm/^SlMM^u,  &CM  Sab;  «rf 
Omiig^hk^  fK>Bi  Hfdkpolis;  aad  of  IWknaaa,  rftciwiytiiny 
^fipmn  Men^liia.  Ckmena  adJcb  to  tlmm  the  taariwr  af  .Hrtay 
JSedmuphU;  ■  ail  of  tiien  saaiea  ivboea  X|gfptHHi  Saiaa 
be  ea0%  iwtoed. 

li  M  efident  ikai  ilu  ixartructieft  lanafe  Jbare 
tone  ttum  aa  imia*dligftla  ftiuwMsadf  ^ymlMili^.a  plsi- 
ftad  nnpvitidsni,  and  aa^ty  JbwaMi,  aa  .paopli  lim  jham 
Utiiaito  fraiqueirtfy  ncibed  io  beiliaiia.  Siial  lnnaw1a%ci 
«ad  acieiKfcifie  cai^cmiicea  ooiid  aadjr  be  fcuadni  «p«a « 
aopisaa  Jnt^noifoifv,  cacalaQf  Hoatexeil  for  aMou  419^.  fia 
gvtat  tamnnreB  had  indeed  ibeea  losg  haiwm  ted  cnmd 
before  the  time  of  the  FtolenieB;  the  .Faaaku^  wMoT 
iijrIaBKeixaa,  carried  off «  poii&in  of  tlmtty  logaMMr^nith  tdlher 
teaanaraty  fma  the  anokact  avddaaa/oftie  Aeanpicii,  and^lad^ 
matorad  them  lor  a  Ing^  iiaflom'^  Ant  tiwir  ooniieafla 
began  for  l^e  fisat  tiine  ta  be  better  katoan^aad  bwvq par* 
feciljr  tmdenioody  wliea  tba  traaalaiidBa  ii^ppaarod»  iMik 
w«re  extaoamly  made  lor  tiie  flredos^  after  Ikailiine  eif  itud 
ftni  FtoleoBiea.  Straba,  vmcea^  atber%  liSaeda  as  a  ▼tliiaHn 
^roof  (rf  this,  wheiva  he  apeaist  $i  the  ibirteeti  yaars'  mi* 
deaoa  of  Flato  and  Endaxna.ia  Bgypfr.  > ''  These  priests  (be 
b^b),  were  yersed  in  astronomy,  but,  mysterious  and. far 
&om  (eommiumcatisa,  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  time  $JA 
by  poUte  attentions  that  they  sSkmeA  "themsehres  to  toM* 
duced  to  communifate  some  of  their  ^odxinesVbiit  still  i^e 
modt  part  waa  k^  oaneealed  by  tiiese  barfaarbna.  Faitm-* 
stance,  to  complete  the  perfect  year,  they  added  that  pcaliibii 
of  Ilia,  ivs  JKttd  night  which  goes  beyond  tiie  365  4iiffB ; 


'  Plot.  deiM,  €.  a:.;  it  ifom  Socr.  p.  a3;a,  T^  ^CSem.  AL  Bl|k  1* 
p.  181. 
•I)iod.OT.4U  .  »  Sjmc  p.  271,  D,         ^ 
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mvmlMiu^ ilg perjhei  jgemr remmed  unkmmn  io'the  €kn0ekt>, 

mwM  4»manf^Mertiin^,  mmiil  ike  ia$€r  girfrwaigi  i  leamt 

.  %tfMm  1^  imaiitmofMie  frimUy  iciWefc  nwr^  irwuiki/Ud  m^ 

Qrmik';  mndtht^Mdl  rrfer  iothewriiin^  cf  Uka  Hfjfptumita 

Bufey  in  Older  to  view  bmto  distiiicy|r  tiae  mvlfeiplkiit^  of 
ilM  il^lffftiaiiikmiiohes  of  kaisiiiig;  I  ftbdl  tn^tiwi  tiMioE^ 
^kw0  Qeranibe  boofai,  pRUbly  ekiefij  M«fm(  ^braibed  to  us 
^CSemensof  id«iaBdriaiy  &«ni  a  gemmie  jmeieat  authoril^'r. 
We  leam  horn  it  lint  tbe  ten  first  and  parineipal  booker  tiiose 
ti'thBBrcf^ei8,tt01ed,^kBlSien!ti<mi,m 
oi  iSke  laws  and  tbe  gods,  mundy,  of  iht  higbcet  tbecAc^riert 
^iocatwni,  ^vdiicb  ^mbneed  st  oaee  dftyiae  4iBd  Jmsiiu:!  lawa^, ' 
«tid  pbiioBopbj^.  To  tbas  was  appended,  a«  an  innediate 
mad.  neeeBsary  comfdement,  the  ten  bo«lc8  of  like  JBMuiUt — 
iftiugiBal  in  tbetr  ooiitentB— ^ontainang  ordmaineeB  about  &^ 
wHm&ee,  and  iihe  afieiittgef  ltefirslKGnjiti^*f  l^rnma^^Bag^^ 
pfoceesioiiB,  feasfai,  Ac. 

To  tbese  twenty  wntoagB/wlddi  «vm^  in  .a  Btristerfienae 
naeerddtal,  fineceeded  fourteen  etbesa,  laeeaiibig  of  muae 
secolar  learning,  whtA  we  abcniM  leail  Hhq  mNMxt  flttmoBa, 
which  were  indeed  indispensable  te  tfae  piieata,'  but  in  i&em- 
selyes  Irare  no  theological  >eharoeler.  l^asa  also  mmBJ^^guh 
i£vided  into  two  divisieBS ;  bf  whiflh  tbe  Ifirst,  odnflartii^fif 
'lefn  bootks^  belonged  to  the  hierogrammaSbuit'^^  and  si^  AaxB 
ifttthmced  the  wide  &dd  <xf  Ideroglypiiicay  i«.  #•  ivritoig  waA. 

vj*Uo^n!Wfpeici\A^  Tjamilalaiia  »f  -the  J7tk  Book.nf 

i^lifa^.  i(Gi$qgrapliiQ4e  Stnboo.  i.  i.  PaariB,  1819,  j[>.  390.)  Com- 
^]^e  thepassage  m  Herodot.  ii.  123,  where,  thotigli not  by  Dame^  he 
-UteiiBes  TTtfaa^aB-iuMl  PberecTdes  of  hairing  aBanlnA)ta>them«EAmB 
^Kflul^ tbey  had  hoiwoweA  Itan  th^ SIgypkiaBa.    ^rbe,JB«me wucBlalsd 

]|^  some  of  Eudozua.    Diog.  Laert.  yiii.  89. 

^^^  Strom.  Ti.  p.  260,  ed«  'Sylb.    See  also  Bunsen  JBfmtmB  iSlete  m 

^Ar^'Wdtg^mA,^  Bd.  i.  p.  4»4,  «c    (iE^n«<'«  iHact  ia  £Am»3flrf  ffmaJHf^ 

b|rttiTp.*9.)  , 

<^  Aelian.  Ifwt  var.xiy.  34,  says,  that  ihe'Egyptians  in'andent'pnt^ 

^ad  priesta  as  thieir  judges.  S 

"*  CleiB.  Strom.  1  p.  131.  •  [Siapd  SaikQ  ; 

2o2 
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drawing ;  but  also  all  tliat  fell  within  the  depariaftent  <tf 
the  measurement  of  space  and  of  geometrj,  eommendng 
with  the  more  general,  eoBmography,  uniyeisal  yeoj^rophy^ 
the  charogra^%y  of  Egypt,  and  the  course  of  the  I^il9.; 
then,  also  consequent  upon  that,  the  topegraphif  vi!  the 
temple-sites ;  and  lastly,  the  most  local  afrangein^nta  of 
the  furniture  of  the  temple,  as  it  were,  or  naography^  The 
remaining  four  books,  the  astrological,  more  properly  called 
by  us  the  astronomieal^  were  committed  to  a  particular  class 
of  scholars — ^the  horoscopi,  or  time  seers.  This  portion  of 
their  science,  so  peculiarly  important  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
therefore  kept  distinct  from  the  rest,  entered  into  eyerjrthing 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  for  the  cakula^ 
tion  of  time,  both  in  detail  and  on  a  large  scale,  therefore 
more  especially  with  the  heaTenly  chronometers,  the  stan, 
and  indeed,  above  all,  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars  (and  tiie 
^M)n8tellation8) ;  then  the  arrangement  of  the  planets  (and 
their  revolutions),  the  conjunctions  and  phases  of  the  sun 
and  moon;  lastly,  the  rising  of  the  stars.  The  practical 
purpose  was  indicated  by  the  symbols  of  the  horoscopes,  the 
horologium,  and  the  palm-branch  of  the  years  and  periods. 

After  the  strict  sciences,  there  followed  the  two  books  of 
the  Ohtmier4  He  represented  the  only  art — ^at  least,  the 
eoly  one  which  was  recognised  as  such,  by  its  separate  posi* 
tion — ^that  of  mwie*  Architecture  and  the  art  of  drawing 
were  practised,  And  even  with  a  feeling  for  art,  but  they  had 
not  emancipated  themselves  as  independent  arts,  from  tlv^ 
rede  and  line  condition  of  the  hierogrammatist.  Even  musis^ 
which  was  apprehended,  and  came  into  the  world  for  the 
first  time  through  the  Greeks,  was  not  considered  by  jl^^ 
Egyptians^as  an  independent  vixt,  in  our  sense  of  the  woi4» 
:neither  could  it  be  regarded  a  science  like  drawing,  as  if  it 
w^  equally  an  efflux  of  the  horoscopical  chronology,  to  wh^ 
it  was  externally  attached.  It  was  on  that  account  tieccaoaiiy 
to  keep  them  apart.  "We  must,  therefore,  look  upon  the 
chanter  olily  as  a  precentor — n,  practical  leader  of  \^  reli- 
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gious  and  festiTe  songs.  His  two  books  contained  hynm» 
to  the  gods,  and  (encomiastic-poetical)  observations-  upon 
the  r^fyal  Ufe,  but  only  as  the  subject-matter  of  tbe  religious 
cbortis.  It  cannot  be  known  how  far  real  music  was  here  > 
bimight  into  consideration  ;  but  certainly  the  »B6s  had 
aotliisg  to  do  with  the  theological  purport  of  his  hymns- 
information  concerning  this  must  be  derived  from  the 
prophets  imd  the  Stolist. 

'  The  contents  of  the  last  six  books  were  medicinal,  and  ■ 
treated  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  of  diseases,  the  organs,  , 
cuMttires,  for  ihe  eyes  especially,  and  of  female  cases.    They 
are  assigned  by  Clemens,  probably  from  a  misunderstanding, 
t6  the  Fagtcphcri,  L  e.  the  watchers  of  the  temples^, 

Ihis  surrey  of  the  forty-two  ancient  sacred  books  deserves 
Ifeip^  especially,  our  fiill  consideration,  because  it  brings 
^Mirly  to  Hght  an  intelligent,  thoughtful,  general  view  of 

\  The  Fastophori  do  not  appear  in  the  train  of  the  priests,  and  are 
expressly. separated  from  the  priests  (icptls)  by  Porphyrius*  They 
Were,  as  their  name  implies,  the  bearers  of  the  small  sacred  chapels  of 
the- gods  which  formed  the  principal  furniture  of  the  temple.  That  in 
pro&Uy  thQ  reason  why  they  appear  in  the  great  processions,  where  ; 
$he  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  about,  not  as  priests,  but  as 
under-officers  of  the  temple;  and  they  are,  therefore,  rightly  placed  by 
Porphyrins  along  with  the  vt<»K6poi,  the  sweepers  of  the  temple,  and 
the  other  servants  of  the  temple  (vn-ovpyot).  As  bearers  of  the 
tfirred  shrines  they  were  also  their  watchmen,  and,  therefore,  especially . 
the  overseers  of  the  temple,  the  watchmen  of  the  temple  ;  therefore 
th^ir  hieroglyphical  sign,  according  to  HorapoUo,  i.  41,  is  a  house 

Wiitchman,  ^vXaj  bueov,  because  the  temple  is  guarded  by  him, 
M  rft  vtr6  TovTou  i^XarTt<r$ai  t6  tepop.  But  what  could  the  temple : 
mUu^hmea  have  had  to  do  with  medicine  ?  There  is  nowhere  even 
jtbe  most  distant  relation  indicated  between  the  pastophori  and  the 
^ysicians;  indeed,  their  occupations  appear  necessarily  to  exclude 
'Witfi  I  therefore  believe  that  there  is  either  some  fundamental  error, 
tii^l^.lalse  reading,  in  the  passage  of  Clemens,  which  cannot  yet  be 
8olye<^.  The  pastophori  were  the  principal  imder-officers,  and  there«- 
Tdr6  nirere  united  by  their  rank  with  the  chanter,  the  lowest  class  of  the' 
Itttoits*  Was  this  possibly  the  reason  why  the  Xxxks  of  medicine^ 
lyipch  succeeded  those  of  the  chanter  in  this  canon,  were  ascribed  to 
them^  There  were  many  more  than  forty- two  sacred  books,  and  they 
i^ust  have  all  been  lodged  among  the  archives  of  the  temple,  without, 
however,  being  assigned  to  any  particular  class  of  priests. 
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tka  oniyanc^  Btwaming  aftsr  inward  perfectiia 
scioiui  amngement,  aad  ako  the-  neoen^y  of  giiiqg  tfaii  a 
piomineiit  form  if  menUun^  sod  of  mtrodneiiig  it 
caRj  into  lifiei.    EsoeeediDg  ftoat  the  genenl  to  the 
Yidual^ftoDiifae  ipHntiial  to  the  exteiiMl,  fionthathecpetifliit, 
to  tiie  practisaly  ae  wdl  ia  the  BUflceaakn  of  the  geoenlseii^ . 
twn  88  in  the  axxangsmeBfeof  Ite  Befanuke  hooks,  this,  nh 
forms  a  defined  whole,  which  we  nowheve  find  npeaioA 
asMiig'  aaj  of  the  natiou  of  antiqiiity^  not  erui  amcsig  tiba 
Judiena.    Unfoctautelj,  tiie  ten  first  and  most  impocterii:^ 
hooks,  wJuch  contained  their  fundameiital  ideas  oa  nItgiaBi.; 
philoMphj,  and  hw,  and  ther^ore  the  highest  and.  waalu 
spiritual  department  of  their  eoDtemplatian,  asfrnot  ao  UM^l 
dtatfihed  as  Hm  fisHowing  seetioiis,  aa  regards  tiw  detaSiof . 
their  eonleiilB ;  therefore  tiie  enmnccation  of  the  mftBOim 
hmnriMs  of  kno^i^sdge  wiUi  whieh  the  hiengmmsiatiatBi^^ 
the  real  scholars,  and  the  horoscopi,  next  to  them,  occupied 
tkeiDselviks,  and  which  comprehended  1^  whole  ijnl^  and . 
mesfurdble  world,  is  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  onr  no&se. 
,  JLt  the  same  time  we  mnst  resnemher  tiuit  in  the  coor 
strvetioB  of  this  canon  there  was  neintention  of  giving  tlMt 
chief  features  of  an  encjclopfedia  of  their  sciences.    Brazj  > 
scientific    purpose  was    necessadly  laid   aside,    ooljr  tbsr^ 
thoroughlj  practical  aim  of  a  saaerdotal  cempoBfiiiBiL  wmi; 
cionteraplated,  in  which  learaing  eafy  Ibrmed  part  of  ite* 
^iucafcion  of  a  priest,  and  merely  occirpied  a  third  place  afkecr 
tjieoiogj  and  the  liturgical  forms,,  and  was  only  repj»sfiiiied& 
B9  &r  as  a  diirect  pnvetical  nde  ccnald  he  ohtaaned  fiED9i»ikf ; 
^Philosophy  was  therefore  not  at  aH  separated  irwm  thoaisigygr 
human  law  was  only  an  efflux  of  divine  laiw.    The  hnoiEH 
ledge  of  geotoetry  was  neoesBasy  for  the  manvpaag  of  thcb 
landy  the  division  of  fhe  produce,  the  boRding  and  deeoratsoiK 
c£  the  temples ;  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  lor  thaicaleadar 
of  fisstivaie,  sad  ^e  eivii  dilenktioift  of  time ;   smffsig 
&rmed  a  part  of  the  Liturgy.  Nor  is  proof  wanting  that*  the 
^nowjed^  asui  Isberatuve  of  Egypt  j&ir  sinpaesed  what  W8» 
required  byffee  hierarehy,  that  the  flirty-six  or  liwrtjMfiw» 
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hMi^w9mdao  HkB^  ettltfil  ncl  originl-eettlre^  to  irtiSck 

IFe  fie<|i]0atlf  T«ai  xb?  otber  avfiionr  about  Ha  ^  JSaored 

bul^  iMniUlTie'^fNBg  to  ivliar  all  ^ese  notseet  to  iiie  fiirly- 
tlVD  books  DBOMd  bjr  ClemeBfr.  It  teemB  tome  bjp" no  siteaaa 
ui^iMMfaie  iiiat  tho  abovo-meBil^oiiAd  procepts  oa  1^  life  of 
tlw  Ibagy  m  BiodoMSy  wliiek  ^  ISg^t  bear  a  tfeorimghTy 
c^iMiriy  gtamp^  en  iiiflBa^  fiirmed  a  portion  of  iiio  laeeed  lav- 
bflnittof  tiiepvopketB^  aaA  tiiat  tbe  kadatcij  sosng^  upon  tbfi 
ihiiMiili  l3x%^  mmttwaed  aiUM^  end  of  tiaat  pannge,  miglit 
hmmbBOk  eenpeaci  xa  imitatioa  of  tW  cxX«yi#]^  jbrnXund 
/Sfbvy  m  iiie  lac*  of  Hie  tlttrty^sk  boi^i,  and  lavfo  onfy  beoi 
eil^byed  xd  Ao  kvfc  ^ase.  Bvfc  it  ia  mot  to  be  sappowd 
the  forty-two  bodb  tbenuelret  eentanied  aepaiate  laiidafeorf 
Boagft  an  paHfcahr  liaga,  aLlibeiigb  aodi  K>ags,  undentaod 
i*  «  wider  aenae,  eertetnlj'  belonged  to  tito  aB(»«i  books. 

'  We-Mad  ia  the  aaase  pataage  of  Diodonis,  tbal  wue  aap 
iiiga  tJEid  adaoDS  of  t&e  Biest  distinguiahed  m^  i^ipe  vead 
alottd  to  the  kkig  after  tiie  sacnice  by  Hbtt  MerogfSMmatiat 
filon the  ""ISacoed  Booka,"  c«  r&r  kpm^  fitfO^.  ITo'tt^ poa« 
Beaoandent  pappi  wbich  eentam  pfo^erbs  of  a  nmiiar  kind, 
eome  of  them  evoa  pat  into  the  moulla  of  certaasa  celebrated 
Uttjga  briengiog  to  the  Old  Monapehj,  aueh  aa  Ammseaoba^I., 
tbeiliead  of  tlie  l^k  i^fnaafy',  resemblQig^  Boaoewhat  in  tbeir 
fimut  the  proTerha  of  Solomon.  For  tba  sake  of  the  reader, 
aad  tbe  one  who  xeaib  oixt  loud,  ikey  at»  divided  bj  red  poiota. 
roeaxring  at  nearly  stated  iirtervals  into  short  Tsrses^  aecord- 
mg  to  the  sentences,  like  the  Hebre^^  scriptures.  But  these 
caidd  Bot  baye  b^<Higed  to  the  ien.  rolls  of  the  hierogram- 
niatists,  nor  to  the  priests'  canon  in  general. 

'■  It  were  more  easy  to  suppose  that  the  first  book  of  the  singer 

^  «  fDiod.  L  7%  73,  «6.] 

'  I  speak  here  of  the  first  section  of  the  Papyrus  of  Sallier^  Na.  2» 
which  is  communieated  in  the  Sdect  Pajmri  «n  tie  hieratie  charmlltr, 
/r<m  the  collectum  of  the  British  Museum,    London.  1844.    PL  z>— xU. 
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maj  haye  consisted  of  single  bynuui  and  prayefs  addressed^to 
particqlar  divinities,  such  as  we  still  possess  seveial  instances 
of,  tf.  y,  to  Ea,  Amen  Ba,  Mut^  to  Thoth*,  to  Osiris*,  Atmn?, 
&c,^  yet  probably  it  likewise  only  contained  the  daily  Utanies, 
which  belonged  to  OTcry  temple  service,  and  which  were  also 
expressly  mentioned^.  I  can  as  little  agree  with  the  opinion^ 
that  the  great  Book  of  the  Dead  of  the  Egyptians  was  one  of 
the  ten  books  of  the  Stolistes,  although  I  consider  it  to  be  also^ 
a  sacred  book  ascribed  to  Hermes.  Even  its  extent  forbids 
the  former  supposition.  And,  moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
liturgical  book,  which  one  belonging  to  the  Stolistes  must 
have  been,  nor  a  book  of  Situals,  as  Ghampollion  appears  to 
have  ^garded  it,  but  essentially  a  history  of  the  soul  after 
death,  therefore  it  was  placed  in  the  tomb  with  the  deceased. 
The  theological  basis  of  this  work,  however,  was  undoubtedly 
included  in  the  hieratical  books  of  the  prophets. 

Bunsen^  justly  makes  a  distinction  between  the  civil  law* 
book,  and  the  sacred  law-books  of  the  prophets.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  regulations  and  precepts  of  the  six  law- 
givers, who  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus^,  could  have  been  re* 
ceived  into  the  canon,  this  can  only  be  supposed  of  the  most 
ancient  portion  of  them — ^the  laws  of  Menes,, which  were 
ascribed  to  Hermes  by  himself,  and  probably  were  the  foun- 
dation both  of  the  religious  and  of  the  civil  law. 

We  shall  now  more  easily  understand  why  still  less  space 
was  afforded  in  the  canon  of  Clemens  for  the  historical  litenk 

*  I  procured  in  Thebes  a  number  of  such  bymns  for  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin.  Seyeral  of  them  were  composed  in  the  reign  of 
King  Bamses  IX.,  in  the  20th  Dynasty.  There  was  a  hymn  to  Amen- 
Ba,  upon  a  roll  of  eleven  pages,  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  Mx. 
Sams  in  London,  1839. 

'  Upon  a  wooden  tablet  covered  with  fine  white  chalk,  in  the  British 
Museum. 

'  In  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  c  128,  134,  139,  &c.  [Plut.  de  Is,  &  5^^ 

^  Porphyr.  de  abst.  iv.  8. 

s  Bunsen,  Bd.  1.  p.  55.    {EgJs  PL  in  Vn,  Hut  bk.  i.  p.  28.) 

>  See  niy  introduction  to  the  Todtenbuche  der  JEgjfpler,  Leips^ 
1842,  p.  17. 

f  Bd.  i.  p.  47.    {EgJs  PL  in  Un.  Hist  bk.  i.  p.  20.) 

•  i  94,  95. 
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tnr^t  It  presented  neither  a  speculatiye  nor  a  practical  side 
to  the  object  which  Egyptian  theology  had  in  view,  and  re- 
garded in  this  light,  therefore,  it  must  appear  subordinate. 
But  on  that  account  it  no  less  existed.  This  is  proved  as  well 
by  the  authors^  themselyes  as  by  the  original  remains,  which 
we  still  possess.  Historical  facts  of  all  kinds,  related  both 
^y  ^leans  of  pictures  and  writings,  coyered  the  walls  of  the 
.  temples  in  th&  prmcipal  towns;  single  battles  and  whole 
wars  were  described,  with  their  exact  dates,  and  with  all  tho 
Hying  details  of  an  eye-witness,  upon  the  stone  surfaces  of  the 
pylons  and  the  surrounding  walls.  As  long  as  these  lasted^ 
the  remembrance  of  those  actions  must  haye  remained  liyiug 
^d  true  in  the  mind  of  eyery  cultivated  Egyptian.  And,  in 
fact,  we  find  these  representations  at  a  late  period  used  as  a 
direct  authority  in  history, 

^  Tacitus^  recounts  to  us  the  visit  of  Germanicus  to  the 
^^  great  remains  of  ancient  Thehea,    And  Bgypiian  imerip- 
turns  were  stiU  extant  upon  the  enormous  huUdings  which 
declared  the  former  riches.     One  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  priests,  who  was  required  to  explain  the  language  of 
the  countrg,  related,  that  at  one  time  700,000  men,  capable , 
of  hearing  arms,  dwelt  here,  and  that  JSmg  Samses  with  this 
army  had  conquered  Libya,  Ethiopia,  the  Medes  and  Persians^ 
the  JBactrians,  and  Scythians,  and  that  he  held  under  his 
dominions  the  countries  of  the  Syrians,  the  Armenians,  and 
the  neighhotmng  Oappadocians,  and  thence  to  the  JBithynian . 
and  the  Lycian  Sea;  the  tribute  laid  upon  the  people  was  also . 
i*ead  aloud,  the  weight  of  the  sHver  and  gold,  the  number  of  the 
weapons  and  horses,  and  the  presents  to  the  temple,  of  ivory 
and  JranMncense,  and  how  much  com  and  other  objects  had 
been  remitted  by  each  nation,  which  was  not  less  than  what . 
is  now  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  might  of  the  JParthians^ 
iw*  the  power  of  the  BomansP 

This  is  as  strictly  an  historical  notice  from  the  reign  of 
Bamses  II.,  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  as  was  ^ 
ever  related  to  us  by  the  Greeks  from  the  life  of  Xerxes  or 
Alexander ;  for  we  read  this  statement  now  in  the  present  day 
'    '  [Tatian.  or.  ad  Grae,  c.  1.]  '  AtmdLiL  60. 


vptrn  th^  flame  wvUfl,  bcdbue  wMdi  Oeraaaiew  itood  ^rf& 
wofideriDg;  tjes.  l&e  €be^i  md  'Bjemamm  mlfcai  desired 
thfflr  luMfwledgeE  from  laoii  «  ibreet  aMaee  »  d^msom- 
ciu  did  boBfr,  and  Tacitus  was  qwto  luaeoDBiaoQii  Huifc  Ihe  ims 
speaiking  of  tJM  aaatf:  £ing  fiuaacn,  iiii«i  iiov%  Wfofe  be 
related  a£  £iog  Ssnrfmy  that  tiiebU  tailed  ^Iw  FlieB^ 
peared  &»  tbe  fiisk  tune  in  hb  rd^.  We  aiifl  Mad  ihe^ 
nnoe  S«iii8e»  vpon  tiie  moBfuneHits,  as  tie  pitab  vead  it  to 
Gterxttanicufl;  SttKaAoawaa  the  xiaise  of  Setboa  L,  irto 'Wi 
ao^  often  ■confaaed witfa  hoB  aon  Eanaiyini,  anilir«8«aRied  db«m' 
bjr  ft  €hredE  vdaialba^  ainee  the  tkae  of  Herodotus  (codcoCfG;^ 

decococrc,  cecaicTptc). 

"Who  can  well  dcmbt  that  along  m£h  such  a  lustoneal 
literature  engrsren  in  stone,  which  to  this  day  fiQa  the 
whole  of  Egypt  from  Alexandria  to  Mount  Barfaal,  £ir  in 
Ethiopia,  a  corcesponding  historical  hooh  lOeratwre  must  ^ 
h&ye  existed,  of  course  much  richer  and  more  complete 
eren  though  we  niay  not  he  able  at  present  to  pokit  out  the 
remains  of  it.    But  in  fact  we  still  possess  papyrus  zolk, 
one  of  which  accidentally  refers  to  the  identical  warlike 
di^ds  represented,  with  their  annotations,  upon  the  walb 
of  liie  Theban  texuple.    This  is  one  of  the  important  docu- 
ments which  the  British.  Museum  purchased  in  the  yeac 
1889  from  M.  Saflier,  in  Aix,  a&er  Champollion  had  already, 
in  the  year  1828,  recognised  and  communicated  several  paflp  > 
stages  in  it  which,  related  to  the  war  of  tha  g^%ait  BamaeB^' 
a^inst  ^e  pec^Ie  of  Cheta^.    In  1838  I  found  at  Leg^Mso,  -^ 
iii  a  coUectian   of  Egyptian  antiquities  belonging  to  M."^ 
lyAnastasi,  a  series  of  papyri  very  similar  to  this,  wMdlf  ^ 
mention  dther  warlike  features  of  that  glorious  period.  T)iey^^ 
appear  to  cbme  originally  from  the 'same  tomb  as  those  ot^ 
SfiHier,  since  they  prdceed,  partly,  indeed^,  from  the  sai^  > 


After  the  deadi  of  CaMmpoUioD,  SaWoUjai  made  usa  qtf  the  _ 
withheld  ^uipers  of  his  master  for  a  particular  treaiiae  :  Ccamagjm 
Eamfes-h-Chwid  (l^amtris)  contre  les  ScMta  ei  lews  aJtUs,    Mahtuhit.  \ 
hUratuftie^ppartncmi  a  Jf«  Sidtier  a  Aix,  fit  Praoenee.    NhHde  tmrte  JSK 
Piris,  1835,  8.  ' 
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BBrillR.  OHier  similar  pieces  sre  foumcE  in  fhe  T^Q^plSui  cot'^' 
ledlaoiai:  «t  Turin,  L^^n,  and  BerSn. 

,  Ife  k  evident,  partlj^Km  the  express  dite<ef<li0atif^^ 
scribe,  partij  horn  the  kiz^  mentioned  in  tlie  text,  that 
ther  hzgest  proporti««!  of  then  Ibekng  to  iSliB  19Ch  Djrnastjr. 
The  mmi  ancient  date  in  the  LoiMbn  pf^yras  iff  from  Ifie 
ninih  j«ai?  cf  the  Gbeat  "RAxmrn  11. ;  the  btest  is  fiitmi  the 
&ai«  year  of  King^  Sev-Nbcs*,  l^e  (Snrd  sneeessor  of  ther 
fcnner.  The  Turin  Boyal  Amiab  also  bdong  to  Hiifs  er 
the  iModr  Jiptrntf.  Odber  papyri  ate  eertaznlj  ivotr  t^der 
fhsft  tiM  2Mi ;  ^.  5.  one  of  tttose  whieh  I  obtaraied  in  Thebes 
repeatedly  mentions  the  name  of  Bamsxs  IX.,  and  ir  dated, 
iipcHi  the  xemse*  ride,  from  liie  13th  of  Fadion— t^  six- 
teenth yew,  probahlj',  of  this  king. ' 

.  AaotbeE  ai  ihe»&  lofis  eontaiDB,  on  fto  otfher  hanA^*  a  por- 
tiaa  of  9^^9mfcm.iaaBL  which  belongs  to  i^e  time  of  Tutmes 
IIL,  the  WDiquagoe  of  iho  Sy^sos  in  the  18th  Dynasty ;:  a 
loU  in  Turin  troats  of  the  same  ksng.  We  have  as  littie 
reason  to  doubi  that  the  ^rst  paragnpit  m  the  Rip.  SaBier, 
N^  1,  pi.  i — lii.,  whieh  tresis  o^  two  kings  at  the  end  of  the 
Bfkaos  period,  was  also  eosaposed  in  their  time,  oraoonafter 
thrir  death* 

Two  remarkable  papyros  zq&,  whsA  I  cMamed  in  Lon- 
dan  &r  ti»  Beriin  Mnsevm,  mention  l^oibst  kings  of  iiie 
12^  Xlysasty,  AxEmvoA.  I.  and  SisstTBTSsxir  1.  Hieir 
wriiting  is  very  difierent  from  the  rest  of  those  l^at  I  am 
acfutiuted  wi^  md  they  belong  to  the  very  rare  exeeptioDs 
wUch,  in  place  of  horizontid  lines,  aire  written  in  vertical 
coioDius,  alber  tlie  ma&i^r  of  hieroglyf^cal  writing ;  so  l^t 
i^  wimiid  not  sorprise  me^  if  by  penetrating  more  deeply  into 
ther  odotents,  1^  reeait  riiouid  be,  that  they  were  composed, 
e«an  thia  vetj  eopy^  during  i^e  Old  Monardij.  Bni  the 
most  anrient^  of  all  l^e  hieratie  royal  names  are  jfoomd  in  a 
papyrus  in  my  own  possession^.    Here  tho  name  of  Cmrxv 

'  "*  tarn  indebted  for  ttufi  Taktalfle  present  to  an  English  lady,  JMjsb 
Westcar,  who  had  deposited  it  a  long  time  ago  in  the  B^tOemu  Libnarif,- 
Oxford.    It  contains  nine  sides,  of  which,  unhappily,  the  first  four  are 
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(Cheops)  is  frequently  mentioned^  also  King  Sitbisv  ier 
the  3rd  Manethonic  Dynasty,  and  three  other  kings,  wlio 
probably  belong  to  the  same  Dynasty,  These  kings  are, 
indeed,  all  cited  as  dead,  but  since  the  whole  of  them  belonged 
to  that  ancient  period,  its  contents  could  hardly  be  placed 
much  later.  Among  a  people  who  were  at  all  times  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  contemporaneous  monum^itB  and  hmi- 
toricsl  authorities,  reaching  as  far  back  as  their  first  iroya) 
Dynasties,  it  must  have  been  generally  much  more  difficult  tior 
supplant,  or  essentially  to  alter  the  existing  genuine  history 
of  ancient  times  by  fabulous  tales  and  poetical  inyentionft  ^ 
later  times. 

In  spite  of  the  astonishing  number  of  monuments,  and  in 
spite  of  the  rich  literature,  whose  original  remains  are  coao 
firmed  by  the  accounts  we  find  in  different  authors,  it  would, 
however,  have  been  impossible  to  the  Egyptians  themselv^i^ 
hpw  much  more  so  to  us,  to  obtain  a  correct  and  clear  inag^ 
into  the  course  and  connection  of  their  history,  if  from  it#; 
commencement  a  chronological  sense  had  not  been  so  earlyt 
developed  among  them.    Without  chronology  we  should  ob^ 
tain  no  history,  even  from  the  most  varied  literature;  tho 
Indians,  especially,  give  us  a  striking  proof  of  this,    Histoi!^, 
first  obtains  a  perfect  self-consciousness  through  chronolojgyw 
With  the  growing  civilisation  of  a  people,  the  necessity  mr^ 
creases  for  a  sharper  division  of  time  both  in  small  azidi 
large  periods.    Prom  the  earliest  era  of  their  history,  tb^ 
Egyptians  have  known  how  to  satisfy  this  necessity,  inhereob: 
in  every  higher  state  of  civilisation,  i^A^ 

But  a  chronology  which  is  well  arranged  and  establish^ 
must  always  proceed  from  astronomy.  We  cannot  cono^p^^ 
the  existence  of  the  former,  in  any  nation,  without  the  laf^lM 
being  to  a  certain  degree  developed.  It  will  not,  ther^}^ 
appear  superfluous  if  we  enter  here  more  i^inutely  into  .tto 

very  much  destroyed.  The  remainder,  also,  is  very  hastily  written,  fua^ 
is  therefore  difficult  to  decipher.  It  appears  to  he  poetical,  and  to  tbe^ 
addressed  to  a  king,  whose  name  unfortunately  is  lost  i  the  exampfa 
^  of  his  ancestors,"  Chufu,  Snefru  Ser,  &c.  is  held  up  to  hhn.  j... 
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ftttironomioal  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  before  we  turn  our 
ftttention  to  theii*  computation  of  time.  We  sliall  here,  ahio, 
commence  with  the  information  we  obtain  from  authors^  and 
ftlEfcerwards  see  how  far  it  is  confirmed  and  completed  hj  the 
mottttmentfii* 

[The  author  here  proceeds  to  the  astronomical  basis  6f 
i^g^tian  chronology,  and  the  chronological  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Egyptians,  and  concludes  his  Introduction  with 
the  following  words :] 

Taking  a  retrospectiye  surrey  of  the  path  we  have  hitherto 
pursued  in  our  discussions,  I  believe  I  hare  essentially  ful- 
filled the  task  we  undertook  at  the  commencement,  namely, 
to  point  out  the  passihilitif  of  the  existence  of  such  an  early 
iiistory  of  Egypt. 

We  hare  seen  how,  contrasted  with  the  most  ancient 
r  Afltatio  nations^  the  -Egyptians  (pre-eminently  favoured  by 
tbeir  climatal  and  geographical  conditions)  were  destined, 
t»  it  were  by  nature,  to  be  a  monumental  nation.  These 
external  conditions  eotrespond  with  the  innate  bias  of  their 
feelings,  which  is  shown  by  tttd  innumerable  multitude  of 
their  moniunents,  and  by  the  extreme  care  they  bestowed 
upon  their  preservation.  Erom  their  desire  to  retain  the  ' 
fleeting  present,  may  be  explaiiled  the  early  development 
cf  their  system  of  wrHdng  (so  rich  and  significant  in  its 
organism,  owing  to  its  important  origin),  as  well  as  the  er-> 
eessive  use  which  was  made  of  this  writing,  especially  for 
Hie  monuments,  beyond  any  other  nations  of  antiquity,  so 
that  it  soon  attained  its  highest  destination  by  its  applioa^ 
tion  to  a  many-sided  book  literature.  We  have  been  able 
toiofar  to  a  Theban  library  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen-* 
tory  before  Christ,  and  have  found  reason  for  considering  it 
'Seither  the  most  andent,  nor  the  only  one  in  Egypt.  .  It  was 
this  yeiy  ancient  literature  and  hereditary  learning,  which 
■a  later  antiquity,  and  more  particularly  the  Greeks,  abun- 
4aiitlyacknowledged,  praised,  sought  out,  and  studied^  Apdong 
.tiie  unrious  branches  of  knowledge  we  have  surveyed,  espe- 
cially the  sacred  codes  of  the  priests— the  forty^wo  Sero^ti^ 
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iMoki  doMsribed  by  OlemenBy  we  baTo  honever 
tttftinptod,  to  indicate  more  cloeely  frnni  the  momuMnta^ilie 
emlf  Mtadj  of  artrcBony,  because  the  anml  afc  a  aMn  flaood 
dir^olqgj  depends  espedallj  upaa  tts  darelopneBL  'He 
haye  likewise  endeayoured  to  point  out  that^  under  Urn 
fayovrable  circomstaneea of  aa  Slgypftuia  aly^ani  eafeam&f 
•Brace  ifae  inAzodnctioB  of  the  yanable  waa^ttiakdmt  fy 
U^dogtm  it  weoe,  and  fbnmng  periods  ibr  itsetf), 
was  ctdtiyated  in  the  most  elaborate  and  most  eompMe 
Huumer,  said  Mb  we  hme  been  able  pntij  ie  eenfirm  by  liie 
monnBientB  of  Hbe  4th  and  12th  Dynaslrins  of  tbe  QUI  Ms* 
.navelrf.  We  have  dtseoyeied  a  dirisian  of  time,  less  tiiaaan 
hamty  to  tibe  sixty  times  fdxlieth  part  of  a  iwrnate,  aaddb<ne 
an  hour  to  the  period  of  36,525  years.  Belmwm  tbeae  < 
were  the  graatest  ysociety  of  <igrelsB^  sock,  as  ne  otiwr 
nation,  except  tiie  l^g^^ntian,  has  been  aide  to  pn>daoe  hi 
equal  perfee^n.  H^ifff  were  acquainted  wiib  tin  Mai 
flf  day  and  sights  also  with  the  twenty4(nir  equal  cr 
nocUcit  hours  of  the  cemplete  di^r^  mrjK&^imiu 

IhoBi  days  ^kef  temed  ike  decades,  or  'Egj^^tiasi  wdsto, 
and  from  these  the  lhirty«day  moMth;  iSbey  also  imBm 
tiie  bmar  montiw,  and  isolflaadiised  the  ixam trndhSi  amm. 
^eir  season  consisted  of  fonr-montiis.  Thsf  feoogaased 
as  fiirais  of  years,  and  carased  aot  in  ^e  e^deadaiv  ha&. 
the oldcet hmar year, as^weU  as  ite  solsr year  of  MSdaya, 
aildtiie^SinnBTear,  whad^is>aqinrtsr  of  adayloagex.  ^m 
csyfl  solar  year,  after  twenty^fivie  yesss,  naos^at  ibeAfii 
period,  agreed  again  wi&  the  bmar  year;  in  the  aame  inr^, 
calculating  by  the  day,  it  agteed  with  the  ittnns-jreaE,  slijtfe 
kiglmai  «^four  years  \  and  in  the  i^aoe  of  1461  yvBSjf  Jt 
agieed  completely  with  1^  tSofhu  ^miod.  She 
period,  of  1600  years,  was  employed  to  make  ifas 
agree  with  the  tropical  year,  which  was .  afiniwards  tdEvsAsd 
aeceitib^  to  the  three  seaecms  into  thase .  parts— ^gCK  ifttsa 
^eacAi.  Kniflly,  the  Sidereal  year,  cr4te  slew  Toesdia^ 
edi^tie  tetiw  west,  becune  known,  and  it-was 
HMMnmh  with  an  imperfeet  conqarehennkm  ctHat 
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jwd  wtimitf  of  Ae  movemaity  bj  its  gnwtfid:  Mtmioadflftl 

W#h«ra  gained  tke  fxrmeipal  porpose  wo  iiad  in  view  if 
we  hare  goooeeded  in  poiatiBag  out  that,  m  XSgypt,  from  tlie 
tiaae  of  Mmoi,  towlipoe  reign  the  ystorical  aoeountB  p> 
Asaik,  tlwue  eiisled  to  «n  extnuwdmafy  degree  all  tftie  eoa- 
4mum  nMBBNiy  £nr  ihe  gromth  and  tW  perfeel  develofBLeMt 
4if  tiba  Bel^coaadmui  aad  hiiBtorieai  life  of  a  natioa,  aad  fat  a 
iehp^nalpgifleltf'.agraM^yd  historieal  literature,  farmed  bj  Ae 
monuments  imd  eeBtempofaoeons  leoords.  Xheae  gusMMn- 
stances  have  placed  it  in  our  power  to  investigate  and  restore, 
from  such  early  times,  the  experienced  and  recorded  history 
of  the  Egyptians.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends, 
tiie  conditions  that  we  have  named  only  appear  complete 
VBong  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  and  European  nations  at  a 
much  later  period,  namely,  during  the  last  millennium  before 
Christ,  therefore  an  historical  inyestigation,  which  refera 
back  as  far  as  that  of  Egypt,  has  hitherto  been  impossible 
with  respect  to  those  nations,  except  so  far  as  in  the  Egyptian 
.  history  itself  new  points  of  information  may  be  found  respect* 
■ing  the  oldest  history  of  nations,  not  Egyptian. 

But  it  may  very  possibly  be  imagined  that  we  haye  been 

'  compelled  to  stop  at  the  indication  of  this  posnbUUy,  being 

deficient  in  the  means  to  raise  this  historical  treasure  from 

the  depths  in  which  we  behold  it.    We  can  only  restore 

true  history  with  the  assistance  of  an  historical  literature, 

':  and  this  must  either  be  contemporaneous,  and  so  far  possess 

.in  itself  a  monimiental  value,  or  if  it  is  a  later  literature, 

raferring  to  what  has  long  gone  by,  it  must  be.  accompanied 

Jbj  contemporaneous  and  intelligible  monuments  to  enable 

/na  to  prove  and  correct  it  by  them.    Hitherto  we  have 

oertainly  possessed  one  of  the  necessary  means  for  the 

Lxtintoration  of  the  Fharaonic  history,  namely,  the  Greek 

.aeoounts,  and  extracts  from  an  ancient  Egyptian  historical 

.  Hteratnre.    But  they  remained  useless  and  oonfiised,  because 

the  monuments  and  the  literary  remains  of  the  countzy 

fivare  still  mute  and  unintelligible.    However,  since  Cham- 
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pollion's  praueworthy  deciphering  of  the  hierog^yphical 
writing  has  rendered  it  possible  to  make  an  historical  use  of 
the  monuments  of  the  country,  the  second  means  for  his- 
torical investigation  has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  It  was 
now  for  the  first  time  possible  to  gain  some  adyantage  from 
the  literary  authorities,  and  to  make  a  critical  examination, 
of  them,  which  would  necessarily  demonstrate  the  general 
connection  that  subsists  between  the  monuments.  Only  a 
correct  all-sided  combination  of  the  means  offered  on  botli 
Bides  can  here  lead  to  the  aim  we  have  in  view. 
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Ws  can  best  ediAit  the  rdatixai  tU.  adMita  betmm 
tiie  Hebrew  aiidi^jptMaimwi^  b^enilanraiumg  tvMdr- 
Tomm  ebronolo^eallj^  Had  ly  nek  meaim  ib  ne  estasA^  tibe 
liooBt  iB^portamt  p«izit  ef  eaidHBir  m  the  tsm  hirtaaoiL'- 
Bsmely^  the  Mosaic  pesaod — eikd  tfans  to  prenw  ihe  -ndne  of 
tilie  seWaiL  nmabevs  stated.  We  diaU.tiheiDeby  peoeHre  ti»b 
the  Hebr&ir  aceoiiniai,  in  so  fir  as  &ej  aee  eonoected  iiildi 
!E|grpt,  may  be  held  to  be  of  inare  hiskoxieaL  TsakEte  than 
aeyexal  modeiai  Jn^iuieBB  joie  iwsiiiiDd  te*  aeeesil  to  thenv  and 
tiuiit  tine  J  OKA  "by  no  laeaoiB  waiKlaxiig  in  a  £sid  dooncdogkai 
prinfapk,  wiiiKmii  irUch  kSstorj  eamiat  nribaiflk;  but  thait 
a  move  exaet  daepnlogyy  imhich  laijglii  eenmi  as  a  poinb  cf 
aii^pect  to  tibe  Sgjiptuii,  is  sot  t»  be  WMght  in  tfaam^  vad 
ii^  is  rather  tMs.  laat  whkh  eupfCes  Ih&HieBt  eeitaki  ^aao^ 
2ioh>gical  exphmaifciQii  ef  ihoee  txanes  to  tiie  hisfaoiy  of 
tiie  loaielitefi.  The  genuiiie  ^omfdogied  ebmacto  id  iAM 
Jewish  histetj  is  peeUy  ifdl  aekaenirledged  bj  erei^jp  one 
48  &r  badk  aa  th^  dbiakm  of  the  kiiigdofla)  er  iiii»  boul&iig 
cf  the  temple^  whesdbjr,  indeed,  tiie  dudbridiBd  ehDoiiskgicAl 
diffieeiLties,  iidddlidGiitqvnu^^iecwr  denDg^this  epoch,  are  sot 
eonaideKed^  hxtb  jaljrihe  chroiMiilbgiiMl  .^radae  of  thoee  BUia* 
here  gsiieis%  vhadhr  ifonn  tibe  baaiv  ef  titew  sepavaifce  iazfeft- 
ti^iatieiBa ;.  but  the  sftaotigr  chsoxiolegml  dttataeter  of  iiie 
Hebrew  ddMBsooietiaEia  of  tme  beftae  this  ^epoeh  -  is  d«-^ 
pated^  aod,  ixideed,  ia  those  t&bj  ndaibeM  irfaieh  ^ointam  is 
thcanadsee^  aJonerthfi^hieada.  of  a&  exact'<dbflKnieIegy.  A  tti«* 
tjatewafliinaftiiwivdf  the  mlae  of  tiofese'  znunbors  geneKallf  4a 
thiis  necesipjTv  and  therefore  this  discussacmt  iMomes  ap- 
propriate heici.    Jt 'is,  l&lEMilv  ^  ^SIo»  greatest  iinp6rtance  to 

2d 
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US,  'because  It  determines  whether  it  be  possible  to  solve 
some  marked  contradictions  which  have  at  all  times  keenly 
engaged  the  attention  of  historians  and  theologians,  and  sliU 
continue  to  do  so ;  it  will,  besides,  enable  many  people  ti^ 
decide  upon  the  Tslue  of  the  Manethonic,  consequently  ef 
the  Egyptian  chronology  generally,  so  far  as  it  is  made  to 
depend  on  its  agreement  with  the  accounts  obtained  fiK>m 
the  oldest  source,  the  only  one  indeed  not  Egyptian,  which 
here,  at  all  erente,  admits  of  a  comparison. 

There  are,  especially,  two  numier^  which  have  hitherto 
formed  the  turning  points  of  the  chronology  of  the  (^d^ 
Testament  for  the  Mosaic  period,  because,  passing  oyer  th^^ 
uncertain  individual  statements,  they  fixed  the  limits  toi^ 
great  spaces  in  time,  and  appeared  to  lay  down  a  rule  f&^* 
more  special  investigationB*    I  mean  the  480  years^  wfaiofir' 
are  calculated  to  be  the  period  between  the  Exodus  and  tiie^^ 
building  of  the  temple,  and  the  430  years'  for  the  sojourn  <^ 
the  Israelites  in  Eg^t.    Both  numbers  vety  early  created 
difficulty,  and  are  piurtly  modified,  and  partly  refuted  by 
other  statements  of  time  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  48(^ 
years  ought  to  correspond  with  the  sum  of  the  individual- 
numbers  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  which  last  is,  however,  <xm^ 
siderably  greater.    The  genealogies  of  that  same  period 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the' 
number  of  years  was  much  fewer.    The  Seventy  themselves 
differ  in  their  statement  of  tiie  number,  since  they  write  440  • 
in  place  of  480  years;  and  in  the  Acta  of  the  ApostlM'-'^ 
(xiii.  l^O),  450  years  are  calculatedfor  the  Judges  oviky  tt^* 
the  time  of  Samuel;  and  this  again  difiers  from  all  otiKH®^ 
statements.    Lastly,  we  find  that  Josephus  also,  eyen  i£  ^^ 
knew  the  number  480,  atiU  did  not  consider  it  as  binii)i|^,^' 
since  he  never  mentions  it,  but  accepts  different  numbf^fa^ 
and  far  h^her.ones^,  which,  nevertheless,  do  not  agree  wkH^ 
the  Book  of  Judges.    It  thereby  at  least  follows,  iiiat  th^'^ ' 
number  480  by  itself  cannot  claim  any  decided  authozttgr«^ 

*  1  Kiogs  Ti.  1.  «  Bxodns  xit  40. 

'  Aat  vill  3, 1: 692i  Ct  Ap.ii,  8:  618 yean. 
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But  there  is  a  still  greater  difference  in  the  acceptation  of 
the  430  jears  whidi  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  passed 
in  Ijgypt.  For,  setting  aside  that  in  an  earlier  prophe<7^^ 
tho  round  nnmber  400  alone  is  given,  the  SeTent7  tinder-^ 
sIlEMid  the  whole  statement  to  mean,  not  from  the  entrance 
of  JA.0OB  isrTO  EarpT,  but  from  the  entrance  of  Abbahait 
nrra  Cakaajt,  and  they  therefore  translate  the  words  in 
B(od]iB  xiL  40,  ''Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 

y^OIS ;"  by  ^  dc  KaroUria-ts  tAi^  vlSnf  'lopo^X,  ifp  Kanj^muf  cy " 
T^  y$  AiyvTrr^  Kai  €P  yj  Xopaiaf^  ttrtf  T€rpaK6irta  rpiacovra  (Now 

tl^  dwelling  of  th6  children  of  Israel,  which  they  dwelt  in 
tl|0  land  of  iElgypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  four  hun* 
d^  and  thirty  years).    The  Apostle  Paul'  also  reckons  the , 
490  years  from  the  promise  of  Abraham,  and  Josephus' 
d%^  the  same,  so  that  for  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  which  is , 
u3e4erBtood  in  the  Hebrew  text,  only  215  years  are  reckoned,  > 
the  remaining  215  being  assigned  to  the  time  from  Abraham 
to  Jacob.    Lastiy,  if  we  compare  the  number  of  generations . 
in  this  period,  we  shall  only  jSnd  four  generations  for  the  four 
c^iaizies,  so  that  for  this,  even  half  of  the  time  stated  would  r 
still  be  far  too  great. 

if'inally,  if  we  consider  along  with  these  contradictory 
sl^ments  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  numbers  giyen  in 
th0  .original  text,  namely,  the  arithmetical  relation  of  the 
2tfi  years  from  Abraham  to  Jacob,  to  the  430  or  215  years 
frppft.  Jacob  to  Moses,  the  frequent  return  also  of  the  inde*' , 
terminate  number  40,  both  in  the  first^  and  still  more  in  the 
se^^iud  period,  and  lastly  the  nature  of  the  ^umbers  480  or 
4Mas  1^  multiple  of  12  or  11  generations  of  40  years  each, 
it^f^pears  to  me  very  natural  that  either  a  higher  providen* 

^Vfou  XT.  18;  compare  Ap.  Hist.  7, 6.  *  GaL  iii  17* 

?|  jtoit  \L  16, 2 ;  yiii.  3, 1,    Compare  c.  Ap.  i  33,  where  he  calculates 

170^ean  from  Jooeph  to  Mosea. 
^'uaac  was  40  years  old  when  he  married  Rebecca;  Moses  is  40  yean 

old^hen  he  goes  to  Midian;  at  80  years  of  age  he  leads  the  people  out 

of  £^gypt,  and  dies  at  the  age  of  120. 

2n2 
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tiii  WBBKBOg,  i2id  in  ipiie  of  lil  atiier  oppofliBg'  com^Bni* 
tioin,  the  tmlf  oatvec^  cbronological  expresMon  ^^«A3  1^ 
seen  in  tMs  pli^  of  niimf^en,  «p  tliirt  tliifi  external' gaii^  of 
niiEribanB  irooM  be  i«gardeda9  uzieteenM  fbriifie  reSg^MK — 
indeed,  m  pwib,  also,  for  iH^  Msiorie!^  impert  of  tlioseiiam- 
HkmBj  bob  th^fc  IB  tbe  httter  ease  all  more  exact  eltroBK^egieal 
invedligitioii  ef  tlss  period  nH»l  be  xe^qmiied. 

The  Iflttor  tiew  ttuitr  gn^uiflj' preymfl  in' stricter  sqencc. 
A.  enferiea  was  wanting  iis  the  iizrest^ation  of  ^e  OH 
Testaraeirt,  which  niglAr  deevde  trpon  a  definite  choice  amcmg  . 
iiM  seif -eontradictorj"  sfcatentente.  Sbcb.  dkiBted.fbr  itself  a 
like  anlfhoErb^r.  If  we  belieTe  iteiwe  maj  now  attempt  a 
newBolu^on  of  tbe  difEctiltj,  w©  wfy  npon  the  fresb  poiiit 
of  Tiew  which  we  can  occupy  fer  that  ptirpose,  since  we 
niqw  possess  a  posilire  scale  "Biat  may  be  relied  on  (mtiepen- 
dittit  of  theiavestigatKma  of  tibe  Old  Testam.enty,.by  whidx 
we  can  esfeimAte  theSebrew  statements^  namely,  the  an^ren- 
tic  Idstory  and  chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  which  more  liiazi 
equals  tbe  Hebrew  in  point  of  age. 

'  Now  ifit  flbould  aprpear that  they  can  in  no  way  be  harmo- 
itttod,  science  wadlken,  inieU  lenoiii  in  rte  fermenm- 
certainty  concerning  the  times  before  Solomon,  and  we  sSonM ' 
lose  one  of  the  mbefc  importaiii  and  most  acceptable  eorrobo: 
raflJionB  of  !E^gyptiaji  eJuwnology.    Bitt  lie  result  of  Qtnrin-r 
Tiiffidgations  is  more  fiiTonrable^  since  the  ^Egyptian  ordeir  ^c^ 
time,  resting  nppn  perfectly  independent  foundations,^. most^ 
d^dedly  determines  that  there  is  a  chronological  principTe 
throughout  the  bistorical  relation  of  the  OLSL  Testament,  sniS, 
not  mt  aibiferaay  seleclion  of  Hebrew  numbers.    By  i^ik 
mtsans  a  firm  foundation  is  given  to  the  cnticai  ezaminotibu. 
of  €he  latter,  and  both  histories  reciprocally  affbraeacb  oQieir 
a  support  tiiat  cannot  be  shalEen. 

^"ireinust  first  of  all  show  that  the  Egyptian  account  of  t&e 
e^ijmoa'  of  the  Lepsss,  given  by  Man^o,.  refers  really'  to 
tlis^sittfeievent  as  thatxiarrated  in  the  Old  Testainent,  as  Qie 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  ."W^e  shall  afterwards  determine 
the  epocb  which  is  recognised  in  the  Egyptian  tradition,  aad. 
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liltly,  Attempt  to  tkaw  how  e^eij  other  time  n  in  like  buidl* 
ner  excluded  by  tlie  Ust^riical  puzport  of  the  Hebrew  nazrar 
tire ;  diat  there  coLiBts,  ateo,  a  ehiniftologiGal  thivad  which 
lea^ds  vtB  to  the  same  yeault,  jmd,  indeed,  that  tlie  mthentic 
tzaditutt  eoneemia^  the  jev  of  the  BKodiis  hai  iievvr  beasi 
eiitirelj  lost  among  Hhb  iewiL  Erom  thiB  £xed  poiiri;  we 
idkfty:  theiL  Wk  hack  niaH  fnther  mto  the  times  g£  JofiSFfi, 
azul  the  soeoimt»  of  the  Oreeks  sppeytaming  to  that  period, 
to  which  will  ibe  added  our  views  'regKPimg  tiie  Tint  of  Abfi- 
Jxam  to  l\gypL 

The  fotioviog  3a  tiie  aoGuimt  0f  i^e  Mosaic  erentB  whidi 
JfBCfihas  gzvea  ibb  'from  Mmetbo,  and  partly  in  the  words 
of  IdbaBfitho  himfl^^.  After  desmbing  the  expulsion  aithe 
HyioBOB,  wiuim  Joseplim  oonsiddrad  to  be  the  anoestdrs  of 
the  Jews,  aiuLgmaig  an  aoeoimt  of  the  kings  who  socoeeded 
fimt  eient,  asdwras  BanopseSy  the  Sea  of  Sethds,  he  contmues : 
**  After  he  (Moofii^o)  had  therefone  rdated,  in  eonfonnify 
wii;h  his  earlier  nazraitKre,  that  our  aneestoref*  (iAxe  Hyksos) 
had  departed  from  Bgypt  so  many  years  earlier,  he  theb 
says  that  King  Amen^>his,  whom  he  here  insarts,  denr^ 
to  faeeome  a  b^Mklder  of  the  gods,  like  Honui^  <me  of  his  jpri^ 
deeesKirs.  jBjb  .oomn^anacated  tMs  desire  to  one  AmenopliiB, 
sesL  of  Fka|»8,  who,  on  accomit  of  his  wisdom  and  pooe- 
traitiDn  into  iatuiaty,  was  heHeTed  to  partake  of  the  dhrme 
natfore.  Now  this  nsmesafee  of  Amenophis  told  lum  that  if 
he  desQsed  the  whole  eooutry  of  the  Lbipsbs  and  other 
lEEtclean  people,  he  woold  tisen  he  able  to  behold  the  gods. 
^£he  king  thereby  rejoioed,  collected  together  all  who  werb 
tmitten  with  this  bodOy  disease,  throughout  the  wholeof  Egypft 
90,000  in  number,  and  cast  tkem  into  the  stone-quarries, 
'Whieh  are  situated  east  of  tiie  Nile,  in  order  that  they  shotdd 
fhero  work,  apart  &om  the  other  Egyptians.  Among  thelh 
were  some  learned  priests,  who  had  been  attacked  by  the 
liei^sy.    But  l^at  wise  and  prophesying  Amenophis  began 

^  CoBtnu  Apu  i.  36. 

*  Maaetho  had  oidy  idatod  tint  tte  BjkMm  were  expelled  m  Uto 
leign  of  TutbmofliB.  It  is  the  ofinioa  of  Joeeiihiu  alone  that  ik^i^ 
were  Vhe  Jews. 
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.  to  fear  the  anger  of  the  gocLs,  for  himaelf  as  well  as  for  the 
king,  if  thej,  the  priests,  were  seen  at  such  com^dtoory 
Uhour ;  and  he  foretold,  moreoyer,  that  others  wotdd  hasten 
to  the  aasistanoe  of  the  unclean,  and  would  goTom  Egypt^for 
thirteen  years.    He  did  not,  however,  yoitare  to  express  Ihis 

.  tp  the  king,  but,  leaving  behind  him  a  written  recoid)  he 

.killed  himself.  Upon  that  the  king  became  veiy  UMich 
dejected.    Then  he  (Manetho)  continues  verbatim,  Iteis: 

. '  Now,  when  these  people  had  suffered  sufficiently  by  Ihe 
hard  work  in  the  stone-quarries,  the  king  yielded  to  fteir 
entreaty,  and  gave  up  to  them,  for  their  ddiveranoe  and  pro- 

.  tection,  the  town  of  Abaris,  which  had  at  that  time  been  for^ 
saken  by  the  shepherds  (Hyksos).  But  this  town,  according 
to  traditions  of  the  gods,  had  always  been  a  Typhonic  to#n. 
Now,  when  these  people  had  entered  into  this  town,  lind 
found  the  place  favourable  for  revolt,  they  appointed  as  tbeir 
leader  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  by  name  Osarsiph,  and  swofH  to 
obey  him  in  aU  things.  .  He  established  as  their  first  few 

,  that  they  should  worship  no  gods,  and  that  they  should  not 
abstain  from  those  animals  which,  according  to  the  law,  are 

.  considered  most  holy  in  Egypt,  but  that  they  might  saorifiee 
and  consume  them  all;  also,  that  they  should  associate  only 
with  their  fellow-conspirators.  After  he  had  established 
these  and  many  other  laws,  which  were  entirely  opposed 
to  the  Egyptian  customs,  he  commanded  them  all  to  set 

.to  work  to  build  up  the  town  walls^  and  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  war  against  King  Menophis.  But,  whilst  he  con- 
sulted some  of  the  other  priests  and  infected  persons,  v  he 
sent  messengers  to  the  shepherds  who  had  been  expelledtl>y 
Tethmo^is  to  the  town  of  Jerusalem,  and,  aflier  he  had  let 
them  know  what  had  happened  to  himself  and  to  the  others 
who  had  been  injured  along  with  him,  he  invited  them >  to 
.make  war  against  Egypt  in  unison  with  his  followers..  He 
would  first  of  all  conduct  them  to  Abaris,  the  town  of  ti^ir 
forefathers,  and  amply  provide  the  troops  with  what  they 
required ;  but,  if  it  were  necessary,  he  would  protect  th^m, 
and  easily  subject  the  country  to  them.     Greatly  rejoiced, 
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they  readily  brought  together  as  many  as  200,000  men,  and 
Bocoi  arrived  at  Abaris.    But  when  Amenophis,  the  Egyptian 
Idngy  heard  of  the  inyasion  of  these  people,  he  was  not  a  little 
disturbed,  for  he  remembered  what  Amenophis,  the  son  of 
Paapis,  had  prophesied.    He  first  collected  the  Egyptian 
.to^pe,  confe^  with  his  commanders,  desited  tho»  sLed 
,  animals  which  are  the  most  honoured  in  the  sanctuaries  to  be 
.brought  to  him,  and  commanded  the  individual  priests,  more 
especially  to  conceal  the  images  of  the  gods  most  securely. 
But  he  sent  his  son,  Sethds,  who  was  five  years  old,  and  was 
also  called  Bamesses,  £rom  Bampses,  the  father  of  Amenophis, 
to  his  Mend  (the  King  of  Ethiopia).    He  himself,  indeed, 
.  went  forward  with  the  remaining  Egyptians,  who  amounted 
to  800,000  fighting  men ;  however,  when  the  enemy  advanced 
to  meet  him  he  did  not  engage  in  battle,  but  returned  hastily 
to  Memphis,  because  he  believed  he  was  fighting  against 
.the  gods.     There  he  carried  off  the  Apis  and  tiie  other 
sacred  animals  which  had  been  brought  tldther,  and  repaired 
inunediately  with  the  whole  army  and  the  remaining  bftg- 
gage  of  the  Egyptians  to  Ethiopia.    The  King  of  Ethiopia 
.  was,  in  fact,  beholden  to  him ;  he,  therefore,,  received  him, 
,  supplied  his  troops  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
the  country  afforded,  assigned  to  them  as  many  towns  and 
•  villages  as  would  suffice  for  the  predetermined  thirteen 
years,  in  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  be  deprived  of 
his  government,  and  even  placed  an  Ethiopian  army  on  the 
.  borders  of  Egypt  as  a  protection  to  the  people  of  King 
t  Amenophis.    Thus  it  stood  in  Ethiopia.    But  the  Soljrmites 
;  who  had  come  into  the  country,  and  the  unclean  among  the 
Egyptians,  treated  the  people  so  shamefully,  that  the  period 
.  of  their  government  appeared  to  all  who  then  beheld  these 
.  impieties  the  worst  of  times ;  for  they  not  only  burnt  towns 
and  villages,  and  were  not  satisfied  with  plundering  the 
;  sanctuaries,  and  abusing  the  images  of  the  gods,  but  they 
continually  made  use  of  those  venerated  and  sacred  animals 
which  were  fit  to  be  eaten,  compelled  the  priests  and  prophets 
,  to  become  their  butchers  and  destroyers,  and  then  sent  them 
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away  destitute.  SM:i&mid,^wmwffiksiilke'pdegkyrb(>p^ 
tbem.  a  comtiMum  mad  Isinij-'wlMO  was  a  TiBixm  of  H^opofi^, 
ftqd  ^^aUad  OsKBiph  (fron.  the  g&i  OuriB  in  BJeBop^X 
went o¥4fir  1x>  tiM« pao^  clumged has BUBe, incL irasedajl 
Mmm/  This  flB»i  EBiBch  nwr^  whiiAi  ic^  Had  fake  of  bivnty 
I  WBst  osBsty  is  ivkot  the  Egyptians  rotete  eoooeniing' ite 
Jejps.  But  ICaaelrho  ni^  foither,  thact  Amenopliis  aftet-» 
iRIPfds  .vetansed  ovt  «f  Ethiopia  irith  a  g]>e«t  Ibioe,.  I&a^  le 
aiMl  hia.soa  Banpaes,  irlio  had  idm  an  maj^  gaire  MJiie  1p 
tl|^  kih«phc0d»aaid  i^  <iDelem>  eonqacredi^ciBi,  lolled  nnaq^, 
a&|ip«r«»d  the  inBrnamder  to  tiw  herders  of  tSjT^  IHsE^etiS) 
wiotQ  this  and.  sBailar.tUBDgs.'* 

Nest  tathss Jiteuerthiwic  aoeoiiat,  wt fihaQ phkcethe €h»ek 
•e«oe|Mdon  of  ite  matter  as  we  ^rd  It  in  l>ceKDOBirB,  id.  t^ 
tsiken  fixnt  fibciil»ei]8  <ef  Ahdnsa  .(and  also  in  an  earixGrpa»» 
iUi^t  xxziir.  I^  withvut  his  srathorily  bang  giren). 

"^"Wh&n^*  aajs fieeataens,  "^a  pkgae  once  hrodce  out  ixi 

'l^Qrpt,  meat  pe^jfe  hciaaTed  l^faait  it  iros  a  pixnidmtent  sraxfe 

b]r  the  gods.   Far  sizioe  many  strangeft  ef  ^Teraxaoes  dwelt 

amosg  theiSy  wlie  pradased  very  anemnlAtai  cnstoms,  iritfa 

jw^oet  to  the  socced  things;  sod  te  the  saicnfioe^  it  caiae  to 

fias^  thai;  heaee  tiheir  own  ancient  wurshyp  of  the  gods 

daplsned*    Therefore  the  natifes  ^9ared  there  would  be  no 

end  totfae  miy  if  i^ae^  ^  tko^  remove  fiheae  who  were  6f 

&tesgn  eKtcaddan.    The  i^reigners  were  therefore  qnicklj 

evpeUed.    The  Iwat  «nd  ike  mogt  powerful  c^  them  nnit&d 

te@sther,  jum!,  as  e<»ne  people  saj,  were  driven  away  t^ 

Qreeos  and  other  places,  under  ^tingnished  leaders,   of 

whom  Danasis  sod  CadDonH  were  the  most  &mDaB«    But  tlie 

great  mass  withdrew  to  the  eonntrj  which  is  now  o^led 

Jndea,  sitasted  not  far  frem  Sgjpt,  which  was  «b  that  tio^a 

baiaren  asnd  noinliabjted.     The  leader  of  i^ds  colony  was 

MosacB,  who  was  distmgidshed  by  the  power  of  Ins  minil, 

aiod  l^  his  ieopiage.    He  captured  the  eouzitry,  and  besides 

other  towns,  bisilt  SismsoLTMUL,  which  has  now  become  ^o 

famous.    He  also  founded  the  temple,  which  was  so  pecfU* 

liarlyhdiy  in  tbdr.  eyes,  taught  them  the  worship  and  tne 
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flfiv^ke  of 'tllB  Bett^  gam  Hkem:  lomv  wad'  -tegubibet  liieir 
eoiiisfritvliim.  He  dssMeiL  tke  peopfe  into  imAfe  itike^y 
baettme  tUs  b  tbe  mast  oDBxplete  nmibBr^  aiii  agrees  uddii 
tiie  DHBiber  t]f  maBftfaflin  the  yan^  Bat  i»  aetnop  ftoim*^ 
K^ifao'goAi,  for  ]iedal  BotMivie'G^d  IumL  a  hmnaft  fcaai, 
laMbtlttt  hekcaftOod,  vtoembfaceiiiesfmiMad  ea(rt&,tdE^ 
is:Iioi!d  of  aE  tkaigeL  JBie  le^alatedthe  MLcrifiee^  and  Hhe 
UfliigM  ef  13e  Toiy  dsSBoadAy  finmliioae  <tf  ofchernofcatmii; 
80108,  m  ooDmqwmc»  <tf  tbe  iMuiMiftoitt  m^oA.  Hiey  bttd 
&m»elv«iiesperMHiBed,toi]ii9odiK»d  ikznlniatiiro(>]iefil  modfe 
■of  Mfc,  faoBtale  to  gfcrajifflmi."    '  '  .       '' 

33ie  fliiatementml^  ewlier  pfls^^«0f  Dici!B^te^^  zzaxr.  1^ 

aouds  Jhr  more  batter^  where  he'eayv^lttt  4lKe^-(1^  Jer##) 

tknaer  na.OBtg  iH  nxdnons  ooonr  «aj  wAteemvaw  wkk  )gi^baNi^y 

'flBftJaok  upon  ewry  oiEe  m  tiidar  eoSBoSf,  "Tli^itforelalteriSy 

ahi^  were  ^men  oiitciF  Egypt  as  iasgnwed  unShkted  by  Hie 

^^^day  md,  m  order  to  dMse  the eoontry^  fbMse attieMd 

wHAi  His  uiite  sixdcnesB  and  leprosy  had  beien  f^oiHocltid 

^gAtv  and  cmst  b^imd  ^le  feontierd  as  an  aeearsed  «aefe. 

Babtfae  expeUbd people  had  oonqtieiedr  ihib  ctmokrfissmiSi 

JevoadBm,  had  fonnied  the  naitioa  of  iiie  ^tns,  asid  tranlk 

jotftM  to  tiieir  •deBOBBdants  their  hbtred  of  mankfaid.  '  €b 

ffakiaoeouaife  iin>  they  lad  adopted  perfediyaiijonabimla^ 

iuBther  to«tt  i^vith  any  other  people,  aor >to  show  iiiesa  iuiy 

. fcanimBBa:"     '^Antioclms  Epiphaoaes^  alberhehad^oiiqiiei!>ed 

fAa  Jews,,  esttered  into  their  hdy  of  ^m^bb,  isDifccr  which  only 

thepraests  wsereaimiMjed;  he  tbeni  Iboad  a  atone  iaiage^f 

k  bearded  nam,  ^dw  nat  upOQ  an  ass,  aod  heida  %ook  ia  hie 

hand.    He  toak  this  for  Moses,  who  had  feoBided  Jerusalem, 

i^oigaaisadtbe  peiq)le,  giren  them  laws,  «id  iaitoodnced  tl^e 

;  ifagraeefid'  and  mieaatferopigal  caatome/*  - 

'  'Horn  if  we  eompafe  these  rctatio]is,>  which  efide&%  relfer 

'ha  BgyptiazL  and  not  to  Jewish  statements,  wiiih  the  repie- 

sentation  we  meet  wi&  in  the  Hebrew  eoaeeption  «f  i^e 

aiatter,  we  eannot  mitftsdse  the  genetid  agveeaieziit  ef  the 

toost  assential  features. 

^  CoB^^oiellxodas xnvrt  12, 13. 
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•  Differing  euiirelj  from  the  former  Szodiui  of  tbe  SjAob, 
,the  descriptioii  of  whieb  is  likewise  preserved  to  us  by  Muie- 
thOf  here,  it  ia  not  an  open  enemy  who  is  to  be  sabdoed, 

•  but  people  of  foreign  descent,  peaceablj  dwelling  in  tbe  land, 
.increasing,  boweveri  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  who  inspSiced 
the  Xlgyptians  with  fear  and  hatred.  It  ia  true  that  n^tker' 
ManethOi  nor  any  one  of  the  authors  we  have  namei^Ax- 
presslj  say  that  the  expelled  people  were  of  a  differait  nee 
from  the  Ilgyptians;  but  the  cause  of  this  may  hare  been 
;that  the  entrance  of  the  family  of  Jacob  into  the  oooDttry 

which  was  so  important  to  the  Jews,  probably  passed  un- 
,  noticed  by  them*    The  influx  of  emigrants  from  tiie  eastern 

and  north-eastern  Semitic  countries  was  ^>parently  niQcb 
,  greater  in  those  flourishing  times  of  the  ]E^;ypiaan  kingdom 
/than  it  was  thought  necessary  to  recount  in  the  detadied 

history  of  the  house  of  Israel.  The  influence  of  these 
.  people  from  Palestine  who  had  been  driren  hwck  under  Tiith« 
.  mosis,  must  only  haye  increased  the  former  importuniij.  of 
.that  people  to  enter  the  blessed  land  of  Egypt*    But^ao 

long  as  they  came  singly  and  peacefully,  and  did  not  shrink 
.from  entering  into  all  Mnds  of  intercourse  and  alliance  with 
:the  iBgyptianffy  they  must  have  been  considered  by  {he 
.  natives  as  belonging  to  the  country — as  Egyptians*  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake  to  suppose  the  Israelites  were  the  only 
;  strangers  in  Egypt.    They  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goehen, 

situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Delta,  but  of  eouMe 
'.  only  a  very  small  body  in  the  midst  of  Egyptians,  and  mdny 
:  PhUistines  and  Arabians,  &om  whom  the  Egyptian  «(Nild 

not  distinguish  them.  The  immense  increase  in  their  tium- 
t  bers,  of  which  we  read,  is  only  to  be  understood  in.  i^ 

manner.  How  could  there  have  been  so  distinct  a  divM&m 
<  of  the  one  race  from  their  Semitic  companions,  as  is.nsuaUy 
.  understood,  when  their  chief  men  themselves  frequenifydid 
'  not  shrink  from  mingling  with  the  Egyptians  ? 

Even  Jshmael  had  an  Egyptian  mother  and  an  Egyptian 

wife^*    Joseph  becomes  bo  completely  Egyptian  that  he  is 

iGen.zvl3;  xj12U 
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aUe  to  occap  J  tbe  lughest  position  under  the  king,  does  not 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  his  brethren,  and  speaks  to  them 
tiirongh  an  interpreter.  He  also  takes  an  E^tian  woman 
as  his  wife^,  eren  the  daughter  of  a  Priest  of  Hdiopolis ;  and 
Moses  himself  marries  an  Ethiopian'.  The  same  inter- 
mingling between  the  races  is  afterwards  still  more  fre- 
quently mentioned,  without  being  considered  as  anything 
remarkable  or  forbidden,  «.  y.  Leviticus  xziv.  10 ;  1  Ghron. 
ii.  34, 85 ;  and  the  same  with  respect  to  other  foreigners,  the 
Tynans,  e,  g.  1  Kings  yii.  14«.  The  immigrants  also  did  not 
limit  themselves  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  which  had  be^i  first 
iMsigned  to  them,  but  *^  filled  the  land,**  and  appeared  ^to 
grow  greater  and  mightier  than  the  Ugyptiane**  That  the 
magle  race  of  Jacob  is  not  here  meant,  but  all  who  had  allied 
liiemselves  to  it,  as  to  a  powerful  centre,  is  again  made 
evident  in  the  Exodus,  where  it  is  said^,  ^^And  a  mixed  mul- 
titude went  up  aUo  with  them**  There  may  even  have  been 
many  Egyptians  among  the  mixed  multitude ;  indeed  the 
whole  population  continued  to  cling,  even'  long  after  the 
Exodus,  so  firmly  to  Egyptian  customs,  and  even  to  the  re- 
ligious practices  of  the  !E^[yptians,  that  they  were  constantly 
inclined  to  fall  back  again  to  the  old  form  of  worship.  Is  it 
surprising  that  the  Egyptians  should  have  considei^  those 
people  as  Egyptians — ^and  called  them  so  in  their  traditions 
— ^who,  even  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  made  an  image  of  the  holy 
bull,  Mneuis,  and  solemnised  it  with  festivities,  thus  proving 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  them  had  adopted  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  ? 

.  This  was  naturally  the  reason  why  the  Jews  were  so  fre- 
quently viewed  as  an  Eotptiait  colokt,  e.  g»  by  Strabo^, 
.  Apion^,  and  others ;  and  in  this  at  least  there  is  no  contra- 
. diction  between  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  accounts;  they 
rather  both  assist  in  completing  a  more  perfect  picture. 

»  Gen.  xlL  45.  «  Numb.  xii.  1. 

'  Exodus  xii.  38.    Compare  Numbers  xi.  4. 

*  p.  760,  824. 

>  C.  Ap.  ii.  3.    Compare. Tacit.  Hist  t.  2.    Aeihiopvm  prckm^ 
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rXkB  imjigidiiag  people  were  described  especiflllj  by  Muad- 
ttn^  and  bf  adl  tiie  (riiier  IlgypfciaiL  tnufitioiui,  as  *  race  of 
f^mmtieoMj  hjprmu  S^^ypHang,  foilesB,  ami  hsM  iy  €ML^  It 
ii  evidBot  &ak  tbe  peiq^le-desigBated  here  were  cif  Ibreign  edr 
tawdon, BEFiSHnreiiF  VAiTHjCaiHiefaBEiilily  oodcssb  seH^^rs 
m  i^sjrp^  lifc»  sk^piierd  fhrnilieB^  who,  on  acoaunt  e^  their 
joeoopatioft,  la  vnuenbranee  of  the  old  bereditiuy  enemy^ 
warebaied  by  the  gfesmuieEgyptiaDe,  especially  bytbe  {viestSy 
**fir  twry  i^kepheri  ik  m»  aiiminaiiam  unto  the  SgypUmnii^.^* 

Tbe  Mosaic  aooenznt  also  eeiroborates  tke  opinkci  tbat 
the  liprdsy  and  the  mkHe  sickness  (Xcmc^,  aX0af),  irbic^  re- 
«ettiUea  it,  mere'veTj  preyaleiFb  in  fhose  times,  and  particiir 
Ini^  among  tbe  Jews,  and  that-  they  we^  most  &ngeroiufy 
itifeetioaB.  This  n  SDiamated  by  the  strict  laws  of  sepaarstioi^ 
inaiid  by  Meses  against  tiioae  attacked  by  the  leprosy, 
tumng  whom,  heweyer,  Ms  own  sister  Mirian^  is  found; 
idtto  by  the  miiacle  of  Moses,  who  draws  bis  own  hand. 
^ont  cf  las  bobom  white  as  snow  with  leprosy*,  and  afterwards 
uSicts  the  land  with  the  pkgae  and  with  noxious  boils*, 
and'imaify  witik  the  sadden  death  of  aH  the  jBrst-bom.  This 
perfectly  etpbdnv  the  Sgyptiam  account  of  the  uni^exBal 
ploffue  of  the  leprmy,  which  bad  more  particxdaarly  broken 
tnit  anong  the  poorw  and  more  uncleanly  setliers,  and 
wldd^  ^Hreaitened  Ite  whole  Egyptian  nation^.  To  this  is  ib 
Vb  added  the.bdief  of  the  strict  Egyptians  tint  inward  tii$* 
dflSBBess  and  godlessaess  of  the  heart  mnst  neeessariiy  ba 
nmparably  eooneeted  with  outward  imdeanness  and  wil4 
the  leprosy,  the  most  abhorred  of  the  diseases  sent  by  God*  ' 

It  is  said,  by  Manetho,  that  among  t^ese  infected  peopli^ 
fheie  were  some  lewned  priests.  'Bossibly  these  were  fH 
the  Egyptian  race,  and  yet  were  cast  together  with  tiid 
undean  strangers.     But  tliere  is  nothing  to  prerent  attt 

•  Gen.  xM.  S4.  «  Numbers  xii.  10. 
s  Exodus  iv,  6.  « Exodus  ix.  3, 9. 

*  The  Fersiajls  also  koew  no  other  way  of  protecting  tiienuelTes 
against  this  infectious  disease  of  the  XcVpi;  fj  \fvxrj  than  hj  driying  those 
who  were  attacked  by  it  out  of  the  town,  and  if  they  were  stran^fn,  out 
of  the'eonttxtxy,  Herod,  U  '138. 
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maanixKg  tinsfc  tiieie  pnarts  woe  sLbo  of  Iborijgn  deBcaA,  rmui 
perlisps  ibeaois^Vies  lanieliteB.  II  ]»  mA^  miaed^  at  in-i 
probaUe  awertioiiy  tluit  Minev  bimieif  wfw  tjon^it  «p. » 
apriestofHeKopolis.  I*  li  efideni^  1d»l  JoBcpli  einMaiifi, 
m  »  Hetxrenr,  banra  been  fini^  minister  of  Fliwaoli,  bat  liiafe 
he  must,  at;  the  Mme  tixne^  Ioppb  powcaBoA  lM4k  tiur  ratfli^ 
lesmixig,  md  ontward  eanMcmfaion  cf  liie  IfgFptiiA  ^iii^elB, 
mtk  wkenn  lie  kud  also  nolAed  kiniMlf  W  nMndiMM^  ttJI 
Hist  Moses  likewise,  kroagbt  up  in  tke  house  of  the  kttg, 
GouM  oztly  be  insiamcted,  in  fSi  the  wisdom  of  the  "Egffl^aa 
pnests^  tbvongb  Ha  same  med^Bxn  of  out^Hwrd  feSowokip* 
Contrasted  wi^  the  !Egyp<«DDL  propheter  and  kieiogramnui* 
tists)  who  e^aiMj  eonrert  their  staSs  mto  sespesitB^  ABMgt 
^a^r  into  blood,  itnd  811  the  land  wit^  "Scoga,  he  aeppears 
befope  Phamek  oofy  as  s  wsser,  and  ttofe  highly  endowed 
m&n,  iehan  those  sageft.  The  name  Oswrmpk,  is  of  Htlle  hd-- 
portaoMse  heie,  fiv  evai  Hie  raBoe  of  JEibaetf  is  eKpfossIf  dl9b 
dared  to  be  ^Egyptian,  as  it  eoald  not.  hate  been  otherwise. 
But  jet  on  this  Toiy  aceotmt  it  is  wortliy  of  nol^,  beeaiae 
it  is  iitjforpveted  as  beaig  cspreselj'  denyed  ffom  Osinis  ait 
Heliept^.  As^e  piineipal  god  in  %at  place  was  Sa, «.  e. 
'KXtor,  the  derrioe  ai  Osms  wav  nndidnbtodfy  looat  elosely 
United  with  the  holy  sim^KuH  of  Oms^,  ilie  wiiite  hall 

represented  in  the  paintings  gold*  ^^^D  ^1  SCeoes,  or 

Mneuia,  the  same  whom  the  people  adopod  ia  the*  deaerty^ 
und  whose  wBEflhip  was  eYen  introduced  into  Palestine  by 
Sang  JenoboamL^  when  he  was  xeoalled  &»bl  Egjpt^.  A.par- 
ticular  local  worship  in  HsunieaLishadbeen  dedscatedto  this 
bull  Eonce  the  time  of  UJenes;  and  this  very  town,  inwhich^ 
meeording  to  theSgyptiaii  tradition,  Moaea  i»  said  tohaye 
keen  the  priest,  of  Qairis  (theirefore  of  the  gdden  caJQ^is, 
beaidas,  always  ooneidezed  specially  oonneeted  with  the  J'ew& 
Tram  that  towiL  Joseph  took  hia  wife,  and  On— so  Helio- 
polis  was  called  by  the  people — according  to  the  Septua- 

^  Ttatk  de  It^  e.  xxzii], 

*  Champollion,  Pantheon,  pi.  xxxriii. 

'  I  EiDgs  xii.  2,  28, 30,  32;  2  Kings  X,  29.  - 
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ginty  was  even  built  by  the  Israelites^.    Thia  cannot  meaa. 
tha^  thej  first  founded  the  town,  for  it  bad  been  alxieadj 
mentioned  as  the  native  town  of  Joseph's  wife,  and  is  also 
named  upon  the  monuments  even  in  the  Old  Monarchj,  and 
in  the  azmals  as  early  as  the  time  of  Menes ;  but  it  canaot  • 
also  be  explained  alone  by  saying  that  Heliopolis  waa  pro«.- 
bably  the  principal  town  of  the  eastern  proyinee  of  Goshe% 
it  certainly  can  only  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Israel* 
ites  completed  the  elcTation  and  damming  off  of  the  town 
against  the  inundations,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  hrae*^. 
after.    The  Manethonic  account  is  therefore  important  tok:_ 
this  reason  also,  that  it  makes  Moses  ciome  from  Heliopolis^ 
and  thentse  indicates  his  connection  with  the  golden  buU,      :^ 
It  further  follows,  from  the  Egyptian  recital,  that  thftr: 
sudden  persecution  of  the  unclean  people  had  a  spedal 
cause,  and  this  appears  always  to  proceed  from  the  adviee^v 
which  the  priests  give  the  superstitious  kings,  as  to  how  tho.^ 
distress  of  the  leprosy,  and  the  degeneration  and  desecifti^ 
tion  of  their  religious  services  were  to  be  remedied.    But  iti 
thjd  desire  not  to  expel  this  whole  race,  but  to  destroy  them 
by  hard  labour  in  the  country  itself,  or  to  let  them  perish  in 
the  desert,  or  even  to  drown  them',  we  at  the  same  time 
perceive  another  reason  for  the  persecution,  namely,  the  fear 
lest  they  should  rise  up  as  open  enemies  of  the  country,  and 
unite  themselves  with  the  banished  shepherds  for  a  new 
subjugation  of  the  land,  a  fear  so  well  founded,  that  wlud2. 
was  expected,  was  soon  most  completely  fulfilled.     Hece'i 
again  there  is  the  silent  acknowledgment  that  those  un«  ? 
clean  Egyptians  were  principally  of  foreign  extraction,  an<L>i 
had  a  natural  bias  to  their  Palestinian  hereditary  enemies^/;; 
whom  they  afterwards  called  to  their  assistance.    And  theii 
Mosaic  account  also  exactly  agrees  with  this' :  **  Let  ^au^ 
deal  wisely  with  them,"  says  Pharaoh,  "  lest  they  mulfciply^It 
and  it  come  to  pass  that  when  there  fidleth  out  any  wari/ 

^  BKod.  i.  n. 

'  Similar  perhaps  to  the  oommand  of  Pharaoh  to  drown  the  Hebrew 
hojs. 
»  Bzod.  1 10.  - 
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th^jom  al»a  with  our  enemies,  andfigH  againtt  tu.^^  There* 
foTBf  tulcinasters  were  placed  over  the  landt  ^^^  the  people 
tofiD«uted  wil^  building  and  all  kinds  of  hard  service,  to 
wkudi  nndoabtedly  the  working  in  the  stone-quarries  had 
reiefeiioe,  which  is  made  paiticnlarlj  prominent  in  the 
Egyptian  relation.  The  chief  feature  in  both  recitals  is 
th0'  design  of  oppression  and  destruction,  by  means  of  ex* 
orbitant  taskwork. 

lAH  accounts  are  also  agreed  upon  i;he  great  number  of. 
the  enemy,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  country,  and  eyen  if 
onfy  280,000^  had  departed,  as  the  Egyptians  related,  while 
in.  Hob  Hebrew  accounts  600,000  are  mentioned,  it  was  at 
any  rate  a  great  event,  on  which  the  Egyptian  annals  could 
not  possibly  preserve  silence. 

IThese  are  all  features  of  the  Egyptian  narrative,  which, 
place  beyond  doubt  the  identity  of  that  insurrection  of  the^ 
Lepers  under  Osarsiph,  with  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  ^ 
under  Moses,  even  if  we  set  aside  the  far  more  direct,  but 
in  the  view  o£  some  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  less  trust*, 
worthy  evidence,  which  consists  in  what  is  added  concerning 
the  laws  of  Osarsiph,  that  the  Egyptian  gods  should  no: 
longer  be  worshipped,  and  that  they  should  never  again  hold- 
intercourse  with  any  other  race,  also  concerning  the  name  of 
Moses  itself,  which  Osarsiph  is  said  to  have  adopted.  For  I 
certainly  consider  it  as  more  than  probable  that  the  name  of 
Moses  was  not  originally  found  in  the  Egyptian  narrative ; 
th^t  the  latter  vma  only  connected  with  a  rebellious  priest 
Osarsiph,  and  that  Manetho  first  changed  the  name  in  con* 
sel^nce  of  the  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  accounts^ 
w)^h  had  been  made  long  before  his  day.  But  this  assump* 
tion  onlyiipholds  stni  more  the  age  and  the  independence  of 
the  Manethonic  narrative,  whose  genuine  and  ancient  Egyp- 
tian character  is  besides  apparent  to  the  attentive  reader 
tbkough  all  its  other  parts.  With  reference  to  this,  I  shall 
only  mention  the  peculiar  feature  of  beholding  the  gods,  and 


f*-.' 


>  This  niunber,  which  differs  from  the  one  in  the  original,  was  in* 
serted  by  the  Author,  April,  185d.-*Ta. 
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its  cnonectaoii  vibk  an  earBerldB^  fmHai  Hfr  ■■imirf.:tiii 
t«ira  Jbmisy  niudt  wm  artiidly  k«t  m  Ifllw 

biitnwrtlHHmbaBBtiAen  fmoi^ldratiDf^  id«»  Mi0> 
foEfcomte  and  igoamiDiaai  tazn  of  the  avetftftr  tb» 
tkoft,  tiie  comidlf  £^  «f  «be  kiagto  BOiifm,  ^Mrii!lilP 
remllingLiM^e  to  »hidi  tfce  whole  hi wm  mwialiy ,  mA  rngf^' 
ciallj  the  priesthood,  were  exposed  for  thiiUuea  yiaw^  lint, 
ahovs  ally,  the  aomffate  afaaeiiee  of  fSk  aJhnioMi^BdaMiAs 
lipan  the  Jeno  as  ludi,  softciestljr  pivpes  tlurf;  Ae  «lid^ 
was  a  aimpie,  jUikfiil  aocowot  &om  tibe  oid  wgitiuga,  fh<wi 
fose^  when  Joacphua,  im  oid^  te  Tnaintain  hk  w^boBj  ¥Bt#- 
mdale  apmictt  tbtt  tiie  Hjlcaoa  were  He  Jewi^  <aaKvta  tlMi# 
Manetho  did  not  deriye  tUs  namttre  fiom  genuine  masim^ 
eoBOBtm^  bat  tbsfc  he  otdyreiatea  imxedSibfe  fabfes)  and  dip 
oknea  beaiSea  liiafc  Maaetho  kfaoseif  gtaiitad  the  imeflitMalf- 
a£  his  aoeotDd4  when  lie  la ji%  he  wffl  now  wiite  wkrt-  ia  mov- 
tioned  m  the  UmdUian-  ef  liMr  Jews — ypa^irw  «fr  /mft  wrj^wa 
fM&  ^ry^fifm,  wtn  fw  lovMsr— -(to  write  ISke  myflideal  aiMl 
Iggendai'^  aoeoonts  concemii^  Mie  J^awa},  Aia  k  etdjp  ene 
more  of  the  forced  and  mgenions  aconaatioiia  of  w^dk  "hsm 
ctairtravwnal  work  ia  composed.  The  words  of  MaaeilK^  ae 
fkej  aro  octsnt,  aowhere  aappoit  tlm  asaeition  of  ^Paeepl^ 
eKOBpt  the  lul>  wlncb  are  t^  Ais  pinpert :— Xrymn  Vort  r^ 

i»  fUBK^  #2r  Tovro  t^'  ycvof,  funfi9ij  .reffvo/m  oA  irposfjjtipfwBw 

Mfniji^Jf  usaUihtA  a  priest  who  loim^d  th^  poBij^iti^ 
i|H»,  a  Heliopolitan  by  race,  nataied  Qsarsiph,  when  he  yr^ 
orem  to  tins  nation  'from  tlie  service  of  tbe  god  Osiris^^ 
BeikipQtHy  roeeiTed  a  ehange  of  name,  and' was  called  Mosesl. 
This  ooastaina  the  heneet  aclmowiedgment  of  Mand^o  tl# 
1^  saeiffiBt  saazees  whence  hedemed  his  inibrmation  neilj^ 
mcntian.  the  Jhot  nor  JKbseBf  whidi  is  confinned  by  his  own 
nanafcm.  nierefore  it  was  only  a  Xe/i^ficMK  (trad^on),  S^ 
w;ere  not  indeed  a  ^Ba>6fkafw  (meze  tabl^,  as  Josephus  acfcts^ 
which  applied  that  accounts  the  Jeanr*  ManeHio  ^d^fitty" 
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:did  not  intend  to  say  more.  The  account  of  the  banishment 
.of  the  Lepers  bears  eiactlj  the  same  stamp  as  the  earlier 
account  of  the  banishment  of  the  Hyksos,  and  even  an  en- 
tirely superficial  critical  examination  would  only  lead  us  to  con- 
^ude,  from  the  mention  in  both  accounts  of  the  city  of  Abaris 
(which  at  Manetho's  time  had  long  since  passed  out  of  remem- 
Iwanee),  that  he  made  use  of  the  same  ancient  authorities  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  reproaches 
of  Josephus,  Manetho  rather  deserves  all  our  gratitude  for 
so  strictly  abstaining  from  introducing  his  own  views,  how- 
ever correct  they  may  have  been,  into  the  long-approved 
historical  relations.  He  leaves  the  decision  in  the  hands 
of  his  readers.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  now  make 
ours  upon  good  grounds,  not  depending  upon  his  opinions, 
but  upon  the  documentary  evidence  he  lays  before  us,  to 
the  effect,  namely,  that  the  identity  of  the  two  occurrences, 
recognised  even  before  the  time  of  Manetho,  must  actually 
be  accepted. 

Joisephus,  however,  is  equally  groundless  and  frivolous  in 
his  reproach  to  the  Egyptian  historian,  when  he  asserts  that 
he  has  only  of  his  own  accord  inserted  the  king  here,  under 
whom  he  places  the  event — *Afi€VQ<JHv  tiinrotijo-aff  tfipSXifwv 
fiaaikea — (Having  inserted  Amenophis  as  king),  and  that  he 
has  not  therefore  ventured  to  assign  a  iked  number  of 
years  to  his  reign.  As  Josephus  before  made  a  great 
confrision  between  the  kings  'Afjuoa-iS  and  TeBfiwciSy  and  since 
here  also,  he  has  not  remarked,  that  he  has  named  the  same 
king  once  before  in  a  former  extract  (c.  15)  in  his  right 
place,  and  ascribed  to  him  the  correct  nineteen  years  and 
six  months  as  the  period  of  his  reign,  the  r^roach  is  at  once 
removed  from  the  Egyptian  historian,  and  falls  back  upon 
himself. 

Let  us  now  see  what  place  in  the  Egyptian  annals  is 
assigned  to  the  King  of  the  Exodus.  Here  again  we^  are 
first  referred  to  Josephus.  We  shall  investigate  in  its  proper 
place  more  minutely,  how  far  he  had  the  true  account  of 

2t 
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Manetho  before  him,  or  only  exixacts  from  it.  But  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  firom  a  cursory  compaiiflon  of  liis  extracts, 
which  are  partly  given  verbatim,  and  partly  summarily,  that 
in  the  two  principal  paasages  upon  this  portion  of  E^^tian 
history,  he  had  two  different  authorities  before  him,  who,  in 
the  writing  of  the  names,  and  in  certain  details,  somewhat 
differ  from  one  another,  and  thence  caused  no  little  oon- 
fusion  to  the  inconsiderate  critic. 

If  we  now  pkce  these  two  authorities  of  Josephus  besnle 
one  another,  and  compare  with  them  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  lists  of  Afidcanus  and  of  the  monumentSy>wB 
obtain  the  following  general  view.     (See  next  page.) 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  that  the  last  colunm, 
that  of  the  monuments,  is  authentically  determined,  became 
it  is  entirely  borrowed  from  several  monumBntal  catalogues, 
and  taking  it  in  details,  the  testimony  of  numerous  con- 
temporaneous monuments  puts  it  beyond  a  Bhadow  of 
doubt.  The  lists  of  the  authors  may  therefore -be  judgeH 
with  the  greatest  safety,  according  as  they  agree  with  it, 
but  not  the  reverse.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  the  first  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  either  one  has  been  h)st  between  tke 
first  and  second  names,  or  the  second  and  third  names  axe 
incorrectly  anticipated,  since  they  should  have  come  afHser 
the  fourth.  The  nu^ibers  pkced  beside  the  reigns  leave  no 
doubt  of  this.  The  last  of  the  two  mistakes  has  evidently 
been  committed  by  Africanus  with  regard  to  the  ^Ajuvat^M ; 
therefore,  in  the  comparative  columns,  the  same  has  also 
been  assumed  to  belong  to  Josephus.  ^Furthermore,  we 
read  in  the  text  of  Josephus,  chap.  15,  Sci^cMris  tcoi  'Pa^mn^s 
(Sethosis  and  ^Barneses),  but  we  learn  from  the  contecct, 
and  chap.  26,  that  we  ought  to  read  6  jool  (who  is  aJbo). 
In  the  second  authority  of  Josephus,  the  additiqn  6  #c«i 
^Pafifo'arfv  (who  is  filso  Eamesos),  is  entirely  wanting,  whick 
iS'  im^oubt^dly  correct,  since  neither  the  names  of  theae 
two,  or  any  other  kings,  are  seen  in  connection  on  the 
imonumenits. .  The  mistaken  connection  appears  to  have  been 
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occasioned  by  the  confusion  that  existed  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  in  the  ideas  of  the  people,  fibout  tiiese  two  kings ; 
TchereaSj  the  surname  of  the  second  Eamaes,  Mia/Afuw,  is 

evidently  founded  on  the  constant  addition  of  v^  (1  ^^ 

Miamunf  on  the  monuments  of  this  king. 

Without  entering  into  further  details,  it  is  now  undeniably 
evident  from  the  -same  comparative  list,  that  *Aiuva<l>iSf  or 
Mcvoi^if ,  the  third  king  of  the  second  authority  of  Josephus, 
to  whom  the  banishment  of  the  Lepers  was  ascribed,  is  no 
other  than  the  corresponding  *Afi«v4J>Brfs,  with  20  years,  and 
the  'NI€v(<I}3tis  (Menephihd)  of  the  monuments ;  lastly,  no  other 
than  the  anticipated  'Aftcyco^is,  with  19  years  and  6  months 
of  the  first  authority  of  Josephus,  the  son  oVapikeo-otjs  Muififwv^ 
with  66  years  2  months,  u  e,  of  Bamses-Miamun,  whos^ 
sixty-second  year  appears  upon  the  monuments.  The  Kii^ 
of  the  Exodus  therefore  belongs,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
accounts,  to -the  19th  Manethonic  Dynasty,  and  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  any  longer  to  admit  the  opinion  of  those  who 
believed  him  to  belong  to.  the  previous  18th  Dynasty^.  It 
is  true  that  in  this  Dynasty  we  find  three  different  kings 
named  Amenophis^  which  caused  the  confuision  with  the 
similarly  sounding  name  MenephtkeSj  but  none  of  them  have 
a  Eamses  for  a  father,  and  a  Sethos  for  a  son  and  grand- 
father; for  the  two  last  names  never  appear  in  the  18th 
Dynasty. 

We  find,. indeed,  a  king  of  the  18th  Dynasty  men- 
tioned in  the  Manethonic  relation  in  Josephus,  viz.  King 
Horus.  But  this  incidental  quotation  contains  sq  much  the 
more  an  impartial  and  convincing  proof^  that  the  king  with 
whom  we  are  concerned,  belonged  to  the  19th  Dynasiy,  and 
that  the  whde  account  was  taken  from  an  Ancient  authority, 
to  whom  the  same  chronological  connection  was  perfectly 
well  known.  •  It  is  said,  namely/ that  Amenophis  desired  to 

'  Bansen.    Aegypten,  .  Bd.  i.  p.  227.   (Tr.  vol.  1.  p.  184.)    But  com- 
pare Bd.1ii.  p.  109,  where  this  opiaioH  appears  to  be  already  modiflecU 
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become  a  beholder  of  the  gods,  like  one  of  his  ancestors,  JKing 
JSorus.  Now  this  notice  is  in  itself  remarkftble,  and  testifies 
its « genuine  character,  since  King  Horos  is  not  otherwise 
known  to  us  through  the  popular  tradition,  probably  because 
he,  like  most  of  the  others,  had  left  no  monuments  behind 
him  which  had  attracted  any  particular  notice  in  Memphis. 
But  with  regard  to  the  time  of  his  reign,  it  is  apparent  that 
he  was  certainly  a  predecessor,  i^mely,  the  fourth  of  Me- 
nephthes,  but  a  successor  of  all  the  three  Amenophises  of  the 
18th  Dynasty,  which  he  terminated. 

It  is  of  minor  importance  that,  according  to  Diodorus 
(34, 1),  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  is  connected  with  the 
emigration  of  Danaus  to  Greece,  and  that  this  also  is 
placed,  according  to  the  Egyptian  tradition  at  least,  in  the 
l^th  Dynasty.  But  we  thereby  see  that  the  Egyptian  tra- 
<[ition  with  regard  to  dates  did  not  deviate  much,  even  when 
it  was  connected  with  foreign  elements. 

If  we  now  compare  the  clear  Egyptian  statements  that  we 
have  cited,  concerning  the  period  of  the  Exodus  with  what  is 
said  about  it  by  the  later,  particularly  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian chronologists,  it  would  be  diflBicult  to  comprehend  why 
they  differed  so  exceedingly,  if  we  did  not  find  the  funda- 
mental  error  fully  explained  in  the  writings  of  Josephus 
against  Apion,  where  he  asserts  that  the  Jews  were  no  other 
than  the  Hyksos.  The  perfectly  untenable  grounds  for  this 
opinion,  which,  nevertheless,,  has  been  shared  even  by  some 
modem  schohurs,  although  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  entirely 
'<^0ntradictory  to  it,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details,  may 
)be  gathered  from  Josephus  himself,  since  a  refutation  of 
jthem  here  would  be  superfluous.  But  Josephus  was  by  no 
means  the  first  who  started  this  opinion.  It  was  already 
held  by  Ptolemy  Mbkdbsitts^  aud  Apiok^,  perhaps  even 

^  Tatian.  Paraen  ad  Grtec.  p.  129  (Ozon).  Clemens  Aler.  Strcm.  i. 
21,  p.  138.    Justin  Martyr  ad  Grsec.  p.  10,  E. 

*  Justin  Marty n  Afrlcanus  in  Eusebius.  Prop,  Evanff,  x.  10. 
Clemens  Alex. 
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by  EOLSMOH^.  From  tfais^  also,  originates  the  oibermisun- 
dantanding,  thst  iii  was  not,  lhfitkmo9i»,.hviii.Amnu^  tka  firsts 
king  of  the  IffthSjnasfy,  who  dcova  awa^  the  Hyksoa;.  and 
thecefore  in.  loaephus'  1^  name  Te^mns  is.  inserted  in  plaee 
of  "kfmtrtsi  and.  in.  SyneeUus^  both  xiaanesappefls  united:  a» 
"Aftmtnt  6  Wt  T^'^f^MMSf^^Amosis^  who  is  also  TetfamoHis}!.  The 
reason,  of  this.  Qenfasio&  lay  simply  in  this^  that  Amosiff  is* 
found  placed  1^  Mknei^  at  the  head  of.  the  I^manfy  mchich' 
inuaediately  fottow^tibLeDynnstiea  of  th^OSyhsos;:  heninat, 
therefore,  have  driven  away  tibe.  H^hsos^.  who  by  them  sre 
nndentaod  to  be:the  Jews^ 

We  find  »  di(ffesent<opinioik.in  EvSBBinSi  In  his  MeuieF- 
thonie  list^,  beside  King  Ghenehtres^  theiefime  in  the  middle 
between  the  true.  Sxodus  of  tiae  Hykaos^  and  that  of  the 
laraelites,  he  writes*  as*  fellows  :t — lOBn^^  Tovn>v  Miwdr^  njs'  «^ 

Alyvinxv  mptiai   rem  ^IiwdoiW  ^y^cnnro — (Dtuing   this  iBlgll; 
Moses  conducted  the  journey  of  the  J^ws  out/ of.  ]%ypit). 
But  i^e  reason  &r  this  deviation  from  the  usual  statements 
(xmoeming;  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus >does  not  here. He  in 
the  name,,  whi^  perhaps  Eusehdus  had  found  scmiewhere 
mis-stated,  but  in  his  assumption  (to.  which  we  shaQafbee^ 
wacds.  return)  tiist  the  first  year,  of  Abraham  was.  also  the. 
first  yeac  of  the  l^h  Manetfaonie  Bynasi^..    Ha  ddy 
oounted,  aa  he  himself'  states,  75  i  years^  from  this,  year  to 
Abraham's; removal  to  Haran,  and  then  the  4BQ  yearai  of 
bondage  in.  Egypt.    Sy  that  means  he  obtained  the  yeaos  of 
thalkodufi  of  Moses  from Egyptu    Thishapp^iad,  acosTd* 
ing  to  his  Egyptian,  list,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  GJtendiere^p 
<^nasqiieajtiy,  in  his;  anxials^  he  entered  the: Exodus  under. 
tfaisMng;. 

TKeimost.fabulousTeeitalof  theEzoduffis  in  LyesmaehuS} 
who/apgeamto  have;written about the.time of  Chiist's.biitii^ 

^  G^mfMoeihepasaageaof  Justinraodjli^ieamiiv 

2  Contra,  Ap.  i.  15.  *  p.  68,  B;  1S3,  Bl 

^.EuselK.Aniioii.  Canon,  ToL  ii.  p,  10&    AiicheSi. 

'  According  to  Gen.  xU.  4, 
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shortfy' before  Apion.  It  is  not;  Itorefore,  wax<ii  while  to^ 
in^^eeiigatecwfaetiifir  the  name  of  the  Eing  Bdeohone^  inifhose 
mign  ha  mai:e9  Mo8e&  depart,  wbs  axbitmriiy  imagined;  or 
whether  iti  axagiimted  in.  some  greait  misnnderatuidingi  His 
xomoooa  afipeflocB,  howerar;  to<hay0  firand  aooeptanoe^  since 
we* again meet^w^the fahle of  LjvimaohiBi- in IMtns^j  with 
some  new  and  adiil^nal  &ctBi  Taoita»  sqrs,  that  according 
to  soBie  the  Jewe  wandered  to  Faiesiine  during  the  reign  of 
Los,,  li^  b|^  HieroeolynmB  asd  Jndah ;  according  to  cf^ets, 
ihef.yrore  descendaats  of  the  Ethiopians^  and  departed  during 
the  T&ga  of  King  Oephens ;  but  most  people  said,  tktt  at  ikie 
biee&ing'  out-  of  a  plague,'  King  Boeehoris  had  cleared  iiie 
land.of  them,  according  to  the  sentence  of  an:  oracle.* 

But  Josephus  ha»  rendered  thenarantiye' of  LjBinnehus- 
still  more  confiised,  and  by  that  meanv  has-  aido  led;  astraj 
later  scholars.  He  relates,  namely,  as  follows^  in  the  second 
book  of  his  controversy  with  Apion :  ^Manetho  says  that 
tlie  Jews  wandered  out  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tethmom^ 
393' years  before  the  flight  of  Danans  to  Argos ;  butLysi- 
machus  makes  it  under  King  Boeohoris^  that  isy  1700  yeais 
ago;  Melon  and  others ^  make  it.  as  it  seems  best  to  them ; 
but  Apion,  the  one  most  to  be  depended  upen  of  all  of  them, 
plaoed  the  Bxodus^  exactly  in  the  seventh  Ol^mpiady  andin  the 
first  yjear  al'\%  in  which,  a»  he  says,  liie  PhcBnioians  founded 
Carthage." 

K  was  impesidble  that  Jbsephus  could  place  *Booohori9 1700 
years  before  his  own  time,  for  that  would  make  him  neariy 
cotemporary  with  the  first  kings  of  the  Egyptian  sueoesnon, 
whose  names  he'  dtes^  without,  however,  mentbning  a*  Boo* 
choiis  among  1±tem«  This  king  lived,  rather,  according  to 
Manetho,  about  750,  and  not  about  1650  before  Christi  If^ 
ftirdiermore,  it  is  asserted  l^at  Apien  placed  Hie  Exodus  at* 
l^e  Olympiad  7;  1*,  namely,.  b.o.  752,  that  is  most  decidedly 
contradicted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  Africanus,  in  passages  above  referred'  to,  who,  on  the 

»  Hist:  ▼;  2. 
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oontraiy,  agree  in  relating  that  Apion  followed  Ptolemj 
Mendesiusy  and  placed  the  Exodus  under  Amosis,  i^erefore 
about  1650  years  before  Christ.  It  is  evident  that  Josephua 
has  here  in  his  careless  way  confused  the  authora  and  the 
numbers  with  one  another.  He  meapt  to  say,  or  ought  to 
have  said,  that  Manetho  fixed  the  Exodus  (not  of  the  Jews^ 
indeed,  but  of  the  Hyksos)  893  years  before  Danana,  u  e. 
1700  years  before  Josephus,  and  Lysimachus  fixed  it,  during 
the  reign  of  Bocchoris*  The  fabulous  narrator,  Lysimachus, 
could  hardly  have  aflSxed  any  statement  of  time  to  the  name 
of  Bocchoris,  or  he  would  certainly  have  discovered  his  error ; 
but  Apion,  the  grammatist  and  hyper-critic,  had  probably 
subjected  the  opinion  of  Lysimachus  to  his  own  critical  ex- 
amination, and  reckoned  that  if  he  assumed  Bocchoris  to  be 
the  king  under  whom  the  Exodus  was  made,  he  must  intend 
to  fix  his  date  at  Olympiad  7.  1.  At  any  rate  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Olympiad  calculation  belonged  to  LysimachnSy 
and  the  1700  years  to  the  Manethonic  statement.  The  latter 
point  might  be  remedied  if  we  could  place  the  words  Tovrcim 
Tp^  crttv  x'^^^  arroKoaimv  (That  is  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred years)  after  Aaraoi)  <l>vyijs  (The  flight  of  the  Danai).  But 
we  should  certainly  be  wrong  to  change  the  number  1700, 
as  Bockh^  has  done,  into  700 ;  or  with  Ewald^  and  Bunsen', 
to  accuse  Apion  of  the  confusion  of  which  Josephus  alone  is 
guilty. 

If  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  place  the  Exodus  of  Moses, 
regarding  it  from  the  Egyptim  point  of  view— which  haa 
been  singularly  misunderstood  by  all  the  ancient  and  modem 
authors  we  have  mentioned — ^under  any  other  Pharaoh  than 
Mehephthss,.  the  son  of  the  great  Bamses,  in  the  IDtii 
Dynasty,  nothing  remains  to  the  opponents  of  this  view 
than  to  attack  the  truth  of  this  statement  from  the  standing 
point  of  the  Hebrew  authorities,  and  to  show  that  there  are 

'  Manetho,  p.  192,  325. 

*  Geach,  Isr,  iL  p.  69. 

'  AegypteUf  I  p.  127,  234.    (Tr.  vol  L  p.  91.) 
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irrefutable  grotinds  in  the  JUbiaic  accou&ts  whicH  prove  the 
Msity  of  the  Egyptian  annals.  But,  upon  a  closer  considera* 
tiony  this  is  so  little  the  case  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Hebrew  account  confirms  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner 
the  Manethonic  disposal  of  this  event  in  the  Egyptian  his- 
tory. 

There  are  certainly  very  few  features  in  the  Mosaic  ac* 
count  of  the  Exodus  from  which  we  could  obtain  in  a  direct 
manner  any  information  about  the  condition  of  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  Whatever  •  Egyptian  manners  and 
customs  are  occasionally  mentioned,  are  generally  little  cha- 
racteristic of  any  particular  epoch  of  time ;  greater  events, 
such  as  wars,  change  of  government,  the  erection  of  famous 
buildings,  are  still  less  mentioned,  everything  is  so  exclu- 
sively apprehended  and  rendered  in  an  Israelitish  point  of 
view.  The  great  change  which  wa^  introduced  by  Joseph  in 
the  agrarian  condition  of  the  country  is  almost  the  only  ex- 
ception made  here,  because  it  happens  to  be  so  closely  con- 
nected with  him  personally.  Farther  on  we  shall  consider 
the  historical  inferences  which  may  be  founded  upon  it  con- 
cerning the  time  of  Joseph.  The  complete  absence  of  Egyp- 
tian proper  names,  which  might  so  frequently  be  opportunely 
mentioned,  is  particularly  striking.  Neither  the  name  of 
the  Pharaoh  in  whose  reign  Abraham  came  into  Egypt,  nor 
he  of  whom  Joseph  was  the  minister,  nor,  finally,  the  one  in 
whose  house  Moses  was  brought  up,  or  his  successor,  in 
whose  reign,  he  left  Egypt,  are  mentioned.  This  undoubtedly 
i^ows  a  total  indifference  about  chronological  points  of  imion 
far  the  special  history  of  the  Israelites  of  those  times,  which 
is  remarkably  opposed  to  the  very  exact  dates,  apparently 
avoiding  all  bre^s,  from  which  our  current  chronology  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  summed  up. 

*  Only  a  few  geographical  names  of  Egyptian  towns  and  lo- 
calities enable  us  to  contemplate,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the 
theatre  of  that  great  event.  But  there  are  two  among  them 
of  peculiar  importance  to  us  here,  because  they  also  throw  a 
light  which  was  much  needed  upon  Egyptifui  relations  of 
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time,  and  interpvet  in  a  lemai^able  manner  anndxy  aceomitB- 
of  the  old  aoi^ors. 

It  is  said  in  Exodus  i.  2 :  ^^  Thevefoie  they*  did  seir  over* 
them  taskmastera-.to  afflict  them  with  liieir  bmi^CEns.  imd 
the|r  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,  PitiiomandSauBseS'." 
The  Hebrew  name  of  the  latter  town  is  DDt31?*n,  and'  is< 
therefose  exaetLy  the  same  as  that  of  King  Bamuaia  hieing 

glyphics,  m  »  I.    Now  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this. 

king's  name. was  given  to  a  town  before  any*  King  Hames 
had  reigned:    We  oould  not,  tberefoocBy.  on  aocouni»  o£  itb 
name,  place  the  building  of.  this  town  earHer  than  under  tiw. 
19i^  Manethonic  Dynasty^  beeaus&this  dynastic  nama  firsfe. 
appears  here. 

It  seema  to  me^  that>  we  may  now  point  out  the  Ina- 
torical  relation  of  this  town  Ramses,  with  a  particailar  King; 
BatMeSy.  among  the  many  kings  of  that  name.  We  shall^. 
then,  for  the  first  time,  leaam  the  full  significancy  o£  tii»} 
passage.  But  it  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  tot  exr- 
amine  more  closely  the  geographical  conditions  at  thatvtime: 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  formed  the  boundary^  betweoL 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  was.  therefore  the  theatre  of  th& 
Exodus* 

Since  the  Israelites  departed  from  Samses,  thistown;must 
have  been,  their  central  point  and  place  of.  meaning..  Aor 
cording  to  Manetho,  the  lepers^  as  the  Hyksos  before  them^ 
were  finally  driven  out  of  Abans.  We  mig^t  therofoie.bet 
inolined  at  first  to  consider  these  two  towns  asonaand^tha 
same.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  an  old  abbreviator  ti£ 
Eosebius^,  who  says  of  Jacob :  rni-  vapoum  iv  r^  'R^'o^  t;^» 
irakoi  *Apapiff  iaaXoiifici7r~K'^^  ^^  sojoums  in  Bamsea^  whieh. 
was  formerly  called  Abare).  Many  scholars  are  of  the  same' 
c^inion^ ;  Boziere^  also,  the  great  traveller,  but.  wha  seldom 

1 '  Anecd.  greeceh .  IBma^  ed.  Crainer,  vol.  ii  p..  174. 
2  They  are  cited  by  Gesenius,     TJiescutr,  ling,  hehr.  p.  1297. 
^  De  ta  giooraphie  comparee  et  de  Canden  itat  des  cdies  de  la  mer 
rovge^  in  the  ieBcriptionrm  VEg^  ed.  Fteiekoucke,  vol.  vi'.  p,  316; 
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bits  on  bfae  right  point,  places-  Abaris  in  the  spot  wbere  we 
at  least:  belieye  we  ought  to  plaee  Eamfles ;  and  i^e  same 
opinion^  although  g^ven  with  hesitation,,  is  found,  even  in  the 
masterly  researches,  of  iD'Anvillet^.  It  ia  still  more,  extras 
ordinary  that:  Ewald^  holds  Abans  to  be  Baal  Zephon^  and 
therefore  seeks  it  ia  the  immediate  neighbonihood  of  the 
Eed.Sea. 

The  situation;  of  the  town  of  AJ)aris  can  only  be  decidiBd 
by  the  accounts  of  Manetho;  for  all  other  authors,  who 
mention  this  town,  refer  to  the  same  passages  in. the  work 
oi  Manetho,  which  we  find  most  fuUy  communicated,  by 
Josephus^.  The  first  mention  of  the  town  occurred  in  the 
account,  of  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  who  entered  the 
country  from  Syria  about  2100  years  before  Christ,  and 
governed  it  for  many  centuries.  The  easy  success  of  this 
invasion,  owing  to  the  hitherto  unfortified  state  of  the 
efistem  boimdary,  immediately  directed  the  attention,  of 
Salatis,  the  fio^st  king  of  the  Hyksos,  to  the  necessity  of 
closing  the.  gate,  which  had  stood*  open  to  tiiem,  aj^Kinst. 
every  future  invader.  He  therefore  did  not  delay,,  as 
Manetho  relates*,. to  make  use  of  his  experi^ice:  "He  re- 
sided in  Memphis,  collected  tribute  from  the  Upper  and 
Lower  cDunfcry,  and  left  garrisona  in  l^e  most  suitable 
places.  But  he  fortified  the  eastern  boundaries^. especially,, 
as  a  preeaution  against  the  Assyrians,  who  were  at  that 
time  very  powerful,  and  who  might  afberwaxds  be  •  desirons 
like  them  to  ini^e  the  same  kingdom..  ISow  he  found;  a 
town  particularly  suitable  for  his  purpose,  situated,  to  the 
east  of  the  iBubastic  wnn  in  the  Sethroitic  Nome;. and,. ac* 
cording,  to  the  old  tradition  of  the  gods^  it.  was  named 
Ababis^  This^  he  built  up  and  fortified,  with  strong  walls, 
and  placed  as  a  guard  within:  a  garrison  of  240,000  armed, 
men.  Thither  he*  came,  in  the  summer  season,  partly  on 
account  of  the  harvest  and  to  issue  the  pay,  partly  in  order: 

*  Memoires  surf  Eg,  p.,126,  *  Ge98h..(L.V».l8r,  ii.  p.  63. 

'  C,  ApioD.  i.  14, 2&I  *•  Joseph,  &  Ap.i.  14. 
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to  practise  the  garrison  diligently  in  arms  to  tie  terror  of 
the  foreigners."  But  when  at  the  termination  of  the  rule 
of  the  Hyksos,  in  the  reign  of  Misphragmuthosis,  these 
hereditary  enemies  were  driven  back  out  of  the  whole 
country,  "  the  king  finally  enclosed  them  in  that  place  called 
Abaris.  It  was  10,000  arura  in  extent,  and  (according  to 
Manetho)  the  Hyksos  surrounded  it  with  a  great  and  strong 
wall."  Since  he  could  not  capture  them  by  a  siege,  he 
came  to  an  agreement  with  them,  and  permitted  them  to  de- 
part with  all  their  property  to  Syria. 

Abaris  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  at  the  Exodus  of  the 
lepers,  as  we  have  seen  above.  It  is  here  called  an  old  Typhonio 
town,  which  had  been  uninhabited  since  the  departure  of 
the  Hyksos,  and  was  given  up  to  the  unclean  after  they  were 
delivered  from  their  oppression.  But  they  fortify  it  agaia^ 
call  the  Hyksos  from  Jerusalem  to  their  assistance,  and 
from  this  firm  point  for  many  years  maintain  the  upper 
hand  over  the  feeble  king,  until  he,  with  the  aid  of  an 
Ethiopian  army,  drove  them  back  to  the  borders  of  Syria. 

In  these  accounts  there  is  an  explicit  statement  about  the 
geographical  situation  of  Abaris,  which  determines  it  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  Sethroitic  Nome.  For  it  has  been  long 
acknowledged  that  we  should  read  it  so,  instead  of  the  Saitic 
ITome,  as  it  is  in  our  present  text.  This  is  also  shown  by 
the  reading  of  Eusebius,  which,  indeed,  is  still  incorrectly 
written  in  the  Armenian  translation^,  but  evidently  purports 
to  say,  in  nomo  Methraite  in  place  of  Sethraite,  and  by  many 
other  passages  in  which  this  town,  though  without  a  name, 
is  mentioned  by  Manetho,  and  is  placed  in  the  Sethroitic 
Nome*.  But  even  if  this  correct  reading  had  not  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  others,  we  must  still  have  rejected  the  Saitic 
Nome,  because  this  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Delta,  while  Abaris  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  east  of  the 
Bubastic  arm  of  the  Nile. 

'  Euseb.  ChroH,  in  Aucber.  vol.  i.  p.  324, 
^  Africaniu  in  Syncellus,  p.  61,  B,  &c« 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  general  situation  of  the 
Sethroitic  Nome,  from  the  statements  of  Strabo^,  and  of 
Ptolemy^,  who  was  bom  in  Egypt.  It  lay  eastward  along 
the  northern  part  of  the  Bubaatic,  or  Pelusic  arm  of  the 
Wile.  Its  capital  was  Heracleopolis  Parva,  and  Pelusium, 
from  its  position,  must  also  have  belonged  to  this  !N'ome, 
although  this  is  neyer  expressly  said.  Abaris  must  accord- 
ingly be  situated  there. 

The  object  also  which  was  to  have  been  gained,  by  the 
original  founding  of  Abaris,  directs  us  to  this. province,  and 
to  its  most  north-eastern  portion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pelusiiun.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  boundary  fortificaHon  against 
Syria.  In  all  times,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  there  was  only 
one  military  entrance  from  that  country.  The  road  led  from 
Gkkza,  along  the  sea-coast  by  Baphia  (Befah),  Ehinokolura 
(El  Arisch),  Mons  Casius,  along  the  Lake  of  Serbon,  to 
Pelusium,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  Nile.  This  part  of  the  Nile,  which  extended  far  out 
towards  the  east,  was  the  first  within  reach;  therefore, 
although  the  destination  of  most  travellers  lay  considerably 
to  the  south,  the  northern  circuitous  route  by  this  road 
was  rendered  necessary,  and  for  the  march  of  armies  indeed 
it  was  quite  unavoidable.  When  Sesostris  led  home  his  con- 
quering army  from  Asia,  he  returned  by  this  road.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus',  A&f^vcu,  ai  IifjkofKrat  (Daphni  of  Pelusium) 
was'  the  place  where  his  treacherous  brother  met  him ;  accord- 
ing to  Manetho*  and  Diodorus^,  it  was  Pelxtsittm  itself.  It 
is  said  that  from  this  place  the  same  Sesostris  fortified  the 
eastern  frontiers  as  far  as  Heh'opolis*.  Hither  Seth6s,  the 
priest  of  Ptha,  came  to  meet  Sanherib,  because,  as  Hierodotus^ 
adds,  **  here  was  the  entrance  into  Egypt."  In  this  neighbour- 
hood, at  the  Pelusaic  mouth,  below  Bubastia,  the  lonians 
and  Carians  brought  hither  by  Psammeticus  were  stationed 

•  p.  804.  «  iv.  5.  53.  »  u.  107. 

^  Jo8.  c.  Ap.  i.  15.  «  i.  57.  ^  Diodor.  l  57, 

'  Herod,  ii.  141. 
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imdoubtedfy  as  £rontifir  guards,  at  a  plaee  which  aftervrards 
bore  the  name  of  STpcnwcda^.  In  the  strong  town  of  '^^0'- 
simi,  Fbammenitiw  waited  for  Cambjses,  and  bjr  losing 
this  position,  lost  besides  all  Egypt  to  the  Persiaii  con- 
quered. In  later  times,  the  great  Macedonian  entered  by 
Belusium^.  In  Strabo's  time,  also,  Pelusium,  to  which  point 
aocordingix)  him  Phenida  extended^,  was  the  frontier  post  in 
the  direction  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  the  road  to  Egypt  led 
through  this  '^  inaccessible"  country,  not  only  from  Phenicia, 
but  also  from  the  Nabatain  Arabia^.  Amru  {Amr.  ehn  el  Aa) 
also  took  the  same  road  with  his  4000  Arabs,  when  hecon- 
quGfred  Egypt  from  the  side  of  Syria,  A.n.  039,  having  first 
^en  the  strong  town  of  Pelusium  by  a  thirty  days'. siege ; 
even  down  to  the  latest  times,  we  see  the  E^rptian  armies 
marching  to  and  from  Syria  by  this  road. 

It  appears  accordingly  undoubted  that  Ababis,  which 
during  the  time  of  the  Hyksos,  and  in  the  reign  of  Me- 
nephthes,  was  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  Pelusium  at 
a  later  period,  could  not  have  been  &r  removed  from  it  also 
in  point  of  situation.  To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  it  was  the  ancient  name  of  PELXTSirif.  According  to 
the  accounts  we  receive,  both  towns  were  of  considerable 
extent,  and  it  camiot  be  supposed  that  there  were  several  of 
such  a  description  in  that  neighbourhood.  No  proof  is 
required  to  show  that  Tbjkoua-tov  was  not,  as  the  Greeks 
imagined,  formed  from  fn/Xos,  although  the  Arabs  in  their 
translation  of  Tineh — i,  e.  Lutetia — accepted  the  quibble.  It 
is  much  more  probably  referred  to  the  Philistine  name  Pe- 
listim,  which  is  already  proved  in  the  above-mentioned  tradi- 
tion of  its  heros  eponymos  Uakaumvosy  or  UffKowrmi,  We 
nrast,  therefore,  explain  Pelusium  by  "  Philistine"  or  "  Pa- 
lestine-tovm.' '    It  appears  to  me  that  Ewald'  has  successfully 

^  Herod,  ii  154.    Compare  Diod.  i.  67. 

2  Herod,  iii.  10,  11.  »  Diod.  xviL  48.    Arrian.  iii.  1. 

♦  Strab.  p.  756,  760,  781.  »  p.  803, 

«  Oesoh.  ^  Volhes  Isr.  i.  p.  451.— trm,  Abarim,  ia  aiflo  a  Pales- 
tinian name.  Numb,  xxvii.  12 ;  Dent,  xxxii.  47,  49,  &c 


alrtiibiited  a  aimilar  origin  to  the  name  of  tlie  town^AjStt/Ms^,, 
as  ihe  *^  town  of  ^.Sebrev>Sy^  of  the  jibarim.  A  peculiar 
biatoiical  epoch  may,  perhaps,  be  indicated  in  this  change  in 
the  name.  Ewald's  searching  investigations  concerning  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  have  demonstrated  that  the  term 
Hebrew  nation  had  originally  a  far  more  comprehensive 
aignifi cation  tiian  has  been  hitherto  commonly  accepted.  It 
comprised  the  most  south-westerly  Semitic  tribes^,  and  ex- 
tended to  the,  gates  of  Egypt,  therefore  as  Deut  as  our  frontier 
itown.  But  we  afterwards  find  in  these  very  same  countries 
.the  immigrated  race  of  the  Fhilistinss,  who  had  driven  back 
the  Hebrews  from  that  spot.  Ewald^  does  not  place  this 
change  before  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Therefore,  if  our 
i^wn  had  formierly  been  an  advanced  frontier-post  in  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews,  and  afterwards  in  the  land  of  the 
JPhilistines,.and  was  undoubtedly  each  time  filled  with  a  large 
Semitic  populatiooo,  it  may  have  exchanged  its  earlier  name 
"Adapts,  Hebrew  town,  for  the  later  Ibikowrtov^  Philistine- 
town. 

Abaris  has  frequently  been  identified  with  Heroon- 
polis,  by  D'Anville*,  lircher^,  ChampoUion^,  Gesenius^, 
Jomsrd^,  and  others.  The  only  apparent  jceason  which  is 
cited  for  this  opinion  is,  that  Stephanius,  of  Byzantium, 
quotes  the  otherwise  unauthenticated  tradition,  that  Typhon 
.was  struck  with  lightning  at  Heroonpolis ;  and  that  Manetbo 
called  Abaris,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  a  Typhonic 
town^.  This  comparison  does  not  at  all  overbalance  the 
distiact  geographical  statement  of  Manetho,  that  Abaris 
was  situated  in  the  Sethroitic  Nome,  to  which  Heroonpolis, 

^  The  fluppotttion  of  Larcher  in  Herd.  tviiL  p.  62;  ChaippoUioD, 
rEg.  sous  les  Phar.  ii.  p.  91;  and  Gesenius,  thes.  I  hebr,  p.  1297,  that 
AHapis  is  connected  by  Its  sound  with  *Hp<D  (see  below  on  Heroonpolis^ 
has  not  even  a  semblance  in  itself,  even  if  it  were  geographically 
admissible. 

2  3d.  i.  p.  328.  ^  Gesch.  Isr.  Bd.  i.  p.  290,  291. 

"*  Jlf^in.  sur  rEg.  p.  124.  *  H6^)d.  t.  viii.  p.  62,  429. 

*  r Eg.  Mir  ka  JPhar.  t.  ii.  p.  90.  '  Tkes.  I.  hebr.  p.  1297. 

'  In  his  map  of  the  Dalta.  '  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  26. 
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.fts  we  shall  see,  could  not  belong.  That  tradition,  indeed, 
seems  only  to  be  founded  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  Ste- 
phanus;  namely,  upon  the  unauthentic  information  that 
'Hp©  was  also  called  AifAos,  Greek  tradition^,  namely,  c(Hi- 
nected  Al/xos  (not  a  town,  however,  but  the  Thracian  moun- 
tains), as  it  did  other  mountains,  with  Typhon,  and  probably, 
only  on  account  of  its  name,  imagined  that  it  was  here  he 
was  killed,  and  shed  his  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  tradition  about  Typhon  refers  us 
again  to  the  idea  that  Abaris  was  the  most  ancient  name  of 
Felusium.  Typhon  was  always  considered  as  the  particular 
god  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Asiatic  Hyksos.  The 
mythological  evidence  of  this  assertion,  which  is  far  from 
new,  does  not  belong  here.  But  this  was,  perhaps,  the 
reason  why  this  god,  according  to  tradition,  was  also  brought 
into  local  connection  with  that  important  point  on  the 
frontier,  the  only  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Osiris  froni 
the  land  of  Typhon.  Herodotus  related^,  probably,  there- 
fore, from  a  native  Egyptian  tradition,  that  it  was  there — 
namely,  in  the  Lake  of  Serbonis,  so  dangerous  to  all  tra- 
vellers, which  stretched  out  directly  from  Pelusium  eastwards, 
that  Typhon,  who  was  struck  by  lightning,  lay  chained ;  and 
others,  also,  make  him  fly  away  from  Jupiter  out  of  Syria,  as 
far  as  Pelusium'. 

But,  perhaps,  another  Typhonic  trace  may  still  be  referred 
to  Pelusium.  It  might  have  been  expected,  namely,  that  the 
town  of  Abaris,  or  Pelusium,  had,  besides  these  signs  which 
were  deduced  from  its  origin  or  from  its  population,  a  real 
Egyptian  name ;  still  more,  because  we  find  that  most  Egyp-^ 
tian  towns  had  a  double  name — ^the  popular  name  wUch 
usually  appears  in  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  writinjgs,  and  the 
sacred  name  derived  from  the  local  gods,  which  the  Gtreeks 
generally,  though  not  always,  retained  in  their  translationa. 
Jirj\ov<rtop  undoubtedly  answered  to  the  popular  name  of  the 

>  Apollodor.  i.  6,  3.  »  Herod,  iii.  5. 

•  ApoUon.  Bhod.  ii.  1215. 
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town.  The  sacred  name,  accordmg  to  report,  could  onlj  be 
derived  from  Typbon.  Now  we  find  tbe  Nome  to  wbieb 
Pelnsinm  belonged  always  called  2€^/>a>tn}S,  or  Sc^/m&i;^,  not 
'HpoucXfoYToX/n/s,  as  we  should  have  expected,  since  'Hpakkiavg 
9roXiS  is  cited  as  its  capital.  This  denomination  necessarily 
presupposes  a  town,  which  in  Ghreek  would  haye  been  Sc^/m^, 
2e^p<0,  2€Bpdtf.  Stephanus,  of  Byzantium,  also  mentions 
such  a  town,  and  calls  it  2tOpov.  Perhaps,  instead  of  read- 
ing ceepoM,  we  should  read,  with  Salmasius,  ceepoH^. 

It  is,  however,  extraordinary,  that  we  should  find  the  town 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  Nome,  only  once  mentioned.  But 
this  is  explained,  if  we  admit  that  the  denomination  of  the 
Nome  was  taken  from  the  sacred  name  of  a  town,  which 
.Was  imfamiliar  to  the  Greeks,  as  in  Aio?  wokis,  'HX/ov  iroXis, 
Uayhs  iroXts,  If  we  may  now  venture  to  admit,  that  the 
beginning  of  the  name  Sc^pco,  signified  the  god  Seth,  or  Set^ 
i.  e.  Typbon^,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  sacred 
name  of  the  Typhonic  town  Pelusium,  which  had  once  been 
of  greater  importance,  and  had  given  the  name  Sc^/xom^s  to 
the  Nome. 

The  only  reason  which  could  be  employed  against  Abaris 
and  Pelusium  being  identical  places,  and  which  is  really 
given  by  D'Anville  is,  that  it  would  have  been  mentioned  by 
Manetho.  But  this  reason  may  be  used  against  every  other 
town,  and  in  that  case  we  must  suppose  that  the  enormous 
town  had  afterwards  been  entirely  deserted,  and  that  no 
traces  of  its  ruins  remained,  which  is  more  than  improbable. 
It  is  more  likely  that  either  Manetho  did  not  know  himself 
to  what  modem  town  the  ancient  name  ought  to  be  applied, 
irliich  he  only  met  with  in  old  writings,  or  that  he  mentioned 
it  in  a  passage  which  Josephus  has  not  preserved.  For  Jose- 
pbus  himself  at  least  supposed,  that  by  Abaris,  Pelusium 
\ras  meant,  as  his  words  show  in  the  29th  chapter,  where  he. 

*  [This  reading  is  now  adopted  also  by  the  last  eminent  editor  of 
Stephanus,  Mein&e  (torn.  i.  p.  559).] 

"^  ^,  Set,  is  the  common  hieroglyphical  name  of  l^phon. 

2r 
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even  puts  the  last  name  in  the  moutii  of  Manetho:  rodnu^- 

ntm  yhp  aMs  ctpi^icfv  a>s  ^  vat9  rov  *Afi€v^ai^tos  rptoKOPra  fsvptdl^as 
?Xtty  dr  ]Xi^ov<rioir  vmpfriaCev — (Por,  on  the  eooittary,  he  said 
iiiat  the  son  of  Amenophis,  having  thirty  myriads,  advanced 
to  JMimum) — and  Ghairemon^  had  no  doubt  about  it,  ainoe 
he  does  not  name  Absri^  but  makes  the  lepers  maiBh  to 
Pelusium. 

ISkfw,  if  it  is  certain  that  Abaiis  was  the  ancient  name  for. 
Pelusium,  or  at  any  rate  -was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  town,  it  is  impossible  at  the  same  time  to  consider  it 
to.  be  Heroonpolis ;  but  neither  could  it  be  Eamses.  On 
the  contrary,  both  these  latter  towns  are  brought  into  close 
connection  with  each  other,  even  by  the  Seventy,  since  they 
placed  the  town  of  BJeroonpolis  in  the  district  of  Bamses,  in 
which  undoubtedly  the  town  of  Eamses  must  have  been 
aitoated^. 

Scholars  also  hold  the  most  different  opinions  about  the 
sitaation  of  Heroonpolis,  it  will  therefore  be  necessaiy  to 
examine  this  question  next; 

Strabo^  says  that  the  town  was  situated  "  in  the  angie  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf^^  and  thence  people  concluded  that  it  must 
hav«  been  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fwesent  Suez*, 
and  on  that  account  assert  that  the  gulf  itself  was  called  after 
it  mSknos  'UpasKmokirrfs^,  and  cites  the  statement  of  Ptolemy^, 
according  to  which  Heroonpolis  is  placed  at  30°  north  lati- 
tude, which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  present  Suez.  These 
reasons  appear  to  be  of  great  importance.  JS'evertheless  wer 
ding,  without  hesitation,  to  the  opinion  of  those  seholars 
who  place  Heroonpolis  far  more  north,  namely,  on  the 
ancient  Nile  eanal^  west  from  Birket  a'  temsah,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  the'  vall^  Seba-!ffiar.  D'Anville  waa 
also  of  this  opinion,  though  he  was  not  then  aware  of  tiie. 
ruins  of  ancient  towns:  which  are  found  there.    The  £^neli 

>  JoBMih..e.  Ap.  U  c  32.  ^  Gen*  xLvi.  2&  '  ism,  pi  JBD^, 

*  Boziire,  ih^the  Descr.  de  rSg.yxA,  vi.  p.  257)  &c.. 

•  Ptolem.  V.  17. 1.  PUb.  H.  N.  V.  H,  §  65. 

'  iy.  5.    According  to  other  manuscripts,  29^  50': 
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expedition  pointed  out  t'vro  of  tbem.  Adjoining  ^eba^Biar, 
at  the  west  end  of  iMa  low  district,  lie  the  ruins  whidi  are 
now  called  Muhfdr,  and  farther  west  those  of  Mu-KeahU^, 
The  latter  are  considered  by  Et;  Qmifaremere^,  ChampoUion^; 
Da  Bois  Ayni6^,  and  others,  as  the  remains- of  Heroonpolis. 
I  am  more  in  j&vonr  of  those  at*  MuJrfdr, 

With  regard  to  the  general  situation  of  Heroonpolis  in 
this  country,  we  must  next  remark,  that  it  would  be  singular 
if  three  towns,  Arainoe,  !Mysma,  and  Heroonpolis,  had  been 
crowded  together  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  whUe  the  ruins  of 
two  only  are  to  be  se^i.  But  it  is  a  still  more  important 
consideration,  that  we  find  the  meeting  between  Joseph  and 
Jacob  placed  at  Heroonpolis-  not  only  by  Josephus^,  but 
also  by  the  Seventy,  who  must  undoubtedly  have  known  the 
situation.  Heroonpolis  existed  in  their  time,  indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  them.  But  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  have  made  Joseph  go  to  Suez,  if 
he  wished  to  meet  his  father,  who  came  out  of  Syria.  It 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  road  finmi  Syria,  and  they 
undoubtedly  mentioned  it,  because  in  their  time  it  was  the 
eapital  of  that  province,  which*  they  considered  to  be  the 
district  of  Gbshen  and  Eamses.  But  the  situation  which 
"die  Itinerarium  Antonini'^  gives  to  the  town  SisrOy  which  is 
Heroonpolis,  is*  decisive,  since  it  places  it  XXTY.  mille 
pasBus  from  Thowm^  XVIU.  from  Serapiu,  and  the  latter 
L.  from  Klymrn.  But  Et.  Quatremere^  has  most  completely 
pointed  out  that  Klysma  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  opposite  Arsinoe,  as  it  is  marked  in  the  tablet  of  Feu- 
tinger.    But  Thoum^  i.  e,  FUhom,  was  situated  on  the  Nile^ 

^  Wilkinson,  Jffodem  Empt  and  Thebes,  voL  i.  p.  311,  there  only 
iieard  the  naoie  of  JB*  Saqwh,  *<  the  Water-wheel;"  Imt  my  friend  and 
feUow-trayeUer,  H.  Abeken,  who  was  also  on  the  spot,  confirmed  me 
in  the  name  wMeh  Bobinson  gives  in  his  map  {AbiLjieiseheib)^  The 
French  scholars,  on  the  contrfl^>.write.^&ou  Ket/cheyd, 

^  Menu  sur  FEg.  i.  p.  166.  >  VEg.  sous  les  PhanK  .|^  ^.. 

*  Descr.  de  VEg.  xi  p.  378,  *  '^^%i  ^^  ^  "^a  ^* 

•  p.  75,  ed.  Parthey  and  Pinder  (jl  170,  Wess). 
'  JkfCTi.  SttT  rjE^r.  t.  i.  p.  151,  &c 

2]r2 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bubastis^*  Thereby  the  situation 
of  Heroonpolis  is  placed  somewhere  near  the  aboye-men- 
tioned  ruins* 

This  was  a  convenient  situation  for  the  capital  of  that  part 
of  the  country  to  which  it  gave  its  name^.  But  the  province, 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  gulf,  might  have  been  suitably 
named  after  it.  The  account  given  by  the  Seventy  also 
agrees  very  well  with  this,  since  the  road  from  the  north  t6 
Cairo  still  passes  in  this  neighbourhood^.  But  the  question 
is,  how  can  Strabo,  who  places  Heroonpolis  in  the  angle  of  ike 
gidfy  be  made  to  accord  with  this  ?  In  consequence  of  these 
different  statements,  Du  Bois  Ay m^  believed  he  was  justified 
in  the  supposition^  which  he  has  fully  stated,  that  in  earlier 
times  the  gulf  extended  much  farther  north,  and  filled  up  all 
the  low  districts  of  the  now  dry  so-called  Bitter  lakes,  but 
afterwards  being  covered  by  sand,  withdrew  itself  within  its 
present  shore.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
in  such  a  physical  change ;  and  the  idea  of  it  seems  to  me 
most  completely  set  aside  by  the  remains  of  an  artificial 
canal,  more  than  four  'leagues  in  length,  which  runs  from 
Suez  towards  the  north,  and  which  was  pointed  out  by  the 
jFrench  expedition,  for  no  canal  could  be  cut  where  there  was 
sea ;  the  utmost  that  was  necessary  was  to  render  the  passage 
navigable  when  it  was  fiUed  up  with  sand.  But  the  opening 
of  this  canal  must  have  had  nearly  the  same  results  as  those 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  belief  in  the  extended  sea. 
The  wide  basins  of  the  Bitter  lakes  were  filled  by  the  canal, 
as  well  as  the  adjoining  lakes  to  the  north,  and  the  low  dis- 
trict of  Seba-Biar,  which  extends  even  to  the  ruins  of  Muk-* 
far.  Here  first  commenced  the  real  Nile  canal,  which  re- 
ceived  its  water  from  the  west.    Here  was  the  harbour,  as 

1  Herod,  ii,  158.  «  Plin,  H,  K,  V.  ix,  9. 

3  S.  Wilkinson,  Eg.  and  Thehes^  vpLi.  p.  311. 

^'  In  -fai8  Mimmrt  swr  les  anciennes  limites  de  la  mer  rovge^  in  the  Descr, 
de  VEg,  t.  xi:  (Pahck.)  p.  371,  &c.;  and  in  the  Notice  sur  le  sejour  des 
Hebreux  en  Egypte^  t.  viii.  p.  112,  (&c 
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Strabo  expressly  say s^;  in  which  they  embarked  for  a  voyage  on 
the  Bed  Sea.  On  account  of  the  natural  and  extensiye  shore 
of  the  lake,  the  notion  of  a  sea  voyage  was  here  imparted  to 
the  traveller ;  and,  therefore,  this  part  artificially  drawn  into 
the  gulf  might  naturally  be  called  the  nvxos  rov  fcdXfrov, 
the  innermost  angle  of  the  gulf.  Strabo,  or  Eratosthenes, 
whom  he  cites,  even  says  expressly  in  one  place,  that  Heroon- 
polis  was  situated  on  the  Nile,  that  is  to  say,  on  a  canal  of 
the  Nile,  and  yet  calls  the  town  itself  at  the  same  time  the 
fivx^  Tov  Apapiov  itSkirov  (The  innermost  part  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf)2. 

Ptolemy  also  says,  that  the  Trajanic  river  (as  the  canal 
was  called,  which  was  afterwards  cut  from  Babylon)  flowed 
through  Heroonpolis.  On  account  of  the  sharp  angle  so  far 
removed  to  the  east,  which  is  formed  here  by  the  Nile  canal 
and  the  extended  gulf,  this  provincial  capital  was  particularly 
adapted  for  the  more  general  geographical  determinations  of 
those  countries,  for  which  purpose  it  had  been  especially  used 
by  Strabo,  and  earlier,  also,  by  Eratosthenes^. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  ^f  numbers  given  by 
Ptolemy,  the  longitude  agrees  very  well  with  our  acceptation, 
and  also  prevents  us  placing  the  town  still  farther  west.  But 
the  latitudes,  accordmg  to  which  ^Kp&^v  irokts  woidd  fall 
under  30°  (others  give  29°  60'),  the  itvxhs  tow  KSKtrau  (inner- 
most part  of  the  gulf)  under  29°  dO',  and  Apa-tp^rj  under 
29°  30'  (or  29°  10',  also  29°  20'),  certainly  contain  an  error, 
wheresoever  we  place  the  fivxos,  because  ArsinoS,  which 
was  undoubtedly  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez,  is 
placed  30^,  or  even  50',  too  far  south.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
probable,  that  we  ought  only  to  consider  the  distances  of  the 
three  places  firom  one  another  as  correctly  fixed,  somewhat 
in  the  order,  29°  60',  29°  50',  29°  10',  exactly  as  they  are 
given  in  the  codex  Mediceus,  but  that  there  is  an  error  easy 
of  explanation  throughout  the  numbers,  by  which  they  have 
all  been  placed  50*  too  far  south,    For  the  true  position,  ac- 

>  p.  768,  «  p.  767.  »  Strabo,  iip,  85,  86,  &CW 
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cording  to  other  proofs,  demanded  for  HeroonpoUs  (Mukfir), 
and  for  tbe  fn^^f  (Seba^Siar),  bordering  on  it,  .30°  .40!,  for 
Arsinae  (not  £b^  north  of  Bnes),  30^. 

Thus  tikB  statements  of  Ptolemy  elao  appear  to  me  -to  Jbe 
no  longer  opposed  to  our  .acceptatkm.  We  dedde,  there- 
fore, forMukfUr,  rather  than  for.Abu^Kedii^,  because  tiae 
&»t  -mm  in  reality  situated  dose  to  the  ftvxos  of  Beba^Biar, 
while  Abu-Keshdb  lay  about  an  hoi2r:aiid  a  half  &rther^i!est 
on  the  canal,  and  not  on  Ihe  lake. 

Tkete  is,  besides,  the  additional  reason,  that  we  behere 
we  have  found  in  the  ruins  of  Abu-Kesheb  the  still  mare 
aniHAnt  town  .of  JBamieSy  which  mast  haive  been  situated 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  jet  cacn  hardly  he  the  same  as 
He^oonpolis.  The  Seventy  say  that  Heroonpolis  was  situ- 
ated, in  the  province  of  Eamses,  Thenee  follows  that  in 
their  .time  at  least  the  town  no  longer  bore  the  name  of 
Bamses.  This  last  name,  moreover,  is  nowhere  found  except 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  town  had  therefore  undoubtedly 
been  already  forsaken  and  forgotten,  and  appears  to  have 
been  e^oactly  supplantei^and  repkced  by  Heroonpolis,  which 
was  afterwards  built  in  its  neighbourhood ;  whilst  no  iieason 
could  ^be  discovered  wherefore  the  old  Egyptian  name  of 
Eamaes  should  have  been  changed  into  the  later  GSgyptian 
name  of  Heroonpolis. 

But  that  we  may.Tea%  seek  for  Bamees  in  the  ruins  of 
Abo*Kesheb  is  most  idecidedly  confirmed  by  a  monmnimt 
which  was  found  uponihose  very  ruins  .as  eady  as  theitiioe 
of  the  Freixeh  eds;pe<}ition.  It  is  a.  .group  of  three  fLguces-fiu^t 
out  of  a  block  of  granite,  which  represents  the  gods  Ba  and 
Turn,  and  between  them  the  King  Bamses  II.  The  shields 
of  this  .the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs  arerepeated  sbc  timeB;in 
the  .inscriptions  en  .the  back^. 
Jt  .was  therefore  Xing  Bahsss-Hjamuzt  who  built  'this 

*  The  .firat  imperfect  copy  is  in  the  Descr.  de  VEg.  Aniiq,  tdI.  v.  rpl. 
29,  No.  6—8.  *Ae  best  is  given  by  Wilkinson  in  his  Materia  Hiero- 
glgfAuKty  Appnd.  JSo,  4. 
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tcnm,  and  w«  worshipped  there,  a»  is  shown  by  this  monu- 
meut/ond  ke  it  .was  wko  ga^e  hk  name  .to  the  town^ ;  ^for  it 
is  not  easy  to  believe  ihat  it  irasibimded  by  his  grandSaether, 
Bjunses  Ly-^ho  ouly'VBigiieid.ilbout  nne  yaar. 

This  kais  ixs  to  ihe  haaixny  of  ike  iiemarkable  .canal  on 
nduch.&e  :t{nvii.irfls  built.  It  is  rknown  i^t  iUfi  canal  after- 
msrAB  served  to  eonneot  the  Nile  and  the  (Bed  iSea.  Cceo- 
.vemmg  -iitas  ^oomeotioai,  we  read  in  Herodotui^  that  it^v«H9 
first  undertaken  by  iNekos,  irho  also  caused  JLfana. to  be  eip- 
eunmavigated,  but  that  'it  was  intecrupted  before  Urn  eomr 
pletion.  J)ariuB  then  took  up  .the  wcdk.  The  connectton 
4ictuailY  Bxifited  in  the  time  of  HerodiotnB,  as  we  leamifrom 
his  words.  The  »»er<ianB  of  Arktotle,  J^odoros,  Strabo, 
aad  Pliny  appear  to  contradidt  ikm,  who  some  of  them  fix 
dihe  -period  of  -fchfidEirBt  plan  >0f  ike  ccomieeiion  .muoh  earlii^ 
ifaan  H^odotuB,  sinee  they,  ascribe  it  to  fieaostris,  and  isome 
make. the  completion  of  the  work  later  ith«a  Mm,  namely, 
that  it  was  only  .finished  in  the  .time  of  'Etolexny  Thila- 
delphns. 

Amtode^.  says'  that  both  '8e80str||9  and  lafterwards  Darius 
eommeneed  the  work,  but  gave  it  up  beeause  .the  aea  ^was 
.discovered  to  be  higher  than  ihe  land,  and  it  was.tiiesrfore 
feared  that  the  Nile  water  might  be  spoilt  by  the  roahingin 
of  the  sea.  Aristotle  does  not  jmention  Nek6s.;  it  i^eiefore 
appears  ihot  in  his  day  ihe  eonnection  which  existed  ^in  ihe 
•ti^e  of  Serodotus  had\g»in  ce.»d. 

We  can  tiitis  understand  why  DiodoraB^aseifteB  the&ial 
eoniipletbn  of  the  canal  to  Ptqi^icict  f  HUdL^SLPBua.  sEkd 
intakes  no  moce  mention  of  :Sesoati3s,  than  iHarQ^tiia  did. 
uBut  aecoxding  to  him,  Nek6s  as  well  as  J^anns  are.pxeTonted 
from  completing  it,  lest  by  that  means  they  should  03»rflow 

>  King  Ramses  was  therefore  just  as  much  the4ocal  god  of  the  tQwn 
Eamses,  as  the  god  Hero  of  the  totrn  Hero. 
2  ii,  158.     Compare  iv.  42. 
%  Meieorolqg.  i.  14,  p.  .352,  b  (Bak]^. 
M.  33.  '  ' 
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the  country.    This  does  not  weaken  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus;  concerning  the  existing  connection.    Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  did  not  only  re-open  the  connections,  but  he  built 
an  artificial  sluice  at  its  extreme  point,  at  Arsinoe,  icam  ' 
which  this  canal  received  the  name  of  the  Ptolemaic. 

Strabo^  says,  that  Sesostbis  began  it,  but  desisted,  being  : 
afraid  of  the  higher  level  of  the  Sed  Sea.  It  was  not 
finished  by  the  son  of  Psammeticus  (I^ekos),  on  account  of 
his  premature  death.  Darius  also  discontinued  the  ahnoat 
completed  work,  because  he  feared  that  he  should  ov^ow  . 
Egypt  \  the  Ptolemies  at  length  finished  the  opening,  and 
made  a  sluice  at  Arsinoe,  By  that  means,  the  salt-water  of 
the  Bitter  lakes  became  sweet,  and  abounded  with  fish. 

Of  the  more  ancient  kings,  Pliny'  only  mentions  Sesostbis 
and  Dabivs,  but  he  says  of  Ptolehy  PhiladeIiPHVS,  that  he  :• 
cut  a  canal  100  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep,  as  £eur  as  the  Bitteir  i 
lakes,  called  it  amnU  Ftalemaus,  and  built  Arsinoe  upon  it. 
He  cdscontinued  cutting  the  canal,  being  afraid  of  an  inun« 
dation. 

Lastly,  we  must  agai^  cite  here  what  has  been  already 
casually  mentioned  in  a  former  place,  that  a  Tpaiavos  voraftbis 
is  named  by  Ptolemy',  which  ran  through  Babylon  and 
Heroonpolis. 

The  contradictions  which  these  different  statements  of  the  . 
ancient  authors  appear  to  contain,  have  been  frequently 
brought  forward,  but  even  the  full  deliberation  which  Le- 
tronne  has  bestowed  on  this  interesting  subject^,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  given  a  perfectly  true  picture  of  the 
history  of  this  connecting  canal.  It  has  everywhere  been,: . 
forgotten,  that  the  question  is  not  about  one^  but  ttoo 
canals. 

The  first  and  the  oldest  canal  was  only  conducted  from 

>  p.  38,  p.  804.    Compare  p.  780. 
«  Hist.  Nat  vi  ^,  §  165—167. 
»  iv.  5. 

^  L'Isihme  de  SueZy  ia  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde8,livr,  du  15  JuiH. 
1841. 
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the  Nile  to  Seba-Biar,  in  an  exact  easterly  direction.  This 
canal  was  undoubtedlj  cut  by  Eamses  (Sesostris),  because, 
as  bas  been  remarked,  in  tbe  neighbouring  ruins  of  Abu« 
Xeah^b,  a  granite  group  has  been  found,  which  represents 
this  king,  and  which  must  -have  stood  in  the  temple  of  the 
place.  Letionne,  who  appears  to  have  been  unaware  of  this 
eiroumstance,  is  therefore  wrong,  when  (p.  7)  he  considers 
the  information  given  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  that 
Sesostris  commenced  the  connection,  but  did  not  restore  it, 
afi  a  later  tradition,  only  arisen  since  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
in  order  to  enhance  still  more  the  name  of  Sesostris.  This 
canal,  like  many  others  cut  by  this  king,  had  its  own  par- 
tii^ular  purpose ;  he  acquired  thereby  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  desert.  But  if  we  consider  the  especial  attention 
which  Sesostris  also  paid  to  ship-building,  since  he  first 
navigated  the  Arabian  Gulf  with  war  ships^,  it  could  not 
have  appeared  to  him  a  very  strange  idea  to  cut  through  the 
narrow  isthmus  between  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Bitter 
lakes.  The  Egyptians  had  for  ages  possessed  the  art  of 
levelling  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  practised  it  more 
than  ever  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  therefore  there  was 
nothing  extraordinaiy  at  that  time  in  the  reasons  given  by 
Aristotle  and  Strabo  why  the  opening  was  not  ventured 
upon*  because  it  was  discovered  that  the  Bed  Sea  was  too 
high*. 

NXEOS,  however,  xmdertakes  it,  but  leaves  it  off  again, 
according  to  Herodotus,  influenced  by  an  oracle,  who  told 
him  he  worked  for  the  barbarians  (a  danger  which  likewise 
has  always  made  the  calculating  Mehemet  AM  disinclined 
to  the  undertaking),  and  according  to  Strabo,  because  he 
died.  Diodorus  attributes  this  scruple  to  him  in  place  of 
to  Sesostris,  but  incorrectly,  because  the  levelling  must  have 

»  Herod,  ii.  102. 

<  The  height  of  the  Bed  Sea  vaa  discovered  to  be  30  feet  6  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  [By  the  very  latest  inves- 
tigations the  difference  of  30  feet,  which  was  formerly  accepted,  has 
b^n  reduced  to  3  feet.] 
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been  mnde  before  tbe  Bectiaii  oould  hare  been  commeiieed. 
It  waeaieniiJMUji,  bowerer,  to  dig  liurongb  a. double  B]tvtd^um. 
•ofi^e  grennd,  sod  dutinet  traces  of  botb  .these  eoniMdaiig 
trewahoB  maj-  still  be  found  upon  tbe  casefiil  map  of  tbe 
Erenob  cengmaec,  wbo  took  -tbe  leyal  of  tioos  part  of 
tbe  eountry^.  The  first  eutting  wbicb  restoooed  'tbe  earn- 
neetion  between  fieba-Biar  and  tbe  Bitter  lakes,  ^vaa  .i&sig^ 
nificant,  and  .only  consiBtBd  of  about  7G00  metnes;  .the 
second,  between  tbe  Bitter  lakes  and  iiie  aea^  was  thOiaaieat 
important,  and  almost  four  times  as  lootg  as  ihe  former. 
'Now,  it  lis  possible  that  Nekos  undertook  tbe.&st  eutting 
eitiier  witb  fbe  intention  of  fectUiaing  tbe  escfcensive  land 
round  tbe  Bitter  lakes  bj  tbe  pouring  in  of  tbe. ]£ile  water, 
or  ihns  to  prqMire  for  tbe  second  more  difficult  cutting. 
We  can  easilj  imagine  i^bat  tbe  idea  of  connectLog  the  two 
seas'must  bave  been  a  yerj  natural  one  to  that  same  K^koe, 
who,  according  to  .Herodotus^,  .caused  ACrim  to  he  ciiN»iB- 
nav^ated,  and  triremes  to  be  constructed  for  yanous  enter- 
prises, both  on  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  .well  as  on  the 
Arabian  Ghilf?.  The.  opinion  of  Leironne  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  of  little  value,  who  imagined  tiiat  be  first  borrowed 
tbe  idea  £n>m  tbe  plan  of  bis  cotemporarj,  Psbi/lkdiib,  for 
cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  reyerse  is 
evidently  a  much  more  probable  supposition,  since  the  Ghre^ 
plan  was  much  more  difficult  to  accomplish,  was  less,  called 
.for  by  necessity,  and  was  conceiyed  at  &  time  in  which, 
probably,  .Egyptian  hydraulic  architecte  would  have  been 
employed,  since  this  profession  had  flourished  for  ages  in 
Blgypi^  but  nothing  similar  to  it  Jiad  been  aecampliahediii 
'.3roeae. 

IXAUBimi  most  have  certainly  cut  .i^urough  .the  district  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  Bitter  lakes,  and  thus  have  restored 
the  &rst  real  connection  by  water,  between  the  sea  and  the 
Kile,  for  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  wbatever 

1  JDcfcr.  ekViEg,  AU«,.pL  23,  31. 

«  iL  158,  iv.  42.  »  Herod.  iL  159. 
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Aristotle,  Diodoras^  and  Btrabo  may  say  to  the  contmiy, 
who  .again  transfer  the  old  .tradition  about  the  fear  of  nn 
inundation  fern  SeBOstns  to  Darius.  It  inis  never  possible, 
.indeed,  to  make  a  perfectly  £ree  connection,  on  aoeoimt  .-of 
.the  different  height  of  the  water,  and  the  ebb  and  £ow  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  I  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Darius  oon- 
stmcted  a  sluice  at  the  inneor  extr^nity  of  the  new  dmal, 
where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Bitter  lakes,  in  order  to 
protect  the  inner  waters  and  the  adjacent  fertile  lands  :from 
the  overflowing  sea.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  suit- 
.able  point  for  such  a  work,  since  it  would  not  be  so  HWg^il^ 
as  immediately  on  the  sea.  T!he  passage  through,  would  be 
regulated  by  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  changes  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  as  must  be  the  case  with  a  simple 

sluice. 

But  it  is  in  the  monuments  that  we  again  find  the 
opinion  most  certainly  confirmed,  that  a  passage  existed  here 
as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Persians.  During  the  ^Freoch 
.expedition,  the  chief  engineer,  De  Boziere,  discovered,  on  a 
military  excursion,  from  .Suez,  aheap  of  ruins  in  a  district 
•which  is  not  accurately  defined,  but  which  cannot  have  been 
far  £rom  the  southern  extreBiity  of  the  Bitter  lakes,  upon 
which  were. scattered  the  remains  of  the  statue  oiskJPersian 
.king,  and  several  fragments  of  cuneiform  ingerij^Hons,  aU  in 
.red  granite^.  It  appears  .that  no  traveller  has  since  visited 
this  spot^.  But  how  can  the  existence  of  Persian  ruins  in 
this  part  of  the  isthmus  be  explained,  if  they  were  not  coAt 
jiected  with  the  opening  of  the  canal,  situated  *there  P  Be- 
sides this,  the  largest  portion  of  the  cuneiform  writings  men- 
.tioned  above  contains  precisely  the  name  of  King  Ikmue^  fol- 
iowed  by  the  addition  ntnj^fa  va8-(arqa),  jnineeps  magnm, 

'  2)e«cr,  de  VEg,  (Panck.)  Ant  vbL  viii.  p.  27,  &c  Compare  roL  v. 
p.  451,  and  Jomard,  carte  de  la  basse  Efypte,  A  copy  of  the  frag- 
.ment  is  giyea  in  a  capper-plate,  AnL  voL  v.  pL  29. 

2  (The  spot  has  now  been  re-discoyered,  and  marked  upon  the  map'of 
the  Soci^t^  d'Etudes  de  llsthme  de  Suez.  Travaux  de  la  Brigade 
France,    Bappoct  de  l^g^ienr.    2S47.] 
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which  is  also  found  in  other  inscriptions,  from  which  we  may 
deduce  with  certainty  that  this  king,  whom  the  image  also 
undoubtedly  represented,  took  an  actiye  part  here.  At  all 
events  it  was  only  a  narrow  canal,  and  not  oonsHmeted  for 
large  ships*  Therefore  it  might  afterwards  be  again  filled  up 
with  sand,  and  fall  into  disuse,  and,  indeed,  be  so  far  forgotten 
that  Aristotle  might  imagine  it  had  never  been  completed. 

Fl^OLXHX  Fhiladelphits  undertook  its  restoration.  He 
appears  to  have  had  the  magnificent  intention  of  restoring  a 
connection  by  water  between  the  two  seas  for  ships  of  war 
also,  This  alone  explains  the  grand  idea  of  constructing  a 
canal  to  the  Bitter  lakes,  100  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  deep, 
which  would  have  been  quite  unnecessaiy  for  common  ships 
of  burden.  At  the  same  time  he  constructed  an  artificial 
sluice,  probably  at  the  point  where  the  sea  entered,  where  he 
also  built  the  town  Arsinoe.  But  as  Pliny  expressly  says,  he 
only  carried  this  work  from  the  sea  to  the  Bitter  lakes.  It  is 
only  this  canal  that  we  must  undoubtedly  understand  by  the 
irora/i^f  nroXc/xaio^,  amnis  Ptolemawtf  which,  according  to 
Siodorus  and  Pliny,  received  its  name  from  the  second 
Ptolemy.  The  immense  difference  between  this  canal  and 
the  two  northern  ones,  is  visible  in  the  plan  of  the  French 
engineer^,  therefore  it  does  not  even  require  the  ingenious 
explanation  of  Letronne  in  order  to  understand  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Cleopatra,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to  cause 
ships  of  war  to  be  brought  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  except  by  land. 

With  reference  to  this  last  work,  Strabo  mentions  the 
Ptolemaio  kings,  this,  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  town 
of  Arsino^,  since  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  also  mentioned  under 
the  name  KXcon-arpif,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  one  of 
the  last  Ptolemies,  or  Cleopatra  herself,  completed  the  work* 
ings  on  this  canal,  perhaps  the  sluices. 

The  name  woTafihs  TpaTow,  by  which  Letronne  also  un* 

>  Deser.  de  PEg^    Atlas,  pL  23,  31. 
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desiands  the  whole  connecting  way  as  far  as  the  sea^,  was 
undoubtedly  as  limited  as  the  name  n-ora/i^ff  nroXc/Aator. 
Ptolemy  designedly  neither  mentions  Arsinoe  or  the  sea ;  he 
gays  that  Trajan's  canal  flowed  through  Babylon  and  Heroon- 
polis.  This,  therefore,  refers  to  the  canal,  of  which  traces 
are  also  still  extant,  which  received  its  water  much  higher  up 
than  the  ancient  one  of  Sesostris,  namely,  at  Babylon,  and 
was  afterwards  conducted  into  it,  and  discharged  itself  with 
it  into  the  basin  of  Seba-Biar  at  Heroonpolis^. 

1  Letronne  was  probably  led  to  this  opinion  because,  as  abo^e  men- 
tioned, he  thought  that  Heroonpolis  was  on  the  sea. 

'  Letronne,  in  the  treatise  mentioned,  has  furthec  attempted  to  show 
that  the  connecting  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  continued 
till  about  the  third  century  after  Christ,  but  was  then  interrupted 
until  it  was  re-opened  by  the  Caliph  'Omar  in  the  year  639.    Since 
that  time  it  continued  till  the  year  762  or  767»  when  the  canal  wa» 
designedly  filled  up  by  the  Cidiph  £1  Mansur.    The  ingenious  com- 
binations by  which  I/etronne  assumes  that  the  canal  was  filled  up 
with  sand,  about  the  time  of  Septim.  Severus,  because  at  that  time 
the  Porphyry  quarries  of  Gebel  Dochan  appear  to  have  be^  neglected, 
is  not,  however,  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  conclusion.    The  canal 
might  easily  have  been  deepened  again,  as  in  the  time  of  'Omar,  and 
many  other  reasons  might  be  giyen  for  the  neglect  of  the  stone-quarriea 
in  the  Bed  Sea.  But  there  is  a  positive  proof  against  it  in  Ibn  el  Maqrizi 
^Notices  et  Extr,  des  MSS.  tom.  vi.  p.  337, 366^ where  it  is  said,  accord- 
ing to  Langl^s:  Uadrien  dirigea  entuite  sa  marche  vers  VEgypie^  ou  U  fit 
recreuser  le  canal  qui  aUaii  au  NU  a  la  mer  de  Qolzoum ;  lis  vaisseux  y 
passaient  encore  a  f apparition  de  Vishmisme :  c'est  le  mime  que  Amrou  ben 
el' Ass  Jit  nettoyer;  and  farther  on  (p.  340),  where  Amru  says:  Je  sais 
au'avant  Vislamianey  des  vaisseaux  amenaientcheznous  des  marchandises  de 
tEgypte.    Depuis  que  nous  avons  fait  la  conquete  de  ce  pays,  cette  com-' 
munication  est  inierrompue;  le  canal  est  encombre  et  les  marehands  en  ont 
abandonne  la  navigation.    It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  canal  during 
the  rising  of  the  Arabs,  shortly  before  the  Egyptian  conquest,  had 
been  designedly  filled  up  by  the  £gyptians  as  an  inimical  and  prudential 
measure,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  afterwards  again  filled  up  by 
the  Caliph  £1  Mansur,  when  Mohammet  ben  'Abdallah  rose  against 
him  at  Medina,  in  the  year  762  (according  to  others  767).    The  year 
also  of  its  restoration  appears  to  me  still  doubtful.    Maqrizi,  indeed, 
says  (p.  334):  Lorsque  le  Tres-Haut  accorda  Vislamisme  our  hommeSf 
€t  que  'Amrou  ben  el' Ass  jit  la  conquete  de  tEgypte^  ce  gineral,  d^apris 
Vordre  de  'Omar  ben  al'Khaththdb,  prince  des  Jiaeles^  s'occupa  de  /aire 
recreuser  le  canal  dans  Vannie  de  la  mortality.    This  famine  year  waa 
certainly  the  year  18  after  the  flight  of  the  prophet— t.  e.  a.d.  639. 
But  in  this  same  year  Egypt  was  ^so  conquered,  and  it  is  .not  very 
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This  geographical  digression,  whose  length  may  be  exeiased 
owing  to  the  peeuliar  interest  of  the  sulijecty  aHows  us 
xioW)  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  judge  confidently  on  two  points, 
whieh  are  important  in  a  critical  examination  of  the  EzoduB- 
of  the  Israelites.  From  the  position  of  the  two  towns, 
AbuiB  and  Bamses — the  former  situated  on  the  Mediterra* 
nean  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fduaaic  aarm  of  the  Nile,' 
the  ^tter  hidf  a  degree  more  to  the  south,  and  almost  as 
much  more  west — it  follows  ihat  the  IsraeHtes,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  accounts,  marched  out  of  a  different  town,  as  well 

probable  that  catting  the  canal,  wfaioh  wonld  occnpj  six  mcmthn^  warn 
the  first  and  immediate  undertaking  of  the  conqueror,  although  it'was 
undoubtedly  soon  called  for  l:^  the  fomine  in  Arabia,  which  made  it  ne- 
oessary  to  import  proTxsions  from  Egypt.  From  ^e  words  of  Amnr 
idao,  quoted  ahoTe,  there  appears  to  luiTe  been  a  longor  period  betweeot 
the  conquest  and  tiie  cleaning  out  the  canal.  I,  therrfore,  think  that  we 
ought  rather  to  follow  the  defined  statement  of  El-Eendi,  who  is  cited' 
by  Maqrizi  himself  (p.  343),  and  who  wrote  about  880.  He  places  tiie 
restoration  of  the  caiud  five  years  later<— namely,  in  the  yearns ;  t.  e.^644, 
the  last  year  of  Amru.  For  the  history  of  the  canal,  compare,  besides 
the  treatises  of  Letronne  which  we  haye  cited,  what  the  same  scholar 
said  at  a  formed  time  in  his  edition  of  the  DicuiL  1814,  Bvo,  p:  10,  &C., 
and  in  his  translation  of  the  17th  book  of  Strabo,  p.  382;  also  Man- 
nert,  Creogr.  von  Africa^  Abth.  i.  p.  503,  &&,  and  Weil,  Cresek,  der 
ChttUfenja^  L  p.  119,  &c.;  the  last  of  whom  likewise  places  the  re- 
storation of  the  canal  after  641. 

The  residt  we  have  arrlred  at  with  regard  to  the  whole  history  of  this 
remarkable  connecting  canal  is,  tberefbre,  briefly,  the  following: 

c  1350  B.C.  Bamues  II,  (^Segostrit)  digs  the  canal  from  Bubasliff  tor 
Heroonpdis  (Mukfiir,  near  Seba-ffiar),  and  with  the  assistance  oi 
the  Israelites  builds  near  it  the  towns.  Pithom  and  Banaes, 

c.  600  Bx:.  ^ek6  appears  to  hare  conducted  the  canal  as  fiir  as  the 
Bitter  lakes. 

c.  500  Bxv  DaKma,  for  the  fibst  time,  makes  the  whde  connection^ 
since  he  cuts  through  the  d6Ta!tk)ii.between  the  Bitter  lakes  and  the 
sea. 

0. 350  B.O.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  Ihe  canal  appears  t6  IsiTe  fiUiea 
into  disuse. . 

C. 250  B.a  Pioiienueus  PhUad^ha  digs  awide canal,  carnnis Ptdlemaus, 
from,  the  sea  to  the  Bitter lakes^  constructs  an.artifidal  sluice,  and 
builds  Arsinoe  on  the  sea. 

c.  100  JUD.  Thyan  opens  a  mm  canal,  cmom  T^aiantis,  ttom  Babylbn 
to  Heroonpolis^ 
.  643  (644)  A.n.  'Omar  rcN)pen0ihe  intemtpted'conneotioii; 

762  (767)  X.J}.  Mohammet  ben  'AMaUah  fflls  up  the  canal 
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as  in  a  different  diraetion,  from  that  taken  by  tha  imftlftii  i^ 
tiie  Manethonio.  nsn^tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hove  &und  that,  the  town  o£ 
Samses  derived  ita  name  from  iim  Xing  Bamses-Miamiui 
(Sesostcia),  by  whom  it  was  built,  and  that  tiie  ancient  Nile 
cnnal,  on  which  it  waa  situated,  was  eonstmoted,  aooording 
to  the  Greds  accounts,  bj  Sesostris,  u.e*  Bamses-Miamim. 
It  is.  evident  that  these  two  works,  that  of  the  canal  and.  that 
of  tibe  town,  are  connected,  and  redproeally  corroborate  each 
other.  The  new  town  was  occasioned  by  the  canal  being 
cut.  This  eonnection  will  be  still  mace  apparent  by  two 
other  facts. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Delta  there  is  a  village  which 
to-  this  day  bears  the  same  name  as  the  town  we  are  speaking 
of,  namely,  Bamses.  Tins  village  also,  and  its  name,  are  of 
ancient  date,  which  is  proved  by  tiie  mound  of  ruins  at  that 
spot ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important  to  us,  it  is  situated, 
l^e  the  eastern  Eamses,  on  the  border  of  an  (xncient  eanal^ 
which  was  conducted  from  the  Canopic  arm,  and  brought  the 
water  of  the  Nile  to  Hermopolis  Parva  (Damanhnr)^.  The 
enstence  of  these  ruins  of  Bamses  appears  to  me  alone  to 
justify  the  very  probable  supposition  tluit  this  great  western 
canal  was  also  cut  by  Eamses-Miamun,  and  that  the  royal 
constructor  was  worshipped  as  the  eponymous  divinity  in 
the  town  which  was  there  built.  It  ia  evident  that  the 
Israelites  would  not  have  been  sent  hither  from.  Goshen  in 
order  to  build  this  town^. 

Eesides  the  eastern  Eamses,  the  Israelitea  also  built  the 
town  of  PiTHOM.  The  situation  of  this  town  cannot  easily 
be  mistaken.  It  has  been  long-  recognised  in.  the  town  of 
narovfios,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  when  he  says  that  the 
eastern  Nile  canal,  which  was  conducted  a  little  above  Bu- 

^  Jomard,  carte  de  la  basse  JEgypte.  WUkinsoiiy  Mod^  JSg^  and 
Thebesj  i.  p.  187. 

^  it  is.  a.  great  nuBtake  if  Ghampollioa— Z^'f*^,  sousles  Phar..  iL  p; 
244— coDBideis  these  the  rains  of  the  town  hallt  hj  the  Xsoielites. 
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bastis,  flowed  past  it^,  the  Arabian  town^.  It  was  probably 
situated  opposite  Bubastis  (Tel  Basta),  on  the  border  of  the 
desert,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wadi,  through  which  the 
canal  is  led.  The  ancient  ruins  of  a  town  are  found  thetb 
under  the  name  of  Tel  el  kebir,  and  the  Itinerarium  Ait-- 
tonini  places  the  town  of  T^ovm,  which  has  certainly  been 
properly  recognised  as  the  ancient  town  of  Turn  na-rovftos^, 
exactly  in  that  place,  namely,  upon  the  road  &om  Heliopol& 
to  Pelusium,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  between  Vicus  Judse- 
orum  (Tel  Jehudeh)  and  Tacasartha  (Salhieh?).  Now, if 
the  Coptic  translation  in  the  passage  which  is  cited  &om 
Gen.  xlvi.  28,  writes  meou  in  place  of  Heroonpolis,  as  is 
translated  by  the  Seventy,  it  does  not  mean  that  Pithom  was 
believed  to  be  discovered  in  Heroonpolis,  but  that  it  Was 
thought  better  to  fix  the  place  at  which  Joseph  went  to  meet 
Ja^^ob  at  Pithom  rather  than  at  Heroonpolis. 

PiTHOM,  therefore,  was  situated  at  one  end,  and  Bamses  at 
the  other,  of  the  ancient  Nile  canal,  which  was  constructed  by 
the  great  Pharaoh,  Bamses-Miamun,  in  the  land  of  Ooshen. 
Both  were  founded  in  consequence  of  the  new  canal,  and  their 
direct  connection  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  as  well  as  the 
statement  that  they  were  built  by  the  Israelites,  is  most  de^ 
cidedly  confirmed  by  the  geographical  circumstances  which 
have  been  exhibited.  Taking  it  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Israelites  were  chiefly  set- 
tled in  that  very  country,  namely,  below  Heliopolis,  in  the. 

^  Wilkinson  (MocL  Eg^  p,  319)  misanderstands  the  passage  when  he 
supposes  that  Patumos  was  situated  at  the  other  end  of  the  canal,  oil 
the  Ked  Sea.  He  appears  here  to  have  followed  Jomard,  who,  in  bw 
map  of  the  Delta,  also  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  hay,  although  he 
places  Fithom  in  the  right  position. 

2  Compare  Steph.  Byz. 

Ud'TovfAos,  Pi'Hiom,  iii-eou,  means  ^^the  (namely  the  Tempts 

the  DweUingflace)  of  the  Tttm^  of  the  well-known  Egyptian  god 

sh-t  ^i    %  ijj  who  was  much  honoured  exactly  in  this  part  of 

Egypt.  He  is  frequently  found  upon  the  Maminian  ohelisks,  which 
come  from  HeliopoUs,  as  well  as  upon  the  monuments  of  Bamses  at 
Abu-Eeshdh. 
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neighbourliood  of  Bubastis  (Tel  Bastah)  and  of  the  modem 
Belb^s,  where  rums  are  still  extant  called  Tel  Jehudeh  ;  and 
the  Itinerariain  Antonini  cites  a  place  called  Vicus  Ju- 
dcdortmy  where,  finally,  the  Jewish  temple  of  Onias  was  built, 
probably  at  the  •Oww  of  Ptolemy^. 

The  inference  we  have  arriYed  at,  that  if  the  Israelites 
built  these  towns,,  they  must  have  been  stiU  in  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  King  Eamses,  who  founded  them,  and  that  they 
could  not  have  departed  several  centuries  previous,  no  longer 
rests  upon  the  name  of  one  single  town,  which  might  be  ex- 
plained by  an  accidental  inexactitude  of  the  writer,  or  by  a 
Qonfusion  in  dates^,  but  upon  the  close  connection  of  a  series 
of  &cts,  which  reciprocally  support  and  explain  one  another. 

Hence  the  oppression  took  place  more  especially  under 
Jbunses,  and  the  Exodus  resulting  firom  it  imder  his  son  and 
successor  Menephthes.  According  to  the  Mosaic  narrative 
also,  the  Pharaoh  by  whom  the  towns  were  built  was  a  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  of  the  Exodus^.  Moses  only  returned 
from  Midian  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  first,  and  it 
seems  that  the  event  of  the  Exodus  was  directly  connected 
with  the  change  of  government. 

Another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  opinion,  that, 
according  to  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Exodus  cannot  be  fixed 
before  the  reign  of  the  second  Eamses,  is  afforded  by  the 
accounts  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  It  is 
well  known,  and  most  thoroughly  confirmed  by  the  monu- 
ments, and  the  nearly  contemporaneous  Egyptian  papyrus 
rolls,  that  Samses-Miamun  attacked  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Asia,  and  probably  during  his  whole  reign 
held  under  his  dominion  the  adjoining  lands,  the  penin- 
sula of  PetraBa,  and  all  Palestine.  "We  abo  see  his  father, 
Sethos  I.,  represented  upon  the  monuments  in  victorious 
warfare  against  the  people   of  Syria,  among  whom  the 

'  iv.  5, 53. 

*  Compare  Bockh,  Manetho,  p.  293  and  p.  229. 

3  Exod.  ii.  23. 

2g 
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CanaaniteB  are  expresdj  named.  Tlieae  vere  tke  HKMrtr 
^oriaiKi  times  ia  the  whole  Egyptum  hiitozj.  That  they  ace 
nowhese  meaotioiked  m  the  books  of  Joshus  sod  Jadges^ 
while  the  numeaeouB  far  more  transitory  sabjuga(tbn8*oC  ifa^. 
iBraelites  by  the  nations  bordaring  upon  ttiem  are  so  Saiij: 
reeozdedy  i^pearsy  in,  fiiet,  to  be  a  fieah  proof  that  tibese 
warlike  eip^ditians  happened  hrfore  Hm  Ssodos  of  tfaa 
Israelites^. 

But  it  aren  i^pears  as  if  tibe  true  epodi  of  Sgyptiait 
history  in  which  tibe  Scodw  of  tiie  Isradites  occunedy  hast 
been  presenred  in  late  Jewidi  traditions.  I  will  at  least 
bring  forward  one  eirciunstanee  fitm  JtaSbMoal  ehrcmologf^ 
whieh  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  followed  up  by  tiiose  who  w». 
more  familiar  with  thiis  litenture. 

This  Jewish  dironology,  namdy,  deviates  in  a  most  skikiBg;. 
manner  from  every  other,  and  as  late  as  the  tmes  of  the 
Persian  kings  it  differs  no  less  than  about  16Q  years  from  th» 
recognised  nombers.  The  different  aui^rities  present  few- 
deviations  among  themselves.  They  reckon  by  tiie  years  ^ 
the  world,  a  mode  of  reckoning  which^  as  Idelar^  tiao  etm^ 
aiders,  most  probably  was  first  diseovered,  and  gradoaity 
introduced,  by  the  Eabbi  Hillel  Hanasai,  in  the  year  344 
after  Christ,  simnltaneondy  with  the  whole  of  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  year  among  tiie  Jews.  They  place  tiie 
Creation  3761  years  before  Chrirt,  and  till  the  time  of  Joaepk 

^  Bamses  IH.,  also,  wliofle  reign  happened  soon  after  the  ExodnB  of 
the  Israelites,  waged  war  with  the  oortheni  nations,  and  tbexefbre  vn^ 
doubtodlj  passed  through  Syria  and  Palestine.  Bnt  it  is  not  proMble 
that  his  marches  were  ever  of  any  considerable  duration,  or  were  con- 
nected with  long  periods  of  possession,  so  that  we  nkay  venture  ixf 
believe  that  these  traasitoiy  marcbea  against  the  pewerfid  nations  ^f 
this  countij,  to  whom  the  Jews  did  not  at  that  time  belong,  oonld  have 
as  yet  little  effect  upon  them,  unless,  indeed,  it  happened,  perhaps, 
when  they  were  themselves  subjugated  by  the  Mesopotamians  or  the 
Moabites*  Such  u  auppotitioa  wcrald  be  still  Ism  pv^Ue  if  the  Jena 
had  departed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tuthmims  //£,  or  of  Amogisg 
because  in  that  case  that  Egyptian  occupation  of  the  country  would 
have  happened  when  the  Jews  had  already  become  quite  established, 
and  masters  of  the  land. 

2  Handb.  d.  Chran,  I  p.  569,  578,  58a 
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tltej  agree  peirfeeUj  with  the  eiutooaarj  mode  of  reckoning 
in  the  Hebrew  tartw  They  fix  the  Mood  1656  yearn  after 
Adam;  Ahrahai&'a bir&  1048 ;  Inae'a2048;  JaQi>b'a2108; 
Joseph'a  21dQ;  Jaoob'a  mttreh  to  Egypt  2238;,  Joasyh'a 
deatk23iQ0.  ii.  is  only  when  tbey  come  to  Moaee  that  they 
immediately  deviate  about  210  years,  becauie,  fbUowiag  tba 
pieeedent  of  Joaephna  and  otiiera,  they  reckon  the  400  years 
of  thBr  BC^pnm  hi  Egypt  &om  the  birth  of  laaae,  and  not  £ram 
the  entsaoee  of  Jacob^.  They  fix  the  buth  of  Moaea  at  2868, 
and  }m  Exodus  at  2448  after  the  Creation. 

£ut  tMs  ifear  2M8  of  their  era  correiptrnds  mth  tke  fetm 
1314  [ — ^1313]  B.o.^  and  therefotfe,  acewding  to  the  Mano- 
thooie  ehrenology,  occurs  in  the  time  of  King  Menepi^hee^ 
who  resigned  nineteen  yean,  ther^bre  the  «0«i0  kiag^  whom 
the  E^fptiam  aanak  called  the  King  di  the  Bxod^.  Bed- 
sides this,  the  liKfcter  tell  us  of  a  flight  of  thirteen  years 
which  the  king  made  into  Etiiiopia.  If  thi»  flight:  took 
plaee^  as  it  probably  did^  in  the  first  or  secand  year  after 
th&  changB  of  gOTenunent,  he  must  have  returned  and  drarcsa 
away  the  lq»ers  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteentii  year  of  his 
reign.  But  the  femr  1314  ie  exmeti^  the  fiftemiiA  year  of 
Menephthes,  according  to  the  Manethonic  calculation. 

This  coinddenea  is  certainly  striking,,  but  might  possibly 
be  only  aondentid;,  tf  o^mht  cireumstances  were  not  added  to 
it.  For  instance,,  the  same  Jewish  chronology  phices  the 
building  of  &e  temple:  by  Sak)uion,  according  to  the 
1  Kings  Ti.  1,  about  480  years  a^r  the  Exodus,  thereftire 
2928=8S4  B.a,  the  march  of  SMahak  against  Behoboam 
2960»793,  thai  of  Zerah  agamst  Asa  2998»764^  the  banish-, 
ment  of  Israel  3205»557,  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple 
by  JTebuchadnezzar  3338=424.  Darius  (Hystaspes)  3406= 
356,  the  buiMing  of  the  second  Temple  d40B«364.  These, 
as  well  as  the  interrenmg  numbers,  whfeh  I  omit  here,  are- 

^  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  II.  xr.  7,  calculates  430  years  from  ^e  en- 
trance of  Abraham  inZo  Canaan  to  the  Exodus  of  Moses.  OuDpare 
Vm.  iii.  1. 

*  [Idder,  Hcrnd^h  dler  CKron,  i  p.  SOT,  543.1 

2a2 
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all  of  them  about  165  years  too  late.  But  &om  this  place 
the  correct  dates  are  suddenly  restored ;  Alexander  of 
Macedon  is  placed  3442«320,  therefore  only  sixteen  years 
too  late ;  his  goyemment  of  the  world,  and  a  march  which  he 
is  said  to  have  made  to  Jerusalem,  3M8»S14;  his  death 
3454=^308,  and  so  forth. 

About  this  time,  the  Jews  being  subject  to  the  Syrian 
goyemment,  adopted  the  Syrian  JElra  of  the  Selettcida,  which 
was  called  by  them  the  "Era  of  the  Chreeks,"  or,  on  account 
of  its  being  used  in  ciril  affairs,  "  the  Era  of  Contracts," 
Its  commencement  happens,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  year 
312  before  Christ,  and  we  find  it  adopted  in  the  Book  of  the 
Maccabees^.  This  era  is  also  mentioned  in  the  rabbinical 
chronology,  and  is  qmte  correctly  placed  by  the  more  ancient 
authorities  in  the  year  of  the  world  3450^312  b.c.^  If 
Qftnz',  in  place  of  this,  gives  the  year  3448='314,  it  is 
evidently  either  an  arbitrary  change,  or  perhaps  first  de- 
vised by  him  for  the  sake  of  the  exact  period  of  a  thousand 
years  between  the  Exodus  (2448)  and  the  new  era  (3448). 
This  connection  that  subsisted  between  the  two  numbera 
to  form  a  monarchy  of  a  thousand  years'  duration,  was  not  in 

>  Ideler,  Handb,  d.  Chron,  i.  p.  531. 

*  Abraham  ben  David  (about  1161)  sajs,  in  his  book  Sepker  hakab' 
baJoj  col.  83,  b  (Amsterd.):  *'The  second  period  begins  from  the 
great  synagogue  of  Simeon  the  Just.  The  Persian  empire  was  de- 
stroyed in  his  time  by  Alexander,  (he  King  of  Greece  ( Javan).    He 

came  to  Jerusalem in  the  year  40  after  the  building  of  the 

temple and  commanded  that  they  should  commence  the 

reckoning  of  their  contract  from  this  year,  which  is  the  year.  lOOO 
since  their  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  year  3450  since  the  Creation." 
But  he  placed  the  year  of  the  Exodus  at  244S;  theriefore  the  year 
3450  is  properly  the  1003rd,  not  the  lOOOth,  since  the  Exodus.  R. 
Isaac  Israeli  (about  1250),  in  the  hocik  Jesod  Olam.  Bl.  84,  b^  says^ 
**  And  the  Talmud  was  concluded  in  the  year  3949,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  world,  which  is  the  year.  500  of  the  Contract.'*  ^e 
thence  obtain  for  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  the  Contract  the 
year  3450=312. 

»  Semach  David  (written  about  1592),  p.  60 — 65,  in  the  Latin  translar 
tion  by  Yorst  (Lugd,  Bat.  1644),  cites  several  more  authorities  for  the 
year  3448 ;  among  them  also  Abraham  ben  David,  but  who,  as  we 
haye  seen,  expressly  writes  3450,  in  spite  of  the  mention  of  the  1000- 
yeared  period  since  the  Exodus. 
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fact  very  remote ;  we  should  only  have  expected  that  the 
number  of  the  Exodus  would  rather  have  been  advanced  two 
years,  in  conformity  with  the  fixed  and  universally  intro- 
duced era  of  the  Seleucid®,  and  not,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  latter  should  be  sent  so  far  back.  But  the  number  2448 
was  left  standing,  which  still  more  indicates  a  determinate 
selection  of  this  year,  independent  of  a  cyclical  or  arbitrary 
arrangement. 

There  is  proof  also  that  the  Babbis  did  not  alter  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Seleucidic  Era,  in  the  drcumstance,  thut 
it  has  retained  its  correct  place  in  chronology,  in  spite  of  the 
universal  displacement  in  the  chain  of  events.  According  to 
that  displacement,  Alexander  first  began  to  reign  3442« 
820,  and  died  in  d454»308.  The  beginning  of  the  new 
era,  therefore,  according  to  this,  happened  in  the  reign  qf 
Alexander  himself,  who  in  reality  had  been  dead  twenty-one 
years  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gbza,  which  occasioned 
the  new  era.  In  consequence  of  these  contradictions  the 
mimber  was  retained,  and  the  eioent  was  changed  to  agree 
with  it,  since  the  introduction  of  the  era  of  Seleucua  was 
transferred  to  Alexander,  and  connected  with  an  account  of 
his  presence  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  otherwise  only  men- 
tioned by  Josephus^,  and  the  so-called  Barbarus  of  Scisdiger^. 

But  the  question  is,  how  we  can  reconcile  the  remarkable 
displacement  of  events  with  the  true  numbers  ?  Jdelbb  has 
shown  that  we  must  refer  the  first  estabUshment  of  the  era 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
chronological  system  that  we  are  considering,  to  the  author 
of  the  Moleds,  or  new  moons,  and  particularly  of  the  late 
Jewish  calendars,  therefore  to  the  Eabbi  Hillel,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and 
Theon  of  Alexandria,  people  could  not  possibly  be  so  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  last  centuries  before 
Christ,  as  the  rabbinical  chronology  supposed.  It  was  least 
to  be  believed  of  such  a  learned  mathematician,  astronomer, 

^  Ant.  XL  viii,  5, 

'  7%esaiir.  fempp.  Buseb^  1658,  torn,  ii.  p.  72, 
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and  ^ronologist,  as  we  imagine  43i»e  isomer  ci  tli«  Jem^ 
calendar  to  b vre  been,  wbe  ibimded  it  iipen  the  ii]ii€4»etit;h- 
feared  c^Fcrle  of  Meton  And  OaEppus^. 

It  appsKBto  me,  theoefofe,  tkat'tlhe  feUMving  aooeptetiioti 
k «lone  jMMnible, <irliiclL  IwoM,  Jtfc lent  Tegmnincmd  to  the 
ebmer  lOBURiiiniifeicEL  cf  iv^U-^rersed  Isbooren  in  SmnA.  »di- 

and  notliiBg  justifies  us  in  the  belief  that  the  learned  Mjssml 
^ad  n^ieadj given *a  chimwiog^eil  wwbw  4>f  the  9vesABy9mwe 
lafteiwuds  find  then.  %cfc  lie  awart  tivfe  neoowtE^r  bad 
venae  vesting' poimbB  ftfr  Iiib  tednueii^diroiiologiod^oiiaB^if 
4ie  tdesired  to  'eemect  bn  ^proaeiitiwith  ite  pairt;,  nnd  evvti 
^wfBi  theChreation.  It  oodld  not  hme  \>eeii  'dMkMibo  find 
tlMse  vesisng  ipoiftti  at  that  tine,  iid  «oon  after  A&ktaaam ; 
itieibest  authorities irevd^ still  open  t»Um.  'Bcttke  Sxcidms 
ftmn  Sgjpt  nnist  hme  keen  his  most  -isipertant  pMrib/ifer 
pMP?i0BA  to  that  e'^irt;  the  mua^beirB  in  the  Benrtateach  ^veae 
^ear,  vand  witboot  mitffeakes.  It «!«»  4xAj  necestarj  far  iiki 
'to  ^Aeoide  between  tbe  *i?wo  diffeveot  'vienrni  ■  -coneeriiiug  "the 
period  between  Jacdb  'asfd  Moses.  IDbe -n«ialbera  aUberthe 
fixcpdoB  'were  nrach  looie  «moeitai&,  as  tbe  ^alcnJtftiQBB  4f 
Jeaepbns  hnsre  afa^eadj  proved.  On  iSuQ  dther  hand,  iiie  wdtt- 
laDSiwn  era  of 'the  8cAeiRnd»,  whkfti  was  at  that;  tine  >alil!i  in 
JHse,  Botizrally  fon»ed  aaiotlier  fixed  poiot  w9ueh  9ie' could 
not  «roid.  Uiider  "Uieae  'circuimtaaees,  eveiy  clever  and 
mal^emstieiOlf  odncotod  chronologic,  would  be  oonqielled 
to  ooimect  the  date  of  the  Exodus  wath'iiieoaljioertani^uid 
loalvenomicaSly  verified  Egyptian  chronology.  .  if  the  sba. 
4E>f  ISsam  "Ma^KPSTgsfiH,  and  the  «!mct  year  of  its  oaanaaenoe- 
rmcKit  was  fomilaar  to  the  mathematioiaii,  l^ieeiL  jof  illex- 
iaDdiga,wiio  Qived  at  a  later  period,  must  it  not  have  been, 
-e^fually  well  known  to  the  astroiMiiner  Slilkdt?  But  uol^iig 
more  was  necessary  to  determine  the  date  of  tlie  JSIaoduBf 
^whiich  toolk  plaoe  'wader  the  eame  Ki/ng  Menephthe^. 

*  S.  Ideler,  Handb.  i.  p.  579. 

^  In  th^  year  318  the  determination  «f  Ea«ter,  according  to  the 
different  Chriatiau  calendars^  'whs  traitsferred  iromthe  ^icene  pouncil 
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We  akoold  Bofc  ikcMfive  be  ,«iiipijfl0d  to  tee,  eren  at 
tiiat  tine,  tiie  peifec%  correflt  jcooptatiaa  of  the  je^r 
2MB  finr  the  SbLodiML  It  ivat,  at  aU  aveata,  inqposable 
l»  jditonuie  the  year  of  the  Greatian  vitha&t  haviiig  ob- 
taJimWI  ii»  jfciio  .^penoda  of  Ae  fielaaeidk  Sra^  aid  of  ihe 


Onthe  otiur  bandyftiiaTsiy  ntpmhabie  that  HiUel  set  to 
wak  m  Xdeler^  imagmea  he  diiL  Be  aa^a  ^Hait  Hittel 
flnAandfy  atarted  from  the  begimdoag  of  the  Seleuciiiic  Eea, 
vidoh  MM  at  ttiat  tinm  atiSi  wmeaeUfy  emphiyed  ij  the 
Jievs,  the  antiwn  of  ihe  year  sjcl  312.  Siekemag  horn 
this  yoiat  hadbnnds,  be  aaade  tibeneit  ^Nwh  the  de^Hmetim 
4if^  fint  Xanifie,  and  pheal  it  onfy  112  jeaiB  earlier  than 
the  Seleuodk  &B,  eoontu^  ahovt  IM  years  teo  little,  ao 
Aat  he  .advaoeed  JSiefaachttdDezaar  to  the  timea  of  Arta- 
xttses  X  Whikt  he  tinu  vant  baek  atffl  fiwiher  te  ike 
bmUmg  of  tlH»  first  Tempie^toifaa  Eiediia  of  the  Israelites 
«Bt  of  ligypt,  to  Hie  jElood,  and  to  the  Oreattoii,  following 
pactijihe  express  stateaents  of  tiaM  in  tibo  KMe,  Jf^^J  his 
oam  explanatioa  of  it,  he  fimad  the  begisning  <»(:  the  year, 
aiSO  of  the  vorU,io  be  the.^oeh  of  the  Mu^  mAiano^J' 
As  we  said  bdbre,  it  ww  perCMitlj  ^m^wt^Aiie  ier  a  tscholar 
ofihe  fourth  ceeeturj  to  Bsske  aadi  a  gxoes  nistake  of  iMaily 
Ift^  yeaca  at  ihat  kte  period.  But  it  is  eoonly  esplained,  if 
we  bdiere  that  aftnr  tbe  great  gap  in  Jewish  liteErature, 
which  eommeaoed  at  theoonclnsion  of  the  Talmad,  sbout  the 
year  60Q,  and  which  iested  tol^  eighth  oeixtixry,  the  Sabbis 
had  adopted  those  few  eoKreot  elixoxioiogieal  periods  fixed  by 
aiad  now  &at  undertook  to  fill  uptibeir  history  of  the 


to  the  Alexandrima  chronolog^sts.  S.  du  Cange,  praef,  ad  Chron,  pasch, 
TUs  dSffieoH  woilc  at  onoe  prewippoBed  a  careM  €oi»ideratioii  and 
jfnitigatMe  of  the  dUfeneat  ceas  at^  in  lue,  bat  fi8pociAU7  of  the 
Jevifh  oomputatlQa  of  time,  hecauae  the  feast  «f  Easter  was  con- 
nected with  the  solemnisation  of  the  Jewish  Paschal  feast,  which  was 
instituted  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt^  Therefore  in  t^ese 
dajs,  when  chronological  studies  were  more  especially  practised,  there 
was  a  particular  cause  for  obtaining  the  true  date  of  the  Exodus, 
which,  to  Egyptitm  sdiolwrs  in  particidar,  could  not  hare  been  difficult, 
»  Handb.  i.  p.  ^81. 
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world}  which  comprised  5000  years,  aocording  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Old  Testamemt.  in  fact,  we  find  neiidier  in  the 
Talmud,  nor  even  in  the  first  writings  of  the  rabbis,  wkieh 
succeed  the  Talmud,  e.  g.  in  the  Seder  Olam  Bdbdk^  one  of 
the  oldest  of  those  writings,  the  full  chronological  detaila^ 
some  ^daracts  of  which  we  have  seen  above.  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  completed  in  the  twelfth  centorj,  therefore  in 
the  period  of  a  scientific  barbarism,  which  had  been  long  in- 
troduced. It  was  only  necessary  to  follow  the  numbers  of 
the  Pentateuch  &x>m  the  Creation  to  the  Hood,  and  to  the 
Exodus,  in  order  to  obtain  the  given  year  24i8=:I314i.  The 
convenient  number  480  years,  down  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  in  the  first  Book.of  Kings,  was  afterwards  immedi^ 
ately  adopted,  and  the  chronology  of  the  times  of.  the  Judges 
adapted  to  it.  But  hereby  the  historical  ev^it  next  follow- 
ing was  at  the  same  time  displaced  to  about  the  160-r~l70 
years  we  have  mentioned,  and  drew  with  it  the  displacement 
of  all  the  succeeding  events.  It  first  became  apparent  at  the 
next  fixed  point,  about  the  year  3450=312,  that  the  chain  of 
events  wi»  far  t;>olongfor  the  stated  intervai, from thebufld. 
ing  of  the  first  to  the  second  Temple.  Therefore,  the  period 
from  the  erection  of  the  second  Temple,  built  under  Darius 
Eystaspes,  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  the  Grecian  Era^,  was  cut  down  without  ceremony 
from  184  years  into  34  years.  This  raised  no  obstacle  at 
first,  but  afterwards  occasioned  many  difficulties,  imtil  these 
also  were  got  rid  of  by  the  simple  expedient  of  taking  Darius 
II.  and  III  for  one  and  the  same  person.  Only  thus  can  we 
explain  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  an  entirely  displaced  and 
afterwards  mutilated  chronology,  in  which,  however,  there  ap- 
pears two  fixed  points  alone  correct,  and  which  afford  us  at 
the  same  time  the  important,  and  probably  the  most  exact, 
determination  of  the  Exodus  by  a  truly  learned  cbronologist 
of  the  fourth  century^. 

*  It  was  also  called  "the  Era  oi  Alexander  "    Ideler,  Chron,  L  p.  449. 
2  It  would  be  important  to  inquire  when  the  year  2448  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Jewish  literature  as  that  of  the  Exodus,  and  which  of  the 
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Viewing  it,  the^refore,  from  this  side,  we  return  to  the 
(pinion,  that  the  great  stumbUng-bloek  to  the  whole  of  the 
chronology  hitherto  adopted  for  the  Old  Testament  was  the 
munber  480  yeiffs,  which  was  calculated  as  the  period  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  mentioned 
in  the  first  Book  of  Slings^.  As  soon  as  we  set  this  aside, 
r^;arding  it  only  as  a  supplementary  multiple  of  twelve 
generations,  or  segments  of  40  years  each,  the  Hebrew  and 
!]%^tian  chronologies  are  no  longer  opposed  to  each  other 
wdth  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  All  the  other 
intimatioiiLS  we  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew  accounts,  and  their 
whole  connection,  demand,  on  the  contrary,  precisely  the 
same  time,  which  we  find  unequivocally  stated  in  the  Egyptian 
a&nals  of  Manetho. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  along  with  this  number  480, 
to  which  we  can  attribute  no  greater  importance  than  to  the 
simple  number  forty ^  so  often  repeated  in  the  history  of 
Israel  at  that  period,  we  must  also  give  up  as  valueless  every 
other  chronological  measure  of  the  events  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Exodus.    But  this  is  so  little  the  case,  that,  on 

Babbis  first  clung  to  this  epocli  in  the  outline  of  history,  which  was 
at  first  probably  only  marked  in  the  calendar.  \ 

*  We  have  already  seen  above,  that  neither  the  Apostle  Paul  nor 
Josephus  recognised  the  calculation  of  the  480  years.  Afhcanus  just 
as  little,  who  reckoned  748  years.  (Bouth,  Reliqu.  sacrcBy  vol.  ii.  p. 
313,  flf.)  Eusebius  (reckons  600,  or  even  610  years;  Prcep.  Ev,  x.  14, 
compare  Eouth  elsewhere;  but  in  his  Canon  he  calculates  480),  Clemens 
Alexandr.  (Strom,  p.  386,  Pott.  567),  Syncellus  (p.  ]75,  659),  and 
others.  Among  modem  scholars,  Des  Yignoles  {Chrmd.  de  fhisU 
saintey  t.  i.  p.  172)  has  especially  treated  the  question  in  detail.  He 
finally  decides  upon  the  acceptation,  that  the  period  consisted  of  648 
years,  but  that  the  number  480  arose  firom  a  mistake  in  the  text  (p.  184), 
as  others  before  him  had  declared.  Bockh  lastly  says,  that  the  number 
appears  to  him  to  have  been  inserted  at  a  later  period.  (Manetho,  p. 
190.)  Several  other  numbers  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  fdl 
indeterminate  numbers,  as  the  40  and  its  multiplicates,  as  weU  as 
the  greater  sums,  e.  g.  Exodus  xii.  40;  Judges  xi.  26;  1  Kings  vi.  1; 
and  in  other  places,  and  the  whole  uninterrupted  chain  of  numbers, 
originating  in  them,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  for  the  first  time 
adopted  since  that  early  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  last  combined 
and  revised,  at  all  events  for  the  first  time  after  the  exile.  The  opinion 
also  adopted  by  Bertheau  (Rvchter,  p.  34),  that  this  revision  proceeds 
from  Ezra,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  probable. 
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tiie  eanbnstjj  ia  the  trae  dnoaologial  scale  whidi  the 

Mosaic  irritingi  finniah,  we  find  a  fteflk  n&taiioii  of  tlw 

t^pimoiMB  hitherto  adopted,  sod  a  coDfin^ 

fltateoMBts.   We  look  upon  Ite  BsaxfTEB  ov  GwiBiLiflnon 

aaifaiaacaJeL 

I  am  not  awne  ^FThether  these  miBieroaa  fimilf  reeordi 
have  OTer  been  MI7  ]^aeed  under  mie  penxfc  of  Tievr,  sod 
fjBtJnM^^  tfl  a  whole  in  their  great  dmmolog^oal  aignificaQe^ 
in  the  aame  way  aa  they  have  oerfaaiiilj  finqosntlj  been  naed 
fMT  aepaiate  purposes  and  di^iaioiiB  of  time.  Sudi  a  survej 
tmdd  ifeij  nnidi  ineieapo  the  importaiiee  of  the  teparste 
lists,  and  ftcilitate  ihtir  applicatioa  to  chionolegeal  dotep- 


It  is  well  known  how  in  the  East  at  all  tiates,  and  evoi  to 
ifaki  day,  tiie  legiftor  of  genecationB  aiid  genealogies  is  ozaHj 
transmitted,  with  a  woaderful  fidelity  and  eompletenesa, 
through  the  memories  of  perfeetly  illzterate  and  fieqaoxtlj 
even  now  nomadic  raees.  Tke  Ajcahiaii  raees  are  eapedaliy 
noted  for  this,  and  ikubix  hiistorital  reedUectiooa  are  often 
aimost  eutiieiy  limibed  to  tins  dry  register.  I  have  met  wxBi 
many  such  pedigrees  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  Nile,  south 
of  the  proTince  of  Dongola,  among  the  Arahs  who  immigrated 
ihace  from  the  west,  these  being  the  only  written  remains  of 
their  past,  whidi  inform  us  of  iheir  immigration  and  dxstrSiar 
tion  in  those  districts.  9ut  these  lists  of  names  are  still  more 
to  be  depended  upon  among  those  naticms  of  antiquity,  who>, 
like  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews,  were  a  literary  people, 
and  were  accustomed  to  preserve  in  writing  these  sacred  be- 
quests of  indiTidual  families.  On  the  rock  of  the  KobsIh*- 
Toad,  in  the  eastern  desert  of  Egypt,I  found  a  hierogtyphical  in- 
scription belon^g  to  the  time  fjiortly  before  the  first  Persiaja 
dominion,  in  whidi  a  chief  ai^ehiteet  of  the  country,  named  Ba- 
-numhet,  carries  back  his  direct  ancestors  as  far  as  the  twenty- 
fourth  generation,  to  an  ancestral  motiber  IS'ofratmu,  who, 
according  to  a  rough  calculation,  must  have  lired  about  the 
end  of  the  19th  Dynasty,  therefore  about  the  time  of  Moses. 

But  the  Israelites  particulariy,  above  all  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, appear  to  ha«e  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  i^e  re- 


gifltor  flf  gBtttririinmi,  liitai  of  hsibbb,  md  geoeiral-eixmneratiaiiB 
of  trilKB  WBoi  geatntiiaDB,  Tbe  writings  of  ihe  Old  l^esta- 
wBBfcuveiidl  of  tluni^Mpaimfyakll^^  hkbantal  faoofae ;  and 
tim  i!M«  iBnl  iBLBgiiiydeTrMieli  ^pm  eipendedxifaiiito  genml 
jweymiiriiwi  of  ttweeMrtgyis  qroieiitioiiie'ieaiier,  Thepaoi- 
ikriieriaflgraf  Ae  Imfllitiik.peiqie^-finDly  iiOBDdt^gellier, 
'•■d  «bBijB  wifnilaig  themflcfaeeB  mod;  ng^HOBfily  fiom 
■iuiMftiMii^  yafe  '^nquestij  tniniqplmted  in  manes  ^m  cbb 
ooontiy ix>.aMilier,md ceMedaaBidst  otknr  TuriiiMM,  enabks 
«B  iMSfltfaefiy  ^  (OoaifErBheBdiJns  iinr^^ 
tiheslic  segntar  of  gsneEstioiiB.  We  find  it  statted  i^sak  tfaej- 
veiWialffSBdy  twice  Tiqmibfmed^  xr  the  deant ;  £)r  wiiicliL  "piuv 
pose  the  whole  people  were  collected  together,  and  wfiEe^en- 
tosed  in  lAe  TogHtans  of  Ae  inrths  ^^  kj  their  goMntions, 
<«flgf  their  fiwiittm,  aawwBng  to  tbemunher  of  tine  nanei, 
ficiHB  tvMDtf  j«ttB  iDEd  i^vxrds,  xnd  hy  their  polk/'  On 
their  nstmi  fion  cxfle  it  as  |»riinwiarly  oiMMrved  t^ist 
Momm  of  the  vandeneiB  cmdd  wet  traee  -dieir  genealogy^. 
JuHMng  tkesB  iKsremmemL  priests'^uialiesy  <£  whom  it  is  said^ 
-^^  Tfaeae^Bon^ht  the  xegisiar  of  their  genfiEEitioiifl,  but  it  was 
not  fMOul, tud,  theintfare,  they  wanw^eeted ham thepriest- 
iuNsd'.  JQt  ioilows^Mfm  thm  thftt  ike  pxaests  of  4fe  tdbe  of 
Levi  were  obliged  by  law  to  preserve  and  oontmne  ike 
register  of  their  generations.  This  law  mnst  naturally  only 
have  fiOBtad  jonce  i^e  EKodus,  and,  therefare,  when  Joso- 
phvfl^  aaseite  that  tiie  High  pnests  possessed  written  regis- 
ters of  their  generations,  as  iar  back  as  2000  years,  this  is, 
indeed,  ooiSBeoted  with  hia  «»pinion  about  &e  <early  €ipodi  of 
the  Esodus ;  it  shows,  however,  thait  Hwy  were  brought  down 
to  his  time,  whicih  is,  indeed,  aiso  conramed  by  the  register 
of  the  generations  of  Jesus  Christ^ 
We  seed  nofintfaer  jastification,  thsrefijre,  for  pbdng  great 

1  Niuob.  i£6.  '  Ezra  u.  59;  KehenuAh  tu.  61. 

'  £z£a  iL  £2 ;  Keii.  tu.  €4.  ^  Coatra.  Ap.  i.  7. 

^  Go^tel  Matth.  i.  2,  Ac;  lioke  iS.  23,  &c  Th«  great  dlfierences 
between  tiie  tvio  genealogies  have  been  considered  in  a  yariety  of  wa749, 
but,  as  it  appears,  they  hare  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Therefore,  they  do  not  permit  of  any  immediate  chronological  con- 
clusions. 
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value  upon  the  successive  generations,  and  for  discovering  in 
them  the  true  chronological  thread  for  those  times  during  which, 
more  exact  reliahle  statements  aire  wanting.   We  fortunately 
possess  a  whole  array  of  genealogies  for  the  period  between  the_ 
Exodus  and  the  building  of  the  Temple ;  and,  indeed,  prinoi-c 
paUy  generations  of  priests,  which  go  back  as  fiir  as  Levi,  andj;-^ 
are,  therefore,  firom  the  reasons  we  have  stated  above,  the  mo8t£ 
to  be  depended  upon.    Altogether,  j$v«  different  generations.^ 
of  the  Levites  may  be  distinguished ;  some  obscurities  have^ 
crept  into  our  text,  which  probably  happened  at  the  time  it- 
assumed  its  present  form,  since  they  are  found  abo  in  the^ 
Septuagint ;  it  seems,  however,  that  they  may  easily  be  re-;^ 
moved^.  .-z 

The  following  is  a  survey  of  the  principal  genealogies,  ii^ 
which  the  Levitical  generations  preserve  the  order  in  which 
they  are  cited,  1  Chron.  vii.^  This  is  preceded  by  the  genea-\^ 
logical  succession,  according  to  Josephus,  from  Levi  to  Zadoh^ 
and  by  his  series  of  High  priests  from  Aaron  to  Zadohr- 
Lastly,  there  follows  a  table  of  the  generations  of  Judah^ 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  excluded  other  genealogies  ;J} 
e»  g.  the  three  of  JEphraim  ;  Num.  xxvL  36 ;  1  Chron.  viii. "' 
20,  21,  24 — 27^.;  because  they  are  evidently  confused,  and  - 
lead  to  no  results 

^  The  removal  of  some  of  the  difficulties  indicated  in  the  foUowin^^:; 
table  are  obvious,  and  may,  therefore,  have  been  expressed  long  before- 
me,  in  the  critical-biblical  literature  already  published,  although  Ic 
am  imable  to  point  it  out.  But  the  aim  we  baye  in  view  requires  ns-s 
to  examine  this  subject  somewhat  more  accurately.  I  see,  besides,  ^ 
that  Ewald  also,  Gesch.  Isr,  1.  p.  31,  ii.  p.  433,  and  in  other  passages,!^ 
considers  the  two  generations  from  Levi  to  6aul  and  to  Heman^  aSK^ 
the  most  complete,  and,  therefore,  all  the  others  as  incomplete.  :::: 

3  According  to  the  Septuagint.    In  the  Hebrew  text,  chap.  v.  &  vL  ^ 
»  THebrew  text,  1  Chr6n.  vii.  20,  21,  24—27.]  N 

^  It  is  impossible  that  the  descendants  of  Ephraim,  mentioned  in  I -^ 
Chron.  viii.  20, 2 1,  could  have  been  all  killedat  the  same  time  by  the  men^' 
of  Gath  (Uierefore,  in  Palestine),  since  they  include  eight  generations.-^ 
The  march  to  GaA,  also,  which  is  mentioned,  could  not  have  been  from-  _ 
Egypt  (Bunsen,  Aeg,  i,  p.  220)  (Tr.  vol.  i.  p.  178),  since  thev  went  doum^' 
It  is  equally  impossible  that  Non  and  Jghoahuah  can  be  rightly  placed 
in  V.  27,  since  the  latter  ought  to  stand  in  the  ninth  in  place  of  the 
third  degree  from  Ephraim. 
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4M  TH£  HSBBEW  TBABITIOV. 

GRie  first  column  contams  after  the  patrijorclia  bom. 
Abraham  to  Amram,.the  12  heads  of  the  people,  camr 
mencing  with  Moses,  who  appear  to  have  been  regarded  aa 
the  representations  of  12  generations  of  40  years  each^  aa4 
thence  to  have  occasioned  the  calculation  of  480  yearf. 
Ewald^,  as  well  as  Bertheau^,  giyes  another  list,  because,  <^ 
the  whole,  the  subject  admits  of  no  exactitude ;  the  comnusi 
acknowledgment  of  the  diyision  of  the  period  into  twehsp 
parts  is  alone  of  importance  to  us.  But  one  (YIU.)  of  tbp 
genealogies  w;e  have  quoted  (1  Ohron.  yii.  39—43^)  contains 
twelve  generations  of  one  and  the  same  fanUlt^.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  this  succession,  rather  than  that  uncer- 
tain division,  gave  occasion  to  the  480  years.  It  was,  be- 
sides, distinguished  &om  the  others  by  being  continual 
through  Gershom,  the  Mrit-lom  of  Levi.  But  ihQ  jprinc^^ 
lineage  of  the  Levites  was  that  of  the  high  priests,  who  weee 
descended  from  Aaron  and  Kohath  (I.) ;  this  contains,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mushi  (IX.),  only  11  generations.  This 
might  therefore  be  the  reason  why  the  Seventy  only  reckoned 
440  years'^. 

In  the  Chronicles  the  second  succession  of  Levites  is 
closely  connected  with  the  third^.  But  in  the  Hebrew  as 
well  as  in  the  G-reek  text  a  distinct  pause  is  made  at  vers|e 
22,  after  Jeaterai^  The  author  begins  again :  '^  The  son  qf 
Kohaih;  Amminaddb,  his  son;  Korah^his  sovP^^  and  so  on*. 
The  Seventy  even  write  the  plural  viol  KaSB,  A  new  suo^ 
cession  therefore  undoubtedly  begins  here,  and  we  must  coa« 
sider  the  portion  from  Gershom  to  Jeaterai  as  an  incom- 
plete gene^ogy  inserted  here,  which  evidently  runs  parallel^ 
to  the  first  part  of  our  eighth  LeviticaL  series^.    Kohath,  who^ 

T 

*  Gesch,  Jsr.  ii.  p.  371.  *  Buck,  d,  Kkht  p.  xix.  xx.  ' 
»  Heb.  Text,  1  Chron,  vi.  39,  43. 

^  Unless  the  name  of  Jahath^  the  son  of  Gershom,  is  to  be  withdrawn^ 
and  Shimei  put  into  its  place,  bj  which  means  this  genesdogj  also 
would  only  have  eleven  degrees  from  Moses  to  Solomon. 

*  See  above,  p.  402, 

<  De  Wette,  in  his  translation,  makes  no  distinction  in  i^  22. 
^  See  Luther's  German  Trans,  of  Bible. — ^Tr. 
>  The  names  of  Leviy  Gershom,  Jcthatky  Shna  (Zimmah)^  AdaiaJi 
(Iddo),  Zerah  agree.     It  only  differs  in  Ethan  (^oah),  and  Etlmi 
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succeeds  Jeateiai,  was  also  a  son  of  Levi,  and  the  names 
which  follow,  dearly  show  that  it  ought  to  be  the  same  series 
as  oxir  sixth.  That  the  third  and  sixth  series  are  really 
identical  follows  from  the  name  of  the  grandson  of  Kohath 
being  JSbrah,  which  recurs  in  both,  and  also  from  the  three 
successiye  names,  Wnasa^ih,  Ajmr,  Tahath,  also  recurring, 
!Ffae  ei^th  name,  Uzziah,  is  also  undoubtedly  the  same  name 
as  Azariah  in  the  other  text ;  for  the  very  same  change  of 
both  names  is  again  found  afterwards  in  the  King  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Amaziah,  who  is  called  Azariah  eight  times  in  the 
'same  chapter  (2  Kings  xv.)  and  is  afterwards  three  times 
cidled  by  his  usual  name,  tlzziah^.  I  have  not,  therefore, 
hesitated  to  fill  up  the  two  names  of  Assir  and  Elkanah  which 
were  wanting  after  Korah^  in  the  dxth  series,  as  the  tlmd 
series  is,  on  the  whole,  most  to  be  depended  on.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly been  retiuned  on  account  of  the  last  name  of  Saul^ 
whom  we  must  consider  to  be  no  other  than  Emg  Saul, 
whose  generation  indeed  is  usually  (1  Sam.  ix.  1)  carried 
back  through  Eosh  and  Aphiah,  with  an  interruption,  to 
Benjamin,  but  here  again  also  presents  difficulties  and  ap- 
pearain  general  to  have  been  disputed. 

But  the  sixtli  series  does  not  conclude  in  the  Chronicles 
with  Joel,  but  is  continued  into  our  seventh,  and  no  text 
appears  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  pause.  Yet  the 
correcthess  of  our  division  here  also,  will  hardly  be'  found 
doubtful.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  believe  that 
among  six  genealogies  one  alone  could  have  been  as  hng 

(Jeaterai).  Shimei  and  Libni  appear  to  be  brothers.  But,  on  that 
aoeount  again,  the  name  of  Jahatii,  as  above  remarked,  ought  to  be 
rubbed  out  of  both  lists,  and  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  common  sur- 
name of  the  brothers.  For  Jahath  appears  in  the  1  Chron.  vii«  43  as 
the  f&tiier  of  Shimei,  xxiii  10  as  the  son  of  Shimei,  vii,  20  as  the  son 
of  Libni,  but,  xxiii.  8,  not  among  the  sons  of  Laadan,  who  neverthe- 
less, xxiii^  7,  stands  in  the  place  of  Libni. 

^  Gesen.  Thes.  2  Hebr.  p.  1011. 

^  The  omission  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  Exodus  vi.  24,  where 
Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph  literally  appear  beside  one  another  as 
sons  of  Korah,  while  it  was  probably  intended  that,  as  his  sons, 
they  should  succeed  one  another. 
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as  all  the  othcra;  for  if  we  omitted  the  iswo  ze- 
atoed  semhen  of  tiie  aadSk  BcrieB,  we  shonld  still  zetain 
BWif^owi  ■BBtbeni  in  |daee  of  :ten  o^  cieyen,  jhi  in  the 
viUiflr  geneaiogiai.  We  should  iJiexefoffe  vtiU  feel  dUiged  to 
IdMYe  theore  wis  a  miatake,  eTea  tbovgh  unable^  ponit  it 
jtBot,    Bnfc,  vpon  «  finfher  imresfigation,  it  espkim.ilBelE 

It  ia  yocj  sppaRnt  thsEt  ire  have  the  same  ^neabgiea  in 
ihefimrih  aenes  as  in  ihe  Meventky  although  there  appeasrs  to 
.lieiaefeval  denadionB  in  "tiae  mamiBr  the  namea  wse  wrilten, 
sod  in  aoine  paaaagea  completely  different  namea.  Let  ns 
-mrw  see  how  the  .^wf^  veriesis  introdneed  inthe  OfaxDnidei. 
Slie  ibat  psrt  of  the  aeveoth  chapter  (in  the  JEMneir 
iaact  made  the  aixth)  brings  preminentlj  forvvaid,  apart  firom 
ihe  other  geaealegieB,  that  of  the  generaiiaDB  of  the  high 
'fBieatB,  whieh  goaa  back  through  Aaron,  Amiaon,  snd 
.Kflhath,  to  Levi  The  genendaons  of  the  other  Lentea  are 
jifiierwaida  dea%nated,  and  indeed  in  two  dsTifiioDB.  l%e 
ifint  proceeds  from  the  fini'hwni  of  the  bodb  of  .Jjevi,  in 
(Which,  nevertheless,  in  the  nee  0f  Eehaith,  .Amram  has 
4dreadj  been  removed  £rom  the  serieB,  and  AamiMuiiab^  t.  e. 
Izhar^  takes  his  plaoe;  the  second  goes  upwarda  from  the 
tisiee  songsters  of  David,  Heman,  Asaaph,  and  Ethan,,  ns  &r 
]aek  as  the  grandchildzeH  of  Levi  The  Anceatcnrs  of  BJemm 
(Some  £rst,  becanse  a  firs^hom  grrmdetm  of  Xevi  staaids  at 
ihe  head,  J&aftor,  i.  e.  Ammmadab^  whoae  genemtimi  was 
iherefove  already  mentioned  among  thoae  of  ^q  .firat-boni 
gsandaons  (III.).  The  anoestors  of  Amaph  and  ef  Mhan 
succeed,  because  later-bom  grandsons  of  Levi  stand  at  the 
iiead,  who  are  again  arranged  in  Ihe  aueeessifon  of  the  eonaof 
Xevi. 

There  ia  here  a  strict  and  dulj  considered  rule,  which  is 
•iDBde  evident  Iqr the  following  survey: 
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,.L. 


U.£bhaiL        Z-£Ikanah 


L  1.  Amram. 


l.-Aason,  Z./Mobm. 


4.  Merari. 


m. 

VI. 


2.  Axnminadab-Izliar. 


4 
ILLldbiu.         ¥1.3 

Tm.  «.  Jahsfli^himel  S.  Hebron.    VH.}  ^-  -^""ai-  "^^  1-  ^ahU. 

4.  VxasiL  2.  Ahiraotii.  JX.  2.  Mushi. 

This  eettainiy  presnppoBes  what  has  been  already  assmned 
here,  that  JE^kmak  was  a  wn  of  Levi^  and,  indeed,  the 
THIBD  son,  although  in  former  passages  he  is  not  cited  as 
among  the  sons  of  Levi.  Little  is  proved  by  this  omission, 
for  there  are  many  such  cases,  and  in  this  very  chapter, 
¥•  id,  Mhath  is  called  a  son  of  Gertikom,  although  in  y.  17 
he  is  not  cited  among  the  sons  of  G^ershom^.  Li  such  cases, 
certainly,  the  conjecture  still  remains  which  we  admitted 
above,  p.  4i64i,  in  the  case  of  Jahath,  that  one  name  has  been 
substUtsted  for  another,  as^  without  doubt,  occurs  in  many 
cases;  and  therefore  some  might  prefer  here  to  suppose 
Elhcmah  the  same  person  as  Eohath^  Zuph  (VII.)  as  a  lateor 
ElkHiali  (IV.),  Toah  (VH.)  as  Nahath  (IV.),  Azariah  (VI.)  as 
TTzsii^  (in.),  Joel  (VII.)  as  Vashni  (IV.),  Laadan  as  Libni, 
Ae.  However,  this  seems  very  improbable  hete.  In  the  chap- 
ter we  allude  to  the  children  of  G«rshom-Libni  are  first  stated 
in  the  series  of  the  &Bt-bom,  then  the  children  of  Kohath- 
Amminadab,  then  the  children  of  Elkanah-Amasai,  lastly  the 
children  of  Merari-MahlL    Eltanah  is,  ther^ie,  evidently 

*  We  should,  pediaps,  also  take  into  consideratioii  ihe  pieference 
which  is  given  in  the  geiwalQspcai  taldes  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
thret  sons. 
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also  placed  between  Eohcdh  and  Merari^  as  '^"^-^wtimco  can 
horn.    K  JSlkanah,  the  head  of  this  family,  Wi^sufi^  j^  ^^, 
than  the  Mkanak  previonaly  mentioned  in  y.  2B,  hiftieB 
Assiry  this  whole  genealogy  would  not  belong  here,  ^ 
evident,  from  the  arrangement  we  have  given  above.  .  ~ 

But  the  same  arrangement  proves  that  the  first  padT  Ok 
the  genealogy  of  Semany  our  sixth  series^,  concludes  with 
the  same  Joel  who  in  the  second  part  in  our  seventh  series 
appears  as  the  f&ther  of  Seman;  that,  consequently,  we  have 
to  complete  the  end  of  the  sixth  series  with  the  name  of 
Heman  again ;  in  short,  that  we  have  before  us,  in  place  of 
one  of  double  length,  two  single  genealogies  of  Sememe  which 
spring  from  his  father  by  different  grand&thers^ 

So  much  for  the  generations  of  Levi  from  the  Hebrew 
text.  With  respect  to  the  genealogical  succession  fix>]Q 
Levi  to  Zadok,  according  to  Josephus,  it  corresponds  witji 
our  first  Levitical  series,  but  does  not  entirely  agree  with  it. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  generations  belonging  here  would 
be  as  follows :  . 


*Aapa>p, 


I 

2.  ^IVtfOTfi 


I 


lB4tiaposi^ 


*I©(n;7ro$. 

BoKICftOS. 

'la>Bafios 

(Meraioth=:)  Mapcu'o^os. 

(Ahitub=)  ^Axirwfios, 
10.  Sadtficos. 


3.  *Afii€(€pris. 

4.  Bov/ci. 
6,  *Ofts. 


6.  'U\€L 

7.  'lox<iA?s. 

8.  *Ax£/AcX^fl^. 

9.  'AfiiaBofm. 

1  The  genealogy  wfu  certainly  originally  5rou<jfA<  (20t(;n  from  fath^^ 
son;  therefore  the  names  carried  up  from  Elkanah  to  Heman  precede 
those  from  Kohath  to  Joel  (and  Heman),  although  Kohath  is  tite  dder 
brother.    We  follow,  the  correct  order. 

2  Axcaiah  appears  to  have  been  the  true  father  of  Joe/;  Samuel  was, 
perhaps,  his  father-in-law,  or  his  imde,  for  although,  1  Sam.  vilL  2, 
Joel  and  Ahiah  are  also  stated  to  be  sons  of  Sanduel,  our  fourth  genea- 
logy, 1  Chron.  vii.  28,  calls  them  Vashni  and  Abiah. 
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mode  of  reckjgjj^^^  series  is  not  only  supported  by  three  pas- 
immedaately/|j3jj  ^j^^  ^^^  internal  probabflity  than  that  of 
the  chr^ol^p^r  ^^^-^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  jig^p  1,^^  ^^^ 

"®  ^^ySce  Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  cotemporary,  a  name  ap- 
^^^^iBfto  be  wanting  in  ihe  series  of  •Zddojcos^,  which  is  given 
in  the  Hebrew  ieries^. 

'  -  In  our  series  of  the  successions  of  the  SSfh  priests 
'i^iv€€tnjs  is  an  interposition,  because  t&e  pontificate  passed 
inunediately  from  M  to  his  grandson. 

The  genealogy  of  Judah,  which  we  have  added,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  table  of  the  generation  of  David.  It  is  the 
shortest  of  all,  but  ought  not  therefore  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  We  must  place  Sezron  equal  with  Moses, 
idthougb  only  (me  generation  is  given  between  him  and 
Judah,  for  it  is  said  of  him  (1  Chron.  ii.  24)  that  he  died  at 
Caleb-Ephratah,  therefore  after  the  entrance  into  Palestine, 
and  that  his  wife,  Abiah,  had  a  son  after  his  death.  There- 
ibre  there  only  remains  Judah  and  Fharez  for  the  Egyptian 
Vme.  This  need  not  surprise  us,  since  Fharez  was  only 
bom  to  Jt^h  by  Tkamar  after  she  had  been  already  the 
vrife  of  his  sons ;  Pharez  is,  therefore,  both  the  son  and  the 
grandson  of  Judah.  There  remain  nine  generations  for  the 
period  from  fhe  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple ;  but 
here,  also,  we  know  at  least  concerning  the  last  name,  David, 
that  he  was  the  seventh  son  of  his  father. 

If  we  now  review  the  collected  series  of  our  table,  we  find 
among  them  eight  different  and  complete  series,  namely,  be- 
sides six  tribes  of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  series  of 
the  High  priests.  Of  these,  one  contains  12  names,  three  of 
them  11,  three  10,  and  one  9.  This  gives  as  a  mean  number 
t^xactly  ten  and  a  half  generations. 

If  we  inquire  the  mean  number  for  the  years  of  a  genera- 
;  tion,  we  must  not  think  of  the  Hebrew  number  40.    It  is 

1  In  the  series  of  Eli,  'Axtrco^o^  must  stand  in  place  of  ^loxa^rfS, 
for  the  ancestors  of  Zadok  and  Achimelech  were  both  named  Ahitub, 
which  niight  at  all  events  easily  produce  confiision.  The  name 
^loxafiffs  seems  to  be  founded  upon  Ichabod,  the  brother  of  Ahitub 
(1  Sam.  IT.  21 ;  xiv.  3). 
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eTidently  too'  Yagh  a  number,  and  ww  onLy  w^fictimesican" 
fened  by  the  HebMimi  on  the  geiMmtioiui,  beh^me  it  bad: 
been  loi^  lund:  bf  tbem  &c  vndetenaiDai  ^piii^ftieB  mkM, 
round,  and  sacMd  munhor. 

Tbe  38^cd  yeaiaahe  ctf.  the  Ijgypfeiaxx  agppnBtienii^  acoovi-- 
ing  to  Herodotus  (ii.  142),  was  rather  a  wMmakxn  of  tim. 
caUurj/  than  a  eakulatifln  o£  ih*  real  flueeoiBinm  of  gpneia^ 
tkuuk.  Tba  longest  serkB,  firom.  wlikk  ive  eovld  obtaxa  at. 
mean  number,  are  the  8ens$rfkingM. .  Bat  we  ttui  obtain  no«: 
scale  eyen  finnntbein.  The  kings  of  ludabent]^  reigned  on 
an  aTeiqge  nineteen  jeum^  those  of  lanelioniy  twehe  yemw 
Sueoesfihona  of  re^na  are,  howerer, .  always!  shorter  tfaoa 
gm€ntuHi%  and  in  Judah  seven  out  of  twenty  king|i  wev» 
killed^ oar expdled;  in. Isra^  fuUy  half  outof  twenty.  "Wfr 
shall  thecefkoe  apprQaeb  moGh  nearer  the  trulii  if  we  wAbj/t 
the  QirB0k  aiaeeptatiflii^  of  thirty  yean  &r  a.g»ienakiaii^,in 
which  we  only  follow  nest  of  the  moden  achiolara* 

Admitting  thie,  tan  or  eleven,  genewrtioiia  would  amovaito 
to  300  (Mr  330  years^  and  if  we  place  ^oloatott  about  the  year 
UOOO,  the  genealogiea  would  Lead  ua  to  13(00  or  1330  yeaa 
brfore  G^8t»  wUeh  mask'  perfectly  agrees  with  our  catilm 
resfilts^  siiiei^  aeeording  to  Manetho^ w^  believe  we  ou^^toi 
plaee.  J&ni^ifc^i^  1328^13091  The  JSMmU^  date  ctf  tha 
Bxodns  is  n^^  1314,  ^wetly  between.  1300  and  1330^  nipooi 
which  of  course  no  none  iiiportance  ia  to  be  laid  than,  is^ 
allowable  Ivjr  the  indetezminflte  &etors  of  the  ealcnUtioiiL  At 
any  rate  the  whole  diaeaaaoA  leads  to  tins,  ^laatHiefenMlogieg^ 
the  only  trHstworthy  aHhough  lesaexoet  chivnelogieal  thread 
of  those  Hebrew  times,  speak  as  decided^  against  the  ealcuh- 
llktion  hitherto  adopted  of  480  years^  as  in  &yoiiir  of.  <HkF 
calculation  of,  about,  300  yeoESu  .  This  ag^ceement  appears  ta 
me  of  the  greatest  importance  in  judging  both  the  Egyptian 
as  well  aa  the  Jewish  hiatory. 

But  if,  finally,  we  look  at  the  numbers  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  we  have  already  seen  that,  according  to  the  usual 

^  Acc(Hrding  to  Eratosthenes,  ApoUodor,  lUodor.  &c.;  see  TATchet, 
Herod,  torn.  vii.  p.  61,  53,  68,  395,  397. 
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mode  of  reekooing,  they  are  By  no  means  found  to  agree 
immediately  with  any  other  chronological  acceptation ;  still 
the  chronological  character  of  many  separate,  munbera  caanpt 
be  mistaken,  and  we  may  at  least  expeci  thst^  fren  our  point 
of  view  also,  a  simple  solutiom  mngt  present  itseH^  which 
would  release  the  statements  of  numbers  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  firom  tiie  contra£ciions  in  whicb,  as  Mtfacncto  wkem- 
pretdd,  they  hare  stood  with  the  Manethonic  chronology. 

Bunsen^  giyes  us  a  survey  of  this  period.  He.eoiii|»re» 
the  "  Time  of  Foreign  Eule  and  Anaeehy"  wMh  ihff  "Time 
of  the  Judgea  and  of  Peace."  Por  the  former  he  puts 
3  or  -^  111  years,  for.  the  latter,  including  the  monarchical 
time  to  the  buildiDg  of  the  Temple,  4  ^  -4"  ^^  years.  He  oonsi* 
ders  the  first,  less  historical  than  the  last  (p.  212),  and  supposes 
tibat  ihenTnaber  480  ia  perhaps  formed  out  of  tibe  latter.  442» 
At  all  events,  he  believes  we  must  start  from  this  number. 
But  I  should  pre&r.  an  entirely  different  combination,  which 
promises  to  lead  sooner  to  a  result.  K  we  place  the  un- 
certain and  xoond  numbers  upon  one  side,  and  the  remain- 
ing on  tbes  other,  side,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  survey^ : 

>  Aeg,  L  p-  209—214.    Cn.  vol.  i.  p.  166—171.) 

*  Two  poiBfift  may,  perhaps,,  strike  the  reader  in  the  snrvejr  of  the 
different  statements  of  nnmbcar^  giren  here  ftom-the  Book  o£  Jndgei^ 
upon  irhich  I  will  subjoin  what  f^ows  in,  explanation.  I  have  plkc^ 
the  20  years  under  the  Canaanites  to  the  dght,  the  20  of  SBOOpeon  and 
Saul  to  the  left;  not  arbitrarily,  but  &om  the  following  reaaoiK :  In 
the  first  section  of  this  epoch,  which  ends  with  Gideon^  all  tioe  nambeiB 
are  indeterminate  except  those  exactly  which  relate  tx>  tiia  oppressions 
by  other  nations.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  accidental';  why- 
should  not  the  times  of  the  oppression!  have  been,  firmer  fixed  in  tto 
memory  than  the  other  diyisions  of  thne^  &e^  recollection  of  which  is 
principally  connected  only  with  celebnted  persons  ?  The  number  20 
does  not  belong  to  the  round  numbers;  it  bears  in. itself^  therefbee,  the 
probability  of  being  historical.  On  the  e^taar  hsemi^  the  20  years  of 
Sampson  and  Saul  are  in  the  third  division,  in  which  all  tho  remaining 
numbers  are  unhistorical,  as  the  eight  preceding  are  all  historioaL  The 
person  of  Sampson  is  especially  so  poetically  represented^  thai  it  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  unchronological  neighbourhood.  It  is  possible^ 
also,  that  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  preceding  Philistine  time  of  40 
years,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  quite  omitted.  But  the  20  years  of  Saul 
was  even  received  in  the  Acts  of  1*e  Apostteff,  aad  by  Jos^huaf,  as* a 
round  number,  and  was  therefore  exchanged  yrHik  49;  The  peilod  of  £bi^ 
also  was  certainly' not  better  known  than  that  of  Ihivid  and  Sofowon; 
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INDETBBMINATE 
NUMBEB& 

40.  Team  in  the  I>e8ert. 

X    JoshMa  (25,  a(»ogrd]xig  to  Jo- 

sephns,  A.  J.  Y.  1, 29). 
X   Snocesflion  to  Joshua  (  Joahua 

zxiT«  31. 
40.  O^ie/ (Jadg.iii.  11). 


80.  Ehud  ( Judg.  ui.  30 ;  aocord- 

ing  to  the  Seyenty  40). 
X    Shamgar, 

iO.  Deborah  (Judg.  ir.  4)    and 
Barak  (Jndg.  r.  1,  31). 

40.  Gftfom  (Judg.  viii.  28). 


HISTORICAL  NUMBERS. 


8.  under  JA^sapn/tagadA   CJudg. 

iiis). 
18.  waAer  the  Moabitea  (Jtidg. 
iiL  14). 


20.  under  the  Canaanitcto  (Jndg. 
It.  3.  Tbla  Period  happens, 
according  to  Jndg.  ir.  4,  per- 
haps under  Deborah). 

7.  under  the  Midianitea  (Judg-. 
Ti.  1). 

3.  Abim^h  (Judg.  ix.  22)» 
23.  7b2a  ( Judg.  z.  2). 
22.  Jair  (Judg.  x.  3). 
18.  Fhilistinea  ( Judg,  X  8). 

6.  Jephihah  (JviSg,  zii  7). 

7.  Ibzan  (Judg.  xiL  9). 
10.  Ebn  (Judg.  zii.  11). 

8.  Abdon  (Judg.  zii.  14), 

150 


40.  Philistines  (Judg.  ziii.  1). 

20,  Sanuon  (in  the  time  of  the 
Philistines,  Judg.  zr.  20,  zvi. 
81), 

r  Anarchy  (Judg.  xrii.  6,  zyiii. 
1,  ziz.  1,  zzi.  25). 

40.  Eli  (I  Sam.  It.  18). 

20.  Saul  (1  Sam.  vii  1,  2 ;  com- 
pare iy.  18,  yi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  yi. 
3;  1  Chron.ziy.  3.  Accord- 
ing to  Acts  ziii,  21,  Jos.  A.  J. 
YI.  14,  9,  Saul  reigned  40 
years). 

40.  David (2  Sam.  y.  4, 5;  1  Kings, 
iLU). 

14  times  x  X  t2  years  »  168.         150  -f  168  —  318  years. 

The  second  point  is,  that  it  might  appear  remarkable  to  see  the  periods 
of  oppression  placed  generally  together  with  those  of  the  separate 
Judges,  whilst  both  classes  are  howeyer  quite  heterogeneous.   I  would 
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Fxom  this  juxtopodtion  alone  we  obtain  a. threefold  din- 
sion  of  the  whple  .period.  In.  the  first  division  we  see  from  the 
time  of  Joshua  the  determinate  and  indeterminate  nnmbera 
alternating  almost  regolarlj  (for  Shamgar  appears  to  be  in- 
cluded in  JS&iftf«  higher  number,  and  therefore  to.have  no 
number  himself),  and  the  historical  numbers  are  certainly 
not  ascribed  here  to  the  separate  personages,  but  to  the 
period  of  the  oppression,  therefore  the  whole  time  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  ccmtest  and  startling  revolts,  which,  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  powerful  men,  ends  at  length  in  a 
victorious  assertion. of  their  own  dominion. 

This  second  period  commences  with  Abimelech,  and  is  only 
once  interrupted  by  the  government  of  the  Philistines.  Here 
tiiere.is  a  real  succession  of  events  and  separate  governments, 
and  therefore  no  round  numbers. 

The  third  division  begins  with  a  new,  and,  as  it  appears,  a 
far  longer  oppression  by  the  Philistines,  in  which  the  narra- 
tive of  Sampson  only  forms  a  passing  episode.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  anarchical  times,  which  are  entirely  omitted  by 
others,  are  connected  with  this  oppression,  and,  although  there 
is  no  date,  that  they  were  of  considerable  duration.  They 
form,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  real  conclusion  of  the  time  of 
the  Judges.  The  new,  the  regal  time,  begins  with  I3i,  which 
is  always  alluded  to  in  the  time  of  the  anarchy.  Before  the 
tame  of  Eli  the  historical  thread  was  broken ;  from  his  time 
it  continues  uninterrupted.  Eli  prepares  the  way  for  the 
kings.  Samuel  grows  up  under  him,  and  his  first  action  after 
the  death  of  Eli  seems  to  have  been  to  anoint  Saul  as  king. 
He  appears  to  have  continued  his  office  of  judge  under  Saul, 
whom  he  has  rather  chosen  as  a  general,  as  he  also  afterwards 
anoints  David  as  king.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  no  time 
is  ascribed  to  him ;  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was 

have  separated  them,  if  by  that  means  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different.  But  it  is  so  circumstanced,  that  the  mean  number  of  the 
historical  statements,  if  we  separate  the  periods  of  oppression,  amounts 
to  11  years,  in  place  of  12  years;  therefore  the  total  sum  is  304  years, 
in  place  of  318  years.  But  this  is  the  same  result  to  us;  as  we  cannot 
look  for  an  exact  sum  in  the  calculation,  it  therefore  appeared  more 
suitable,  because  more  prudent,  to  leave  those  statements  in  their  his- 
torical order. 
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tAtAm^hov^inthttonqaeak  of  Miapdi %igr tiie FIsliBliiies, 
aad  irB»  veteined  fer  wvm  mnrtlw  (1  Smb.  i^.  1),  irasilnKr 
taeoai^to  IjojsftiipJiHyimy  skflitijr  More  Shal^B  efeystiMt;' 
rsnaiiiect  tlMio  I  wmfcjf  jmam  (1>  Sflni»-fM.  2^,  Mid  ivM-ftni? 
liroiqibi;  sira^ftaair  thut;  -pkmm  a;fe1lh»  elemtioir  ofBinFid  (^ 
8aBi.  Ti.  8),  ^^/^vetfig'MrMit  mh^  «f'  f^  «f»  tie  ittgrn^ef  Semf^' 
(1  ChroQ.  ziii.  d)w 

If 'w^iwvraBMl'iip^tkeMstomsii  BumberV)  iw  riMdl  oMaas^ 
150  yean^  so^tluife  there  is  era  an avmnige  12  Teaffvfar  each  dT 
tke  twehne  gcwemmcntg.    Now  if  w«  sppljikk  meaoi  woa^^et 
(wHcli  is  best  adapted  t^  the  puvpcne^  and  wiiksh  mu  also 
tliat  of  tl»  kii^  of  iBrael)  to  1^  foivteen  gOYenuBenti^  whose 
immlbem  aro  iiaea*tam,  we  shall  oblam  168  yean^  whi^,  to^ 
gather  witik  Ae  ISOj  givecr  318  years.  Kbw  if  we  emmt  t^en^- 
backward,  beginning  at  SolonBeK,  about  1€00  jexm  befocer- 
Christy  we  eoBW  to>  tke  year '  1819  beA»e  Chiislr,  f^i^^ 
agna  under  the  gOTamment  of  Fkararii  MsMUeuvHaK 

We  thuB^  obtabt,  abo^  frns  tM»  aide  a  jnmple  eonfaaatiow 
of  ovr  Ibmer  TosnltB;  It  is  at  leaat'endeat,  that  the  ntiiBlbera 
is  the  Book  <^  Judges  ean  vs>  longer  be  en^pldyed  as  a  refb^ 
tation  of  the  ManetlKmie  ealcidatioiik  Bat  tlmi  ngeeenomaHf^ 
between  the  (^uonology  of  the  time  of  the  Judges^  aotd  the" 
genealogies  of  ih»  Ohroaidee,  is  of  momfest  impeFtaoee  to- 
Jewish  history; 

As  00on  as  we  laay  ccmsider  i^  dhiDm^ogieal  isspoptaBee' 
of  the  gesealogieff  e^jaMashed,  we  are*  emMed  to  rise  Bli£l 
higher  on  the  sasie  path  in  the  history  of  Isra^  and  to^ 
obtain  a  ehronolegiesd  yiew  eoneening  the-  period  e^  1^ 
aqonm  of  the  Isradites  f»  Egypt, 

If  in  the  4©  years  of  the  later  generations  we  can  oidy^per- 
eei?e  a  chronologicar  garb,  without  on  that  accoxmt  wipposing^ 
that  the  substance  of  the  narratires  are  uaihistorical,  still  less 
should  we  see  in  the  hundred  and  more  years  of  the  generar- 
tions  from.  Abraham  to  Moses,  the  true  chronological  relation, 
upoix  wMdi  these  per&ctly  eredibk  naara^Tea  axe  £[muded.. 
The  whole  array  of  numbers'  is  rather,  as  we  have  indicated 
above,,  to  be  judged  fram  a  perfectly  different  point  of  view^ 
the  closer  investigation  of  which  does  not  belong  heret 
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Whea^faa  the  sake  of  jud^^big  the  dironelog^oftfaa  tinea 
firom  Moses  to  Jacob,  and  from  Jacob  to  Afaxaham,.  we  stadr. 
frcMa  thahistorioal  importance  <^.tha  gBnealogicB^  tldfi  period 
beaamoi'  eadaesiMfy  contraeted,  and  we  «re.  led  to  aew  his- 
torical ooraparieoBBi  which  appear  to  thnns  aelear  light  up«k. 
those  tkooB.. 

In  aU  i^^tera  of  genemtioxifi  we  only  find  three  gene-- 
ratkma  feom  J^aeeph  or  Levi  to  Mosee,  In  tha  pedigree  of 
Judt^  indeed,  we  only  saw  ttmfi,  which  waa.  h4>weTer  esK*^ 
plained  bj  tha  mmatnzal  allianee  of  Thamar.  But  Amre^^ 
bifmaftlfj  and  Mosee^  on  the  £iith«c^a  side,  stood  in  the  third 
dogree  from  Levi,  but  firom  the  maternal  side  in  the  second ; 
for  their  father,  Amrmm,  til^e  grandson  of  Leri,  took  to  wife 
in.I!gypt.  his  aimt  Jbekabed,  the  daughter  of  Leri  (Eiod.  yi. 
20;  STmn.  xxvi.  59)^  who  boie  him  Moses  and  Aaaeaot, 
Thus  one  erent  ezplaina  and  confirms,  another,  and  allows  ijia 
still  lesft  to  donbt  the  historieal  reality  and  the  natural  rehk- 
tibona  which  the  sucoessive  generationa  bear  to  each  other. 

Ther^bre,  unless  wa  wish  to  regard  all  the  nacratbes.of 
those  times,  and  aU  the  aecoants^  which  afterwards  x^r  to. 
tiiem,  ^m-  myti^ieal  and  unhistoriealj.  foe  which  there;  ia  oot 
the  sUghteat  ground,  we  must  also  here  sepsnte  the  chrono!* 
logical  garb  finoia  the  sublet  itself,  and  recognise^  as  a  neeea- 
sary  condnsion,  that  trnfy  about  nmety  ^ears-  intervened  froa^ 
-ike  e$Kkwnce  of  Jaeeb  to  the  JSocadate  of  Moees^  and  dboui^ae 
much  &OOX  tiie  etUrtmee  of  J&rtAam  into  GanaoM,  to  Jaeoh^M 
Mfodiuff  so  that  £r(»n  Abraham  to  Moses  only  about  18Q,  or 
if  we  w^  to  make  the  mosit  of  it,  215  years,  passed,  wMch 

'  By  the  Mnd  penmssion  of  Cheyaller  Bunsen  we  are  enabled 
to  giT«  the  Ibllowmg  note,  whidi  contadn^  the  xenilt  he  h«s  aop- 
riffed  at  on  this  subject :— CheTalier  Bunsen.  agrees  with  Br.  Lepnus 
in  the  conviction  that  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  cannot  have  taken 
place  Boadeit  the  Hyksos.  On  the  question,  whether  they  amved  before 
or  after  thoa.  Chevalier  BimseiL  difBers  from  Dr.  Lepsuis,  since  he 
helieTea  that  Jacob's  fiunily  came  to  Egypt  at  a  far  earlkr  period^  viz., 
in  the  reign  of  Sesurtesen  (Sesostris)  the  Second  (or  Third,  according 
to  some}|  kk  whose  reign  he  thinks  th&  ancient  writers  place  those 
changes  in  the  tenure  of  land  which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  Josei^'s 
advice  aa  prime  minister.   This  Sesurtesen  (Sesostris)  reigned,  accord- 
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alone,  according  to  the  present  caLcnlAtion^  are  reclconed 
from  Abraham  to  Jacob. 

But  even  this  result  is  hj  no  means  only  founded  upon 
the  internal  impossibility  of  the  numbers  hitherto  adopted, 
nor  upon  the  genealogies  alone,  but  upon  a  much  more 
general  historical  connection  of  the  events,  as  we  find  them 
both  in  the  Egyptian  and  Israelitish  histoiy  of  those  times* 

All  the  Tiews  hitherto  adopted  from  Josephus,  and  from 
those  who  before  his  day  held  the  same  opinions,  down  to 
the  most  modern  scholars,  must,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Jews  were  the  Hyksos — ^which  we  have  rejected  above  (p.422), 
as  not  worth  refiitation—- or  at  least  that  they  departed  mfi 
them,  and  further  that  they  lived  in  Egypt  fihom  the  time  of 
Jacob,  215  or  430  years,  necessarily  have  led  them  to  the 
oondusion  that  Joseph  and  Jacob  came  to  Egypt  during  the 
domimon  of  the  Hyksos.  But  an  attentive  and  impartial 
consideration  of  the  passages  bearing  upon  this  point,  show 
beyond  doubt  that  this  could  not  be  the  case  according  to 
the  BihUcal  accounts,  and  therefore  that  either  this  repre- 
sentation, or  the  accepted  chronology,  must  contain  errors. 

"And  Joseph,"  it  says,  G-en.zzxix.  1,  "  was  brought  down 
to  Egypt,  and  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the 
guard,  an  Egyptian,  bought  him  of  the  hands  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  which  had  brought  him  down  thither." 

Here,  as  in  all  the  other  passages  where  the  H^Han 
king  is  mentioned,  he  is  called  Pharaoh.  This  is  an  Egyptian 
designation  and  not  a  Semitic  one,  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected if  the  Semitic  Hyksos^  had  siall  ruled  in  Egypt.  In 
that  case  we  should  have  been  everywhere  compelled  to  adr 
mit  in  this  designation,  throughout  the  histoiy  of  AbrahaxQ^ 
Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses,  an  anachronism  which  cannot  easily 

ing  to  the  tables  of  Bonsen,  aboat  2650  B.C.,  and  since  he  agrees  with 
Dr.  Lepsius  in  placing  th.e  Exodus  in  the  reign  of  Menephthes,  1210b.c^ 
he  allows  an  interval  of  1440  years  to  elapse  between  Joseph  and  -Qob 
Exodus,  more  thaxi  fourteen  centuries. — Tb. 

»  They  are  called  by  Manetho  ^oiviKti  and  Uotfitvts,  and  from  the 
most  ancient  times  the  north-eastern  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians 
were  never  other  than  Semitic  nations.  The  unfounded  opinion  that 
the  Hyksos  were  the  Scythians  has  been  long  ago.refuted. 
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find  a  parallel.  The  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard,  was 
also  an  JEgyptian^  as  is  proved  by  his  name  rotiphar,  J&'^t3*n!)^, 
which  is  written  by  the  Seventy  ncre^p^s,  ».  e,  Petphra. 
Still  an  Egyptian  in  so  important  a  situation  at  a  Semitic 
court  might  as  well  form  an  exceptional  case,  as  the  Sebrew 
tTosepb,  according  to  our  opinion,  at  an  Egyptian  court. 
^^  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it 
upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  yestures  of  fine 
linen^,  and  put  a  gold  chain'  about  his  neck.  And  he  made 
him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot^  which  he  had,  and  they 
cried  before  him,  Bow  the  knee ;  and  he  made  him  ruler 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph, 
I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his 
hand  or  foot  in  all  thb  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  called 
Joseph's  name  n37S  raDS  {^ovBoft/^ainix),  and  he  gave  liim 
to  wife  Ajsenathy  the  daughter  of  Fotipherah,  fbixst  op 
Ok."  (Oen.  xli.  42,  Ac.)  The  fact  that  the  distinctions 
here  conferred  upon  Joseph  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
Egyptian  manners'^,  would  still  not  be  su£Scient  to  prove 
that  he  lived*  at  an  Egyptian  court,  for  the  Semitic  rulers 
might  possibly  have  brought  with  them  the  same  customs,  or 
might  have  adopted  them.    But  if  such  were  our  belief,  it 

^  Evidently  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  Heliopolitan  priest 
xroncpD,  whidi  onljr,  being  more  complete,  has  the  ^  at  the  end, 
and  which  the  Seventy  likewise  write  Uert^prj.     In  hieroglyphicB 

the  name  would  be  i^°it  tM  or  ^0^  O  Pet-Ba,  or  with  the  article^ 

which  can  also  be  written  in  hieroglyphics,  Fet-Ph-Ba,  t.  e.  "  he  who 
is  consecrated  to  the  snn.** 

2  This  was  especially  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  well  as  of 
the  king  himself,  whose  transparent  upper  garments,  of  fine  linen,  are 
known  by  the  monuments.  Compare  Herod.  iL  37 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ziz. 
2.  The  deyation  of  Joseph  into  the  most  distinguished  class,  that  of 
the  priests,  is  shown  by  this  laying  on  of  fine  linen  garments. 

*  Precious  necklaces  and  chains  were  bestowed  by  the  Egyptian 
kings  as  particular  marks  of  distinction.  Several  very  iUustrative 
representations  of  this  from  Thebes  and  Tel-el- Amarna  will  be  dis- 
closed in  the  work  of  the  Prussian  Expedition. 

«  At  festiye  processions  the  chariot  of  the  queen  used  to  follow  that 
of  the  kiog,  and  after  it  thechuriot  of  the  princes.  Joseph  was  thus 
treated  like  the  son  of  a  king. 

»  For  other  points  of  comparison,  seeHeDgstenberg,  Die  Biicher 
Moses  und  JSgypten<i  p.  21 — 76. 
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'would  be  inpoanUe  to  combine  with  it  the  cmometuoe 
tbat  7oB0ph  zeceiyed  firom  niaraob  expreesfy  an  Ef/ypHnn 
same,  l^r  evm  if  the  older  Hebrew  eommentatorB  have 
'attempted  to  denre  the  name  from  the  Hc^hiew,  these  at- 
tempts have  long  been  rejected  bj  modem  aeholani^.  UTe 
should  be  able  to  decide  wii^  more  complete  certainty  about 
the  Egyptian  signification  of  the  name  $  we  found  it  written 
in  hieroglyphics.  It  sounds  in  Hebrew  Zgm&t^onck 
XZaphnath'^haneach).  It  appears  to  me  that  the  last  por- 
^on  can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  other  "word  than  the 

hierogljphical  nr  ^    anch,  Coptic  uiue    am?    with  the 

artidb  n  lumZj  tiie  life ;  ilie  fint  part  n  obscine.  Since 
*ihe  9efeui3>  write  ^ifiwBofufKanix,  it  h  generaRy  snppased 
■that  the  two  first  ielten  in  the  Hebisw  text  have  been 
misplaced,  and  that  the  umting  genitnre  •— «  ^fbre  the 
labial  — m)  haa  been  omitted.  Both  are  possible,  but  not 
probable.  It  seema  to  me  Hiat  the  Setenty  cnniot  daim 
any  more  aoAority  on  this  point  than  any  other  inter- 
preter. It  is  not  surprising  that^  without  nnderrtandiag 
^e  hifioroglyphieal  writing,  tiiey  w^e  as  HtQe  capaMe  as  we 
are  of  explaining  the  old  name  firom  the  popular  language. 
But  that  they  wrote  irovB  in  place  of  Z^pnef^  or  Z^etU^  seems 
to  prove  that  th^  explained  the  name  aomethiug  like 
n  CfUMT  u  (|>A»I2  freaUo  (creotor)  vite. 

But  how  is  it  possible  ihata  8mni^  king,  who,  iy^e  tiie 
six  in  the  lists  of  the  so-called  shepherd  kings,  must  un- 
doubtedly have  himself  borne  a  Semitic  name,  would  hare 
given  Joseph  an  JE^^t^piM  name,  in  order  to  do  him  honour. 

Awenaih  is  of  course  an  H^iffHan  name  like  that  of  her 
father,  Fotiphra,  L  e.  JPetpira,  and  his  being  called  skSigk 
frieH  of  On  (Heliopcdis)  is  an  additional  and  mcne  oerfcain 
'proof  that  the  Semifac  nadion  of  the  Hyksos  were  not  reign- 
ing here,  for  they  would  have  destroyed  all  &b  X^gyptian 
temples;  and  they  would  hazdly  have  permitted  iiie  warship 
of  JKop  (HeKos)  to  continne  in  the  neighbouifaood  of  Mem- 


^  JabloBsU,  Foe.  ^o.  s.  e.  l^MB^AosipAoneoA;  CtoseniQB,  Ihuaur. 
p.  1181. 
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;|^liM}  nRrhoae  Si^  pioMfc  mssfe  give  hk  thmgfato  to  Joseph  fiir 
ja  wife,  in  ordiff  to  Aow  Idm  paxtieiikr  faononr,  and  to 
f  Baturaliae  bka  tsempLslel  j. 

It  10  <eigualij  endent,  £nn  tbe  niBetaitg  of  Joseph  with 

his  brethren,  that  he  lived  at  antUj  Egyptian  oourt. 

.JHsbma^  tomvds  tibnr  Phoeiuxaan  neighbouzs  iras  continu- 

sH^  kept  aiiYe  among  iihe  j]B|gyptiaius,  ^ea&neit  was  ensy 

!to  £9isia  ft  pretext  to  attadc  the  Sebrews.    *^  Ye  we  spies, 

i»  see  ihe  nakediiefls  of  ike  knd  je  tue  come;"    (G«n. 

.siiL  9^  12,  11.)    WhCTi  Ae  bred»en  taik  amimg  them- 

jnlres  of  the  act  which  ihey  perpetrated  agaasst  Jose^, 

&eiy  speak  out  loud  in  tiie  preaenoe  of  Josephi  ^'They 

kaew  not  that  Joaepk  understood  them,  £ofp  he  vpake  unto 

iAum  by  an  inierpreterJ^    (Oen.  xHL  28.)    Jose^  had  be- 

Mcome  80  completely  an  Eg3rp!tian,  and  the  Egyptiam.  language 

was  80  exdnffirely  Bpake^  at  the  court  of  Phaaeaoh,  that  the 

brethren  conld  not  coi^tuxe  any  ime  was  neacr  i^i^n  who 

andeiatood  their  language. 

When,  theisfoire,  on  -^eir  second  visit  to  Joseph's  house, 
.tiiey  were  alM>ut  to  take  their  meal,  it  is  said,  ^'  And  they  set 
for  him  by  himself,  and  &r  them  by  themselyes,  and  for  iske 
Egyptians,  whidi  did  eat  with  him,  by  tiiemsdves:  heemue 
ihe  JSgypiian8  mi^  not  eat  bread  mih  tke  Hdfreux,  for  that 
is  im  (dfominaHan  tmto  the  JSfft^tiaas"  (G^en.  xM.  82.) 
The  native  Egyptians  could  never  have  expressed  this  horror, 
<aiid  regulated  their  manners  accoidingly,  under  the  dominion 
K^  a,  Semitic  reigning  family.  Laatiy,  it  is  equally  impro- 
bable that  Joseph  would  have  advised  the  immigrating  fiomily 
to  call  themaelves  shepherds  in  order  to  obtain  firani  Pfaar^aoh 
a  country  set  apaxt  for  themselves.  '^  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  when  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say.  What  is 
fova  oecupation  P  That  ye  fifaall  say,  Thy  servant's  trade  hath 
be«3L  about  cattle  j&om  our  yontii,  even  until  now,  both  we, 
4Uid  ako  our  &therB ;  that  ye  may  dwell  in  tiie  land  of 
€k]fihen;  fear  ^ermey  s^pherd  is  an  abomination  unto  tiie 
Egyptians."  (Gten.  xlvi.  33.)  If  the  shepherd  people  of 
i^  Hyksos  rdgned  in  ^E^ypt,  how  could  tiie  shepherds  be 
.an  abomination  to  them  P 

If  it  is  therefore  evident  that  Joseph  lived  at  an  Hffyptian, 
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and  not  at  a  Semitic  courts  the  old  tniditioii  of  tiie  Jewidi 
interpreters  that  Joseph  came  to  XJgypt  in  the  reign  of  a 
shepherd  king,  Apophis,  is  entirely  destrojed,  as  well  as  tbe 
yiew  taken  hj  more  modem  schohura  concerning  tiie  Hebrew 
chronology  of  that  time. 

But  according  to  Manetho,  the  Exodus  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Menephthes,  and  according  to  all  the  HebrelT 
genealogies,  Jacob's  entrance  could  only  have  happened  90 
or  100  years  earlier.  Therefore  Sethos,  the  fSither  of  the 
great  Eamses,  must  certainly  be  the  Pharaoh  under  whom 
Joseph  came  into  Egypt.  This  is  most  indubitably  con* 
firmed  by  the  immistakeable  agreement  which  exists  betwe^i 
the  Hebrew  account  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  and  what  is 
related  by  others  of  King  Sethos.  It  is  said  by  the  former, 
"  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for 
the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine 
prevailed  over  them :  80  the  land  heeame  JPharaoh's,  «  And  as 
for  the  people,  he  removed  them  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the 
borders  of  Egypt  even  to  the  other  end  thereof.  Only  the 
land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not ;  for  the  priests  had  a  per* 
tion  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion 
which  Pharaoh  gave  them:  wherefore  they  sold  not  their 
lands.  Then  Joseph  said  unto  the  people.  Behold,  I  have 
bought  you  this  day  and  your  land  for  Pharaoh :  lo,  here  is 
seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land.  And  it  shall  comie 
to  pass  in  the  increase,  that  ye  shall  give  the  fifth  part  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own. ...  And  Joseph 
made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that 
Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifikh  piart;  except  the  land  of  the 
priests  only,  which  became  not  Pharaoh's."  (Gten.  Ixvii, 
20,  &c.) 

We  find  the  same  great  alteration  in  the  agrarian  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  and  connected  with  it  the  introduction 
of  a  general  ground-tax,  from  which  the  priests  alone  were 
excepted,  ascribed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  to  the  TTiVg 
Sesostris'  Sesoosie. 

We  read  in  Herodotas,  ii.  1081,  that  the  king  intersected 
the  country  with  canals,  because  the  places  which  were  re- 
mote from  the  Nile  suffered,  when  it  retreated,  from  a 
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aearcitjr.of  water.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  observed 
.above^  that  it  "was  chiefly  Eamses  who  completed  the  Egyp- 
asm  system  of  caoals,  although  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
goeoit  transformation  in  the  condition  of  the  ground  which 
it  occasioned  had  been  abeady  commenced  by  his  father, 
Sethosts,  It  is  well  taiown  that  the  fertility  of  Egypt  alone 
Spends  upon  the  proper  and  well-maintained  regulation  of 
the  orerflowings.  Since  the  time  of  Moris- Jmenemha,  who 
yfzs  the  first  to  bestow  any  considerable  attention  upon  it, 
iihe  country  had  degenerated,  owing  to  its  long  foreign  rule, 
and  had  but  just  risen  again  to  complete  independence  undeir 
the  mighty  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  It.  is  quite  con- 
eeiyable  that  such  compirehensive  and  tedious  undertakings 
for  increasing  the  general  prosperity,  as  a  universal  construc- 
tion of  canals,  especiaUy  iu  the  Delta,  could  only  have  been 
first  undertaken  by  the  earlier  kings  of  the  19th  Dynasty, 
Sethoais  and  Bamses,  who  were  both  of  them  favoured  by 
long  reigns.  Therefore  untQ  that  time,  a  general  failure  cf 
ihe  crops  and  a  famine  might  have  very  frequently  occurred, 
at  a  low  or  even  a  moderate  rise  of  the  water,  and  perhaps 
happened  for  several  successive  years.  Strabo^  relates  that, 
before  the  time  of  the  Prefect  Petronius,  owing  to  the 
water-works  being  neglected,  famine  broke  out  in  Egypt  tf 
the  Nile  only  rose  8  ells,  and  14  eUs  were  necessary  for  a 
particularly  good  year;  whereas,  by  his  improvements,  it  was  . 
only  necessary  for  the  Nile  to  rise  10  ells  to  produce  th© 
best  harvest,  and  if  it  rose  but  8  ells  no  scarcityr  ensued. 
Famine  broke  out  in  Egypt  in  the  Arabian  times' also  from 
the  same  reason^.  Thus  the  famine-years  ia  the'  timft  rf 
Joseph  may  be  explained  to  have  occurred  m  tl^exoigncf 
Sethos ;  this  event  may  even  have  called  atteatipa  :to  the 
necessity  of  a  better  water  regulation  in  the"  country.  .  f 
.In  the  following  chapter  Herodotus!  sayja,  that  tiie  King 
Sesostris  " divided  the  land  between  all  the  Egyptians: by 
giving  an  equal-sized  square  portion  to  each,  from'  whichhfi 

'  xvii.  p.  788.  .  .  ,.  - ,  V 

Maqrizi  in  Quatrem^re.    liT^m.  li.  3  IS,  401. ' 

2l 
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a&erwnrdB  deiiyed  his  income  bj  laying  an  azmual  tax  upon 
it.  Bat  when  the  river  carried  away  a  part  of  any  person's 
poortion,  he  showed  it  to  i^e  king,  who  sent  people  to  inquire 
and  measure  how  mueh  smaller  the  piece  of  land  had  be- 
come, in  ord^  that  he  might  pay  the  tax  for  tibe  rnnaiader 
according  to  the  comanands."  This  is  essentially  the  same 
arrangement  which  is  ascribed  to  Jos^h,  ihe  minister  of 
Pharaoh.  HJerodotos  had  idready^  m^itioned  in  an  earlier 
passage  that  the  priests  paid  no  taxes,  but  even  received 
their  daily  sustoumce.  besides,  exactly  as  it  is  related  in  the 
Mosaic  accounts. 

Diodorus^  says  of  Sesoosis,  that  he  '^divided  the  whole 
country  into  thirty-six  parts,"  whidi  the  Egyptians  called 
Nomes;  over  these  he  placed  Nomarchs,  who  had  the^ 
charge  of  the  BotaXi  Bbveituss,  and  ^  ruled  everytiiing 
besides  in  their  provinces."  Therefore  here  again  tiiere 
was  an  entirely  new  division  and  government  of  the  conn- 
try,  in  which  the  taxes  to  the  king  are  not  forgotten. 
Afterwards  (c.  67)  he  adds  also,  that  he  raised  many  gteat 
mounds,  and  upon  them  transplanted  the  towns  whidi  were 
situated  too  low  (jur<^icMmi),  The  fi*esh  regulations  in  tiie 
country,  and  especially  the  new  canals,  necessarily  created  a 
great  number  of  towns  and  villages  for  the  management  of 
the  grounds  which  weie  portioned  out,  and  were  now  pavtly' 
cultivated  for  the  first  time.  To  this  we  may  most  naturally 
refer  the  remark  iu  the  Hebrew  account  that  Biajraoh  ^^  re- 
moved them  to  cities  fbom  one  end  of  the  borders  of  I^ypt 
even  to  the  other  end  thereof."  (Gen.  xlvii.  21.)  Diodorus 
(c.  56)  also  mentions  the  hard  taskwork  which  thence  became 
necessary,  and  that  in  consequence  of  it  the  ^  Babylonian 
prisoners,  who  could  no  longer  bear  the  toilsome  labour,  re- 
belled against  the  king."' 

]k  the  very  valuable  description  of  the  manner  in  whicb 
the  Egyptian  administration  had  subsisted'  under  the  oVS^ 
kings  of  the  country,  which  is  drawn'  from  the  most  ancieat 

>  a  37.  » i.  54.  «  i,  72, 74.    Compare  c.  71.- 
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sources,  DiodoTas  again  mentions  (c.  73^,  ?4)  the  aM?ange- 
ment  of  the  Nomes,  and  a  diyision  of  the  propeirty,  by 
which  one-third  belonged  to  the  priests,-  one  to  the  king,  the 
other  to  the  warriors  •  and  ho*  all  the  cultiyators  <3i  tibe  soil, 
for  a  small  rewii>rd,  only  p^ormed  tflskHWdrvice  for  Htm  ikree 
orders  who  possessed  laiti^.  it  is  here  ai«o  expressly  men- 
tioned, that  the  priests  were  ei!empt  (dr^Xri^)  from  to^tion^. 
Biit  it  seems  that  it  id  only  from  the  Mosai)(S  imrratire  we 
learn  that  the  nniversal  utatute  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 
remaining  possessors  of  the  land  was  fixed  upon  exactly  the 
Jlfth  part  of  the  produce;  this  narrative  h^pe,  «8  wdl  as  in 
other  points,  confidently  completes  our  knowledge  of  those 
circumstances. 

No\C  if  the  arrangements  -s^e  haYe  cited,  which  in  fact  So 
essentially  chaiiged  Egypt,  that  their  introduction  could  not 
fail  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  monuments^  of  that 
time,  and  to  be  thus  handed  down  to  posterity,  were  ascribed  in 
the  Greek  account  to  SEsosTEis-SESoosts,  we  should,  in  the 
next  place,  be  uncertain  whether  Setbtos  or  hh  sonEAMSSs 
was  meant.  It  is  not  in  rtself  improbable,  that  works'  demand- 
ing so  much  time,  and  the  extensive  alt^ations  in  the  poli- 
tical circumstances,  might  fully  occupy  two  such  Icmg  reigns 
as  those  of  both  the  kings  mentioned ;  and  of  the  caiM 
works  especially,  we  know  that  at  least  two  parti<nilar  canals 
of  considerable  importance  were  completed  by  EazKises,  east 
and  west  of  the^  Delta,  and  towns  were  built  beside  them. 
But  since  it  can  now  hardly  be  disputed  thiE^  ^ose  events 
could  not  have  taken  place  either  earlier  ow  latisr  than 
tinder  these  two  reigns,  wMch  embraced  more  than  9k  cen- 
tury, it  appears  to  be  perfectly  justifiable  to*  suppose  that 
the  first  and  most  essentdai  steps  to  this  reform  were  taken 
in  the  reign  of  Sethos,  because,  according  to  the  genealogical 
calculation  of  time  in  the  Biblej  Joseph  must  have  lived  and 
acted  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Sethosisi  The  succes- 
sion of  kings  in  the  Modaib  accounts  aLiso  perfectly  agrees 
with  this.  We  here  read  of  only  thtee  Fhiraoh»  during 
that  time.    Joseph  came  t&  Fdtiphar  in  Egypt  in  tlie  reign 

^  Compavs  aba  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  787,  upoa  the  tftacs  to  the  king. 
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of  the  first,  and  rose  by  his  wisdom  to  be  first  minister  of 
the  king.  This  Pharaoh  was  Sethosis  I.,  with  whom  the 
Manethonic  lists  begin  a  new  Dynasty.  By  means  of  the 
new  improvements  introduced  and  regulated  by  him,  the 
country  was  saved  from  the  years  of  famine  which  had 
hitherto  been  constantly  dreaded,  and  the  power  of  the  king 
was  increased  and  strengthened. 

'^  And  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  his  whole 
race."  "  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt, 
which  knew  not  Joseph^."  Sethosis  had  reigned  more  than 
fifby  years,  and  Joseph  must  have  lived  in  the  first  part 
of  his  reign.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the  new 
King  Bamses  II.  knew  nothing  more  of  him,  or  wished  to 
know  nothing  more,  and  therefore  might  not  on  his  (Jo- 
seph's) account  have  favoured  the  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  We  therefore  see  that  it 
was  incorrect  to  explain  the  words  of  the  account,  which 
are  only  correct  when  taken  in  their  simplest  signification, 
that  a  new  king  arose — ^by  understanding  that  by  this  the 
commencement  of  a  new  royal  house  is  intended  after  a 
long  and  indefinite  period.  The  birth  of  Moses,  and  his 
education  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  happened  under  this 
King  Bamses  II.,  and  indeed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
of  sixty-six  years,  in  which  the  times  of  Joseph  were  still 
more  forgotten,  and  the  hard  oppressions  and  persecutions 
of  the  Jews  prevailed.  This  king,  although  of  a  Thebaa 
family,  resided  equally,  and  perhaps  in  those  times,  even 
more  at  Memphis'than  at  Thebes,  as  the  later  Saitic,  Bubaa- 
tic,  and  other  dynasties  also  by  no  means  forsook  the  old 
palace  in  Memphis.  There  exists,  therefore,  no  grounds  for 
imagining  the  youth  of  Moses  to  have  been  spent  at  Thebes 
rather  than  at  Memphis. 

But  when  Moses  had  slain  the  Egyptian,  he  fled  to  Midiaiu 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of  time,  that  the  King  of 
JSgypt  died ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the 
bondage^.*'    The  third  king,  therefore,  succeeded  the  Pha^ 
raoh  of  the  Exodus,  Msnephihes,  the  son  of  the  great 

1  Exodus  1.  8\  >  Exodus  ii.  23. 
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Eamses,  the  same  under  whom,  as  we  believe  we  have  pointed 
out,  the  Exodus  really  happened,  and  from  whom  the  new 
Sothis  period,  which  began  in  his  reign,  likewise  received  its 
name. 

If,  in  the  same  manner,  we  go  still  farther  back  in  the 
Hebrew  accounts  from  Joseph  to  Abraham,  we  find  this 
period  also  only  occupied  by  three  generations,  which  would 
fix  it,  according  to  the  views  we  have  exhibited,  to  about  90 
or  100  years. 

According  to  the  chronology  hitherto  adopted,  Abbaham's 
visit  to  Egypt  would  also  have  happened  in  the  time  of  the 
Htzsos.  But  this  is  partly  opposed  by  the  same  objections 
which  we  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  immigration  of 
Jacob.  Abraham  also  comes  to  the  court  of  a  Pharaoh, 
therefore  of  a  native  Egyptian  ruler,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  Manethonic  chronology,  the  visit  of  Abraham  would  have 
happened  imder  Tuthmosis  lY.  or  Amenophis  III.,  therefore 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  after  the  Hyksos  had 
been  already  expelled  by  the  17th  Dynasty,  first  into  the 
lowest  country  of  the  Delta,  and  then  from  their  last  fortress, 
Abaris. 

Therefore  only  about  200  years  had  passed  between 
Abraham's  journey  into  Egypt  and  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
But  what  gave  occasion  to  the  number  ^wr  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  so  expressly  stated  in  Exodus  xii.  40,  and  which 
appears,  in  comparison  with  the  round  statement  of 
400  years  in  Q-en.  xv.  13,  as  more  exact,  and,  at  all 
events,  not  an  unmeaning  number  ?  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  that  the  round  and  indeterminate 
numbers,  as  well  as  the  larger  calculations,  were  only 
adopted  at  a  later  period  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  number  480  or  440  years  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  building  of  the  Temple  appeared  to  us  to  depend 
upon  a  calculation  of  12  or  11  generations  of  40  years  each. 
But  iQ  the  430  years  may,  perhaps,  lie  the  first  indication  of 
the  early-conceived  idea  mentioned  above,  that  the  Israelites 
were  the  Hyksos.    Eor  the  number  would,  jn  &et,  be  most 
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perfeeiUj  expliwed  if  ifc  was  referred  to  the  resideoice  of 
these  Semitic  races  in  Ilgypt. 

We  iShflU,  mxaefy^  point  out,  in  the  second  paort  of  tibe 
chronology,  that  the  long  contest  between  the  Egyptians  jsmi 
the  Hyksos,  menti(»aed  by  Manetho,  occurred  during  i^e 
17th  Dymasty  from  Ahosis  to  TuxHiiiOSis  HI.  The  fonDer 
coi]»fj0tely  broke  thi»  £(»eign  •domJvioiK^  and  drove  back  tbe 
Hyfcgos  to  the  iiioarikfim  pert  of  the  Delto;  b(ut  it  m3»  Tu^h^ 
mosis  who  first  succeeded  in  sending  them  out  of  their  imst 
strM!)g!h9l<d  of  xefuge,  Abaris.  Thenise  ^sose  1^  .confusion 
that  i»»  MQ  generally  pa>e¥ailed  eonpeiming  these  two  kii^s* 
The  (Gpe  a^  n^ach  as  the  other  might  be  iiegqrded  as  the  c<»i^ 
queitov  "Of  the  ![Iyksos.  Man^o  specified  tixe  whol^  ti;iQ0 
of  the  BBsidence  of  the  Hyksos  in  Ugypt,  up  to  their  dapaa>« 
ture  ^m  Absris,  to  be  .511  yeans.  Sut  it  must  aLso  h&y» 
appeaoed  &om  hiis  nansative,  ajid  have  been  a  &ck  speoially 
known  to  the  priests  from  their  history,  tiasAi  the  real  domir- 
nion  of  ihe  Hyksos  in  Egypt  was  tenmijiated  1^  Amosis* 
If  we  now  siibtrsct  the  tiime  fsom  Aonosis  to  Tuthmoais, 
which  was  80  years,  from  511^,  exactly  fmtr  hundred  jmd 
thirty  years  remain  for  the  dominion  of  the  Hyksos.  ki 
Egypt^.  If,  therefore,  in.  the  jprosent  day,  ihe  opinion  (ean 
ia  any  way  be  maintained  and  defended  tihaj!  Abraham  (,07 
Jacob)  Mras  £ing  Salotis,  and  entered  Egypt  not  as  a  peti* 
tioner,  but  as  a  powerM  and  conquering  enemy,  and  tha^ 
his  seed  was  first  conquered  a?ad  dri^p^en  awjy  in  the  time 
of  iMjoses  by  the  najbive  kings,  the  relatipn  of  the  abojPie- 
mentioned  numbers  would  certainly  appear  a^  one  of  .th^ 
most  importapt  proofs  of  it.  It  cannot,  however,  be  argu^ed 
that  an  admission  which  appears,  according  to  our  prea@i)t 

1  Eiren  if  we  tabe  into  aoooimt  the  months  also,  sftbtmoting^  80 
y^ars  and  8  xppnths  ^Qbokq  51jO  year^  and  JIG  months,  w.e  shall  obtain  430 
years  and  2  months. 

*  I  do  not,  however,  lay  more  importance  upon  this  agreement  than 
it  deserves.  The  coincidence  of  this  nnmh^  with  ^  iBbtow  peiiods, 
onginaiipg  in  a  difiarent  manner,  .may  certainly  hay£  to|i  caused  it  4» 
be  believed  that  the  Hyksos  were  the  Jews.  I  am  the  less  inclined  to 
reject  this  opimon,  as  we  shall  see  below  that  the  Hebrew  number 
may  ^iJa^  be  ex|)laiBed  ina  different  mannen 
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cnticiflm,  pexfectly  impossible,  must  bave  appeared  equally 
so  in  ancient  times.  An  impsiriiial  apprehension  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  a  faithful  rendering  o£  the  past,  was  the  vocation  of 
an  ancient  annalist  or  hiatoxdan ;  it  is  only  thus  that  they  are 
of  importance  and  wosHhy  of  ccmsidefation  in  our  inquiry. 
Gritieisin  iBi»a  compktcdy  out  of  their  sphere,  hiatori^  as 
well  a&  philological ;  and  when,  nefv^stijekes,  we  do  meedi 
with  it)  j^  is  gesierally  yery^muMba&ctoary,  andeveaa.  frcnn  the 
moat  dasting^udahed  Wiiera,  rastoodddngly  feeble.  The  sehosi 
of  psofeaaional  AJ^Eandnan  critics  is  by  no  means  excepted. 
We  find  the  most  striking  examples  of  this,  particularly  dm 
the  Ohriatian  ohronologifrta,  who  wtire  not  wa^dng  either  in 
abnndanoeof  authogities,  nor  in.extenswe  learning  and  h^maat 
i&tentions.  Sut  we  have  actually  seen,  from  the  example  of 
^aephus,  as  well  as  &om:eai^er  and  later  auHhors,  how  the 
(^anion  above  mentioBfid,  of  the  identity  of  the  Kykso&  with 
the  J«W8,  really  gained  admittance  from  various  very  aupei;* 
fidal  foundations,  and  yet  Josephus  bekonged  undoubtedly  to 
the  most  leaicned  antiqnariaoe  who  we  cam  place  under  our 
dbsarvation  ^eore.  We  ought  not^  therefoua,  to  be  surpirified 
even  if  we  find  tins  view  i^aan  stated  at  an.earlier  pmod  in  the 
arcaagameid*  and  combiaations  of  the  Hebrew  histouicalhook^; 
and  tluB  appears,  in  faet,  to  be  very  porobahle,  by  tthe  jnuuber 
480  years,  which  ean  neither  be  applied  to  the  three  geneara- 
tions  of  Jiaoob,  nor  to  (the  six  from  Abraham  to  Moses. 

The  calculation  also  verifies  itself  still  further.  It  was «» 
eanly  opioionthat  Joseph  came  to  Egypt  iu  the  leign  of  ithe 
shephard  Sang  Aphe^jMs.  This  is  ^cpressly  said  by  3aa^ 
bius  and  Syncellus-;  and  the  various  changes  in  the  posi^tifai 
of  AphophijEi,  who  is  difikrentiy  placed  both  by  Josephus  aod 
A&icanus,  appear,,  upon  a  closQr  investigation,  always  to  curigj^ 
nate  &om  the  same  reason,  namely,  in  order  to  place  Joseph 
under  Aphqphis*  The  correct  position  of  Aphophis,  accoisdkig 
to  Manetho,  was:  wvdouJ^etjiLy  at  the  end  of  the  16th  Dy- 
nasty, as  we  fiurd  it  stated  by  A&ioaaijiks^.  Joseph  stood,  >ac- 
cording  to  the  generations,  exa<^y  hetweai  Abraham  and 
1  iS^i^khiiB  alio  of  this  opmion,.  Jk&n«efco,  .p..fiS7. 
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Moses.  According  to  the  Egyptian  cbronology,  the  first  Dy- 
nasty of  the  Hyksos  reigned  259  years,  the  seocmd  251  years, 
therefore  Aphophis,  the  last  king  of  the  1st  Dynasty,  reigned 
in  the  middle  of  the  time  of  the  Hyksos.  This  was  probably 
the  fbrst  idea  which  supported  the  opinion  of  the  exact  divi- 
sion of  the  430  years  into  two  equal  halves,  and  the  belief 
that  Jacob  came  to  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Aphophis.  Jacob's 
entrance,  or  the  end  of  the  first  215  years,  accordingly  hap- 
pened in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Aphophis;  Joseph  was 
exalted  by  Pharaoh  9  years  earlier,  therefore  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Aphophis. 

But  the  correct  Egyptian  statement,  that  the  Hyksos  first 
departed  in  the  reign  of  Tnthmosis,  had  been  ahready  misun- 
derstood  in  the  time  of  Josephus.  He  placed  the  Exodus  of 
the  Hyksos  and  of  the  Jews  under  Amosis,  and  made  the  whole 
I7th  Dynasty  of  251  years  precede  Amosis.  It  was  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  he  could  place  Joseph  under  Aphophis. 
He  could  as  little  make  the  entrance  of  Abraham  happen  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Hyksos,  for  he  gave  511  years  foe 
the  residence  of  the  Hyksos,  430  for  that  of  the  Jews.  But 
he  nowhere  says  either  that  the  Jews  entered  with  the 
Hyksos,  as  they  departed  with  them,  or  that  Jacob  or  JosephuB 
came  to  Eg3rpt  in  the  reign  of  Aphophis.  He  appears  rather 
to  have  believed  that  the  Jlrst  and  not  the  second  entrance  of 
the  Jews  into  Egypt,  therefore  the  entrance  of  Abraham  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  Aphophis ;  and  thus  that  the  tradition, 
wbich  was  no  doubt  known  to  him,  was  so  to  be  understood. 
He  must,  at  least,  have  thought  that  the  entrance  of  Abraham 
really  took  place  in  the  first  Hyksos  Dynasty,  although,  in« 
deed,  not  imder  the  last,  but  under  the  fourth  king.  Accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  this  was  the  reason  why  Josephus  made 
Aphophis  thefourih  king  of  the  Dynasty. 

Afiicanus,  the  most  faithful  among  the  reporters,  did  not 
admit  all  these  calculations,  or  seek  to  explain  the  Manethonlc 
calculation,  and  to  make  it  agree  with  his  own,  but  let  the 
contradictions  sttod,  and  therefore  simply  gave  the  Man&- 
thonio  tradition,  even  when  he  did  not  understand  it,  and 
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could  Bot  correct  the  mistakes  which  were  handed  down  to 
him.  We  therefore  find  the  correct  position  of  Aphophis  re- 
tained by  him. 

Eusebios  on  the  other  hand,  and  his  uncertain  authorities, 
again  wished  to  mediate  and  to  explain.  In  his  account  we 
find  the  first  year  of  the  16th  Dynasty  placed  contempora- 
neous with  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  Abraham,  which  is 
evidently  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  and  one  that  necessarily 
drew  other  changes  along  with  it,  which  are  met  with  plen- 
tifully in  the  numbers  substituted  for  those  of  Manetho. 
His  17th  Dynasty  names  the  four  first  kings  of  the  Mane- 
thonic  16th  Dynasty,  and  Amosis  follows  immediately  after. 
In  order  to  fit  in  again  with  the  later  history,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abridge  considerably  the  16th  and  17th  Dynasties. 
The  numbers  of  Eusebius,  as  they  appear  in  the  Canon, 
clearly  state  that  he  only  counted  seyenty-fiye  years  from  the 
first  year  of  Abraham  to  his  entrance  into  Canaan  and  Egypt, 
and  again  430  years  from  that  time  to  the  Exodus  of  Moses. 
This  happened,  therefore,  in  the  last  year  of  Xtvxtpfjs.  The 
same  is  given  in  the  codex  A  of  Syncellus,  p.  72,  D.  If  we 
here  again  calculate  215  years  to  the  entrance  of  Jacob, 
or  224  to  the  exaltation  of  Joseph,  we  arrive  at  his  reign  of 
Aphophis,  as  was  intended.  But  in  codex  B,  and  in  the 
Armenian  translation,  the  two  kings,  Athoris  and  Chen- 
cheres,  who  are  correctly  placed  in  the  Eusebian  Canon,  are 
omitted,  and  undoubtedly  by  the  oversight  of  Eusebius  him- 
self, not  of  Syncellus.  Thence  the  Exodus  was  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Achencheres,  in  place  of  Chencheres.  The  simi- 
larity in  the  names  themselves  appears  to  have  led  to  the 
oversight ;  thus  Syncellus  found  the  text.  Now,  if  we  count 
back  from  Achencheres  215  or  224  years,  we  come  to  Archies, 
the  predecessor  of  Aphophis,  Syncellus  knew  of  no  better  way 
than  to  transpose  Archies  and  Aphophis,  as  we  find  to  be  really 
the  case  in  his  text  of  Eusebius,  p.  62,  A ;  this  of  course  can 
no  longer  be  reconciled  with  the  emendations  of  the  codex  A, 
which  were  added  in  a  later  passage  out  of  Eusebius.  No 
doubt  seems  to  be  left  by  this  expl^jiation.  of  the  numbers. 
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LasHj,  Byneellufl)  who  follows  the  falae  Sothifl,  places  the 
Ezodiia  in  the  kst  year  of  Mi8PHBi.aM¥VBioftiBy  Gakulates 
from  here  backwards  215  years,  and  passing  over  the  2nd 
Hykfios  Pynasiy,  which  Sothis  and  Euaehhis  had  ailready 
placed  before  the  1st  Hyksos  Dynasty,  arriYes  at  the  fourth 
king  of  the  latter.  ThaiefOTe,  as  in  JosepkiiB,  Aphophis  ia 
placed  there. 

All  these  droiimBtanees  are  easily  eacphiiaed  whan  the  aim 
and  the  issue  of  the  matter  is  biown.  Bat  the  ongioal. 
gvounds  why  Aphophis,  the  last  king  of  the  Ist  Mane- 
thonic  HyksQs  Dynasty,  was  regarded  as  tiie  Kiaiaoh  of 
Joseph  and  Jacob,  is  alone  a^mcent  by  the  simple  relation 
whieh  we  have  found  subsisting  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Manethonie  numbers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  sound  eritieal  examination  can  cook- 
Bidar  so  many  and  such  universal  agreements  and  confirma- 
tions to  be  aecidental,  or  the  nesultof  an  aniafioial  eorreetioo, 
whieh,  at  all  events,  would  of  necessity  be  easily  pointed  out, 
the  more  so  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  indiviidual  points, 
my  restomtion  of  the  Manethonic  chronology  was  principally 
deteemined  befcNre  my  journey  to  Egi^t. 

We  therefore  believe,  that  by  means  of  a  new  path,  namely, 
tixe  Manethonic  chronology,  we  have  found  the  key  to  the 
relative  portions  of  time  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  as 
theseare  connected  with.  Egypt;  and  in  an  inverse  manner 
we  may  now  consider  the  agreement  that  subsiats  between 
the  dbronology  of  the  Hebrew  history  (both  the  true  chro- 
nology represented  in  the  genealogies,  and  ^e  false  one, 
which  was  afterwards  erroneously  adopted)  and  the  Egyptian 
numbers  upon  which  the  chronology  was . originally  founded, 
to  be  indeed  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  authenticity  of  these 
last,  as  they  appear  according  to  o\a  restoration  of  them. 

It  is  YGij  evident  that  our  carrying  back  the  Old  Testa- 
ment <cfaronology  to  its  natural  relations,  as  fjBff  back  .as  Abrar 
ham,  most  be  not  mea*ely  of  chionological,  but  of  truly  his- 
torical importance  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term.  The 
prolongation  to  above  a  hundred  years,  contrary  to  all^his- 
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toricd  experience,  of  the  thirtf-yeared  gei^wtiana  of  the 
immedi^  aacestors  of  Moses,  who  Hyed  in  the  midst  of  the 
]E!g7ptiaos,  the  leBgtk  of  whose  lives  was  exactly  like  'Oux 
own,  iKLUdt  either  appear  aa  intentional  miraele,  or  make  ns 
doubt  the  simple  historical  reality  of  the  persons  themseLveSy 
and  of  the  events  concerning  them.  The  superhnman  duration 
of  life,  considered  as  a  miracle^  would  appear  to  be  entirely 
without  a  purpose ;  besides,  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  it  is 
never  viewed  bs  »\isii.  The  Fsalmist^^  <m  the  contrary, 
considered  as  we  do,  a  life  of  eiglvfcy  years  as  a  great  age. 
Therefore  the  most  distinguished,  and  most  earnest  inquiiiers 
of  the  present  day  were  led  to  the  opinicnx,  evidently  &om 
the  numbers,  that  the  history  of  the  three  .patriarchs,  Abra» 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  was  less  strictly  historical,  but  only 
brought  before  the  reader^  as  it  were,  three  representations  of 
Ipng  epochs  of  about  a  century  -each^.  It  was  likewBse 
necessary  to  regard  ttie  regiatar  of  generatioiu.  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  as  defective,  and  extremely  shoiitened,  b^ause 
in  no  other  maamer  could  th^  fill  up  the  long  period  of  ^0 
j^tars.  In  order  to  make  this  abbreviation  more  probable^ 
tiie  genealogy  of  Hamait  was  referred  to  as  the  only  one 
which  was  presOTved  perfect^,  whUe  we,  on  the  contraiy, 
consider  it  a  double  one. 

iNiow  according  to  our  view  of  the  subject,  this  apparently 
so  well-founded  doubt  of  thereal  eontinnity  of  the  ev^ents,  and 
qf  the  hbtorieal  diaracter  of  the  contents,  inas  £ajr  as  they  de- 
pend upon  the  chronology,  tontirely  disappeais,  and  I  see  no 
lo29igercaoy  reason  to  .consider  the  accounts  tof  the  great  per- 
sonality of  Abraham,  of  the  non-prominent  activity  of  Isaac, 
the. opulent  life  of  Jaoob,  and  the  remarkable  fate  of  Joseph, 
chiefly  as  typical,  and  aa  it  were  only  slightly  connected  with 
the  hiistKaical  reality^.  For  although  we  nxust  still  make  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  character  of  the  history 

»  Fb.<xo.  10. 

3  Sq  BwMj  GescLd.  Vdh  Isnael.    B(L  i.  p.  80,.339,<&c..   Bwisen, 
^mpten,  L  p.  215,  225.     (Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  171, 181.) 
^  KiiralA,  i.  p.3a.    Compare  BwiseD,  i.  p.  S20. 
*  Ewald,  i.p.  354,  387,  &c. 
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of  Israel  before  and  after  the  building  of  tbe  temple,  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  tbe  agreement  we  have  pointed  out 
between  tbe  true  cbronological  thread,  as  it  is  represented  to 
us  by  the  genealogies,  and  the  Egyptian  history,  as  well  as 
the  confirmation  of  so  many  notices  respecting  Egypt,  from 
the  time  of  Moses  and  Joseph,  establish  a  far  greater  his" 
torical  character  for  the  Hebrew  accounts,  as  far  back  as 
Abraham,  than  would  have  ever  been  allowed  them  by  a  strict 
criticism,  had  we  been  obliged  to  ascribe  to  the  old  authori- 
ties themselves  the  numbers  which  were  inserted  at  a  later 
period. 

[After  some  notice  concerning  the  times  before  Abraham, 
the  author  concludes  this  section  as  follows :] 

If,  however,  our  entire  view  of  the  Old  Testament  chro- 
nology, regarding  it  as  founded  upon  accurately  preserved 
dates,  only  so.  far  back  as  the  separation  of  the  kingdom,  but 
nevertheless  attached  from  that  epoch  up  to  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  an  evidently  authentic  thread  of  historically 
reliable  genealogies,  offering,  however,  before  the  Egyp- 
tian period,  only  cyclical  instead  of  historical  numbers  and 
genealogies,  and  mainly  confined  to  Babylonian  sources  and 
traditions — if,  I  say,  this  general  view  of  the  character  of 
the  chronological  data  which  leaves  untouched  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  contents,  should,  on  theological  grounds, 
arouse  scruples  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  I  would  refer  him 
to  the  introduction  which  Bunsen  has  prefixed  to  the  third 
section  of  his  first  book  on  Egypt,  as  full  of  talent  as  of 
meaning,  and  from  which  I  would  more  especially  extract  the 
following  passages^. 

"  "Whoever  adopts  as  a  principle  that  chronology  is  a  mat- 
ter of  revelation,  is  precluded  from  giving  efiect  to  any 
doubt  that  may  cross  his  path,  as  involving  a  virtual  aban- 
donment of  his  faith  in  revelation.  He  must  be  prepared, 
not  only  to  deny  the  existence  of  contradictory  statements, 
but  to  fill  up  chasms;  however  irreconcileable  the  former 

*  P.  204, 206.    (Trans,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  vol.  l  p.  161—163.) 
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may  appear  by  any  aid  of  pbilology  and  history,  however  un- 
fathomable the  latter.  He  who,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
believes  in  an  historical  tradition  as  to  the  eternal  existence 
of  man,  nor  admits  an  historical  and  chronological  element 
in  revelation,  will  either  contemptuously  dismiss  the  in- 
quiry, or,  by  prematurely  rejecting  its  more  difficult  elements, 
fail  to  discover  those  threads  of  the  research  which  lie  be- 
neath the  unsightly  and  time-worn  surface,  and  which  yet 
may  prove  the  thread  of  Ariadne. 

"  The  assumption  that  it  entered  into  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence  either  to  preserve  for  us  a  chronology  of  the 
Jews  and  their  forefathers  by  real  tradition,  or  to  provide 
the  later  commentators  with  magic  powers,  in  respect  to  the 
most  exoteric  element  of  history,  may  seem  indispensable  to 
some,  and  absurd  to  others.  Historical  inquiry  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  such  idle,  preposterous,  and  often  falla- 
cious assumptions.  Its  business  is  to  see  whether  anything 
— and  if  so,  what — has  been  transmitted  to  us.  If  it  fulfil 
this  duty  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  as  well  as  of  liberty,  sooner 
or  later  it  will  obtain  the  prize,  which,  if  the  history  of  the 
last  2000  years  prove  anything  at  all,  Providence  has  refused 
to  both  the  other  systems." 

[After  the  two  first  sections  of  The  Criticism  upon  the 
Authorities,  of  which  the  first,  upon  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus,  has  been  omitted  in  this  translation,  while  the  second, 
upon  the  Hebrew  tradition,  has  been  strongly  dwelt  upon, 
the  author  proceeds  to  the  third  and  last  section,  which  treats 
of  the  historical  works  of  Manetho  and  the  authorities  which 
refer  to  him.  Now,  although  this  section  contains  the  really 
critical  restoration  of  the  Manethonic  chronology,  considered 
by  the  author  as  the  only  one  to  be  relied  on  in  its  general 
features,  it  has  not  been  considered  compatible  with  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  work  to  communicate  at  full  length  this 
difficult  research,  which  was  only  written  for  the  profound 
investigator.  "We  think  it  sufficient  to  give  the  two  pas- 
sages in  which  the  whole  extent  of  the  Manethonic  history, 
down  to  the  second  Persian  conquest,  according  to  a  state- 
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ment  obtained  firom  Manetho  himself,  is  said  to  amottnt  to 
8555  years,  and  tlie  connection  is  pointed  out  between  this 
time,  considered  as  strictly  historical,  and  the  cyclically  dis- 
covered History  of  the  Oods.] 

The  number  3555  is,  however,  alone  essential  and  im- 
portant, and,  in  spite  of  all  the  uncertainties  and  revisings 
of  the  text,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  It 
led  undoubtedly  to  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  Kecta- 
nebus  11.  If  we  can,  therefore,  determine  this  end  in  other 
more  certain  ways,  we  need  no  longer  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  calculation  of  Syncellus ;  since  this,  as  every  one 
allows,  is,  at  all  events,  incorrect.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  Manetho  knew,  and  correctly  stated,  the  true  year  of 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Ochus,  which  very  likely  happened 
during  his  lifetime. 

The  calculation  of  this  concluding  year  has,  however,  been 
BO  fully  and  convincingly  proved  by  Bockh  (p.  126 — 133),  that 
I  consider  it  would  be  superfluous  to  return  to  it  again.  I 
assume  with  him  that  the  ytat  340  B.C.  is  perfectly  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  eoncludinff  year  of  the  Egyptica/t  dominion. 
Calculating  back  from  this  stated  terminating  point  3555 
Egyptian  or  3653  Julian  years,  we  come  to  the  year  3893 
before  Christ,  as  the  first  ofMenes,  We  consider  this  to  be 
established  as  perfectly  historical,  in  as  far  as  the  Mane- 
thonic  relation  founded  upon  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  may 
generally  be  regarded  as  historically  correct. 

But  long  before  the  cyclical  system  of  the  government  of 
the  gods  could  be  founded  upon  the  Sothis  periods,  which 
were  established  in  the  course  of  history,  Mbkes  had  already 
been  admitted  into  the  Egyptian  annals,  and  was  maintained 
to  be  the  fixed  chronological  commencement  of  Egyptian 
history,  especially  of  the  history  of  Lower  Egypt.  His 
epoch  could  be  no  more  altered.  What  happened  before 
his  time  was  ante-historical,  and  might  be  adjusted  to  the 
cyclical  necessities  of  mythology.  The  only  historical  fact 
was,  that  other  kings  had  reigned  before  Menes,  and  indeed  in 
This.    In  order  to  distinguish  them  fSrom  the  later  kings  as 
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hemg  ante-lii8t(mcal,  a  designatioa  was  sdected,  whicli  we 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with  in  Heitoglyphics,  but  which  was 
translated  in  Ghreek  bj  Ncnivc>,  Hie  deceased;  here  also  un- 
doubtedly establishing  the  idea  that  they  were  deceased 
Mek. 

"We  may,  however,  certainly  regard  it  as  the  most  welcome 
confirmation  of  the  whole  of  our  restoration  of  the  Mane- 
thonic  chronology,  that  this  ante-historical  Dynasty  of  man 
of  the  ten  Thinitic  kings,  the  invention  of  whom  could  have 
no  other  aim  than  the  extension  of  the  history  of  man  to  the 
commencement  of  the  current  Sethis  period,  most  accurately 
indeed  fulfils  the  purpose  that  was  designed.  For  while 
we  add  to  the  first  of  the  3555  Maueth(mic  years,  namely,  to 
the  year  3893  (3892)  B.C.  (Julian),  the  first  of  the  reign  of 
Menes,  the  350  civil  years  of  the  Thinitic  Neicvesy  the  year 
4242  is  the  result,  which  was^  m  reality,  the  necessarily  ea^ 
pected  commencement  year  of  the  current  Sothis  period.  This 
immediately  explains  why  the  number  350,  although  it  was 
ante-historical,  and  was  therefore  invented,  is  stiU  in  itself 
no  cyclical  number,  and  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  Sothis 
period.  It  could  just  as  little  be  a  Sothic  number  as  the 
number  3555,  which  it  completed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it 
thence  proves  both  the  truthfulness  as  well  as  the  historical 
character  of  the  important  and  genuine  Manethonic  number 
3555,  and  further  proves  that  the  establishment  of  the  first 
historical  year,  or  the  Menes  epoch,  which  is  directly  given 
by  the  number  3555  years,  cannot  first  proceed  from  Mane- 
tho,  but  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  invention  of  the 
cyclical  system  of  Egyptian  mythology  inseparably  imited 
with  it,  which  no  one  will  or  can  ascribe  fij*st  to  Manetho, 
because  we  have  pointed  out  the  same  numbers  belonging  to 
the  gods  before  his  time.  But  the  establishment  of  the  dis- 
covered Menes  year  must  indeed  be  still  older  than  the  forma- 
tion of  the  whole  cyclical  system,  since  this  is  first  appended 
to  that  number,  and  presupposes  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Menes 
epoch  designated  hy  Ma/netho  was  one  which  had  been  gvoen 
from  the  heginninj,  and  was  handed  doton  historically^  and 
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was  combined  in  the  Mowing  manner,  with  the  cycUcal 
system  of  the  history  of  the  gods. 

PEBIOD  OF  THE  GODS* 

Gods       13,870  yean. 

Demi'ffods 3,650      „ 

17,520      „   =s   12  Sothia  periods. 

PEBIOD  OF  MAN. 

Ante-Bistorical  Dynasty  •    .    .    350  years. 
30  Historical  Dynasties    .     .     .  3555      „ 
Foreign  dominion  to  the  time  of 
Antoninus 478      „ 


4383      „   9PZ   3  Sothis  periods. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  thirty  Manethonic  Dynasties, 
which  began  with  Menes  and  comprised  3555  Egjrptian 
years,  was  between  two  Sothis  periods,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  an  evident  proof  that  they  were  not 
formed  with  reference  to  the  Sothis  periods. 


In  order  to  take  a  general  survey,  we  shall  now  repeat, 
in  a  few  words,  the  result  of  our  investigations. 

Manetho  apparently  added  himself  to  his  detailed  history, 
which  was  comprised  in  three  Books,  a  Review  of  the 
Dynasties,  in  a  continued  series,  in  the  style  of  the  old 
Egyptian  annals.  These  were  more  often  transcribed  than 
the  work  itself,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  less 
widely  distributed,  owing  to  this  convenient  compendium. 
Separate  narratives,  however,  from  the  work  itself  have  been 
adopted  by  later  authors,  and  were  thereby  preserved  to  us, 
altliough  not  without  some  alterations,  after  the  complete 
work  itself  was  lost,  which  must  have  happened  at  an  early 
period,  perhaps  when  the  Alexandrian  library  was  destroyed. 

It  was  at  least  unknown  to  Josephus  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era ;  but  the  more  copious,  and  certainly  chiefly  literal 
extracts  communicated  by  him,  he  has  borrowed  from  other 
works.  Along  with  these,  he  either  himself  combined,  or 
found  combined,  another  partial  list  of  ki^gs,  which  only 
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included  the  names  from  Amosis  down  to  Menephthes 
(Amenopbis),  and  which  was  drawn  up  specially  and  solely 
for  the  learned  purposes  of  the  Jews,  at  all  events  before 
the  time  of  Josephus. 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  second  century, 
communicated  the  same  list  with  slight  deviations,  and 
probably  not  from  the  writings  of  Josephus. 

The  complete  Dynastic  lists  of  the  Manethonic  work, 
which  by  a  different  method  have  also  themselves  been  pre- 
served, seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  both.  These  were  first 
preserved  to  us  by  Africanus  in  the  third  century.  They  had 
undoubtedly  before  this  time  passed  through  several  hands, 
and  assumed  forms  partly  deviating  from  one  another.  The 
partial  Jewish  list  which  we  find  in  Josephus  and  Theophi- 
lus,  was  already  adopted,  in  the  time  of  Africanus  (though 
hardly  by  himself),  in  the  same  series  with  the  others,  as 
one  peculiarly  authenticated,  and  apparently  complete ;  be- 
cause it  contained  no  subdivision  in  itself,  it  was  regarded 
as  one  single  Dynasty,  the  18th,  although  it  really  corre- 
sponded with  the  17th  and  18th  and  half  of  the  19th 
Dynasty  taken  together.  Thence  arose  the  confusion  which 
now  exists  here. 

The  necessity  for  an  agreement  between  the  Christian- 
Jewish  and  the  Egyptian  computation  of  time  produced, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  two  spurious  writings ;  first,  the  Old  Chronicle, 
which  retained  the  Egyptian  cyclical  point  of  view,  that, 
namely,  of  the  history  of  the  gods,  and  even  extended  it,  yet 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  means  of  reduction  was  sug- 
gested, by  which  these  large  numbers  might  be  compressed 
into  the  period  assumed  as  that  given  by  Moses  for  the 
time  since  Adam.  With  the  same  end  in  view  the  first  15 
Dynasties  of  man  were  transformed  into  16  Generations. 

The  second  spurious  work,  the  Sothis,  professed  to  be 
Manethonic;  and  could  do  this  more  easily,  because  a 
long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  genuine  history  had  been 
lost.    This  writing  proceeded  stiU  further  upon  the  same 
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road  as  the  Old  Chronicle.  By  means  of  alt^rationa  and 
abbreviations  it  reduced  the  Egyptian  numbers  to  certain 
epochsi  which  were  considered  as  Biblical^  and  on  the  other 
hand  partly  abandoned  the  Cyclical  basis. 

Eusebius,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  was  deceived 
by  both  these  writings,  and  endeavoured  to  make  th^ir 
statements  agree  with  the  genuine  Maneth(Hiie  Dynastie 
lists.  He  had  these  lists  before  \nm  in  a  form  which  was 
rather  different  from,  and  at  all  events  more  negl^ently 
drawn  up,  than  that  of  Africanus.  He  followed  it  for  the 
Old  Monarchy,  which  was  almost  entirdy  omitted  in  the 
two  spurious  writings.  In  the  New  Monarchy  he  adopted 
principally  the  Dynastic  numbers  of  the  Old  Chronicle.  In 
other  points  he  followed  the  Sothis.  His  numbers  of  the 
gods,  like  those  of  the  spurious  writings,  axe  upon  the  whole 
fbunded  on  the  genuine  Manethonic  numbi^,  which  he 
nevertheless  combined  in  a  mistaken  manner. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  the  speculative 
chronologists,  Ajoakos  and  Panodoeus,  laboured  with  subtle 
ingenuity  at  Egyptian  chronplogy,  but  necessarily  entirely 
faded  in  discovering  the  truth,  becaiuse  they  considered  tha 
two  spurious  writings  as  the  true  basis.  They  endeavoured 
by  ingenious  arithmetical  calculations  to  bring  the  numbers 
of  the  Old  Chronicle  and  of  the  Sothis  to  agree,  more  ejBe&y 
with  their  acceptations  of  the  Biblical  chronology,  than  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  these  writings  themselves. 

Lastly,  in  the  eighth  century,  Geoboiits  SraoEiOTS  de^ 
livered  his  compiled,  but  on  that  yery  account  for  us  most  im^ 
portant  work,  by  which  we  first  became  acquainted  with 
almost  all  the  earlier  authorities.  Through  him  alone  we  po«* 
sess  especially  the  most  valuable  basis  for  our  Manethonic 
chronology,  the  Dynastic  lists  of  Africanus.  He  himsdf 
decided  nevertheless  likewise  in  favour  of  the  two  spurious 
writings,  and  indeed  as  they  were  worked  out  by  Panodorus ; 
upon  this  last  he  founded  his  own  system,  which  therefore  is 
only  so  far  of  value  to  us  as  we  thereby  become  acquainted 
with  his  authorities. 


TABLES  OF  EGYPTIAN  DYNASTIES, 

COMPILED  FOB  THIS  TRANSLATION. 


As  many  of  the  readers  of  this  work  may  not  be  acquamted 
with  the  several  Dynasties  which  suocessively  reigned  over 
Egypt,  and  the  approximate  dates  which  have  been  assigned 
to  them,  the  following  Tables  have  been  compiled  for  their 
convenience,  on  the  authority  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen^  and 
Dr,  Bichard  Lepsius^,  And  of  KeairioFs  "  Egypt  under  the 
Pbacaohs." 

Manetho,  High  Priest  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Se- 
bennytus,  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  surnamed  Soter,  322  to  284  b.c,  a  man 
of  the  highest  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  versed  in  Greek 
as  well  as  in  Egyptian  lore,  published  various  works  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  Greeks.  Although  his  history  is 
lost,  we  have  the  Dynasties  tolerably  entire.  His  excellence 
as  an  historian  is  placed  in  the  clearest  light  by  the  morra- 
ments  which  are  now  made  accessible  to  us ;  and  the  notices 
concerning  him  transmitted  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
are  in  no  respect  contradictory.  The  writers  by  whom  the 
works  of  Manetho  have  been  preserved  to  ns,  are : 

Julius  Africanus,  Bishop  of  Emmaeus,  or  Kicopolls,  in  Judaea,  a 
man  of  learning,  research,  and  probity,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  a.  g.  ; 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cesarea,  in  Palestine,  about  a  hundred  years 
later  than  Africanus ;  and 

Syncellus,  a  Byzantine  monk,  of  the  beginning  of  the  nmth  century. 

The  lists  of  Manetho  comprise  30  Dynasties..   Egyptian 

history  is  divided  into  three  periods — the  Old  Monarchy, 

which  comprised    13  Dynasties;    the    Middle  Monarchy, 

which  included  ike  14th  and  17th  Dynasties ;  and  the  New 

Monarchy,  which,  commencing  with  the  18th,  ended  with  Nec- 

tanebus,  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs,  339  years  before  Christ. 

*'  The  result  of  our  chronological  investigations  (Bunsen  and  Lepsius) 
has  been,  to  carry  us  up  to  tiie  foundation  of  aa  empire  in  Egypt,  and 
to  a  series  of  kings  whose  names  have  not  only  been  registered  and 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  but  which  are  now 
legible  on  Egyptian  monuments,  most  of  them  erected  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  kings  whose  names  they  record," — ^Bunsen. 

^  Mgypteaa  Stelle  in  der  Wdtgeschichte.  Hambuzg;  1845. 
*  Die  Chronologic  der  -^gypter.    Berlin,  1849. 
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APPENDIX. 

(A,  p..  239.) 


Observations  on  f%e  Discovery,  hy  Professor  Lbpsifs,  of 
Siculptured  Maries  on  Hocks  in  the  Nile  Valley  in  2Mna  ; 
indicating  that,  mfMn  the  historicat  period^  ike  river  had 
flowed  at  a  higher  level  ihan  has  been  hnovm  in  Modem 
Times.  By  Liowabd  Houkeb,  Esq.,  F.B.S.S.  L.  A  E., 
F.G-.S.,  &c.  {This paper  is  here  reprinted^  at  ihe  request 
(>f  Professor  Lbpsitts.) 

The  recent  arcbaiologieal  researches  of  Professor  Lepsius 
in  Egypt,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,,  in  Nubia,  have  given  a 
deserved  celebrity  and  authority  to  his  name,  among  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  early  history  of  that  remarkable  por- 
tion of  the  Old  World.  "While  examining  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress,  and  of  two  temples  of  high  antiquity  at  Senme,  in 
Nubia,  he  discovered  marks  cut  in  the  solid  rocks,  and  in  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  fortress,  indicating  that,  at  a  very 
remote  period  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  the  Nile  must 
have  flowed  at  a  level  considerably  above  the  highest  point 
which  it  has  ever  reached  during  the  greatest  ifiundations  in 
modern  times.  This  remarkable  fact  would  possess  much 
geological  interest  with  respect  to  any  great  river,  but  it 
does  so  esFpQcially  in  the  ease  of  the  Nile.  Its  annuel  inun- 
dations; and  the  uniformity  in  the  periods  of  its  rise  and 
fall,  have  been  recorded  with  considerable  accuracy  for  many 
centuries ;  the  solid  matter  held  in  suspension  in  its  waiters, 
slowly  deposited  on  the  land  overflowed,  has  been  productive 
o£  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  country,  not  oidy  in 
times  long  aateeedent  to  history,  but  throughout  all  history, 

'  FsoflB-theEdiDbtirg^ Pbilosophieal  Jonraal' ibr  July,  ISSOt 
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down  to  the  present  day.  Of  no  other  river  on  the  earth's 
8ur£su:e  do  we  possess  such  or  similar  records ;  and,  more- 
over, thQ  JS'ile,  and  the  changes  it  has  produced  on  the  phy- 
sical character  of  Egypt,  are  intimately  associated  vdth  the 
earliest  records  and  traditions  of  the  human  race.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  relating  to  the  physical  history  of  the  NHe 
Valley  must  always  be  an  object  of  interest ;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  Professor  Lepsius  is  one  peculiarly  deserving  the 
•attention  of  the  geologist ;  for  he  does  not  merely  record  the 
facts  of  the  markings  of  the  former  high  level  of  the  river, 
but  he  infers  from  these  marks  that  since  the  reign  of  Moeris, 
about  2200  years  before  our  era,  the  entire  bed  of  the  Nile, 
in  Lower  Nubia,  must  have  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
about  27  feet;  and  he  further  speculates  as  to  the  pro« 
cess  by  which  he  believes  the  excavation  to  have  been 
effected. 

It  will  be  convenient,  before  entering  upon  the  observa- 
tions I  have  to  offer  upon  the  cause  assigned  by  Professor 
Lepsius  for  the  former  higher  levels  of  the  Nile  indicated  by 
these  marks,  that  I  should  give  the  description  of  the  d\&^ 
covery  itself,  by  translating  Dr.  Lepsius' s  own  account  of  it, 
in  letters  which  he  addressed  to  his  friends.  Professors 
Ehrenberg  and  Bockh  of  Berlin,  from  the  island  of  Philas,  in 
September,  1844^. 

"  You  may  probably  remember,  when  travelling  to  I>ongola  on  the 
Lybian  side  of  the  Nile,  and  in  passing  through  the  district  of  Batn  el 
hag^,  that  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  cataracts  of  the  coun* 
try  occurs  near  Semne,  a  very  old  fortress,  with  a  handsome  temple, 
built  of  sandstone,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation;  the  track  of  the 
caravan  passing  close  to  it,  partly  over  the  4000-year*old  artificial 
road.  The  track  on  tiie  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  higher  up,  being 
carried  through  the  hills ;  and  you  must  turn  off  from  it  at  this 
point  in  order  to  see  the  cataract.  This  Nile-pass,  the  narrowest  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Hr.  Erbkam, 
is  380  metres  (1247  English  feet)  broad^;  and  both  in  itself  and  on 
account  of  tiie  monuments  existing  there,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 

^  Bericht  iiber  die  zur  Bekantmachung  geeigneten  Verhandlungen 
der  Eonigl.  Freuss.  Akademie  der  Wissenshaften  zu  Berlin.  Aito 
dem  Jahre,  1844. 

*  The  breadth  of  the  river  itself.    See  Letter  to  Hr.  Bockh,  p.  27, 
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ing  localities  in  the  country,  and  we  passed  twelve  days  in  its  exami- 
nation. 

**The  river  is  here  confined  hetween  steep  rocky  cliffs  on  hoth  sides, 
tirhose  summits  are  occupied  by  two  fortresses  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  massive  oonstruction,  distingnishable  at  once  from  the  numerous 
other  forts,  whicli,  in  the  time  of  the  Nubian  power  in  this  land  of 
cliffs,  were  erected  on  most  of  the  larger  islands,  and  on  the  hills  com- 
manding the  river.  The  cataract  (or  rapid)  derives  its  name  of  Semne 
from  that  of  the  higher  of  the  two  fortresses  on  the  western  bank; 
that  on  the  opposite  bank,  as  well  as  a  poor  village  lying  somewhat 
south  of  it,  is  called  Kumme.  In  both  fortresses  the  highest  and  best 
position  is  occupied  by  a  temple,  built  of  huge  blocks  of  sandstone, 
of  two  kinds,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great  distance 
through  the  rapids;  for,  southward,  no  sandstone  is  found  nearer  than 
Oebel  Abir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aniara  and  the  island  of  Sai 
(between  80  and  90  English  miles),  and  northward,  there  is  none 
nearer  than  the  great  division  of  the  district  at  Wadi*  Haifa  (30  miles 
distant). 

**  Both  temples  were  built  in  the  time  of  Tutmosis  m.,  a  king  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  about  1600  years  before  Christ ;  but  the  fortresses  in 
which  they  stand  are  of  a  more  ancient  date.    The  foundations  of 
these  are  granite  blocks  of  Cyclopian  dimensions,  resting  on  the  rock, 
and  scarcely  inferior  to  the  rock  itself  in  durability.     They  were 
erected  by  the  first  conqueror  of  the  country.  King  Sesurtesen  III.,  of 
the  1 2th  Dynasty,  in  order  to  command  the  river,  so  easily  done  in  so 
narrow  a  gorge.    The  immediate  successor  of  this  king  was  Ame- 
nemha  III.,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks:  he  who  accomplished  the  gigantic 
work  of  forming  the  artificial  lake  of  Mcsris,  in  the  Fayoum,  and  from 
whose  time — the  most  flourishing  of  the  whole  of  the  old  Egyptian 
kingdom — the  risings  of  the  Nile  in  successive  years,  doubtless  bv 
means  of  regular  markings,  as  indeed  Diodoms  tells,  remained  so  weU 
known,  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  they  were  recorded  in  distinct 
numbers  from  the  time  of  Moeris.    It  appears  that  this  provident 
king,  occupied  with  great  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  con- 
8ideI^&d  it  of  great  importance  that  the  rising  of  the  Nile  on  the  most 
southern  border  of  his  kingdom  should  be  observed,  and  the  results 
forthwith  communicated  widely  in  other  parts  of  the  land,  to  prepare 
the  people  for  the  inundations.    The  gorge  at  Semne  offered  greater 
advantages  for  this  object  than  any  other  point;  because  the  river 
was  there  securely  confined  by  precipitous  rocky  clifb  on  each  side. 
With  the  same  view  he  had  doubtless  caused  Nilometers  to  be  fixed 
at  Assuan  and  other  suitable  places ;  for  without  a  comparison  with 
these,  the  observations  at  Semne  could  be  of  little  use. 
«  **The  highest  rise  of  the  Nile  in  each  year  at  Semne,  was  registered 
by  a  mark,  indicating  the  year  of  the  king's  reign,  cut  in  the  granite, 
either  on  one  of  the  blocks  forming  the  foundation  of  the  fortress,  or 
on  the  cliff,  and  particularly  on  the  east  or  right  bank,  as  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose.    Of  these  markings  eighteen  still  remain,  thirteen  of 
them  having  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Mceris,  and  five  in  the  time  of 
his  two  next  successors.    These  last  kings  discontinued  the  observa- 
tions ;  for,  in  the  mean  time,  the  irruption  of  the  Asiatic  pastoral 
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tribes  into  Lower  Egypt  took  place,  and  weU-nigfa  brought  the  whole 
Idngdom  to  miiL  The  record  is  almost  always  in  the  same  ter»8, 
short  and  siiaple :  Ba  en  Hapi  em  rmpe  .  .  .  mouth  or  gate  of  the 
Nile  in  the  year  .  .  And  then  foUows  the  year  of  the  reign,  and  the 
name  of  the  king.  It  is  written  in  a  horizontal  row  of  Meroglyphios, 
included  within  two  lines — the  upper  line  indicating  tiie  particukur 
height  of  the  water,  as  is  often  speoally  stated — 


<*  The  earliest  date  preserved  is  that  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  king's 
reign,  and  he  reigned  42  years  and  some  months.  The  next  following 
dates  are,  the  years  9,  14,  15,  20,  22, 23, 24,  30,  32,  37,  40,  41,  and  43  ; 
and  include,  therefore,  under  this  king,  a  period  of  37  years.  Of  the 
remaining  dates,  that  only  of  the  4th  year  of  his  two  successors  is 
ayailable  ;  all  the  others,  which  are  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
river,  have  been  moved  from  their  original  place  by  the  rapid  floods 
which  have  overthrown  and  carried  forward  vast  masses  of  rock.  One 
single  mark  oi^y,  that  of  the  9th  year  of  Amenemha,  has  been  pre- 
served in  its  original  place  on  one  of  the  building  stones,  but  some- 
what below  the  principal  rapid. 

<(  We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  which  these — the  most 
ancient  of  all  existing  marks  of  the  risings  of  the  Nile—- bear  to  the 
levels  of  the  river  in  our  own  time.  We  bave  here  presented  to  us 
the  remarkable  facts,  that  the  bluest  of  the  records  now  legible;  viz., 
that  of  the  30Ui  year  oi  the  reign  of  Amenemha,  according  to  exact 
measurements  which  I  made,  is  8*17  metres  (26  feet  8  inches)  higher 
than  the  highest  level  to  which  the  Kile  rises  in  years  of  the  greatest 
floods;  and  farther,  that  the  lowest  mark,  which  is  on  the  east  bank, 
and  indicated  Uie  15th  year  of  the  same  king,  is  still  4*14  metres  (13 
feet  6^  inches):  and  the  single  mark  on  the  west  bank,  indicating  the 
9th  year,  is  2*77  metres  (9  feet)  Above  the  same  highest  leveL 

*'  The  mean  rise  of  the  river,  recorded  by  the  marks  on  the  east 
bank,  during 'the  reign  of  Moeris,  is  19*14  metres  (62  feet  6  inches) 
above  the  lowest  level  of  the  water  in  the  present  day,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  the  most  experienced  boatmen,  does  not 
change  from  year  to  year,  and  therefore  represents  the  actual  level  of 
the  Nile,  independently  of  its  increase  by  the  falls  of  rain,  in  the 
mountains  in  which  its  sources  are  situated.  The  mean  rise  above 
the  lowest  level,  at  the  present  time,  is  11*84  metres  (38  feet  8 Inches); 
and,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Moeris,  or  about  2200  years  before  Christ, 
the  mean  heig^  of  the  river,  at  the  cataract  or  rapid  of  Semne,  during^ 
the  inundation,  was  7*30  metres  (23  feet  10  inches)  above  the  mean 
level  in  the  present  day.'' 

Such  are  the  facts  recorded  by  Br.  Lepems ;  and  then 
follow,  in  the  same  letter,  his  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
remarkable  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  river. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  believing,'*  he  says,  "  that  there 
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h««  faecB  Any  dkuiiiiQifcum  in  tiie  g^seral  yolume  of  water  comiir;  from 
the.foutib.  The  great  cbaii^  in  the  lerel  can,  tSierefore,  only  be  ac- 
covBted  for  by  some  changefl  in  the  land,  and  these  must  also  have 
atoed  tiie  wMe  nature  of  the  Nile  Yalley .  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
caswe*  for  the  very  considerable  loitering  of  the  Nile;  namely,  the 
w«iiilng  oojt  and  eacoaTations  of  theoataeombs  (^AumooMhen  wtd  Aiw- 
h^  der  Kaiakanken^)  ;  and  this  is  q:nite  possible  from  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  themselves,  which,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  qiiality  that  eoold  not 
wfU  be  rent  asunder,  and  carried  away  by  the  mere  force  of  the  water, 
bui  might  be  aeted  upon  directly  by  the  rising  of  ^e  water-level,  and 
the  oonsequent  effiaets  of  the  sun  and  air  on  the  places  left  dry,  causing 
cradsa,  into  which  earth  And  sand  would  penetrate,  which  would  then 
gisrexiso  to  MHl  greater  rents,  until,  at  last,  the  zocks  would  of  them- 
selret  £aljl  an,  by  liaving  been  hoUowed  out,  a  process  Hiat  would  be 
hasMvied  in  those  parts  of  the  hills  where  softer  and  earthy  beds 
e^dsted,  and  which  wooid  be  more  easily  washed  away.  But  that,  in 
hj0toi»cal  tdnies,  within  a  period  of  about  4000  years,  so  great  an 
aU^aticm  dshoold  take  pliace  in  the  hardest  rodcs,  is  a  fact  of  &e  most 
reiiMtAaable  kind-^-one  whach  may  afibrd  ground  lor  many  oth^  im^ 
portaavt  consideratioQs. 

^'I!he  elevation  of  the  water-level  at  Semne  mast  necessarily  have 
affected  all  the  lands  above;  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  level  of 
the  pDOTUkee  of  Dongola  was  at  one  time  higher,  as  Semne  cannot  be 
the  only  piaoein  the  long  tract  of  cliffis  where  the  bed  of  rock  has  been 
hoUiOWied  out.  It  is  to  be  conceited,  therefore,  tiaat  not  only  the 
widely'-exteDded  tracts  in  Dong(^  bat  those  of  all  the  higher  country 
in  Meroe,  and  as  £u  up  as  Fasogle,  which,  in  the  present  day,  are  dry 
and  barren  loa  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  axe  with  difficulty  irrigated 
by  artifieifll  conArivances,  must  then  have  presented  a  very  different 
aspect,  when  the  Nile  overflowed  them,  and  yearly  deposited  its  -fer^e 
mud  to  the  limits  of  the  sandy  desert 

<'  Lower  Nubia  also,  between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Assuan,  is  now  arid 
aknost  throughout'  its  whole  extent.  The  present  land  of  the  yalley, 
which  is  only  partly  irrigated  by  water-wheelfi,  is,  on  an  average,  from 
6  to  12  feet  higher  than  the  level  to  which  the  Nile  now  rises;  and 
although  the  rise  at  Semne  might  have  no  immediate  influence  upon  it, 
yet  what  has  occurred  there  makes  it  more'  than  probable  that  at 
Assuan  there  was  formerly  a  very  di^rent  level  of  the  river,  and  that 
the  cataracts  there,  even  in  the  historical  period,  have  been  consider-  • 
ably  worn  down.  The  continued  impoverishment  of  Nubia  is  a  proof 
of  this.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  land  in  this  lower  part  of 
the  valley,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  at  present  about  10  feet  above 
the  highest  rise  of  the  Nile,  was  inundated  by  it  within  historical  time. 
Many  marks  are  also  met  with  here,  that  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  Nile  Valley  antecedent  to  history,  when  the  river  must 
have  risen  much  higher;  for  it  has  left  an  alluvial  soil  in  almost  all  the 
considerable  bays,  at  an  average  height  of  10  metres  (32  feet  9  inches) 
above  the  present  mean  rise  of  the  river.  That  alluvial  soil,  since  that 
period,  has  doubtless  been  consideraby  diminished  in  extent  by  the 

>  Dr.  Lepsius,  after  he  had  seen  this  paper,  informed  me  that  Kata- 
komben  was  a  misprint  for  Eatarakten. — L*  H. 
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action  of  rain.  On  the  17th  of  Angoft  Hr.  Erhkam  and  I  meaanred 
the  nearest  allavial  hillock  in  the  neigfahonrhood  of  Korusko^  and 
found  it  6*91  metzet  (22  feet  7  inches)  ahove  the  genanl  level  of  ihe 
valley,  and  10*26  metres  (33  feet  7  inches)  ahove  the  present  mean  rise 
of  the  river.  That  rise,  which  at  Semne,  on  aoconnt  of  the  gitatar 
confinement  of  the  stream  hetween  the  rocks,  varies  as  much  as  2*40 
metres  (7  feet  10  inches)  in  different  years,  varies  at  Korusko  less  than 
1  metre  (3  feet  3  inches). 

'*  Near  Ahnsimhel,  on  the  west  hank,  I  found  the  ground  of  the 
temple  6*50  metres  (21  feet  2  inches)  ahove  the  highest  water-levid. 
This  temple,  it  is  well  known,  was  built  under  Rtuneses  the  Great, 
between  1388  and  .1322  years  before  Christ.  Near  Ibrim  tl»en 
are,  on  the  east  bank,  four  grottoes  excavated  in  the  vertical  loek 
that  bounds  the  river,  which  belong  partly  to  the  18th  and  partly 
to  the  19th  I)ynastie8 ;  the  last,  under  Bameses  the  Great,  is  alao 
the  lowest,  and  only  2*50  metres  (8  feet  1  inch)  above  the  higheat 
inundation;  the  next  in  height  is  2*70  metres  (8  feet  9i  inches)  above 
the  former,  and  was  made  250  years  earlier,  under  Tutmes  III.  Al- 
though I  only  measured  the  present  level  of  the  valley  near  Korusko, 
nevertheless  it  appears  to  me  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  new  king- 
dom, that  is,  from  about  1700  years  before  Christ  to  this  time,  the  Nile 
has  not  reached  to  the  full  height  of  the  low  land  of  the  valley. 

**  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that,  at  the  time  when  the  present  low 
land  of  the  Nubian  Valley  was  formed,  the  cataraota  at  Aasuan  were  ia 
a  totally  different  state;  one  that  would,  in  some  degree,  justify  the 
overcharged  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  according  to  whom  they  made 
so  great  a  jioise  that  the  dwellers  near  them  became  deaf.  The  daonming 
up  of  the  inundation  at  Assuan  could  have  no  material  injQnenoe  on 
Egypt,  any  more  than  that  at  Senme,  or  the  land  from  thence  to 
Assuan." 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above  statements,  that  at 
the  time  mentioned,  the  Nile,  during  the  inundations,  stood 
26  feet''  8  inches  higher  than  the  highest  level  to  which  it 
now  rises  in  years  of  the  greatest  floods ;  and  that,  to  ac- 
count for  this,  Professor  Lepsius  conceives  that,  between 
the  time  of  Moeris  and  the  present  daj,  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
from  a  considerable  distance  above  Semne  to  Assuan,  must 
have  been  worn  down  to  that  extent.  In  the  index  to  the 
volume  of  the  Berlin  Monatsbericht,  in  which  the  letters  of 
Professor  Lepsius  are  inserted,  there  is  the  following  line : — 

^  Nil,  senkung  seines  Bettes  urn  25  Fuss  sett  4000  JahreH,** 
''Nile,  sinking  of  its  bed  about  25  feet  (Paris)  within  the  last  4000 
years." 

Bivers  are,  undoubtedly,  among  the  most  active  agents  of 
change  that  are  operating  on  the  earth's  surface ;  the  solid 
matter  which  renders  their  waters  turbid,  and  which  they 
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unceasingly  carry  to  the  sea,  afK>rd  indisputable  proof  of  this' 
agency.  But  the  power  of  rivers  to  abrade  and  wear  down 
the  rocks  over  which  they  flow,  and  to  form  and  deepen  their 
own  bed,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  not  always 
taken  into  account ;  and  although  the  great  extent  of  that 
power,  in  both  respects,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  many  rivers, 
to  conclude,  as  some  have  done,  &om  these  instances,  that  all 
rivers  have  excavated  the  channels  in  which  they  flow,  is  a 
generalisation  that  cannot  be  safely  assented  to.  The  exca- 
vation of  the  bed  of  a  river  is  one  of  those  problems  in 
geological  dynamics  which  can  only  be  rightly  solved  by  each 
particular  case  being  subjected  to  the  rigorous  examination 
oi  the  mathematician  and  the  physicist.  The  solid  matter 
which  rivers  carry  forward  is  in  part  only  the  produce  of  their 
own  abrading  power ;  and  the  amount  of  it  must  be  propor- 
tional to  that  power,  which  is  mainly  dependent  on  their 
velocity ;  they  are  the  recipients  of  the  waste  of  the  adjoin- 
ing lands  by  other  combined  agencies,  and  the  carriers  of  it 
to  the  lower  districts  and  to  the  sea.  They  often  aflbrd  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  vast  lapse  of  time  that  must  be  in- 
cluded between  the  beginning  and  close  of  a  geological 
period ;  and,  vhen  they  flow  through  countries  whose  remote 
political  history  is  known  to  us,  they  supply  a  scale  by 
which  we  may  measure  and  estimate  that  lapse  of  time.  This 
is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Nile. 

When  so  startling  an  hypothesis  as  that  now  referred  to, 
viz.,  that  the  entire  bed  of  so  vast  a  river  as  the  Nile,  for 
more  than  250  miles,  horn  Semne  to  Assuan,  has  been  exca- 
vated, withia  historical  time,  to  a  depth  of  27  feet,  is  made  by 
a  person  whose  name  carries  so  much  weight  in  one  depart- 
ment of  philosophical  inquiry,  the  statement  involves  such 
important  geological  considerations,  that  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  geologist  to  examine,  and  thoroughly  test,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  explanation,  in  ord^r  that  the  authority  of  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius  for  the  accura9y  of  the  facts  observed,  may  not 
be  too  readily  admitted  as  conclusive  for  the  correctness  of 
his  theory  .of  the  eau^  to  which  tbey  owe  thedi*  existence. 

2l 


nmt  tbere  has  been  incb  an  nndoubtang  admiflBion,  •ppcnre 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  work  cf  one  of  the  Irtoci 
wiiien  on  Nubia : 

^  The  transldtion  of  the  nnne  of  this  town  (AswIb)  is  '  the  aipeoSog^' 
•ad  a  great  opening  this  once  was,  be&re  the  Nile  had  dianged  its  cfaa- 
racter  in  Ethiopia,  and  when  the  more  ancient  races  made  this  rock  Cat 
the  first  cataract)  their  watch-tower  on  the  frontier  between  Egjpt  and 
the  sooth.  That  the  Kile  has  changed  its  character,  south  of  the  fint 
cataract,  has  bem  made  clear  by  some  reoent  enraminations  of  the  shoves 
and  monuments  of  Nubia.  Dr.  Lepsius  has  discoyered  water- marks  so 
high  on  the  rocks  and  edifices,  and  so  placed  as  to  compel  the  convictioii 
that  the  bed  of  the  Nile  has  sank  eztraordinarlly  by-  some  great  natarai 
process,  either  of  conrulsion  or  wear.  The  af^iareat  exaggeratkma  af 
some  old  writers  about  the  cataracts  at  Syene  may  thus  be  in  some 
measure  accounted  for.  If  there  really  was  once  a  cataract  here,  in* 
stead  of  the  rapids  at  the  present  day,  these  is  some  e9Ecnse  for  tiia  xa- 
ports  given  from  hearsay  by  Cicero  and  Seneoa.  Cicero  says,  that 
^  the  river  throws  itself  headlong  from  the  loftiest  mountains,  so  that 
those  who  Kve  nearest  are  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  from  the 
greatness  of  the  noise.'  Seneca's  acooont  is:  *When  some  poaglG 
were  stationed  there  by  the  Persians,  tlieir  ears  were  so  stunned  vlth 
the  constant  roar,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  them  to  a 
more  gniet  place'.' " 

llie  learned  autbor  of  an  article  on  Egyptian  Chrono- 
logy and  History  in  tbe  "Prospective  Beview"  for  May, 
1850,  in  referring  to  tbe  contributions  of  Professor  Lep- 
sius to  Egyptian  history,  says ;  "  He  has  discovered  unde- 
scribed  pyramids,  equal  in  number  to  those  known  befeis ; 
has  traced  the  Labyrinth,  and  ascertained  its  founder*  MJe 
has  detected  inscriptions  on  the  hanJts  qf  the  Nile^  wMeh 
ihaw  that  its  led  has  sitbsided  mcmj  feet  tJi  historic  time%J'* 
2th  June,  1850. 

In  the  assumption  of  an  excavation  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
we  have  no  small  amount  of  wear  to  deal  with,  for  the  disi* 
tance  from  Semne  to  As^)ian,  following  the  course  of  tbc^ 
river,  is  not  less  than  250  miles ;  and  if,  as  Professor  Lepsina 
supposes,  the  excavation  extended  to  Meroe,  we  have  a  dia- 
tanoe,  between  that  place  and  Assuan,  of  not  less  than  GOO 
miles. 

Although  these  records  of  a  former  higb  level  of  the  Iff ile 

>  Ifin  Mnftineoafs  BMlern  Lift,  v^.  i  p.  99. 
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at  Semne  had  not  been  noticed  by  any  traveller  prior  to  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius,  we  may  rest  fully  assured  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  statements,  irom  the  habitnal  care  and  diligenoe,  and  the 
established  character  for  fidelity,  of  the  observer.  The 
silence  of  other  travellers  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by 
this,  that  none  of  them  appear  to  harve  remamed  more  than  a 
very  short  time  at  this  spot — not  even  the  diligent  Eussegg^p 
— ^whereas  we  have  seen  that  Professor  Lepsius  pa»sed  twelve 
days  ill  the  examination  of  this  gorge  in  the  Nile  VaUey. 

The  theory  of  a  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  river  by  wearing, 
involves  two  main  considerations,  viz.,  the  power  of  the 
stream^  and  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  rocka  acted  upon. 
The  power  depends  upon  the  volume  and  velociby  of  the  river 
—^the  Telocity  on  its  depth,  and  the  degree  of  inclination  of 
the  bed :  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  we  can  £3rm  a  tolevable 
estimsle  of  when  we  know  their  nature.  To  judge,  therefore, 
of  the  probability  of  the  hypothesis  of  Pro&ssor  Lepsius,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  physical  and  geological  features  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  in  Nnbia. 

Li  the  observations  I  have  nowto  offer,  my  inibirmaitiviii 
has  been  derived  of  course  entirely  from  the  works  of  other 
travellers,  particularly  those  of  Barckhardt,  JKuppell,  and 
Eussegger^,  and  especially  the  latter,  who  travelled  in  Nubia 
in  1887 ;  for  he  not  only  enters  far  more  into  the  details  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  country,  but  he  is  the  only  tra- 
veller in  Nubia  who  a^sieaTft,  from  previous  Heq\iwem&aAs,  to 
have  Been  competent  to  describe  its  natural  history  with  any 
degBe©  of  accuracy — I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  physical 
and  geological  features  of  the  country.  Besides  full  descrip- 
tions in  his  volumes,  he  has  given  a  geological  map  of  Nirbia, 
and  also  several  sections,  or  what  may  more  properly  be  called 
vertical  sketches — a  term  that  would,  pechaps^  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate designation  for  all  sections  that  are  not  drawn  to  a 
true  aeale,  or  at  least  when  the  proportion  of  height  to  hori- 
zontal distance  is  not  stated. 

>  M^ism^  in  Earapa  Asiea  und  Ad^ikA,  in  der  Jahren  m35^1»B<  r£41 . 
Stuttgart,  1841—1846. 
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The  Physical  Geography  of  Lower  Nuhu^. 

Eussegger  informs  us^,  that  he  believes  he  was  the  first 
traveller  who  had  succeeded  in  making  a  series  of  barome- 
trical measurements  along  the  Nile  Valley,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Sennaar  and  Kordofan,  and  thence  to  the  10th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.    He  gives  the  following  altitudes, 

above  the  sea  : 

Paris  Feet.  English  Feet. 

The  npper  part  of  the  Cataract  of  Assuan  342  :=  364*37 
Korasko,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 

Nubia 450  »  479*43 

Wadi  Haifa 490  »  52200 

NewDongola 757  ^^^  806*52 

Abu  Hammed 963  =:  102600 

I  shidl  now  give  the  length  of  the  Nile  along  its  course 

from  Abu  Hammed  to  the  island  of  Phibe,  at  the  head  of 

the  cataract  of  Assuan.    I  employ  for  this  purpose  the  map 

in  the  atlas  which  accompanies  the  work  of  Bussegger,  which 

bears  the  date  of  1846,  and  which,  doubtless,  was  constructed 

on  the  best  authorities.    He  mentions  a  map  of  Greneral  von 

Prokesch  with  great  praise'^.    It  flows : 

German  M.        English  M. 
From  N£.  to  SW.,  from  Abu  Hammed  to 

Meroe,  about 31        :=        150 

It  makes  a  curve  between  Meroe  and  Old 

Dongola,  of  about        ....        16        »  77 

It  flows  between  Old  and  New  Bongola, 

from  SB.  to  NW.,  about     ...        16        =  77 

Then,  with  some  short  windings,  nearlj  due 

north  to  the  island  of  Sais,  for  about       30        —        145 
And  from  Sais  to  the  island  of  PhilsB,  from 

SW.  to  NR,  about      ....        68        =        327 

Making  the  whole  length  of  the  course,  from 

Abu  Hammed  to  Phil»,  about     .        .      161        ==        776 

^  >  With  reference  to  the  object  of  this  paper. 

3  Beisen,  Bd.  ii.  545. 

s  « Uber  den  Stromlauf  und  das  zunachst  liegende  Uferland  des 
'Nils,  Yon  der  zweiten  Katarakte  bis  Assuan,  besitzen  wir  eine  vor- 
treffliche  Karte  namlich:"  ^'Land  zwischen  der  kteinen  und  grossen 
Katarakten  des  Nil.  Astronomisch  bestimmt  und  aufgenommen  in 
J.  1827,  durch  v.  Prokesch.  Nil  Grundrisse  der  Monumente.  Wien, 
1831.**— Beisen,  Bd.  ii.  Thl.  iii.  86. 
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Ascending  the  river,  we  have,  between  Philae  and  Korusko, 
a  distance  of  24)  German,  or  115^  English  miles,  and  with- 
out any  rapid,  except  one  ne^r  Kalabsche.  Korusko  being 
115  feet  above  the  head  of  the  cataract  of  Assuan,  at  Phils, 
we  have  an  average  fall  of  the  river  between  these  two  places 
of  afoot  in  a  mile. 

Between  Korusko  and  Wadi  Haifa  there  is  no  rapid.  The 
distance  being  20  German,  or  96^  English  miles,  and  the 
difference  of  altitude  being  42-|  feet,  we  have  an  average  fall 
throughout  that  part  of  the  river's  course  of  not  more  than 
5'3  inches  in  a  mile. 

This  very  inconsiderable  £Edl  need  not  surprise  us ;  for  the 
average  fall  of  the  Nile  in  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  lowest  water, 
is  little  more  than  one^third  of  that  now  stated.  At  the  time 
of  the  highest  water  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  at  Boulak,  near 
Cairo — that  is,  about  116  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
coast — ^is  only  43*437  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  at  the  time  of  the  lowest  water,  only  17*33 
feet.  Thus,  in  the  first  case,  there  is  an  average  fall  of 
about  5*00  inches;  in  the  second,  of  not  more  than  1*80 
inches  in  a  mile^. 

Between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Dale,  a  distance  of  about  94 
miles,  six  cataracts,  or  schellals,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  are  marked  in  Eussegger's  map. 
And  here,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice,  that  there  are  no 
cataracts,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  on  the  Nile ;  no 
fall  of  the  river  over  a  precipice ;  all  the  so-called  cataracts 
are  rapids,  where  the  river  rushes  through  rocks  in  its  bed ; 
the  rapids  varying  in  their  length  and  degrees  of  inclination. 
We  have  no  measurements  of  their  lengths  or  of  their  falls, 
except  as  regards  the  first  and  second  cataracts.  The  former, 
according  to  Eussegger,  has  a  fall  of  about  85  English  feet  in 
a  distance  of  about  8  miles ;  and  he  describes  the  latter  as 
extending  from  5  to  6  stunden  ;  that  is,  from  12  to  \4s^  miles, 
but  he  does  not  give  the  height.  Speaking  of  the  schellals 
above  Semne,  Eussegger  says,  that  all  may  be  passed  in 

>  BoBsegger,  Reuen,  Bd.  i  258. 
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bonte  without  difficulty  for  abovt  six  weeks,  or  tvd  usaaiths 
in  the  year.  This  is  i^  ease  also  at  i^e  catBiact  or  rapid  oi 
AjBmam,  Bnt  between  Wadi  Bialia  and  Bale,  with  some  in- 
conBiderahie  ejraees  of  £«e  lumgal^e  waiter,  in  tiK  as£narj 
state  of  the  cmr,  there  is  an  idmoBt  wmnteampted  aeraes  of 
rapids.  We  have  no  measurement  of  the  height  of  Dale 
abeve  Wadi  SLalfa,  near  te  whieh  the  aeeond  great  eataiact 
ef  the  Kile  oecuni;  hut  this  is  the  part  <af  t^e  jspmt'b  iRWDcae 
where  ihe  fall  is  greatest,  and  from  Senine  to  Dsis  tiiexe  are 
ahomt  4i5  miles  of  this  more  rapid  fall. 

From  Dale  to  New  Dongola,  a  distance  of  35  GermaiL,  or 
fllM>nt  168  English  miies,  onlj  l^iree  rapids  are  marked  on 
XiiBBegger's  map — the  highpest  being  at  Hannek,  about  26 
l^lie&  miles  below  New  Dongoki.  New  Dongola  loemg 
9^  EngHsh  feet  above  the  sea^  and  tbe  distanee  £roiB  iiiat 
place  to  the  ra^id  of  Kannei:  being  26  lailes  only,  we  may 
witJi  probability  estimate  the  surface  of  the  river  at  ihe  rapid 
of  Hannek  at  760  feet  aibove  tiae  sea.  Now,  Wiadi  Hai& 
beifig  522  feet,  we  laive  a  diference  of  height,  between  these 
twe  last-named  phices,  of  2SS  feet ;  and  tte  lengfth  of  the 
river's  course  between  them  being  236  mSes,  vim  hmm  an 
siFenige  fiill  of  1^*12  inehes  in  a  mile-;  ttmt  is,  in  ike  part  of 
the  river's  eeurse  where  nine  rapids  oecar,  in  the  pBovmms 
ef  Baftn^-^Hadjar,  Sukkot,  and  Da2«^el-MahaBs,  where  i^ 
river  Hows  ever  granite  and  other  pliirtonic  rocks ;  gneisa, 
BMca^eehist,  and  other  hard  rocks,  whi<^  Ettssegger  eoiuridera 
to  be  metaraorphic.  Bat  between  Semae  az^  iib»  head  of 
the  second  cataract  at  Wadi  Haifa,  there  is  not  a  oonJlannmxB 
TfBpiA  stream ;  for  Hoskins  says,  that  about  two  nalea  asboT^e 
that  cataract,  the  river  has  a  width  of  a  third  of  a  mite^  and, 
when  he  passed  it,  the  water  was  «earcdy  ruffled^ 

From  ^ae  rapid  of  Hannek  to  Abu  Hammed  the  diatasiee 
is  S29  EngEs^  miles,  and  the  di^rence  of  altitude  is  246 
Sbgfisfe  feet.  We  have  thus  an  average  fall  in  that  distniee 
of  9W  inches  in  a  m^ 

^  TiaTieisixL  Ethiopia,  £.272. 


did 

Thus,,  in  the  776  miles  betwreesotAbu  fiaminediuMl^Hiil*, 
w^hm^ajLSv^ngi^  ML  of  the  J^ik 

OfS'Oe  ioebe*  ia  a  mile,  ftr  a  distaace^f  SSV^nnfes. 

i3fi3'lJ2  .L^  .  d3ft    ^. 

vL  a'oU                A««M«                  «>»•«.  901     •»■ 

OfWKH)  .^...  H5     ... 

Of  ike  JBreadth,  Dept^,  and  Velocity  of  the  Nile,  in  MiMa, 

Our  iaformatioix  is  ybij  scanty  respecting  the  breadth  aiidi 
d^ili  of  the  river,  either  at  the  time  of  lowest  water  or 
dizzi^g  the  inundationsu  Ab.out  two  miles  above  Fhilse,  it  is 
stated  by  Jomard^  to  be  3000  metres,  or  nearly  two  Eiaglieii 
miles  wide.  At  iix&  seoond  eataraet,  or  rapid  of  Wadi  Haifa, 
it  spreads  over  a  rocky  bed  of  nearly  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
in  widdi  (2000  klafter)^,  but  contracts  above  the  rapid  to  a 
third  of  a  mile.  Sussegger  also  states,  that  the  I^iie,  near 
BoulaiE,.  in  Lower  Egypt,  is  2000  toises,  nearly  two-^md-^i- 
half  English  mUes  in  breadth,  and  yet  that  it  is  considerably 
wider  in  some  parts  of  Southern  Nubia;  hut  Eurckhardt 
aaja  that  the  bed  of  the  JSiile  in  Kubia  is,  ia  general,  much 
nansower  than  in  any  part  of  Egypt.  !Near  Kalabsche,  about 
30  miles  above  Phihe,  the  river  runs  through  a  gorge  not 
miosae  than  300  paces  wide,  and  its  bed  is  full  of  granite 
bkoks.  It  shortly  afterwards  agaia  widens  for  some  dis- 
taace ;  but  near  Siall%  7S  miles  aborve  Philae,  it  is  contracted 
by  the  sandstone  hills  on  both  sides  coming  so  near  each 
otiier,  that  the  lirer's  bed  is  again  not  more  than  &om  250 
to  300  pa^es  wide.  It  is  about  600  yards  broad  about  two 
miles  aboye  the  second  cataract  near  Wadi  Haifa,  but  is 
again  very  much  contracted  in  the  rocky  region  of  Batn-el- 
Hadjar.     At  Aulike  it  is  only  200  paces  broad^. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  measurements  of  the  depth  of 
the  river  in  any  part  of  its  course  in  Wubia  ^  but  Ho^ns 

1  Description  de  I'Egypte. — Separate  Memoir,  entitled  "Description 
de  Sy^ne  et  des  Cataractes." 
^  Russegger,  Bd.  ii.  3  Thl.  85.  '  Russegger,  Bd.  ii.  3  Thl.  76. 
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describeB  it  as  being  so  shallow  at  the  island  of  Sais,  327 
miles  above  Fhilsd,  on  the  9th  of  June,  which  would  be  befc»e 
the  commencement  of  the  inundatioi^  as  only  to  xisach  tbe 
knees  of  the  camels^.  Near  Derr,  about  86  miles  below  tlie 
Cataract  of  Wadi  Haifa,  Norden,  in  January,  found  the  riTer 
so  shallow  that  loaded  camels  waded  through  it,  and  his  boat 
frequently  struck  the  ground.  In  May,  Burckhardt  found 
the  river  fordable  at  Kostamne,  53  miles  above  Phil® ;  and 
Parthey  states,  that  between  Philse  and  the  island  of  Bageh, 
to  the  west  of  it,  the  river  is  so  shallow  before  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  inundation,  that  it  may  be  waded  through^. 
Burckhardt  says,  that  from  March  to  June  the  Nile-water, 
in  Nubia,  is  quite  limpid'.  Miss  Martineau,  who  visited 
Nubia  in  December  and  January,  speaking  of  the  river  above 
Phil®,  says,  that  it  "  was  divided  into  streamlets  and  ponds 
by  the  black  islets.  Where  it  was  overshadowed  it  was  dark- 
grey  or  deep  blue,  but  when  the  light  caught  it  rushing  be- 
tween a  wooded  island  and  the  shore,  it  was  of  the  clearest 
green^."  At  the  second  cataract  she  describes  the  river  as 
"  dashing  and  driving  among  its  thousand  islets,  and  then 
gathering  its  thousand  currents  into  one,  proceeds  calmly  in 
its  course*. 

Although  we  have  no  accurate  measurements  of  the  velo- 
city of  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  we  may  arrive  at  an  approximate 
estimate  of  it  by  comparing  its  fall  with  that  of  a  river  well 
known  to  us. 

I  have  stated  the  fall  of  the  Nile  in  different  parts  of  its 
course  to  be  5*30,  9*00, 1200,  and  13'12  inches  in  a  mile. 
The  fall  of  the  Thames  from  "WaDingford  to  Teddington 
Lock,  where  the  influence  of  the  tide  ends,  is  as  follows : 

*  Travels,  p.  257. 

*  WanderuDgen  durch  das  Nilthal,  vonG.  Parthey,  Berlin,  1840.  37S. 
'  Travels,  pp.  9  and  11.  *  Eastern  Life,  i.  lOi.  ^  lb.  144. 
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From  Wallingford  to  Beading  Bridge 

From  Reading  to  Henley  Bridge 

From  Henley  to  Marlov  Bridge 

From  Marlow  to  Maidenhead  Bridge 
From  Maidenhead  to  Windsor  Bridge 

From  Windsor  to  Staines  Bridge 

From  Staines  to  Chertsey  Bridge. 

From  Chertsey  to  Teddington  Lock .. 

Length 
Course. 

Pall. 

Pall  in 

Inches 

per  Mile. 

Miles.  P. 
18-0 
9-0 
9-0 
8-0 
70 
8-0 
4-6 
13-6 

Peet.  in. 
24-1 
19-3 
12-2 
16-1 
13-6 
15-8 
6-6 
19-8 

15-72 
25-68 
16-20 
22-32 
2316 
23-52 
17-28 
17-40 

77-4 

125-11 

*^  In  gexieral,  the  velocity  may  be  efitimated  at  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles  and  three-quarters  per  hour ;  but  the  mean 
velocity  may  be  reckoned  at  two  miles  per  hour.  In  the 
year  1794,  the  late  Mr.  Eennie  found  the  velocity  of  the 
Tliames  at  Windsor  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour^." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  velocity  of  the  Nile  is  pro* 
bably  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Thames ;  for  it  appears 
that,  except  during  the  inundation,  for  more  than  half  the 
year  the  depth  is  inconsiderable.  The  average  fall  when 
greatest,  that  is,  including  the  province  of  Batn-el-Hadjar, 
where  the  rapids  chiefly  occur,  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  any  part  of  the  above  course  of  the  Thames ;  so  that  there 
must  be  long  intervals  between  the  rapids  where  the  fall 
must  be  far  less  than  13  inches  in  a  mile.  The  breadth  of 
the  Nile  is  vastly  greater ;  but  supposing  the  depth  of  the 
water  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Thames,  on  account  of 
the  friction  of  the  bed,  the  greater  breadth  would  add  very 
little  to  the  velocity.  If  we  assume  the  average  depth  of  the 
Thames  in  the  above  distance  to  be  5  feet,  and  that  it  flows 
with  an  average  velocity  of  2  miles  in  an  hour,  and  if  we  as- 
sume the  average  depth  of  the  Nile  in  that  part  of  its  course 
where  the  fall  is  13-12  inches  to  be  10  feet,  when  not  swollen 

^  Rennie,  Beport  on  Hydraulics,  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  British 
ABsociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1834,  p.  487. 
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by  the  rise,  the  velociiy  would  he  2|  miles  nearly  in  an  hour*, 
if  the  fall  wero  equal  to  that  of  tbe  Thames.  We  shall  pro- 
bably come  near  the  truth,  by  assuming  the  velocity  of  the 
Nile  on  this  put  at  2  miles  in  an  hour.  That  it  must  be 
considerably  less  in  the  other  diyiaions  of  iAiB  cawsa  I  luive 
named,  and  especially  in  that  part  imnediBtely  beloir  Ae 
second  cataract,  where  l^e  average  fidi is  onfy 990 loeiieB  &r 
a  distance  of  96  miles,  is  quite  evidait. 

The  power  of  a  river  to  abrade  the  ao^  opfier  whidi  ik  icnas, 
so  fiir  as  water  is  by  itself  capable  of  doing  so,  must  depend 
upon  its  volume  and  vriocity,  and  the  degree  of  hardness  of 
the  material  acted  upon.  The  power  is  increased  when  the 
water  has  force  enough  to  transport  hard  substanees.  But 
even  transported  gravel  has  little  action  on  ihe  rocks  witii 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  when  it  is  free  to  move  in  numiBg 
water,  unless  the  faH  be  considerable,  and,  conseqaenliy,  iiie 
velocity  and  force  of  the  stream  great.  When  stones  are 
firmly  set  in  moving  ice,  they  then  acquire  a  great  erosive 
power,  cutting  and  wearing  down  the  rocks  ttiey  are  fbrciblj 
rubbed  against ;  but  this  condition  never  obtains  m  Lower 
Nubia,  as  ice  is  unknown  there. 

Geological  Structure  of  Lower  Nubia. 

One  kind  <Mily  of  regularly  sixatified  toc^  occurs  in  the  776 
KiiJes  &om  Abu  Haanmed  to  Fhil» ;  viz.,  a  silicious  aandstcme^ 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  to  a  great  extent  on  boA  sides 
of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt,  simI  which  Eussegger,  after  a 
very  careful  examination  of  it  there,  considers  to  be  an  equi- 
valent of  the  gieensand  of  the  cretaceous  rooks  of  Europe. 
The  tertiary  nummulite  limestoioe,  so  abundant  in  Egypt, 
has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  in  Nubia. 

The  Nile  flows  over  this  sandstone  iknc  nearlv  426  miles 
of  the  entire  distance,  but  not  cmatinuously.  At  Abu  Hami- 
med,  it  flows  over  granitic  rocks^  and  these  continue  from 

^  I  state  this  on  tlie  auHiurily  of  my  fHend',  W.  Hopkins,  Ssq.,  «f 
Cambridge. 
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that  place  for  about  120  miles.  There  is  then  aboat  215 
miieB  of  the  sandstone,  which  is  saeeeeded  by  igneous  and 
inehunarplLie  vocks,  that  eomtimie  for  195  miles  vri&aidi  any 
krterruptioB,  eix^pt  m  nairair  stripe  of  saiuiiBtone  of  abont 
M  miies  near  Amaca.  It  is  in  ikiia  legian  of  hard  igneoos 
tocIes  titat  nearly  aii  ihe  rapids  oecor,  betwe^i  that  of  Hamiftk 
snd  l^e  great  or  second  cataract  at  "Wadi  Salfa.  !Frofli  the 
latter  place  there  is  sandstone  thronghout  a  distance  of  abonxt 
ld6  aikps,  and  l^ien  commences  the  granitic  region  of  the 
Cataract  of  Assoan,  through  which  1^  Nile  flows  about  35 
miles.  Thus  we  have  about  850  miles  of  igneous  and  meta** 
marphse  rocks,  astd  about  486  of  sandstone. 

'Hie  geaeral  hard  nature  of  the  igneous  and  metamorphic 
vocks,  over  which  the  Nile  flows  for  sbois^  155  mites  aboTB 
Semne,  and  for  about  40  immediately  below  it,  will  be  recog- 
nised by  my  naming  some  of  the  Tarieties  deaeribed  by 
Bosaegger,  riz.,  granites  of  yarious  kinds,  ofben  penetrated 
by  greenstone  dykes ;  sienite,  dioribe,  and  feispar  porphyries ; 
gneiss,  and  clay  slate,  penetrated  by  numerous  quaztc  reins. 

The  siliceoos  sandstone  is  Tearyunilform  in  its  dhacacter; 
and  in  Nubia,  as  in  Egypt,  tiie  only  organic  bodies  which  it 
has  as  yet  been  Ibund  to  c(»itain,  are  aficified  stems  of  wood. 
Occasionally,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Korosko,  ioter- 
stratified  beds  of  marly  day  are  met  wiiii^. 

"When,  therefore,  we  take  into  account  the  hard  nature  of 
the  s^eous  sandstone,  the  durability  of  which  is  shown  bj 
the  Teiy  aaci^it  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  that  are 
formed  of  it,  and  the  still  greater  hardness  of  the  granitea 
and  oi^er  crystalline  rocks,  it  is  manifest  that  Ihe  wearing  ^ 
action  of  a  river  flowing  over  so  gentie  a  faQ,  can  scarcely 
be  appreciable.  K  the  occasicoial'  beds  of  marly  ciay  oectur 
in  the  bank  of  the  river,  they  may  be  washed  out,  and 
Mocks  of  the  supenncumbent  saisdstones  may  fail  down; 
but  such  an  operation  would  have  a  tend^icy  to  raise  rather 
than  deepen  the  bed  of  <fhe  river  aife  those  places ;  unless  the 
transporting  power  of  the  stream  were  &.r  greater  than  can 

1  Bussegger,  Bd.  ii.  1  TbI.  sm  to  594. 
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exist  with  so  moderate  a  faU,  especially  in  that  part  of  the 
riyer  below  Semne,  where,  for  96  miles,  it  is  not  more  ihmn 
5*3  inches,  and  for  115  miles  below  that,  not  more  tbrnn. 
12  inches  in  a  mile.    Even  if  we  suppose  the  river  to  hare 
power  to  tear  np  its  bed  for  some  distance  above  Semne  asA 
below  it,  as  £ir  as  the  rapid  of  Wadi  Halfii,  it  is  erideat  tiiai 
the  materials  brought  down  would  be  deposited,  except  ibe 
finest  partideSy  in  that  tranquil  run  of  96  miles,  which  mmj 
be  abnost  compared  to  a  canal.    The  dnuns  in  LincoInBhive 
are  inclined  5  inches  to  a  mile^.     When  the  annual  inunda* 
tions  commence,  the  water  of  the  Nile  comes  down  the 
rapid  at  Assuan  of  a  reddish  colour  loaded  with  sand  and 
mud  only ;  whatever  detrital  matter  of  a  larger  and  heavier 
kind  the  Nile  may  have  brought  with  it,  is  deposited  before 
it  reaches  that  point. 

From  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  bed  of  the  Nile  cannot  have  been  exca<- 
vated^  as  Professor  Lepsius  supposes,  since  the  date  of  the 
sculptured  marks  on  the  rock  at  Semne.    He  says,  ^  Es  lasst 
sich  kaum  eine  andere  Ursache  fiir  das  bedeutende  FaUm 
des  Nils  denken,  als    ein  Auswaschen  und  Ausholen  dSar 
Katahomhen.^^    By  the  word  Kaiahmbep?  he  can  only  mean 
natural  caverns  in  the  rock ;  but  such  caverns  are  rarelj,  if 
ever,  met  with  in  sandstones,  and  only  occasionally  in  IhnCi^ 
stones.    If  the  course  of  the  Nile  were  over  limestone  is* 
stead  of  sandstone,  we  could  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  succession  of  caverns  for  200  miles  beneath  its 
bed,  sometimes  two  miles  in  width,  the  roofs  of  which  were 
to  fall  in ;  and  where  the  igneous  rocks  prevail,  this  explaoa* 
tion  is  wholly  inapplicable. 

But  besides  the  objections  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  inconsiderable  fall  of  the  river,  there  is  still 
another  difficulty  to  overcome.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  firom  Semne  to  Assuan, 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  within  the  last  4000  years, 

^  ReDnie,  Beport  cited  above,  p.  422. 
^  See  note,  p.  51 1» 
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Between  the  first  cataract  at  Assuan  and  the  second  at  Wadi 
Haifa  there  are  numerous  remains  of  temples  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  some  of  very  great  antiquity.  "  From  Wadi 
Haifa  to  PhilsB,"  says  Parthey,  "  there  is  a  vast  number  of 
Egyptian  monuments,  almost  all  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  so  near  the  water  that  most  of  them  are  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  it^."  We  may  rest  assured  that  the 
builders  of  these  would  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
highest  inundations  then  known.  Although  we  have  many 
accurate  descriptions  of  these  monuments,  the  heights  of 
their  ibundations  above  the  surface  of  the  river  are  not  often 
given ;  they  are,  however,  mentioned  in  some  instances.  I 
shall  describe  the  situations  of  some  of  these  buildings  rela- 
tively to  the  present  state  of  the  river's  levels,  and  shall 
begin  with  those  on  the  island  of  PhilsB. 

This  island,  according  to  the  measurements  of  General  von 
Prokesh,  is  1200  Paris  feet  (1278  English)  in  length,  and 
420  (447)  in  breadth,  and  is  composed  of  granite.  Lancrot 
informs  us,  that,  "  k  Tepoque  des  hautes  eaux.  Tile  de  PhiUs 
est  pen  eleve  audessus  de  leur  surface,  mais  loiqu'elles  sent 
abaiss^es  elle  les  surpasse  de  huit  metres.*'  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  a  quay  of  masonry,  portions  of  which  may  be 
traced  at  intervals,  and  in  some  places  they  are  still  in  good 
preservation.  The  south-west  part  of  the  island  is  occupied 
by  temples.  According  to  Wilkinson,  the  principal  build- 
ing is  a  temple  of  Isis  commenced  by  Ptoleiny  Philadelphus, 
who  reigned  from  283  to  247  years  before  Christ ;  and  he 
adds,  that  it  is  evident  an  ancient  building  formerly  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  great  temple.  Lancrot,  in  referring 
to  this  more  ancient  building,  says : — "  II  y  a  des  preuves 
certaines  d'une  antiquity  bien  plus  reculee  encore,  puisque 
des  pierres  qui  entrent  dans  la  construction  de  ce  m^me 
grand  temple,  sent  des  debris  de  quelque  construction  ante- 
rieure."  EosseUini  considers  that  it  was  built  by  Necta- 
nebus.    The  first  king  of  Egypt,  of  the  Sebennite  Dynasty 

*  Parthey,  518- 
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of  ihai  name,  aac^ded  the  th^ne  874  yeais  B.o^l^e  aec^sid 
and  laat  eesued  to  reigri  about  350  years  b.c.^ 

Bossellim'  infcnroiB  ua,  that  on  the  island  of  Bageh,  oppo- 
aste  to  Phile,  there  are  ike  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  tutte 
of  Amenophis  II.,  and  .a  sitting  statue  of  gramte  reproseiyr- 
ing  him.  He  was  a  king  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  1B& 
Dynasty,  which,  according  to  the  Cherali^r  BoDflen^,  began 
in  the  year  1638,  and  ended  in  1410  slc. 

Q±v\  in  describing  a  tem|kle  at  Debu,  about  12  miles 
above  Phils,  which  he  visited  in  January,  and  consequenMy 
during  the  time  of  low  water,  abates  that  he  discovered  under 
the. sand,  at  the  edge  of  iSae  rirer,  the  remaiiBs  of  a  tervace 
leading  towards  a  temple. 

A  short  distance  north  of  Kalabsehe,  about  30  miles  aboive 
FhOflB,  at  Beil-nalli,.  Bossellini^  speaks  of  a  small  t^npie  in 
the  following  terms : — ^^  Among  the  many  memoriak  thsk  still 
exist  of  fiamses  II..,  the  moat  important,  in  a  histaric&L  point 
of  TiBW,  is  a  email  temple  or  grotto  exeaTated  in  ih&  rode !" 
aaid  Wilkinson  mentions  it  ^'  as  a  small  but  int^reaiiiiig 
temple  excavated  in  ths  rock,  of  the  time  of  Eamses  O., 
whom  Ghampollion  supposes  to  be  the  father  of  Sesostris 
or  Sameses  the  Great^."  He  was  the  &r»t  king  of  the  19th 
Pynasty,  whidi  began  in  the  year  1409  b^c.*^ 

Qtsaa^  thus  describes  a  monument  at  Gkz$>e  Bandour : — 
^*  La  chaine  de  montagnes  qui  borde  le  IffU:  eat,  dans  eet  en- 
.droit,  si  approchee  da  lit  de  ce  fieuve,  qa'il  ne  reate  que  tees 
peu  d'espaee  sur  la  rive.  Get  espace  est  pres^ue  ^ttiece- 
ment  oceupe  paor  le  monament^  et  la  rrdere,  d^ns  ses  de- 
bordemena,  arrive  jusqu'au  pied  du  mur  de  la  terrasse.^' 

1  Rnssegger,  Reisen,  Bd.  ii.  300  and  320.  Lancrot,  Description  de 
YEgypte^  Memoiie  snr  Tile  de  Philee,  15 — 58.  Eosseliini,  I  Momimeati 
delFEgitto  edella  Nabia.  Monnmenti  del  Culto,  187.  Wilkinsoa's 
Thebes  and  General  View  of  Egypt,  466.  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
^reek  and  Roman  Biography,  Arts.  Ptolemy,  Ph.  and  Neetanebiu. 

*p.  187. 

3  .^;gyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltge8c]iiclite.^Drittea  Bach,  122. 

*  Antiquites  de  la  Nubie,  p.  6. 
^  Tome  iii.  parte  ii.  p.  6, 

*  Thebes,  &c.  p.  482.  >  P— aen,.aa  above.  ^  p.  9. 
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Fasflie^  lafarms  ibb  thit  the  temple  of  Sebaa  k  about  200 
tdsst  iUatmut  from  th»  ri^er,  in  which  distance  there  are  two 
rems  of  Bphinxea,  and  that  the  road  between  them,  &om  lihe 
tempie,  ends  in  wide  8tep»  at^  the  water's  edge ;  and  he  adds 
that  ChampaUion  refers  this  temple  to  the  tixne  of  Eameses 
theGreftt^. 

It  thus  appears  that  moQumeats  exist  close  to  the  ri^ver, 
tffBfA  of  whibch  were  constnieted  at  least  1460  jeaia  be&re 
our  efTA;  so  thaJb  taking  the  time  of  Amenemha  IIL  to  be, 
as  ProfeaBor  Lepsius  states,  2200  jears  B.e^  the  excavatiraL 
of  ^ye  bed  of  the  Nile  which  he  supposes  to  have  taken  plai^, 
must  havre  beeoa  the  work,  not  e£  4000  ^Feacs  but  of  800.  If 
the  eroswe  power  of  the  river  was  so  active  in  that  time,  it 
eaauaot  be  sutpposed  that  it  then  ceased;  it  would  sKLrdbjr 
have  ccmtinued  to  deepen  the  bed  durkig  the  following  3000 
years. 

At  aU  events,  the  buildiDgs  om  the  island  of  Fhil»  demon- 
^trate  that  the  bed  of  theNile  must  hove  been  veiy  much  tke 
same  as  it  is  now,  2200  years  ago ;  and  evaai  a  thousand 
yeai^s  earlier  it  miist  have  been  the  same,  if  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  on  the  island  of  Bageh,  opposite  to  Phil®,  be  near 
the  limit  of  liie  highest  lise  of  the  iN'ile  of  the  present  time ; 
so  that  there  coiiild  be  no  bamer  at  the  Cataract  of  Assaaai 
to  dam  v^  the  !Nile  when  they  were  construeted ;  and  thus 
the  doa&ning  sovnd  of  the  waterfall  recorded  by  Cicero  and 
Seneca  vmsb  still  be  hdd  to  be  an  ^c^^eratioB. 

The  eiifttence  of  alluvial  soil,  apparently  ei  the  same  kind 
as  th^  deposited  by  th^  Nile,.in  situationaahoivethe  CotaiSKst 
of  Assuan,  at  a  level  consider^ibly  above  the  highest  poxnt 
whidi  the  inundatixms  of  the  river  have  reached  in  mod&tD. 
times,,  to  whseh  alluekm  is  made  by  Professor  Lepsias,  has 
Ibeen  notiiced  by  other  travellers,  and  even  at  still  higher  levels 
thaxL  those  he  mentions  Whjether  tikot  atlLuvial  soil  be  iden- 
iaeal  with,  or  oidy  resembles  the  l!7il®  deposit,  would  require 
to  be  deiermiEBed  by  a  close  ^^^j^d^^^  ^^  especially  with 
regard  to  organic  remains,  if     ^y  can  T)e  found  in  it.    There 
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]b  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  deposited  dnrmg  tlie  his- 
torical period,  and  it  may  be  an  evidence  of  a  depression  and 
subsequent  elevation  of  the  land  antecedent  to  that  period. 
It  may  not  be  of  fresh-water  origin,  but  the  clay  and  saad, 
or  till,  left  by  a  drift  while  the  land  was  under  the  sea.  For 
remote  as  is  the  antiquity  of  Nubia  and  Egypt,  in  relaljon  to 
the  existence  of  the  human  race,  it  appears  to  be  of  very 
modem  formation  in  geological  time.  The  greater  part  of 
Lower  Egypt,  probably  all  the  Delta,  is  of  post-pliocene  age, 
and  even  late  in  that  age ;  and  the  very  granite  of  the  Cata- 
ract of  Assuan,  that  of  which  the  oldest  monuments  in  Egypt 
are  formed,  and  which,  in  the  eariier  days  of  geology,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  very  type  of  the  rock  on  which  the  oldest 
strata  of  the  eart^  were  founded,  is  said  to  have  burst  forth 
during  the  later  tertiary  period.  We  leam  from  Bussegger, 
that  the  low  land  which  lies  between  the  Blediterranean  and 
the  range  of  hills  that  extends  from  Caifo  to  the  Bed  Sea  at 
Suez,  and  of  which  hills  a  nummulite  limestone  constitutes  a 
great  part,  is  composed  of  a  sandstone  which  he  calls  a 
'' Meeresdiluvium,'*  a  marine  diluvial  formation,  and  con- 
siders to  be  of  an  age  younger  than  that  of  the  sub-appen- 
nines^.  This  sandstone  he  found  associated  with  the  granite 
above  Assuan,  and  covering  the  cretaceous  sandstone  far  into 
Nubia.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
tertiary  period,  this  n(»rth-eastem  part  of  Africa  must  have 
been  submerged,  and  that  very  energetic  plutonic  action  was 
going  forward  in  the  then  bed  of  the  sea.  The  remarkable 
fact  of  the  granite  bursting  through  this  modem  sandstone  is 
thus  described  by  Bussegger : 

*'  We  arriyed  at  a  plateau  of  the  Arabian  Chain  south-east  of  Aisnan. 
It  is  about  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  consists  of  the  lower 
and  upper  sandstone,  which  are  penetrated  bj  innumera^e  granite 
cones  fix>m  20  to  100  feet  in  height,  arranged  over  the  plateau  in  parallel 
lines,  very  much  resembling  Tolcanic  cones  rising  from  a  great  deft. 
The  sandstone  is  totally  altered  in  texture  near  the  granite,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat  '  I  cannot 
refrain,'  he  says,  *from  supposing  that  the  granite  must  have  burst,  like 

^  Reisen,  Bd.  i.  8«  273. 
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a  Yoloamc  product,  thnmgh  long  wide  rents  in  the  Miidstone,  and  that, 
io  this  way,  the  conical  Mils  were  formed'.' " 

An  eruption  of  a  true  granite  during  the  period  of  the  sub- 
appennine  formations,  one  possessing  the  same  mineral  struc- 
tare  as  that  we  know  to  have  been  erupted  during  the  period 
of  the  paliBOzoic  rocks,  would  be  a  fact  of  so  extraordinary  a 
kind,  that  its  age  would  require  to  be  established  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  and  especially  by  that  of  organic  remains 
in  the  sandstone. 

Having  thus  ventured — I  trust  without  any  want  of  the 
respect  due  to  so  eminent  a  person — to  reject  the  hypothesis 
proposed  by  Professor  Lepsius  for  the  high  levels  of  the  Nile 
at  Semne,  indicated  by  the  sculptured  marks  he  discovered, 
it  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  offer'  another  more 
probable  explanation.  If  in  some  narrow  gorge  of  the  river 
below  Semne,  a  place  had  been  described  by  any  traveller, 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  banks,  a  great  landslip,  or  even 
an  artificial  dam,  could  have  raised  the  bed  to  an  adequate 
height ;  that  is,  proportionate  to  the  fall  of  the  river,  as  it 
was  more  distant  from  Semne,  a  bar  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries,  might  have  been  gradually  washed  away,  I 
might  have  ventui^d  to  suggest  such  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. But  without  any  information  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  contraction  of  the  river's  channel,  or  any  exact  knowledge 
of  the  natural  outlets  and  dams  to  running  water  along  the 
250  miles  of  the  Nile  Valley,  from  Semne  to  Assuan,  it 
would  be  idle  to  offer  even  a  conjecture.  These  marks  are 
unquestionably  very  difficult  to  account  for,  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Nile  Valley ;  and  any  competent  geologist,  well 
versed  in  the  questions  of  physical  structure  involved,  who 
may  hereafter  visit  Nubia,  would  have  a  very  interesting  oc- 
cupation in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

lih  Aprii,  1850. 

>  Beisen,  Bd.  ii  ^  i;^!.  »•  3«8. 
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dated  Berlin  the  \2th  of  April,  1853. 

BsiiB  See, — ^I  observe  from  a  letter  of  jour  daughter, 
tliat  sbe  is  desirous  of  adding  to  her  translation  of  mj 
JJetters  a  note  upon  the  height  of  the  water  of  the  I^ile^  with 
reference  to  jonrpaptr  in  the  "EcEnhurgh  Philosophical 
Journal.**  I  wish  that  you  would  get  reprinted  in  that  note 
the  whole  of  the  smaU  memoir,  as  it  possesses  great  interest, 
and  abounds  in  data  not  easily  brought  together ;  for  in  that 
case  the  subject  may  probably^be  further  discussed. 

I  will,  at  all  events,  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
HUkke  some  remarks,  which  you  may,  if  you  like,  propose  to 
have  introduced  into  the  contemplated  note. 

X  mufit  first  remark  that  the  word  Matahmben  was  en- 
tirely a  typographioal  error  for  Katarakten,  as  was  unfi>r- 
txmately  the  caae  in  many  other  instances  in  those  things 
wbich  were  printed  dmdng  my  absence. 

But  in  respect  of  the  explanation  of  the  observed  &cts, 
my  views  are  perhaps  less  difTerent  from  yours  than  you 
imagine.  You  imagine  a  natural  or  artificial  barrier  which 
has  broken  down,  but  this  appears  to  me  of  insufB.cient  mag- 
jiitude  j  I  too  imagine  banders  to  have  existed,  and  natural 
ones,  but  that  there  must  have  been  several  of  them.  I  do 
not,  moreover,  regard  it  as  impossible,  that  a.t  certain  periods, 
when  the  country  was  in  its  most  flourishiDg  condition,  arti- 
ficial dams  may  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  obtain  a 
higher  rise  of  the  water  within  a  particular  space^  such  as 
was  necessary  lor  an  overflovnng.  But  if  we  imagine  an 
entire  dam  thrown  across  the  river,  this,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
jbabpn,  could  onlyhjold  back  the  current  for  a  very  short 
way,  namelj,  where  there  is  a  greater  general  falL  li^  for 
example,  we  imagine  a  bacrier  at  Assuan,  it  would  require  to 
be  several  hundred  feet  high  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
height  of  the  water  at  Semneh,  and  then  the  whole  vaUey 
from  PhUsB  to  "Wadi  Haifa  would  be  a  great  lake,  as  it  may 
indeed  have  been  in  geological  time. 

If  we   imagine  a   succession  of  barriers  which  would 


her  ccseddilT  fi)Bmed  iduam  i&ns  eiwted  in.  ihe  iwiiQitiine 
rock,  tiisu  ti»  p»«at  entire  pkyaogaomy  o£  tiw  Nib  talky 
aeeoctato  be  mose  easUj  cspiained.  The  nrer-bed,  amidst 
gxamifaic  or.  (Aer  iij^esFed  rodk,  is  not  Isswi,  like  a  chalk 
«r  aandsfeone  ehsumdy  but  forms  aometiiQea  lakes^  sometimde 
barriers.  The  force  of  the  swollen  current  at  thesQ  laat^  of 
wiiieh  these  is  one  ai  Semnehifeidlf^  does  nda  act  in.  tfaa  mean 
{ffopertion  of  a  space  of  eonsiderable  extemt,  but  with  im*- 
mense  effects,  exeeecKng  all  calftulatioa,  espeeiallj  when,  in 
additkui,  there  is  a  conjbDactijon.  of  tihe  sides,  as  at  Semnab. 
Immediabel^  belaw  iMa  bamer  the  bed  again  spreads  out, 
and  the  rocks  disappear  in  the  current.  ^Dia  colossal  rock^ 
&agmeffits  on  tiiat  bank,  whose  inscriptions  sometames  show 
4hat  aboina  4000  jears  a@o  th^  wexe  still  not  brokeai.  loose, 
diapl^  the  Titan  Ibxee  of  a  cunent  thus  bmnmed  in,  and 
Allow  JIB  to  conceive  how  at  that  spot  it  gradually  washed  out 
its  bed,  sometimes  to  a  great  depth,  but  sometimes  also  to  a 
greater  breadth,  which  has  the  same  effect,  and  how  all  that 
is  broken  away,  or  that  during  the  time  of  low  water  splits 
to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  bed  of  the  river  from  the 
summer  heat,  rplls  away,  until  arrested  by  falling  into  hol- 
lows. But  if  these  single  barriers  are  only  washed  away  in 
the  oocDTse  of  tkhouaoHis  of  years,  then  the  whole  xxver  must 
veeeivean  equable  &11,  and  it  will  never  rise  in  ike  way  rocky 
districts,  but  can'  only  continue  to  be  s^  mora  excavated, 
and  will  only  agadn  depewt  the  heavier  portions  it  bears 
along"  with  it^  below  the  cataracts,  where  every  obstruction 
disappears.  The  monuments  can  hardly  be  cited  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  view  of  a  gradoje^  sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  the  higher  districts.  All  of  them  lie  toferably  &r  above 
the  region  of  tiie  rise  of  iMe  Nile — for  example,  the  temple  on 
^the  island  of  Bigeh,  to  which  there  is  a  connderable  ascent. 
^Phil^liaB  only  been  built  upon  since  the  time  of  ll^'ectanebus, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  buildings  oi  an  emiier  date. 
The  sinking  of  the  surface  of  ihe  water  even  at  Phihe  and 
Arssuan  must^  also  have-  be^  far  less  thab  at  SemiieL  Never- 
thelesB,  specijd  reseaoRbhes  with  rewpeet  to  1*e  i^&lstivecs&di^oh 
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of  the  ancient  temple  and  rock-inscriptions  to  the  piesent  sur- 
face of  the  water  would  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  utility. .  * 

Herr  Ton  Humboldt,  after  reading  some  obsenrations  on 
the  same  subject  by  Wilkinson  in  the  N'ouv.  Ann,  dee 
Voyages,  i.,  without  recollecting  my  views,  wrote  to  me  as 
follows : 

^'  Breaches  in  dams,  I  imagine,  cause  only  temporary  rises 
of  water,  unless  in  earlier  times  (for  which  I  see  no  reason) 
there  was  a  greater  accumulation  of  water  in  the  valley  of 
the  river,  firom  meteorological  causes.  Primeval  conditions^ 
where  broad  valleys  were  filled  with  waters,  are  not  appli* 
cable  to  periods  when  there  were  inscriptions.  Does  it  not 
seem  to  you  more  probable,  that  the  height  of  the  water 
was  at  one  time  at  a  greater  elevation,  on  account  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  not  having  been  so  much  furrowed  out,  be* 
cause  at  an  earlier  period  the  bottom  of  the  river  was  not 
at  e  d,  but  at  ef. 


"  There  are  rivers  whose  beds  are  elevated  and  rendered 
more  shallow  by  deposition,  others  which  furrow  out  their 
bed  qui  creusent  un  lit  plus  profond,^^ 

With  sincere  respect,  your  faithful, 

B.  Lepsius. 

Appendix  B.  (P.  303  and  318.)— The  tradition  of  Gebd 
Miisa  being  the  Mount  of  the  Law,  became  gradually 
more  decided  and  exclusive  for  this  view  after  the  time 
of  Procopius  in  the  sixth  century;  mainly,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  the  church  founded  at  that  spot  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  modem 
travellers  and  savants  who  have  thrown  doubts  on  the 
correctness  of  this  assumption.  I^ot  even  Burckhardt, 
although  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  on  SerbM  he 
was  led  to  infer  that  that  mountain  might  have  been  at 
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one  time  incorrectly  regarded  bj  the  pilgrimg  as  Sinai. 
The  words  of  this  distinguished  trayeller  are  as  follows: 
(Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  609.)  "It  will  be  recollected  that  no 
inscriptiona  are  found  either  on  the  Mountain  of  Moses j  or  on 
Mount  St.  Catherine^  and  that  those  which  are  found  in  the 
Ledja  valley  at  the  foot  of  Djebel  Catherine^  are  not  to  be 
traced  above  the  rock  &om  which  the  water  is  said  to  have 
issued,  and  appear  only  to  be  the  work  of  pilgrims  who 
visited  that  rock.  From  these  circumstances  lam  peraitaded 
that  Mount  Serial  teas  at  one  period  the  chief  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  the  Peninsula  ;  and  that  it  was  then  considered 
the  mountain  where  Moses  received  the  tables  of  the  law ; 
though  I  am  equally  convinced,  from  a  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  that  the  Israelites  encamped  in  the  Upper  Sinai,  and 
that  either  Djebel  Mousa,  or  Mount  St.  Catherine,  is  the 
real  Horeb.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  proximity  of 
Serbal  to  Egypt,  may  at  one  period  have  caused  that  moun- 
tain to  be  the  Horeb  of  the  pilgrims,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  convent  in  its  present  situation,  which  was 
probably  chosen  from  motives  of  security,  may  have  led  to  the 
transferring  of  that  honour  to  Djebel  Mousa.  At  present 
neither  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  nor  those  of  Cairo  con- 
sider Mount  Serbal  as  the  scene  of  any  of  the  events  of 
sacred  history ;  nor  have  the  Bedouins  any  tradition  among 
them  respecting  it,  but  it  is  possible,  that  if  the  Byzantine 
writers  were  thoroughly  examined,  some  mention  might  be 
found  of  this  mountain,  which  I  believe  was  never  before 
visited  by  any  Europeacn  traveller." 

•  More  recently  the  remarkable  book  of  travels  by  E. 
BoBiNSOzr  form  a  marked  epoch  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Peninsula  as  well  as  of  Palestine.  "With  reference  to  the 
position  of  Sinai,  he  for  the  ibst  time  especially  trges  the 
favourable  vicinity  of  the  great  plain  of  Eaha,  to  the  north 
of  Gebel  Musa,  in  which  there  was  ample  space  for  the 
encampment  of  the  people  of  Israel.  (Palestine,  vol.  i., 
p.  144,  <&c.)  In  his  determination,  however,  of  the  actual 
Mount  of  the  Law,  he  deviates  from  the  previous  tradition, 
since  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Moses  did  not  ascend 


Gebel  Mtiam,  but  the  monntain  ridge  jotting  oat  from  the 
ionth,  Above  l^e  plam,  whidi  isnaw  eaUed  HoraEB  by  iM 
moDl»,  and  -wboae  highait  paint  is  iMmed  SeAftf.  {YcL  h 
p.  176.)  trnforhmatelj  he  did  nol  vint  Wadi  Firjbi 
tbe  adjondng  SerbAL  In  a  move  recent  treskbe  '(BiM. 
yol.  it.  1^0.  zxii.  Maj,  1849,  p.  881,  <S^)  tiie  kamed  ai 
retmnB  to  the  question  with  leferenee  to  my  view  of  it, 
which  iie  had  become  aequainted,  and  in  opposition  he 
ciaU]f  mentions  the  arguments  which  he  had  fenneriy 
tained  in  £iTour  of  €h»bel  Sefsftf.  He  eoraprehencb  t1 
under  tiie  three  Ibllowing  heads,  whidi  he  eartaracts  firom  &e 
Mosaic  narrative,  as  bedng  eminently  atriidng,  and  whicfh 
must  therefore  also  now  be  pointed  oast:  "  lat.  A  moaadbwa 
summit  overlooMi^  the  plaee  wh«*e  ihe  people  stood.  Sad. 
Space  sufficient  adjaeent  to  the  mountain  for  «o  large  a  mil- 
titude  to  flitand  and  behold  the  phenomeiHi  on  the  snniBnt. 
3rd.  The  rebrtimi  between  this  space  wiuie  the  people  sioed 
and  the  base  of  the  mountain  must  be  sodi  (that  they  eooU 
approaeh  and  stand  at 'the  nether  part  of  tiie  mount,' tiwt 
they  ooold  also"  toueh  it;  and  that  further  bounds  eooM 
appropriately  be  set  aroond  the  mount,  lest  tiiey  should!!^ 
up  into  it,  or  toaeh  the  border  of  itJ*  Of  these  three  ^headsi, 
the  first  would  apeak  against  G-ebel  Miisa,  and  not 
Serb&L  This  last,  says  Bobinson,  is  excluded  by  the 
and  third  head.  Now  with  respect  to  the  second,  I  must 
only  call  to  mind  that  the  eneampment  of  the  people  at  &aaa. 
is  not  related  in  a  different  manner  from  all  the  previoBB 
stations.  If,  therefore,  we  take  such  a  drcamseiibed  \itm  of 
l^e  encampment  as  to  believe  that  we  must  provide  for  cmffi- 
dent  spmee  for  the  settlement  of  sudi  a  great  people^  we 
should  then  hove  to  indicate  a  plain  of  EiSha  at  all  ^  pre* 
vious  atitioOB,  especially  in  Baphidim  (which  by  aluuist 
imanimons  opinion  was  situated  at  the  foot  c^  the  SearhM), 
because  hexe  manifestly  -they  remained  for  a  considefable 
time,  Moses  was  visited  by  Jethro,  by  his  advice  divided  the 
whole  people  into  tens,  and  organised  them  acc<Hdii%  to.  a 
form  of  law,  from  which  we  should  be  compelled  to  conchiie 
that  there,  for  the  first  time,  eidsted  a  distinct  locality  for  eadi 
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isbdiTidutl.  Me  who  imagiues  ft.naaltitiide  of  two  nuBioitfi  of 
BMB,  aboiai  wb.  nooaj  as  tha  iiJiabitaiitB  o£  London,  or  of  the 
whole  of  Egypt  at  ihe  preaexit  iay.^  plaoed.  m  ask  eDeLooed 
eaaEip«aiD|KM(ed  of  tesbi,  of-wdakli  llu^  miMBt:  iiofe  lia«l*two 
liiiaiebted  tiioivaauL  if  iwst  reokom  OEur  fkr  «fflrT  ten,  libe  a 
kage,  wall.»I!gid  miliinT  OBnpb  «a  to  Urn  th»  pfai>  of 
Biyba.  wonM  >PJP®*'  '^^^^  floaail;  but  lie  yiiia  assumea  1duajii.& 
wsapun^m}^ amaUxunnber  eouM  aaaemUe  imind iike  ebj^f 
quarters  of  Moses,  but  that  .all  the  odoen  jxamt  haTft  fwm^fe 
iar  Aaij  plaoes,.  «aTflB  ia  Htm  jo«k*prerapiQes,.aiMl  .tite  soaiitj 
kedMife  of  the  a^'aoeoi  TaUi^jrH,  oat  aa  oaafly  imagme  Hm 
camp  ta  haste  been  pikufied  in  Wsdi  fiiaa^  er  at  an^  o4^Bi«r 
ateiiaB.  Wadi  iFisasi  bendoi^  as  &r  doim.  as  M  Heaiae^ 
even  i£  'we  onkf  take  its  laoat  festite  pNrtioiL  (more  isiTnting^' 
as  aaattienQfiiit  than  imy  diher  flpiKt)^wDi]2dl  olfer;  ia'Coaabiaa-. 
tisHi  intk  iSifi  brood  Wadi  Ale^n&L,  yas^  as  kisge^  md  at  all 
events.  .a;£ur  moee  hakitaiblie  spaoe,  lirar  a  combiraed  «DMsaiep-r 
meiKtl^iflai  th&.pkin  of  Eaha.  Indeed,  if  it  ibe  tcoethflfi  vf^ 
cftQ  gain  aDjthmg  hem.  susk  linglie  fads,  eaok  as  eocmaan^ 
neut  would  render  it  siidll  uuwof  .cemiHBaheiMwbto  w^j  1^ 
peopie  were  led  «2£^  ofihe  cmnp  towards.  Gkd  at  the  ftotf  of 
th»«HiBtaiB  in  the  Tipper  portioa  rf  W^  ^eyAfc,  in  o»der 
te  htffB  a  complete  anrv^  of  the  nMMsmtaia.  To-  obtain  audi; 
a  V10V  would  be  impoasible  at  Gebel  Mnsa,  and  uoneeessaiy 
at.  Gebel  Sefiaaf.  iFinaUy,  the  conaoaiid  not.  to  aBomdihe 
inonrntooi,  whiekis  expvasaed  fltillmare  inxperatirdy,  that  no* 
one  '^fthomld  touc^  jl^e  bocder  of  the  raoTxaksask,''  applieate 
ereij  nKmntaittty  whiek  rkea  mmply  before  the  eyea,  aod 
whoee  means  of  aeeesa  oan  be  shut  out  by  a  fsmce.  Xnmto- 
dkteiy  beyond  the  fenoe  lies  the  bordar  of  the  mountam. 

With  sefi^enoe  to  thie  last  point,  £obin£Km  oppeaJe  tojity 
own  nmp  of  SerbsJ,  and  the  description  of  Wadi.  Aleyat,  by 
Bartibfet  (Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,  p.  54,59).  It  woald 
be  difitralt,  however,  to  pro^^  fcoi»  ^y  ""^P  ^^*  *^  people 
could  IK)*  have  spread  theiD«^\^0(kt  a*  ftie  footoftbemouao- 
tain,  and  Bartlett  seems  to  x^^Csi^  to  ahaxe  my  opinipn. 
As  this  traveller  is  so  well  W^^  |^,^&i«aQ3^?Aiifin«'<^.ow^ 
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tries,  which  are  both  beaatifully  illustrated  and  oleaiij  aueui 
graphically  deacribed,  and  as  he  is  just  one  of  the  few  who 
have  examined  the  localities  with  his  own  eyes  in  refezenee 
to  the  question  started  by  me  without  holding  any  previous 
views  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  inaert 
here  those  words  relating  to  it,  from  a  book  cited  by  Bcbixi- 
son  in  favour  of  his  own  view ;  so  much  the  rather,  as  I  cooUi 
not  possibly  have  placed  the  chief  heads  of  the  question  in 
a  more  convincing  point  of  view. 

He  says,  p.  55^ :  '^  If  we  endeavour  to  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  received  but  questionable  iyttem  which  seeks  to  accom- 
modate the  miraculous  with  the  natural,  U  ie  impasnbley  I  thinly 
not  to  close  with  the  reasoning  advanced  injkvour  o/the  Serhal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moses  was  persomdly  well  ne- 
quainted  with  the  Peninsula,  and  had  even  probably  dwelt  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wadi  Feiran  during  his  banishment  from  Egypt; 
but  even  common  report  as  to  the  present  day,  would  point 
to  this  favoured  locality  as  the  ovlt  tjt  spot  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  desert  for  the  supply ^  either  with  water  or  su^ 
provisions  as  the  country  afforded,  of  the  Israelitish  host :  on 
this  ground  alone,  then,  he  would  be  led  irresistibly  to  £x 
upon  it,  when  meditating  a  long  sojourn  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  the  law.  This  consideration  derives  additional 
force  when  we  consider  the  supply  of  wood  and  other  artietes 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  tabernacles,  and  whidi 
can  only.be  found  readily  at  Wadi  Eeiran,  and  of  its  being 
also,  in  all  probability,  from  early  times  a  place  visited  by 
trading  caravans.  But  if  Moses  were  even  unacquainted 
previously  vnith  the  resources  of  the  place,  he  must  have 
passed  it  on  his  way  from  the  sea-coast  through  the  int^or 
of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  its  singular  advantages  for  his 
purpose,  or  that  the  host  would  have  consented,  without  a 
murmur,  to  quit,  afber  so  much  privation,  this  fertile  and 
well-watered  oasis  for  new  perils  in  the  barren  desert,  or 

^  The  italics  in  the  abore  quotation  are  thus  distinguished  by  Dr. 
Lepsius,  the  capitals  by  the  author  himself. 
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tliat  lie  BhouLd,  hnmmnly  speaking,  have  been  able  either  to 
compel  them  to  do  so,  or  afterwards  to  fix  them  in  the  t»Aa«- 
pitubhy  unsheltered poniion  of  the  monkish  Mownt  Sinai,  with 
the  firtih  Feiran  hut  one  thy^s  long  march  in  their  rear. 
Sttj^ies  of  woody  and  perhaps  of  water ,  must,  in  that  ease^ 
haute  been  brought  of  necessity  from  the  very  tpot  they  had  but 
just  abandoned.  We  must  suppose  that  the  Amtdehites  would 
oppose  the  onward  march  of  the  Israelites,  where  they  alone 
had  a  fertile  territory  worthy  of  being  disputed,  and  from 
which  Moses  must,  of  necessity,  have  sought  to  expel  them. 
If  it  be  so,  then  in  this  Ticinity,  and  no  other,  we  must  look 
for  Baphidim,  firom  whence  the  Mount  of  G-od  was  at  a  very 
short  Stance.  We  seem  thus  to  have  a  combination  of  cir^ 
eumstancesy  which  are  met  with  nowhere  else^  to  certify  that 
it  was  here  that  Moses  halted  for  the  great  work  he  had  in 
view,  and  that  the  scene  of  the  lawgiving  is  here  before  our 
eyes  in  its  wild  and  lonely  majesty.  The  principal  objection 
to  this  is  on  the  following  ground,  that  there  is  no  open 
space  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Serbal  suitable 
for  the  encampment  g£  the  vast  multitude,  and  from  which 
they  could  all  or  them  at  once  have  had  a  view  of  the 
mountain,  as  is  the  case  at  the  plain  Er  Eahah  at  Mount 
Sinai,  where  Eobinson  supposes,  principally  for  that  reason, 
the  law  to  have  been  given.  JBut  is  this  objection  conclusive  ? 
We  read,  indeed,  that  Israel  '  camped  BsroBE  the  mount,' 
and  that  ^  the  Lord  came  down  in  sight  of  all  the  people  ;* 
moreover,  that  bounds  were  set  to  prevent  the  people  from 
breaking  through  ai^  violating  even  the  precincts  of  the 
holy  solitude.  Although  these  conditions  are  more  lite- 
BALLT  fulfilled  at  Er  Eahah,  yet,  if  we  understand  them  as 
couched  in  general  terms,  they  apply  perhaps  well  enough  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  SerbaL  A  glance  at  the  view,  and  a  re- 
ference to  this  small  rough  map^,  will  show  the  reader  that 
the  main  encampment  of  the  host  must  have  been  in  Wadi 
Feiran  itself,  from  which  the  summit  of  the  Serbal  is  only 
here  and  there  visible,  and  that  it  is  by  the  lateral  Wadi 

1  Here  follows  a  sketch  of  the  plan. 
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Ale^  that  the  baoe  of  the  momxtMB  itoel^  by  a  umlir  otf 
aboofc  OB  iioiir,  ia  to  be  lencfaed.    It  ceriauily  stniek  .aae,  is 
pnnBg^  up  ibis  vdky,  as  a  vcrj  miiit,  if  act  imfsaciBesAie 
■potxfov  Ae  €ni  ifiniit  of  any  gnat  jmabcr  nf  peoffe,  ff 
Ifay  i«H»e  oil  fn  im^;  tbofufb  wdl  nippUad  nitib  poiB  wU  i^ 
Ike  gsound  is  ragged  and  rockj — towflrda  Ae  baae  of  .tiae 
moimtaiia  aiifnUy  ao ;  but  atill  «#  «»  ftn^^  jaofAaMi  i&a#  a  flai^. 
teM  fnaaAer  an^A#  kiae  at^ak^Misd  thtmttrimB  iftarc,  «r  ^fe 
iimftt  do.ai  ftmmit,  while,  aa  on  otbes  ocoammi%  ^dtepiiatefc* 
pal  naaaea  iwere  diatdbutod  in  the  Buxronndiiig  xtSJtjB,     I 
do  not  knoar  tfaaA  tbeae  ia  aaj  adai|iiate  gRMind&rbolaeTing; 
aa  Sobinaosi  doea,  tiiat  baeause  tito  people  weie  ivaned  ant 
to  inYad&<ibe  aedaaapaof  the  »cmiityaiid  a  guaad  wea  plaoeA 
to  prerent  tbam  horn  doang  ao,  tbai  tbe^bbiqbi  f&ES. 
GAMPKBVT  nsEiiV  pieaaed  doadhf  on  iia  borders. 
iBEigbt  poaaiUjr  eaoogb  kmd  many  to  attempt  idda  even  hma 
a  itititaTMTft  to  aai^  nafching  o£  tWse  abeady  ttippoaed  ie  ^ 
kuaied  in  the.  Wadi  Aleyat,  sear  the  base  ol  the  moaaiBiiiy 
tewhoBi  the  injunction  woiild  maze  eapeeiidiyappJ^.   Tkaee^ 
hernvrer,  who  preaa  doaefy  tiie  literaL  sense  of  one  ortwo 
paasagesy  sfaouLd  bear  in  mind  all  tine  diffieultks  |nrevioiiaJ^ 
cited,  and  the  tdmohde  iaMutiom  ofverditre,  mkHoatiam^  rmh 
mnjif  UreoHUy  mnd  aem  qfdbundmit  $prinf^  which  tharmcimrim 
ihefmrfidl^hmremvieimi^  itfihe  mamkuk  Simn^  wbere tiiere 
is  indeed  room  and  Texge  enough  ion  esieaoipflaesit^  m^st  iie 
ttasouBCSS  WHiJ!£T£B.     J£  we  take  up  the  grouad  of  a 
Gasnmvjkjj  akd  mira^uiaxub  jtnoYiBi&s  f&r  aU  the  iwuifa  tf 
Uoo  milUmta  of  peopie,  doubtleas  they  may  have  been  sub* 
aisted  there  as  well  as  in  any  other  plaoe ;  otherwiie  it  seefM 
jmcrrdAh  that  AfotM  should  ever  have  abandoned  a  spc^, 
(tfedafeg  Buck  umifue  adwrntaget^  at  lEeiram,  to  adect  uastead 
ike  mpH  drmry  and  sierUe  ^ot  in  its  ne^htourkood.^* 

Thim  was  Idie  distinct  impressiony  and  one  frankly  o&red, 
a£k^  comparing  those  localities  with  the  BibUeal  nanatiott, 
by  a  nan  who  nererthekss  fbially  renxains  donbtful  wlae^ec, 
in  apite  of  all  the .  reasons  cited,  it  would  not  be  iaoread- 
yisable  to  follow  "  the  oMier  system^'',  in  accordance  with 
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vfaieh.  we  nnuit  BM«me  ife  to  be  aoi  unintenrapteS  nraete 
&om  tiiBb  begimmi^  to  the  end,  6f«B  tkongh  this  is  not  ex* 
pressed  in  the  Bible  (see  p.  19  of  i^  work  cited),  -wharei^, 
assizredfy,  all  eosuiderations  about  the  most  probftfole  hunHm 
comse  fk  that,  great  hkriRDarieftl  eTBnt  beeome  worthkest.  The 
ttnthor  i^eaa,  passes  to  some  mdimdwd  fomtt,  which  he  hno- 
^elf  onlj  caUs  sttezttioii  to  as  fou^ ;  in  irhidi  he  deviates 
from  Tsxy  mode  of  compzehraisiony  sincev  foi'  iostaneey  he  fia^ 
himself  obliged  to  place  the  attack  of  the  Amalekiles  some- 
i«iiat  it^km  down  the  valley  towards  M  Hessae.  The 
tariouB  possibilities  in  the  explanafcbn  of  the  shorter  inarrii<eB 
abtige  us  always  to  p(Hnt  out  again,  that  it  is  onlj  by  tidong 
a  view  ef  the  most  essential  points  of  the  question,  as  a 
whole,  that  we  can  arnve  at  a  pomtive  conviction;  this  woold 
necesascilj  drive  those  ob^eetions  into  the  bac^graiaid,  whidii 
might  arise  froin  regarding  it  oiily  from  any  individual 
point. 

Shortfy  after  Eobxason,   in  the   year  IB^,  Br.  John 
Wilscn  taranrelled  through  Palestine  and  iise  Peninsula  ef 
Arabia  Petrsea;   he  pubhshed  his  extensive  laravels  (JS^ 
Lands  of  the  Bihle^  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1847),  but  did  not  by 
any  means  attain  the  high  standing  point  held  by  bis  learned 
prodecessotr.    Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  accord  with  some  of 
the  objections  which  (vol.  i.  p.  222,  &e.)  he  makes  to  Eobin- 
scm's  assumption  that  Selsif  is  the  Mount  of  the  Law.     He 
Qoincidesvnth  tiie  tradition  in  recognising  the  Mount  of  tiie 
Ijbbw  in  Geb^  M6sa.   In  SerbM,  on  the  comlarary,  he  believes 
that  lie  recognises  the  Mount  Paran  of  the  Bible  (p.  199)-, 
which  we  could  only  suppose,  if  we  admit  Mount  Pazan  to 
be  anofcher  expression  for  Sinai,  and  if  we  identify  the  last 
with  Sarbil.  At  the  dose  of  tbe  second  volume  (p.  704,  &c.) 
the  autbor  adds  a  note  in  the  App^adk,  in  whicii  he  guards 
himsdf  against  my  dilEer^t  Ww  ^  ^^  *^  poaitioii  of  ^aoai. 
He  dwfi  w>t,  however,  he^  x-rfjcb  W^  ^^  ^^^  esaeiifcial 
^itgunlents  wirich  I  have  ev^-^^    \ett  "P^*®®^  ™'  ^^  f or^fownd, 
:biit  mly  apeahs  of  iudivj^^'^^a,  «>i»e  q£  w\a:c\k  canb^ 
easily  ioveTCOme,  and  «r      ^^  l^^^c^^^'f^  ^  Moanence  on 
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the  cluef  question.  He  places  Dafhka,  wUch  is  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  principal  account,  and  therefore  assuredly 
must  have  been  a  subordinate  spot,  in  Wadi  Fir^,  and 
Baphidih,  'Hhe  places  for  rest,"  in  the  barren  asaxdj  Wadx 
e'  Scheikh,  because  there  was  no  water  there.  But,  that  I 
may  use  his  own  weapons,  what  has  become  of  the  spring  of 
Moses  P  "  ^ew  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghreat  Britain  at  least," 
says  the  author, ''  will  be  disposed  to  substitute  the  Wadi 
J^rcmt  with  clear  running  water,  for  Bephidim^  where  there 
was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink."  I  think  he  wrongs  his' 
countrymen  in  making  them  deviate  so  universally  from  the 
almost  unanimous  tradition,  and  reject  as  a  rationalistic  expla- 
nation what  is  admitted  even  by  the  learned  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  place  Baphidim  inEiran,  and  consequently  regard 
the  spring  there  as  belonging  to  Moses ;  besides,  independently 
of  H.  BiiBTLSTT,  many  others  of  his  countrymen  have  dis- 
tinctly declared  themselves  in  favour  of  my  view,  which  in- 
cludes this  point,  among  whom  I  may  mention  Mr.  Ho&a 
(see  below,  concerning  his  pamphlet  about  this  particular 
point),  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cboly,  and  the  author  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible.  If  he  is  of  opinion  that  I  had  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  and  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  had 
different  meanings,  I  refer  him  to  my  pamphlet,  p.  47,  where 
precisely  the  opposite  occurs;  Iliave  not  either  left  unno- 
ticed the  words  "  out  of  the  Wilderness,  of  Sin"  (p.  39),  which 
has  not  either  been  done  by  Eusebius  nor  St.  Jerome,  who 
equally  make  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  extend  as  far  as  the  Wil- 
derness of  Sinai.  The  fight  with  Amalek,  as  it  is  related  in 
Exodus,  presupposes  a  universal,  obstinate,  and  probably  a  pre- 
pared contest ;  that  the  principal  attack  of  the  front  was  im^ 
mediately,  supported  by  an  attack  of  the  rear-guard  is  not 
excepted,  as  it  is  added  besides  in  Deuteron.  xxv.  18 ;  the 
double  attack  besides  appeared  distinctly  indicated  in  the 

words  iljpi  ^7?.?  1*??P  ^^^^^  foi  «V  Trj  6d«,  ncoi  fKoyfte  cov  TT/y 

ovpayiav.  At  Elim,  certainly,  twelve  sprvngs  nb'^S  not  wells 
are  mentioned ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case,  as  neverthe*- 
lesa  we  cannot  imagine  twelve  rushing  springs  like  those  in 
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the  Wadi  Firftn,  but  as  the  author  (vol.  i.'  p.  175)  hunself 
observeB,  only  standing  water  underground,  which  must  be 
specially  dug  for — therefore,  in  fact,  wells.  Their  great 
nuinber  alone  remains  worthy  of  consideration,  &om  which 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  an  important  place.  I  knew 
the  Sheikh  Abu  Zelimeh  very  well ;  but  that  would  not  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  a  connection  between  the  name  and 
the  locality,  although  I  do  not  lay  the  slightest  weight  on 
such  accordance  of  names. 

Hhe  author  omits  some  other  reasons,  which  he  believes 
he  can  prove  in  opposition  to  my  views ;  these  might  per- 
haps have  referred  precisely  to  the  chief  points  of  the  whole 
question,  which  had  hitherto  remained  uncontested.  The 
author  now  perhaps  feels  himself  obliged  to  repeat  his  argu- 
ments, with  reference  to  the  separate  remarks  of  one  of  his 
countrymen,  Mr.  John  Hogg,  who  handled  the  subject  in  a 
very  complete  manner,  and  worked  it  out  still  further,  first 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  MarcTi,  1847,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Transact  of  the  B,  Soc.  of  Literature,  2  Ser.  vol.  iii. 
p.  183-— 236  (read  May,  1847,  Jan.  1848),  under  the  title : 
Bemarks  and  Additional  Views  on  Dr.  Lepsius^s  ^Proofs  that 
Mount  Serhdl  is  the  true  Mount  Sinai;  on  the  Wilderness  of 
Sin ;  on  the  Manna  of  the  Israelites ;  and  on  the  Sinaitic  Ik" 
scriptions.  This  learned  author  combiues  the  earliest  testi- 
monies about  the  tradition,  and  from  them  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  before  the  time  of  Justinian  it  was  in  favour  of 
Serbil,  and  not  of  Gebel  Musa.  He  seems,  iu  fact,  to  have 
succeeded  in  proving  this,  but  we  shall  return  to  this  ques- 
tion below. 

Since  then  the  comprehensive  work  of  my  respected 
friend  Gael  EiTTSshas  appeared,  which  is  executed  with  his 
usual  mastery  of  the  sahject :  Vergleichende  Erdhunde  der 
Sinai' JHnUnnsel,  von  Pcddstina  und  Syrien,  erster  Band, 
Berlin,  1848.  Although  he  has  employed  and  worked  out 
all  imaginable  authorities,  from  the  most  ancient  t6  those  of 
modem  date,  and  has  formed  a  complete  picture  of  the 
Peninsula  as  a  whole  and  in  details,  with  a  clear  perception 
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awl  flteadj  liand,.bo4h  in  Uv  geographical  beariag  and  in  the 
Ustecieal  xdotiona  of  ita  popnkAum,  he  haa  nevaitbriBBB  not 
neglected  tiie  ^aeafeion  now  undar  oonndenitiai^  in  whioli 
g^eogrfiphf  and  hiatofy  are  moie  intiaaaifady  connoetod  tfaan 
in  saij  other.  Sinai  ia  to  the  PeiriTimiln  cf  Sinai  what 
Jeruaidflm  ia  to  Bdeatine,  and  aa  it  ia  certain  I3iat  ihe 
erection  of  tiie  chiun^  aa  G-ebei  Miba  in  the  aixth  oentiny^ 
from  a  hdief  that  it  waa  faunded  on  the  i^ot  of  the  Jaw^Ting^ 
caused  the  higtorical  centre  of  the  Peninsula,  which  prenonidf 
eoindded  indiaputably  with  the  town  of  Pharan  and  ita  ftrest 
of  pdBM  (the  natural  geograjAieal  centre),  to  be  aunderad 
for  tiie  first  tune,  and  ^gradiiaUy,  ainee  the  tontii  aantuzy, 
ftom  thia,  and  to  be  mmov^d  several  days'  jouraej  firther 
to  the  aouth, — eo  it  m  equally  certain  ^ut  the  dsciaion  of 
the  quaaiion,  wheitiier  this  was  a  first  or  (eormi'sepaiation 
between  the  historical  and  geographical  centre,  must  bear 
moat  eaaentially  on  the  comprdtensiDn  a]|4  delimatian  of  the 
earltast  history  of  the  Peninauh,  and  might  even  enerdse  an 
influence  not  only  on  the  future  form  of  Sinaitic  titenatore, 
but  even  on  many  rdative  oonditiona  of  the  PlBnxnaula  itself 
which  are  in  no  anafl  degree  ragolsted  by  the  objects  nimed  at 
by  iiia  constantly  ineisMBBg  number  of  travellem.  BStter'sre- 
poeaeBitaiion  was  compelled  at  the  very  outset  to  decide  f<x 
one  of  these  two  TiewB.  At  the  aame  time,  the  new  view,  pns^ 
ifisred  at  the  latest  terminaiaon  of  the  preliminary  works  of 
merit,  and  in  oppositian  to  -what  had  been  held  with  impHcit 
finth  for  t^e  last  thousand  yeora,  and  maintained  wit^«- 
out  exoepiaon  by  ail  reoeoit  wrxters  of  travels,  now  iirst  ap^ 
peared  in  the  form  of  an  occasional  and  necessarily  imperfect 
jbcsfalier^s  account,  and  might  Teiy  naturally  lay  even  less 
dbim  tx>a  fivrourable  heaiing,  not  having  Idtherto  received 
^tieal  examination  ftom  any  quarter,  nor  been  noticed  by 
.bter  traivellers.  For  tUat  r^»on  I  so  much  the  mane  value 
tba  eare&l  and  impartial  examinalaon  of  the  grounds  in 
£ivour  of  SerMl  b^mg  Mount  Sinai,  £»r  which  Sitter  has 
gnmted  «  place  in  his  work. 

He  does  this  ftt  p«  736«  (&c.    lie  here  rejeets  the  (pinion 
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ttiit.  tbe  tiadiiion  of  tbe  eovnat  an.  Giebel  Mnaa^  known 
onif  iiiioe  tbe  nzth  eentiuy,  oouU  fasve  flxy  weiglit  in  faaoh 
a^M  dedsiim;  *^ifae  tradUbaof  tlie  stdl  olcbn*  eonvent  of 
tebM,  ndof  the  towaof  flwb&l  in  Wadi  JixduL,  might  be 
Mtd  to  bflfe  existed  just  as  trni3F,  but  has  oniljr  been  lost  4» 
wt;"  OlilwE  iwnHiiiBy  theieioDe,  doinved  £roDi  mtoio  and 
btttey:,  Binflt  wpmk  in  iim  fnroiir.  JSe  then  cites  the  yieir 
a^Bpted  bj  Bcibiiieoii,  vbo  places  Baphidim  in  i^  upper 
pact  of  tbe  Wadi  e'  SebeSdi ;  biut  with  jroiiDe  he  idaoes  ia 
epfontioii  to  thia,  that  it  then  encroaches  v^^an  the  &rther 
■UBieh,  and  woald  be  mentioned ;  and  shortlj  a^beewards  he 
aaf  a,  in  a»  oonYineing  a  manner,  tint  we  cannot  then  con* 
eaive  how  the  pei^le  ooidd  hsre  ntarmnzed  for  want  «f 
uniiee,  alreadj  one  day'iB  jonmey  be^nd  i^  Fir&n,  whidi 
m^m,  rieUy  mppUed  with  ,«ter.  whik  tins  c«i  be  eaaiy 
explained  en  the  lon^  way  i&om  Elim,  as  &f  as  the 
nc^boaiiiood  of  j^ir^in.  Sitter  ther^ore  agrass  with  me 
and  the  old  tradxiaon  in  regarding  tiie  wonderM  biook  of 
Eiaftn  as  tbe  spring  of  Moses.  Hie  only  thinks,  if  Moses 
•toDok  the  spcring  out  of  iiie  rock,  it  mnst  then  have  been  at 
the  beginning,  and  not  at.  the  terminatien  of  the  proscnt 
bfook,  and  he  thereforo  transfers  "BaphidiTB  into  tbe  nppeiv 
aoKist  portbn  of  Wadi  Firin,  whose  fertility  did  not  eoost 
before  i^  appearance  of  the  spcing.  Witik  respeet  to  tto 
poaition  of  the  Mount  of  the  Law,  he  eradea  positiye  de* 
easian  for  the  tiiae.  ^Already,"  he  aaya,  '^in  both  the 
ahaost  contempoxaneous  naxrataes,  Jerome  (I^ooopiasP) 
aad  Oosnras,  we  see  tbe  divisian  of  the  Tiews  entertained  about 
these  localittes,  neither  of  which,  even  in  the  most  recent 
doaUe  Tiew,  it  appears  by  deeiaxye  and  suficient  grounds^ 
can  be  prefisixed,  by  ns  at  least,  alone  befone  the  others. 
SiDoe  eadi  of  it^aeae  two  modes  of  explanation  of  a  text  so 
indeteramuite  in  topographical  xespects,  and  of  a  localiiy 
stiU  known  s»  impeicfectly,  can  only  Berre  aa  hfpgth^ioal 
pnHabiMtveg  in  a  more  ^aet  int^retadiMi,  allow  me  to 
point  emt  earsBEily  onr  h^otkeiiml  view  of  thia  affiyr,.  which 
adl  perhapa  neirer  be  plaoed  in  ft  perfeetiLy  dasr  light." 
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It  amounts  finaUy  to  this,  that  the  '^  Mount  of  God,** 
where  Moses  was  encamped  when  he  was  visited  by  Jethio 
in  Eaphidim,  could  have  in  no  case  meant  the  convent  maun* 
tain  of  Sinai  (».  e,  Gehel  MiUa),  although  this,  on  a  later 
occasion,  is  even  thus  called,  as  that  of  the  true  God,  but 
from  which  they  at  that  time  under  every  euffposition  werefrr 
removed,  though  probably  it  might  have  been  a  designation 
for  the  oTertowering  and  far  nearer  Serbdl  when  they  wete 
still  in  the  camp  at  ^^Baphidim."  He  afterwards  acknowledges 
that  before  the  19th  chapter  there  was  an  interruption  of 
the  connection  with  the  preceding  chapters,  but  seeks  a 
reason  for  this  in  a  gap  in  the  text,  while  I  would  rathei^ 
assume  that  there  was  a  short  interpolation.    Let  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people  from  the  Feiran  valley  into  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Scheikh,  and  to  Gebel  Musa,  the  true  Sinai,  be 
thrown  into  this  gap.    This  at  first  is  only  called  ''the 
Mount"  (Exodus  xix.  2),  and  becomes  |  "Mount  of  God'' 
for  the  first  time  after  the  lawgiving  (which,  however,  the 
following  verse,  xix.  3,  contradicts),  while  Serbal  might  have 
been  called  "  the  Mount  of  God"  from  a  heathen  deity  there 
worshipped.    ''  Both  mounts,  the  Mount  of  God  (SerbM)  in 
Baphidim,  and  the  mount  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  are 
therefore  just  as  different  by  name  as  they  appear  removed 
from  each  other  by  the  last  day's  marches  between  both 
places  of  encampment."    He  regards  the  general  natural 
conditions  of  the  country  about  Q^bel  M^sa  on  account  of 
the  greater  security  and  coolness,  and  from  the  pasture-land 
bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Alps,  as  more  adapted 
for  a  longer  sojourn  of  the  people.    The  name  of  Hobbb 
only,  which  is  already  mentioned  in  Baphidim,  might  serve 
as  an  objection,  yet  he  sees  no  sufficient  ground  not  to  ex- 
tend this  name  to  some  of  the  lower  mountains  attached  to 
Serbdl  itself,  for  already  BosmsoK,  HsNasTENBEBa,  and 
others,  comprehend  it  as  a  general  designation. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
attempted  to  prove  that  there  were  tuoo  Mounts  of  God, 
Serbfil  and  Gebel  MAsa.    This,  however,  certainly  is  the 
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necessary  result^  though  not  yet  compressed  hy  others,  which  all 
must  arrive  at  who  place  Baphtdim  in  Firdn,   In  this,  it  appears 
to  me,  lies  a  main  proof  with  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the 
text,  that  both  Mounts  of  Grod  are  to  be  recognised  in  SerhdL 
"We  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  greater  security  of  the 
plain  of  B&ha  for  a  "  harnessed"  (Exodus  xiii.  18)  army  of 
600,000  men,  after  it  had  set  firm  footing  in  the  land,  besides 
SerbU  must  have  at  all  times  offered  an  admirable  place  of  re- 
serve.  The  cold  in  the  high  mountain  range,  which,  according 
to  BupPSLL  and  BoBorsoir,  freezes  the  water  into  ice  in  the 
convent  (6000  feet  above  the  sea)  even  as  late  as  February 
(Eitter,  p.  445,  630),  would  have  alone  rendered  an  open 
encampment  on  the  plain  of  Baha  during  the  winter  impos- 
sible, for  a  population  lately  accustomed  to  the  Egyptian 
cKmate.    But  vnth  respect  to  the  vegetation  in  those  dis- 
tricts, which  has  indeed  been  differently  described  by  different 
travellers,  the  idea*that  not  the  slightest  doubt  existed  as  to 
this  having  been  at  one  time  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites, 
may  have  partly  caused  many  to  presuppose  the  existence  of 
more  herbs  in  the  neighbourhood  than  they  momentarily 
saw ;  partly,  no  doubt,  the  season  of  the  year  occasions  some 
variations.     I  therefore  only  observe   that  I  visited  the 
Peninsula  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  narration,  the  Israelites  also  went  thither. 
Hitter,  finally,  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  Siuai  question 
on  another  occasion  in  a  popular  essay,  ■*  The  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  and  the  Path  of  the  Children  of  Israel  to  Sinai,"  in 
the   "Evangelical    Calendar,"  Almanack    for    1852,    pub- 
lished hy  F.  Piper,  p.  31,  &c.     Here  also  he  places  Eaphidim 
in  Pir^,   and  traces  the  Mount  of  God  at  JRivphtdim  in 
Serial,     But  in  opposition  to  the  identity  of  SerbAl  and 
Sinai,  he  here  adduces  principally  the  two  following  reasons. 
As  it  has  been  now  proved  that  the  so-caUed  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions have  a  Pagan  origin,  and  that  they  indicate  that  Serb&l, 
to  which  they  principally  refer,  was  the  "  centre  of  an  ancient 
worship,"  then  this  remarkable  mount,  if  already  a  holy 
mount  of  the  idolater,  could  not  have  been  at  the  same  time 
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ft  "  Maant  of  JehoMh''  (p.  51),  and  fixrtlier  (p.  52), ''  laneFs 
holy  Mount  of  God  was  not  situated  in  the  tenitorj  of 
Amaleky  like  Serbfil,  but  in  the  easfcem  and  Bouthem  teni- 
toTj  of  Midiany  for  it  is  said  expresalj  (Exoducr  iy.  19),  iki$b 
the  Lord  commanded  Mosea  in  Midian  to  go  to  Egypt,  ani 
to  lead  the  people  to  sacrifice  to  him  upon  this  Mount  Hoieb 
and  Sinai  in  Midian"  (Exodus  iii.  1 — 12).  With  xeapeet  to 
these  two  points  howeyer,  the  first,  namely  that  SerbM  was 
also  a  holi/  mount  for  the  Semitic  people  ruUsg  over  th» 
Peninsula  at  a  later  period,  seems  to  me  a  reason  of  great 
weight  in  favour  of  Serl>fil*l^ai,  as  indeed  also  already,  he^ 
fore  the  lawgiving,  it  was  not  called  ^Idol  Mount,"  hak 
Mount  of  God  (Exodus  iii.  1,  iv.  27,  xTiii.  .5),  just  as  mudt 
as  o/i^  the  lawgiving  (Exodua  xxiy.  IS,  1  Kings  six.  8)f^. 
and  a  heathen  readoption  at  a  later  period  of  the  worah^i  of 
this  mount  must  certainly  be  less  surpiiamg.  But  thai 
Moses  dwelt  with  Jethro  in  Midian,  when  the  Lord  spote 
to  him,  offers  no  ground  to  place  the  Mount  of  the  Law  in: 
Midian,  for  that  is  nowhere  said.  We  only  know  thail^ 
Saphidim,  where  Moses  was  visited  by  Jethro  out  of  Midian^ 
was  situated  in  the  territ(»y  of  the  Amalekke$y  aa  theae 
here  made  the  attack.  Eusebius,  who  (s.  v.  'Pa^ifi^  see 
note,  p.  318)  expressly  places  EapMdim  and  Ghoreb  ia 
Pharan,  says  (s.  v.  X»ptfi)  HisA  this  Mount  of  Gh>d  lay  m 
MxDixs.  In  the  Itineiar.  Antonini,  e.  40,  also,  Pharan  is 
placed  in  Madian. 

I  trust  these  remarks,  in  which  I  think  I  Imve  toudied 
upon  all  the  essential  oljections  of  l^e  respected  author^  nu^ 
prove  to  him  how  high  a  value  I  place  on  each  ot  his  argu- 
ments, as  being  those  of  one  who  is  BMHre  competent  to 
judge  in  this  field  than  any  other  person.  Sitter's  long  proyed 
acuteness  for  tracing  the  correct  view  of  such  questioM^ 
would  have  excited  more  consideration  in  me  against  my  own 
view  of  the  subject,  than  aU  the  reaacma  he  has  addueed, 
which,  taken  singly  at  leasts  seem  to  me  refatable,  had  I  noiti 
in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  had  the  advantage  of  a  p^sooftl 
yiew  of  the  localities^  without  any  preoonceiyed  infiueaee; 
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this  might  render  my  judgment  oi  earlier  narrators  more  in- 
dependent than  could  be  the  case  with  him. 

Appsvoix  C.  (P.  S06.) — Bobiosooi  gives  the  distances 
firom  Ajta  Miisa  to  the  point  wheie  Wadi  Scheb^keh  and 
Wadi  T^beh  meet,  toI.  iii.  Dir.  ii.  p«  804;  these  accoErd 
with  BuBCKH^BDT,  p.  624,  625»  who  also  records  the  more 
remote  points  as  far  as  Wadi  Eiran ;  these  last  are  ccmfirmed 
by  mine,  if  we  calculate  his  circuitous  route  by  Dhafari. 
Bobinson's  calculation,  p.  196,  does  not,  however,  take  into 
consideration  the  circuitous  route,  from  four  to  five  hours 
longer  from  the  Convent,  through  Wadi  e'  Scheikh,  for  Burck- 
hardt  passed  over  the  Nakb  el  Haui  in  eleven  hours  to  Eir&n, 
while  we  occupied  sixteen,  without  including  the  short  way 
round  through  the  Ktefie  valley.  After  this  the  distances 
stand  thm :  Prom-Ayun  Musa  to  Ain  Hawdreh  18  hours 
35  minutes;  then  to  Wadi  Gharandel,  2  hours  SO  mi- 
Butea  (not  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  from 
Sobinson'a  place  of  encampment  as  it  is  calculated  «bove, 
p.  307) ;  to  the  ouUet  of  the  valley  near  Abu  Zelitneh,  7 
hours  12  minutes ;  to  the  sea,  1  hour ;  to  Wadi  Schellal,  4 
hours  15  minutes;  to  Eirftn,  13  hours  45  minutea;  to  the 
CcoLvent,  16  hours.  Sobinson  cannot  r^ooLOve  the  encamp- 
ment in  the  Wilderness  of  Siir  to  a  more  southern  point 
than  the  outlet  of  Wabi  SghsiiLAIi,  because  the  people  here, 
according  to  him,  stept  forth  out  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin. 
Eor  the  same  reason  he  is  compelled  to  place  Altjs  in  Fibaf. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  my  opiDion,  not  alone  is  the  eneamp- 
ment  at  the  sea  not  different  from  that  at  the  outlet  of  the 
valley  at  Abu  Zelimeh,  but  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  which  extended  as  &r  as  Sinai,  and 
ended  with  Baphidim,  is  also  the  same  as  the  two  stations 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  Daphka  and  Alus,  and 
therefore  in  the  last  passage  should  as  little  have  been  pc;en-> 
tioned  as  peculiar  places  of  encampmant,,  as  the  Bed  Sea*  T^e 
Wilderness  of  Sin  accordingly,  iBce  the  Wilderness  of  Sur,, 
embraced  three  days'  journey.  The  stations,  and  their  re* 
moteness  from  each  other,  stand  therefore  as  follows ; 
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According  to  Bobiksok. 

HOITBB.  HIV. 

II!  6  12  >  ^^'^  Stations  fh>in  Ajua  Mi^  to  Ain  Haw&reh  » 

III!  6  12;       Mabah. 

IV.  2  30    to  Wadl  Gharandel  »  £lim. 

y.  8  12    to  the  Sea. 

YI.  4  15    to  Wadi  Schellftl  =  Wilderness  of  Sin. 

vn     7       ) 

yilL     7  \  ^^^  Stations  to  Fir&n  =  Daphka  and  Alus. 

IX,      8  )  two  Stations  to  the  Plain  of  R&ha  =  Baphidix 

X.      8  5      and  SiKAi. 

According  to  my  assumption. 

I.  7         ) 

n.  7  >  three  Stations  to  Wadi  Gharandel  »  Marah. 

ni.  7  ) 

lY.  7  12    to  the  Outlet  of  the  Valley  near  Abu  Zeiimeh  »  Elim. 

V        6  "i 

YI       g  r  three  Stations  to  Firan,  t.  e*  bj  Paphka.  and  Alus  to 

yjj[        g  (       RaPHIDIM  at  SiXAI. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  why  the  latter  stations  are  somewhat 
frhorter  than  the  first,  on  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  of 
the  road.  According  to  Eobinson,  the  fourth  station  would 
be  scarcely  explicable.  Why  did  the  people  murmur  so  near 
the  twelve  springs  of  Elim  ?  .  How  would  precisely  that 
strikinglj  Io4  journey  of  more  than  eight  hours,  from  Mm 
to  the  sea,  not  have  been  mentioned  at  all  ?  Ajid  how  was 
it  possible  that  the  days'  marches  should  have  constantly  in- 
creased in  length  amidst  the  lofty  mountains  and  difficult 
ground  ? 

Appekdix  D.  (P.  314  and  318.) — The  expounders  of  this 
passage  take  the  words:  '♦tZ?'»bt{?'n  BG^lhSl-  "-^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
7nonth**  as  if  it  were  written,  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month,^^  and  therefore  refer  the  following  "  the  same  drnj^^ 
equally  to  the  fi/r%t  day  of  the  month.  See  Q-eseniits, 
Thesaur.  p.  404,  b:  "tertiis  calendis  post  exitum,"  and 
p.  449,  b:  tertio  novilunio,  i,  e,  calendis  mensis  tertii. 
Bwald,  Gesch.  des  V.  Isr.  ii.  p.  189.  "  The  Day  (?)  of  the 
third  month  (t.  e.  however  of  the  new  moon,  therefore  the 
first  day.^^)  But  the  Seventy  at  all  events  have  not  under- 
stood it  in  this  manner,  as  they  translate :  Too  bk  fjojv^s  tw 
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rpirov  rrj  fffupa  ravqf.    It  also  appears  that  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition have  not  comprehended  it  thus,  as  the  Lawchvino, 
which  according  to  Exod.  xix.  11, 15,  occurred  on  the  third 
day  after  their  arrival,  is  even  now  solemnised  by  the  Jews 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  third  month,  simultaneously 
with  the  appointed  harvest-feast,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the 
Exodus  (Leviticus  xxiii.  15, 16)  ;  in  accordance  with  this,  the 
arrival  at  Sinai  must  have  happened  on  the  third  day  of  the 
third  month.    "We  cannot,  however,  but  perceive,  how  tt?7.h 
without  addition,  might  here  be  employed  for  new  moon's  day^ 
although  in  all  other  passages  of  customary  speech,  it  had  lost 
this  etymological  signification,  and  only  meant  month ;  even 
in  passages  where  the  new  moon^s  day  itself  was  spoken  of, 
as  in  Exod.  xl.  2, 17  ;  Numb.  i.  1 ;  xxxiii.  38,  where  every- 
where BfTlh^  "^nwa  is  especially  added  to  it,  "  on  the  first 
(day)  of  the  month,"  whereas  passages  like  Numb.  ix.  1,  and 
XX.  1,  cannot  naturally  be  cited,  because  here,  there  lies  as 
little  reason  as  in  Exod.  xix.  1,  to  understand  thej^r^^  of  the 
month,  and  the  Seventy  also  do  not  translate,  iv  rif^poi  fu^,  or 
vovfiTfvia  as  in  the  former  passages,  but  only  in  the  simple 
sense  of  the  words  cV  r^  firjvl  r^  frpcyrt^.     Our  passage,  Exod. 
xix.  1,  therefore,  would  alone  remain,  from  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  conclude  that  there  was  such  a  double  and 
equivocal  employment  of  vS'^,  because  here  certainly  the 
following  words,  "the  same  day,"  indicate  a  particular  single 
day,  which  particular  day,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  guessed 
from  our  present  text.     But  in  my  opinion  this  is  exactly  an 
additional  and  not  unimportant  reason,  to  assume  either  a 
transposition  or  a  later  insertion  of  these  two  verses.     The 
last  is  abo  assumed  by  Ewald,  in  so  far  as  he,  indeed  (Qesch. 
des  V.  Isr.  p.  75),  ascribes  the  account,  xix.  3—24,  but  not 
the  two  first  verses,  to  the  oldest  sources.    I  have  already 
mentioned  above  (p.  316)  that  Josephijs  (Ant.  iii.  2, 5),  who 
also  does  not  tmderstand  the  words  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  transposes  the  passage,  and  indeed  to  that  very  place 
whither  I,  ignorant  of  this,  had  already  placed  it  in  my 
earlier  printed  account,  p.  48,  namely,  immediately  (xfter  the 
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hattle  of  the  Amalehifes^  to  which  "  the  same  day"  most  na- 
turally refers.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the  original  text  ran 
thus  :  that  the  Israelites  at  Eaphidim,  in  Wadi  Fir&n,  where 
they  fought  the  battle,  were  not  only  near  Horeb,  but  also 
near  Sinai,  that  is  to  say,  that  both  Mounts  of  Gk)d  are  one ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  Moses  first  at  Sinai  receivBd  the  visit  of 
Jethro,  and,  as  appears  most  natural,  first  at  Sinai  oi*ganised 
his  people ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Sinai,  or  Horeb,  was  no  other  mountain  than  SerbaIi. 

Supposing  that,  in  this  manner,  we  have  correctly  under- 
Btood  the  original  connection,  it  did  not  first  of  all  require 
any  statement  of  the  -month ;  this  would  probably  be  only 
Jidded  upon  the  isolation  of  the  following  section  i^ffarring 
to  the  lawgiving.  In  this  case,  only  three  exact  dates  for 
the  journey  could  exist.  The  people  pass  out  from  Eratieee 
in  the  first  year,  the  firvfc  inonth,  on  the  fifteenth  Aay ;  they 
proceed  from  Slim,  which  is  half-way,  just  one  moa&th  after, 
in.  the  first  year,  seoond  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day.  The 
days  of  recrt  at  the  stitiosis  are  umknown,  but  if  we  assume 
IJhat  the  people  proceeded  without  sojourning,  lliea  they 
•came  to  Baphidim  on  <?he  third  ^ay  from  BKm ;  received  tlwfc 
water,  and  were  attacked  by  Amalek  on  the  fourth,  fought 
on  the  fifth  till  afber  sunset  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixtk 
day,  and  on  the  flame  sixth  day  (for  the  Hebrew  day  began 
in  the  €fvening)  encamped  at  Sinai.  This  would  have  bee& 
in  the  first  year,  in  the  second  month,  on  the  twentieth  day. 
Now  as  the  retreat  from  Sinai  followed  in  the  second  year, 
intlie  second  month,  the  twentieth  day,  tben  the  sojourn  at 
Sinai  woidd  have  lasted  exactly  eme  ^ewr.  This  coineidence 
wa8  perhaps  origmally  as  little  the  result  of  accident  as  the 
duraitioii  of  just  whe  fnoifth  between  the  ^i&k  •departure  from 
Bawbss  tmd  the  uecond  from  ErtM. 

Abfendix  E.  (P.  Sl'D.)— Two  inscriptions  in  marble. 
Inferring  to  the  foundation  of  tfee  convent,  still  exist,  whiek 
are  let  into  4ihe  -external  wall  facing  the  convent-garden,  one 
in  Ghvek,  the  other  in  ArcMc.  Bueckha-rdt  (Twcv.p.  545) 
says-  **  An  Arabic  inscription  'over  the  gnie,  in  modern  cha- 


raeters,  sajis  ifaat  Justiiiiaa  built  the  oonv^it  in  the  thirtieth 
jOKt  of  his  reign,  as  a  memorial  of  himself  and  his  wife 
Theodora.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  passage  of  the  Koran  intro- 
duced into  this  inscription :  it  wbs  piohably  done  bj  a  Mos* 
lem  sculptor,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  monks."  The 
Arabic  inscription  is  certainly  orer  the  small  door  leading 
into  the  garden.  But  if  Burckhardt  saw  it  here,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  he  did  not  see  the  G^reek  inscription  beside  it, 
let  into  the  wall  with  a  similar  border  and  shelter.  Bobebt- 
SON  saw  neither  of  them  (L  p.  205) ;  Biooi  caused  the 
G-reek  inscription  to  be  copied,  and  from  his  copy  this  has 
been  communicated  and  translated  by  Letboitne  in  the 
Jwm.  dew  Scpv,  1S36,  p.  SSS,  wil^  some  slight  deviations. 
3ut  as  early  as  1823,  another  cc^y,  which  esci^^  Letronne, 
was  published  by  Sir  Fr.  Henniker  {Notes  during  a  Visit  to 
^ypt,  ^e.  p.  285, 286),  which,  however,  is  very  inaccurate, 
mlthough  it  endeavours  to  render  the  written  characters 
themselves.  The  Arabic  inscription,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
IB  still  ^ite  unknown.  I  have  taken  an  impression  of  both 
en  paper,  and  offer  a  faithful  representation  of  them  here. 
!nie  Groek  runs  thus : 

Etc  ficSpmv  ayfiy^pdti  to  kp^  rwiro  fwmmrnipfiw  rov  Tiwtdov  opovi 
hSa  tktj^ifowp  6  Ofos  TV  M«>Vfr^  wapa  tbv  Tonvtvov  fieunke»s 
^mfutuav  ^lovoTtvupnv  trpos  dt^ow  fafrfft6avfnv  avrov  koX  rfff  •ev^vyov 
T9tf  ^o^mpas  AojSe  rekos  percL  t6  rptcutorrw  eros  rrjs  fiaetkeias  rov. 
Km  Mtrvo-nTfTEF  ev  avr^  ipfwpKiHim  opopan  AovKu  hf  4tu  mrh  pikw 
A^/i  ,?ica  diro  dc  Xpiorov  ^^* 

**ThiB  holy  coorent  of  Mount  Sinai,  wli^re  Ood  spoke  to 
Moses,  was  built  from  the  foundation  by  Justinian,  the  lowly 
king  of  the  Bomans,  in  eternal  remembrance  of  the  same, 
and  of  his  consort  Theodora ;  it  was  completed  in  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  his  r^gn,  and  he  placed  a  chief  in  the  same, 
one  of  the  name  of  Dulas,  in  the  year  6021  since  A^dam,  527 
BtBee  Christ." 

LxTBOFifE  read  in  the  second  line  iv  f  urpmrov  in  place  of 
Mo,  and  in  the  seventh  line  learearfiire  rhv  in  place  of  Korefr" 
The  written  characters  indicate  about  the  twelfth  or 
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thirteenth  century.  As  the  Emperor  Jastinian  reigned  fr6m 
527 — 565,  it  is  assmned  by  the  writer  that  the  determinalion 
to  found  the  convent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  appointment 
of  his  abbot  Dulas,  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor,  although  the  completion  of  the  edifice  is  not 
placed  before  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  same,  i.  e,  556  after 
Christ.  The  year  6021  from  the  creation  of  the  world  cor- 
responds to  the  year  527  after  Christ,  according  to  the 
Alexandrine  era  of  Pajtodobus  and  ANmirirs. 
The  Arabic  inscription  is  this : 

ddll  %iy.  jte  j.\)\  4j)^i  iUm  J-».  i,^\:^j^jji  LtsI 
^Ljll^ji^  ^  %jyo^  Aij^^  J  \J^:^  u-^U-ji  v^-ii'  ^^j^  v^^ 

"  The  convent  of  T6e  (Mount)  Sina,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Mount  of  the  Interview,  was  built  by  the  dependent  on 
God,  and  hoping  in  the  promise  of  his  Lord,  the  pious  King 
of  the  Greek  Confession,  Justianus  (for  Justinian),  in  re- 
membrance of  himself  and  his  consort  Theodora  to  last  for 
all  times,  in  order  that  God  might  inherit  the  earth,  and 
who  upon  it :  for  he  is  the  lest  of  the  heirs.  And  the  build- 
ing was  completed  after  thirty  years  of  his  reign.  And  he 
appointed  it  a  chief,  with  the  name  of  Dhulas.  And  this 
happened  after  Adam  6021,  which  corresponds  with  the  year 
527  of  the  era  of  the  Lord  Christ." 

The  written  characters  of  the  inscription,  according  to 
the  learned  judgment  of  the  consul.  Dr.  Wetzsteot,  who 
has  also  most  kindly  taken  upon  himself  the  re-writing  and 
translation  of  the  inscription  here  communicated,  indicate 
that  it  did  not  exist  before  the  year  550  of  the  Moham- 
medan era,  which  thus  refers  to  the  period  when  the  Greek 
inscription  was  also  composed.  The  passage  in  the  Koran 
which  Btjbcehasdt  already  mentions,  is  to  be  found,  Sur. 
21,  V.  18. 
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Another  large  stone  is  immured  in  the-  same  waU,  but 
much  higher  up,  over  a  far  larger  gate,  now  built  up,  at  a 
spot  behind  which  the  kitchen  is  at  present  situated,  the 


ornamental  part  of  which     K  ]J  .  might  lead  us  to 


infer  that  another  still  older  inscription  might  still  exist 
here.  Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  bring  a  ladder  to  the 
spot  to  examine  the  stone  more  accurately.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  some  future  traveller  may  accomplish  this. 

Appbkmx  F.  (P.  319.)— The  history  of.  the  Palm-wood  of 
Pharan  forms  the  central  point  of  the  history  of  the  whole 
Peninsula.  The  accounts  of  it  given  by  the  Greeks  and 
Itomaus  furnish  a  new  proof  for  this,  although  their  geogra- 
phical determinations  in  great  measure  have  not  hitherto 
been  correctly  comprehended.  Thus  the  Poseediok  of  Ar- 
temidorus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  is  generally  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  which  is  now  called  Ras  Mo- 
hammed ;  also  by  Gosselin,  Letronne,  and  Qrosskurd,  who 
nevertheless  had  Wady  recognised  the  manifestly  incorrect 
comment  of  the  Strabonic  manuscripts  (p.  776:  tov  ['EXaviVov] 
fivxov).  As  Poseidion  was  situated  witJiin  (ivbvrip<o)  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  here  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  was  to 
be  described,  this  altar  of  Poseidion  therefore  of  necessity  was 
situated  either  at  Eas  Abti  Zelimeh,  the  harbour  of  Paran, 
or  at  Has  Gehak,  whence  there  was  a  more  southern  and 
shorter  communication  with  "Wadi  Pirln  through  "Wadi 
Dbaghadeh.  That  ^ilhe  palm-grove  (^oivikI>v)  of  those  authors 
is  not  to  be  sought  at  Tob,  but  in  the  Wadi  PirS.n,  has  been 
already  justly  acknowledged  by  Tuch  (Sinait.  Inschr.  p.  35), 
although  he  still  places  Poseidion  at  E&s  Mohammed  (p.  37). 
It  was  the  Sebb  Bal,  the  palm-grove  of  Baal,  from  which  the 
mountain  first  received  its  name.  It  appears,  in  earlier 
times,  while  the  grove  itself  was  still  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Sebb  Bal,  that  the  name  of  Paran  was  especially  employed 
for  the  harbour  at  Abu  Zelimeh,  and  for  a  Pharanitic  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  ancient  Elim,  near  the  present  Gebel 
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Hammdm  Eirailba,  still  always  called  Fuuv  by  tke  Arabic 
authors.  (See  note,  p.  307.)  Here  also,  probably,  was  tile 
spot  where  Abibtov  landed  under  Ptolemy  Philadelplraa, 
and  founded  Poseidiok. 

Artemidorus  (in  Strabo,  p.-  776)  and  Diodoros  (3,  42) 
mention  Mapmitreu,  in  place  of  which  Oosselin^  Sitter,  Tuch, 
and  others,  read  ^apapirm.  As  the  MAJU^iiss^'howeyer,  in- 
habited the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  aad  are  aaid  to 
haye  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Gkuind»eB,  I  cannot  see 
any  support  for  J^his  supposition.  The  lavuie  of  Pjeuu, 
mentioned  by  Joas£&ua  (Bell.  Jud.  4t,  d,  4),  in  Judsaa,  does 
not  belong  hither. 

The  name  of  the  PHABAVtrxs  on  the  western  coast  of  Hkd 
Peninsula  first  appears  in  Pliny  (K.  IS.  37,  40),  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  regard  the  PkaraniUa  gens^  whom  he  places  in 
Atdkia  Petr^M,  as  differing  finom  i;he  JPhomamUid  of  Ptolemy. 
That  the  northern  station  Phajll  (circa  ten  hours  west  of 
Alia)  has  nothing  to  do  on  the  tablet  of  Peutinger  with  the 
Pfaaranitic  palm-grove,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  Sitter 
(p.  147,  Ac). 

Ptolemy,  in  the  third  century,  is  the  first  who  mentions  a 
fiace  called  Phauajt  («a^  ^apav) ;  but  on  account  of  the  de- 
tailed comparison  not  agreeing,  the  basis  and  the  connection 
of  his  statements  deviating  widely  firom  the  true  conditions^ 
they  have  ibr  that  very  reason  hitherto  remained  in  obscurity* 
fiis  construction  of  the  Peninsula  becomes  dear  at  once^ 
when  we  take  into  account  that  he  Jum  evidently  taken  the 
blunt  angle  of  the  coast  at  Bis  Ojbhait  (whither  by  his  lati«> 
tilde  he  removes  Oape  Phaian,  instead  of  to  Hamm^ 
Paraiin)  to  be  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula^ 
from  which  the  more  remote  coast  runs  up  again  towards  the 
north-east.  Thereby  the  Peninsula^  according  to  him,  be- 
comes about  50'  too  short,  although  the  longitude  of  his  point 
corresponds  with  the  true  one.  The  real  extremity  (Baa 
Mohammed)  now  corrofiponds  with  the  point  whither  he 
places  the  bend  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (erior/M^^  t9v  'JSXoiwrav 
K6\irop),    The  whole  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Akaba) 
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rontractfi  with  him  into  a  small  angle  (jafx6i)  of  15',  because 
all  is  pushed  too  far  to  the  north.  The  coast  from  the 
**  bend"  as  far  as^'Owy  in  reality  corresponds  with  that  from 
B-AS  YxTRTAK  (the  ^KptoTtipiov  T^t  ffvupov  of  DiodoTus  and 
Artemidonis,  in  fi*ont  of  which  was  situated  the  island  of 
Phokes)  to  'AinUkeh,  and  hisElanitic  Gulf,  the  north  part 
of  which  {hFurrpo(f>Ti)  he  places  66°  Ion.,  29°  lat.,  now 
assumes  the  form  of  the  gulf  whose  innermost  point  is  now 
marked  by  'Anr  Ukbh.    He  imagines  the  Bay  of  Pharaa 

(jtvx^t  Korii  ^apap)  tO  be  firom  Cl^e  Faran  (oKpwrriptov  ^apa») 

to  the  inland  town  of  the  same  name,  as  the  angle  of  Elana, 
and  the  innermost  angle  of  Heroonpolis  north  of  Arsinoe. 
From  this  same  construction  of  ihe  Peninsula  it  followed 
that  the  -!Bi.iTHisins8,  who  were  situated  below  the  Pha- 
ranites,  on  the  same  coast  near  Tor  (even  now  called  *Pat^oi;), 
are  now  placed  on  the  coast  facing  Arabia  (ympk  r^  optipf^ 
Tfjs  E^dtuftopoff  'A/9aj9tar),  therefore  on  the  eastern,  in  place  of 
l^e  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula;  and  finally,  as  the 
natural  result  of  this,  he  makes  the  primitive  chain  of  moun- 
tains extending  from  Faran  to  SIks  Mohammed  (Spiy  /jJXava) 
run  towards  Judaea,  therefore  np  towards  the  north-^ast,  in 
place  of  down  towards  the  south-east. 

From  all  this,  it  is  evidrait,  that  the  plaee  Fhabait  of 
Ptolemy  is  identical  with  the  well-known  Riax«n  in  the 
Wadi  ¥Mn,  and  the  PhcBnikon  of  Artemidorus  and  Strabo. 
Still  less  can  we  doubt  that  l^e  Phabak  of  Eusebius  also 
(s.  V.  'PiM^idtfi),  and  of  Jerome,  which  is  expressly  («.  y.  ^apiw) 
called  a  tovm  (irSkiSy  oppidim)^  and  situated  (certainly  some- 
what too  near)  three  <fiiys'  journey  from  Aila,  was  ihe  town 
in  Wadi  Firdn,  although  by  a  confusion  witti  the  Biblical 
wilderness  of  Paran,  it  is  added  that  the  Israelites  on  their 
way  Imck  from  Sinai  went  past  this  Pharan.  (Compare 
Bitter,  p.  740.) 

According  to  the  manuscript  of  the  monk  AiofOKrors 
•{lUustr.  €hr.  Martyr  lecti.  fariumphi  «d.  Combefis.  Ptois, 
1!680),  the  town  of  Pharan  was  converted  to  Christianity  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  fourth  century  by  a  monk  Moses,  bom  in 
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Fharan  itself,  but  his  narration,  which  is  evidently  an  inven- 
tion, and  belongs  to  about  370,  must  by  no  means  be  em- 
ployed as  an  historical  authority  for  that  period,  and  seems 
to  rest  chiefly  on  some  passages  of  a  romance  of  Nilus,  which 
was  written  for  an  edifying  object,  and  his  seems  to  have  been 
composed  with  a  similar  intention.  In  Nilus,  who  is  placed 
about  390,  but  over  whose  period  and  writings  much  uncer- 
tainty still  hangs,  a  Christian  counsellor  (fiovkfi)  of  the  town 
of  Fharan  is  mentioned  (Nili  opp.  qusedam,  1539.  4°). 
Soon  after  this,  since  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  Le 
Quien,  from  authorities  of  very  unequal  value  indeed 
(Oriens,  Christ,  vol.  iii.  p.  761),  cites  a  list'  of  bishops  of 
PHABAy,  who  can  be  followed  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  (See  Eeland,  Pal»st,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.)  All 
the  monks  of  the  entire  mountain  range  were  subordinate 
to  these  bishops. 

With  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  present  convent 
on  Grebel  Musa,  it  is  indeed  ascribed  to  the  Emperor 
JusTiNiAK  by  Said  ben  Batbie  (Eutychius),  who  wrote 
about  932 — 953  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.),  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
vent inscriptions  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries, 
which  have  been  communicated  above  ;  but  this  is  most  de* 
cidedly  contradicted  by  the  far  more  reliable  testimony,  pecu- 
liarly valuable  here,  of  Peocopius,  who  was  the  cotemporcsry 
of  Justinian.  He  says,  in  his  special  treatise  about  the 
buildings  founded  by  Justinian  (Proc.  ed.  Dind.  vol.  iii.  de 
sedif.  Just.  p.  326),  that  the  emperor  built  a  church  to  the 
mother  of  God,  "  not  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  but 
a  considerable  way  below  if*  (wapa  iroXv  hepBtv,  in  accordance 
with  the  locality,  which  can  only  mean  on  the  intermediate 
space  of  ground  half-way  up  the  mountain,  where  the  chapel 
to  Elijah  now  stands).  Separated  from  this  he  had  also 
erected  a  very  strong  castle  (<l>povpiov)  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  («  tw  opovs  irponoba),  and  provided  it  with  a  good 
military  guard  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  into 
Palestine.  As  Procopius  directly  before  and  afterwards,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  whole   paper,   distinguishes  veiy 
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exactly  between  the  convents  and  the  churches,  and  the  mili- 
tary guard'houses,  it  ia  evident  that,  according  to  him, 
Justinian  did  not  found  the  present  conyent  together  with 
his  church.  The  military  castle  was,  however,  probably  at  a 
later  period  employed,  and  rebuilt  into  a  convent.  Besides, 
the  church  founded  by  Justinian  higher  up  the  hill  was  not 
dedicated,  like  the  present  convent  church,  to  St.  Ejlthabine 
(see  Le  Quien,  vol.  iii.  p.  1306),  but  to  Mabt.  What  is  said 
by  Eutychius  (who  EoBinrsoir  first  cited,  though  he  placed  him 
somewhat  too  early,  still  in  the  tenth  century),  both  about 
the  building  of  the  convent,  and  in  still  more  direct  contra- 
diction with  Frocopius,  about  a  church  built  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain^  deserves  therefore  no  more  credit 
than  the  conversation  between  the  emperor  and  the  architect, 
which  is  communicated.  As  little  must  we  ascribe  to  Jus- 
tinian, on  the  statement  of  Ben  Batrik,  the  foundation  of  the 
convents  of  Bateh  (at  Tdr)  and  of  Kolzum  (a  Ushop  of 
Clysma^  by  name  Foemes,  is  inserted  at  the  Constantino- 
politan  Council  as  early  as  460  ;.  see  Acta  Concil.  ed. 
Harduin,  ii.  696,  786),  as  in  this  case  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  mentioned  by  Frocopius.  Fhaban  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Frocopius.  On  the  contrary,  he  narrates  (de  bell. 
Fers.  i.  19, 164 ;  de  »dif.  5,  8)  the  important  fact,  that  the 
Saracen  F^ce  Abocharagos,  reigning  there,  had  presented 
the  Emperor  Justinian  with  a  large  palm-grove  (^ocytx^ya), 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  land  (cV  n;  fico-oyata).  On  closer 
consideration  of  this  account,  scarcely  a  doubt  can  remain 
that  the  palm-grove  of  Fhabak  is  here  imderstood,  not  the 
place  on  the  coast  ^owUwf  K&firj,  mentioned  by  Ftolemy 
(vi.  7, 3),  or  a  pahn-grove  totally  unknovm  to  us,  also  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  wilderness,  wholly  unprovided  with 
water.  According  to  Ammonius  and  Nilus  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fharan  had  then  become  Christian,  and  a  church  at 
all  events  existed  there ;  thereby  it  is  easier  to  imderstand 
the  gift  made  by  Abocharagos,  which  Justinian  himself  pre- 
sented to  the  Fhylarch  of  the  Falestinian  Saracens.  No 
doubt  the  foundation  of  the  castle  in  the  higher  mountains, 
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for  wttMung  o^er  thoaa  Saraeais,  was  in  coiuieetioB  wHt 
this. 

Next  to  Procopius,  Goshab  IsjtucosiMVBfs^B  is  by  fair  tke 
most  authentic  authority  of  that  period.  He  waa  not  only  botlK 
Sk.eoUmporanf  of  Justioiaa,  but  likeviae  describea  (about  540i^ 
whathe  himself  saw  upon  the  Penisaala.  Hiaworkiatheronljr 
que  containing  detailed  geography  beboging  to  tha^  period^ 
and  his  i^TMuwnming  narration  bean  eyerywhere  th»  iiarka  of 
unvarnished  truth.  It  is  so  mu^ihe  more  remarkable  thaif^ 
he  neither  mentiona  a  convent  edifice,  nor  indeed  the  loealb» 
ties  at  Gtebel  Musa,  but  only  PhjUlajt,  although  he  hadtiie 
path  of  the  Israelites  especially  in  view.  (See  below  more  o£ 
this.)  That  on  the  other  himd  Airroirixva  'PjsA.ossromB, 
who  is  held  by  others  to  be  the  h.  Anionmu$  Martyr^  never- 
thelesa  in  his  Itikioubioc  (Acta  Semeior,  JUajf^  vol.  ii  p. 
X — zviii),  which  is  jdaced  by  Sitter  about  600,  should  agiiit 
speak  of  a  eonv^t  at  the  thom-bush  (Procopius  doea  not 
yet  make  mention  of  the  thorn-bush),  between  Horeb  and 
Sinai,^  therefore  on  the  site  of  the  present  convent,  appeara 
rather  to  lead  ua  back  to  the  opinion  so  decidedly  expressed  hy 
!PAP£BnocH,  who  first  publii^ed  the  Itinerary,  that  this  naar* 
rative,  which  has  excited  such  various  considerations,  though  so 
learnedly  defended,  does  not  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.  At  all  events,  it  would  be- 
very  desirable  if  the  writings  of  Ammonius,  Nilua,  and. 
Antoninus,  that  have  been  cited,  and  so  many  others  attri* 
buted  to  the  first  Christian  centuries,  were  submitted  to  a  more 
searching  and  connected  criticism  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case. 

The  earliest  bishop  of  Mount  Sinai  to  whom  we  caik 
refer,  ianot  to  be  found  before  the  eleventh  century,  Bishop 
Jorius,  who  dies  1033  (Le  Quien,  iii.  754»).  The  name  in 
the  second  Ck)nstantinopddtan  Council  (a,  &6S),  signed 
Fhronimua  epise,  Stfnnaii  (Acta  ConciL  ed.  Harduin,  vol.  iii. 
p.  53),  or  Ststjletakobuk  (p.  206),  and  in  the  fourth  council 
(a.  870),  the  one  named  (hntiantinua^  ep.  Sthai  (Harduin^ 
vol.  V.  p.  927),  have  been  incc»nteetly  brought  hither  (Eittar^ 
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AbbttndL  der  Bcii.  Akad.  1824,  p.  216.    HalUnael  Sinai, 
p.  d6),  m  ihey  belong  to  Sxhaub,  or  STSVAra,  in  Fhiygia. 

AivBiiDix  G*.  (P.  320).— It  must  be  most  absolutely  denied 
that  an  intenrapted  and  distinct  traditicm  about  the  poei- 
tion  of  Sinai  in  the  Penmsnla  waa  preserved  as  kte  as  the 
Chixatian  times.  The  name  C&oreb,  or  Sinai,  appears  eyen 
at  a  W9TJ  early  peariod  to  hare  been  understood  for  the  whole 
«C  the  lolty  range  in  the  Peninsuhi,  whiek  was  constantly 
regarded  from  a  distance  as  one  single  mountain.  No  one 
b^re  the  time  of  the  Christian  hermits  attached  any  in-^ 
tetest  in  conneetiag  a  fixed  geographical  notion  with  the 
name  that  had  been  transmitted.  We  only  read  of  Elijak 
that  he  fled  to  the  ''Mount  of  Gk)d  Choreb,"  and  there 
(1  Kmga  zix.  9)  went  into  the  same  care  (for  it  is  pre- 
supposed tha^  it  is  known)  in  which  the  Lord  had  abready 
appeared  to  Moaes  on  Mount  Sinai  (2  Exodus  xxxiii.  22). 
^nienatire  Arab  tribes  by  degrees  became  so  much  changed^ 
that  not  one  of  the  Old  Testament  names  remained  in  its 
eviginal  position.  The  Greeks  and  Bomans  only  knew  one 
qpot  on  tiie  whole  Peninsula,  the  Pahn^wood  ofPharcm,  be*- 
eanse  thk  spot  only,  and  the  harbour  leading  to  it,  was  of 
any  importance  since  the  mines  of  that  wilderness  had  been 
eochansted.  FirAmmustof  necessity  have  been  the  earliest 
central  point  for  the  Christian  hermits  also ;  that  moun- 
tainoiMi  wilderxiess,  ai^rding  neoessary  means  of  sustenance!, 
in  the  greatest  retirement,  must  hare  appeared  better 
adapted  for  them  tilum  any  other  district,  since  here  we  also» 
And  the  most  tmcitmt  ehwrch  of  the  Peninsula.  Wh^i 
gradually  the  indiridual  Biblical  localities  began  to  be  more 
aeenrately  investigated,  people  had  no  other  means  for 
Ibrming  tlyir  dfiterminations  than  we  possess  now,  and 
besides  undersfcood  far  less  to  employ  these  means,  since  all 
aeute  critieism  of  the  Biblical  pasai^s,  which  could  alone 
give  tkem  infomation,  at  that  time  lay  far  removed. 
They  understood  tiie  name  Sinai  as  an  indeterminate 
appetlatian  fi»  liie whole  range;  but  when  they  searched 
tar   Sinai    in.  a   am^    moontaistiy    Sbbbal    tiien   mint 
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liave  immediatelj  presented  itself.  Thither  also  points 
all  that  we  read  about  the  matter  in  authentic  writings 
during  the  first  centuries,  but  to  these  the  writing  of  the 
monk  Ammonius  certainly  does  not  belong  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  examine  accurately,  and  hardly  the  edifying 
romance  of  Nilus.  What  Jossphvs  (Ant.  iiL  5)  aay«  H 
Sinai  (r6  2ivaiov)  may  rery  well  refer  to  Serbld,  at  all  events 
not  to  G«bel  Musa,  as  has  been  already  shown  by  Hoc^  (in 
seyeral  passages,  p.  207).  According  to  Eusebitts,  Ghoreb 
and  Eaphidim  were  situated  at  Pkaratt  (iyyvs  ^apatf^  8ef» 
note,  p.  313),  and  Sinai  near  Choreb  (irapiuctirai  rf  ^pci  Sim, 
see  above).  Jbbome  (s.  v.  Choreb)  regards  both  mounts  as 
one,  which  he  likewise  places  at  Phabait,  and  consequently 
recognises  in  Sebbal.  The  account  by  Nilvs  also,  about 
the  Saracenic  attack  at  Sinai,  either  does  not  belong  to  the 
time  in  which  it  is  placed  (c.  400),  or  refers  to  Sebbal,  for 
here  a  church  (iKKkrja-la)  is  frequently  (p.  38,  46)  mentioned, 
which  at  that  time  did  not  exist  at  Gebel  Miisa,  and  Nilus, 
that  venf  same  night  in  which  the  scattered  slain  had  been 
buried,  goes  down  to  Fharan,  which  would  have  been  impos- 
sible from  Grebel  Miisa.  Finally,  Cosmas  IifnicoPLEirsTES, 
who  traversed  the  Peninsula  about  the  year  535,  probably  im- 
mediately before  the  building  of  the  Justinian  church,  passes 
through  Baithu,  i.  e.  T6r,  which  he  regards  as  Elim,  although 
he  only  found  a  few  palm-trees  there  (the  present  consider- 
able plantations  are,  therefore,  of  more  recent  date),  and 
across  the  present  Wadi  Hebr&n  to  Baphidim,  which  is 
now  called  Phabait.  Here  he  was  at  the  termination  of  his 
Sinai  journey.  Prom  this  spot  Moses  went  with  the  elders 
"  upon  the  Mount  Choreb,  i.  e.  Sinai,  which  is  about  0000 
paces  (one  mile  and  a  half)  distant  from  P^aran,"  and 
struck  the  water  out  of  the  rock ;  here  also  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  was  built,  and  the  law  was  given; 
thereby  the  Israelites  besides  received  the  Scripture,  and 
had  leisure  to  learn  it  for  their  application ;  thence  we  may 
date  the  numerous  rock-inscriptions  which  are  still  to  be 
found  in  that  wilderness  (especially  at  Serb^l).     (Eira  iraDuv 
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fraptvipakov  tU  *Pa(f>ibivj  tis  ri^v  vvv  KoKovfUyrfv  ^apdv'  koi  di,ylt€Xf' 
travrtav  avrwv^  iropevenu  Kara  wpSara^Lv  Oeov  6  M.mx}orrjs  fiera  ra>v 
np€a'PvT€p&v  Koi  17  pafibog  iv  r^  X^'P^'  ovrov,  ctf  XaprfP  t6  oposy 
rovT€(mv  iv  r^  Stvoi^,  eyyvs  &vti  t^s  ^apcof   ^s   air6  fuXiap  c{* 

(Burckhardt,  2\*av,  in  Syr,  p.  611,  when  he  descended  Serbid, 
occupied  two  hours  and  a  half,  from  its  base  to  Wadi  Eir4n) 

Kol  €K€i  fTOTQ^avios  rffv  iTfTpavy  €ppurfa'€P  vtara  iroXXa  /cat  CTrtcy  6 
Xcu^f .  —  Aoar6v    KaTt\rf\vS6ros    avrov  e/e    rov    opovs    irpoGTarrercu. 

vTTo  Tw  0€ov  irouuf  r^v  (ficrivrjv),  etc.  ( Topograph,  Christ,  lib.  v* 
in  the  Coll.  nova  patr.  ed,  B.  de  Montfaucoriy  torn.  ii.  p.  19&y 

This  testimony  of  an  unprejudiced  traveller  is  expressed 
with  as  much  distinctness,  as  it  is  worthy  of  confidence  and 
without  suspicion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  according  to  this  eye-witness,  it  was  believed 
that  the  law  had  been  given  on  Sebbal.  Cosmas  has  so  little 
doubt  about  the  matter,  that  he  does  not  even  mention  the 
southern  range.  Nevertheless,  we  must  admit  that  the 
monkish  population  had  already  spread  over  the  ,whole  of  the 
mountain  range,  especially  among  the  districts  in  a  sheltered 
situation  about  G-ebel  Musa ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  a  different  view  was  formed  among  the  monks  there 
situated,  according  to  which  Moses  turned  to  the  south,  in- 
stead of  towards  the  north,  coming  from  the  height  of  Wadi 
Hebran  (for  the  idea  that  EHm  was  Eaithu  was  a  fixed  con- 
viction already  cherished  by  the  convent,  prematurely  founded 
there).  Such  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Chris- 
tian topography.  But  however  closely  Horeb  and  Sinai,  Ea- 
phldim  and  the  Mount  of  the  Law,  appear  in  the  representa- 
tion, it  follows  again  from  this,  that  associated  with  Sinai, 
the  rock  from  which  the  water  flowed  was  moved  farther 
south.  The  monks  were  not  deterred  by  the  verses  at  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  chapter  from  transferring  the 
rock  of  Eaphidim,  and  consequently  Eaphidim  itself,  as  well 
as  the  thorn-bush  of  Horeb,  also  to  Q-ebel  Musa,  their  new 
Sinai ;  there  in  Wadi  Leg'a  (Eobinson,  i.  p.  184)  it  is  still 
shown  for  the  admiration  of  travellers.    Thus  the  unlettered 
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apprehension  of  the  monks  that  Eaphidim  was  situated  at 
^nai,  approached  nearer  to  the  truth  on  this  head  than  the 
more  recent  yerhal  criticism. 

The  legate  of  Justinian  now  found  it  appropriate  to  found 
his  castle  in  that  secure  position,  and  to  build  a  church  at 
that  yerj  spot  for  the  hermits  who  were  dwelling  around  it. 
It  is  quite  conceiyablethat  this  alone  would  have  contributed 
to  attract  many  new  hermits  thither,  and  to  originate  a 
new  view  about  the  position  of  the*  Mount  of  the  Law,  if 
this  had  not  previously  existed.  But  how  both  views  accom- 
modated themselves  to  each  other  during  the  centuries  imme- 
diately succeeding,  we  have  absolutely  no  distinct  proofs.  At 
all  events,  while  Mount  Sikai  is  frequently  mentioned  after 
the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Fharan,  we  must  be  guarded 
not  to  understand  it  to  be  Gebel  Miisa,  unless  something 
further  is  said.  Ordinarily,  the  lofby  range  of  the  Peninsula 
seems  in  general  to  be  understood  by  it.  When,  for  example, 
as  eariy  as  the  year  536,  therefore  probably  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church,  at  the  Concilium  8yh  Mena  at  Constanti« 
nople,  one  TheonaSy  presbyter  et  legatue  S.  Mbntis  Sinai  ei 
deserH  MaUJiu  et  8.  ecclesus  Pkaran  (Qewfas  cXf^  Bew 
irpt<rfivT€pot  KEu  awoKpiaidpiof  rw  dyiov  6povs  2<ya  km  r^r  ep^fjunt 
'FaiM  Koi  r^r  koto,  ^apay  ayias  €KKkii<riaf>  Harduin,  VoL  ii.  p« 

1281)  is  named,  the  church  of  Pharan,  at  that  time  the 
still  undoubted,  most  important  central  point  and  bishopric 
would  have  been  £rst  mentioned,  if  the  monks  scattered  over 
the  whole  range  and  the  plain  of  Baithu  had  not  been  regarded 
more  comprehensive,  and  on  that  account  placed  first.  Lb 
QviEK  (iii.  p.  753)  mentions  the  IJpiscapi  Fharan  sivi  Montis 
Sinai  in  succession,  and,  as  the  earliest  with  the  last  design 
nation,  the  above-mentioned  Bishop  Jorius  (t  1033).  Since 
then,  and  even  since  Eutychius  (c.  940),  the  designation  of 
the  single  G-ebel  Musa,  as  Siaai,  is  indeed  beyond  all  doubt. 
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Aahmet-nuftv-ari,  mothor  of  Amano- 
ttldiL,M6 

Abibde  Arabs,  140. 154 

Abahuda.  Tillage  of,  S40 

Abaris,  406,  418, 42e»  410 

aitoation  of,  4fi6--l84 

—  lame  as  Pelnsiuiii,  481'"-4M 

Abaton,  island  of,  US 

Abbas  Pascha»  45 

Abdebab,  Nubian  Desert,  141 

Abd  el  Quma,  hill  of  Thebes,  848, 871 

Abdin,  or  Blue  Nile,  174 

Abeken,  H.,  12,  56,  73,  94,  96,  ISB,  148, 
153, 169,  IdOb  194>  887, 278,  S46 

Abel's  Tomb,  Palestine,  840 

Abke,  Nubia,  239 

Abir,  or  Qabir  Mount,  837 

Abocharagos.  the  Saraoen  Prince,  557 

Abraham,  422, 485 

ben  David,  cited,  462 

Abu  el  Abas,  village  of,  178 

D6m,  town  of,  222, 299 

Hammed,  town  of,  17. 141 

arrival  at,  148 

Haras  at  mouth  of  RfUud,  148, 169 

Haschin,  province  of  Berbiar,  145 

Kesh^,  ndns  of,  485, 48S 

— ^Nugara,  mountain  diain  in  Nu- 
bian Desert,  141 

-^  Boasch,  Pyramids  of,  14,69, 79 

Schar,  coast  of  B«d  Sea,  289 

Senejat,  mountain  cluan  in  Nu- 
bian Desert,  141 

Bihha,  mountain  chain  in  Nubian 

Desert,  141 

«— -  Simbel,  temples  of,  20,  240 

Tleh,  Desert  of  Gilif,  214 

fl^imeh.  Gulf  of  Sues,  22,308,866^ 

Abusir ,  Pyramids  of,  IS 

stone  inscribed  at,  69 

■  Sheikh  of,  76 

Abydos.17,23,101,116 

Acca  (Ptolemais),  3S6 

Aehenoheres,  Exodus  was  idaoed  in 

reign  of,  489 
Achmed  Pasdia,  129, 1^,  160, 163, 187, 

191  198 
^  Pasoha  Henekle,  130, 147,  206, 

190,160 
AdarAuib,141 
Adererat,  plain  ot  141 
Adulis,  town  of,  220 
Aennum  (Philotera),  22 
Africa,  certain  nations  in  OentEal,45 


Airicanus,  Julias,  cited,  419, 488, 487, 488 

lists  of,  418 

preserved  the  works 

of  Manetho,  499 
Ag'aSce  Arabn.  278 
A^iamleh,  the  Faiam,  97 
Anmet  Pteeha,  45 
Ai,  King,  261 
Ain  GuTut,  Syria,  835 
—  el  Huramieh,  Syria.  834 
Howareh,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  547, 

648 

Uneh,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  566 

Aithi,  Syria,  336 

Akaba,gulfof,554 

Akoris,  position  of  town  of,  105 

Albert;  Prince  of  Prussia,  70 

Alabaster  quarry,  101, 114 

Alabastron,  ancient,  115 

Alexandria,  13,41 

obelisks  in,  corroded  by 

weather,  42, 369 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  252, 452, 456 
Alexandrian  library,  882, 496 

critics,  487 

Ali,  a  BischAri.  241 

Alluvial  soil  above  Cataract  of  Assuan, 
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Aloa,  kingdom  of,  168 
Altars  atwadi  el  Eirbegftn,  194 
Altar,  Ethiopian,  223 
Alus,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  547, 648 
Amada,  near  Komsko,  20, 240 
Amara,  village  of,  19, 237 
Amama,  valley  El,  101, 114^  116, 262, 322 
Amasis  L^14 

King,  said  to  be  buried  in 


Sphinx,  67 
ibi "   " 


hymn  to,  in  Egyptian  col- 


Ambukol«  Nubia,  281 
Amen-Ba,  882 

lection  of  fflr.Sams,  London,  392 
Amenemha  I..  391, 395 

III.,  16,  20, 91, 289, 301,  527 

Amenophis,  406, 406, 420, 497 

1.,  246, 248 

II.,  287 

III.,  19,  222,  236.  237, 263, 

866,261,486 

IV.,  19,  27,  262, 278, 822 


Ammon  Ba,  126, 823, 248 

Ambaric  language  known  by  Isenberg, 

39 
Ammonius,  the  Monk,  cited,  565, 657 
Amnis  Ptolemsus,  a  canal,  440, 444 
Amosis,  424, 486, 488, 497 
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Atb*r»,prov1tice  oT 
Attsb,  Nile  ml.  4J 


ei[ri«uttloD  of  t*nn,  M 

bmily,  maonen  oC,  tit 

hoi^Wity,  S7J 

Tenmaooe,  27I>S11 

Anbian  Qulf,  ^  437.  Ml,  4U 

nutea  orallT  trauimlt  legigter 

otnaenttiiHU.ua 
Antno  chancten.  US.  311 

lniaTlpli'>B,  SM— BM 

language,  t£8, 131 

mniloriss 

Arbagi,TU]Heof.l«e 

Arch,  polatea  and  round,  73, 1* 

AKhnolw;  ol  Egypt,  W 

Archlmedaa  luTeniea  wRtar-ienw  in 

ArcGll«ctDre  In  Egypt,  3SS 
AnEo,lgl«idoM7,m 
AnioiiBene,  ruins  of  town  It,  £U 

AlUtotfe,  Bibe^  *S»,  tU 
ArnanC  loldlers,  188 


Ethiopian    more    recent    than 

BgTplian,  IBS 

-in  Bgypt  and  Ethiopia,  18 

hiatory  of,  in  Egypt.  28 

Artaien»,E78,3Sa 

Artemidorui,  »S.  6U.  SM 

Artim  Bev,  ^m 

Artists  or  Qreece,  educated  in  ERypt, 

3S3 
Aauir,  ralleyi^,  3M,  2U 


Astronomy  of  Efu'ptiaa  | 
chronology.  B»«nSB 


'Auad.  the  guide.  ITl 
■Auadleh  ArabL  tl* 
Aiiun,  Abyuinuh  SiO 
AyAr  Mtm,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  MT,  Si 

B. 

BmI  Zepbon.  UT 

Bab  Allah,  gate  of  Danuscus,  3*3 

Bab  el  Helii.  Thebsi,  2M 

Babyhin,  437, 4M.  *» 

"-■-Tlonian  prisoners,  483 
Ut,  Tillue  of.  £30 
eh,  t«m[de  of.  UK 
iuda,  desert  of,  113 
r-bela-mh  the  ftiUm,  8S.  1M 
Juuof.  the  lUUrn,  1^  M.  M 
'HaUb.  Noblaa  desert,  137 
Boheltan,  or  mlnge,  l«i 
BcberUeh,  the  Mflni,  9* 
TacUiil  (the  Faltun),  M 

Balbeck,34B 

Ban.lree,lCT 

Baobab-treei.  IW 

BAnKtariier.3IS 

Barbarus  of  Bcatiger.  433 

BariuU  Haunt.  IS,  £20.  £Za 

Bartlett.H,  died.  333 


BBA|uq,Bi 
BUaelHi 


114.  M 


exptanition  of  tei 

BtCa  laoguage.  31.  US,  14 

pliirnrf.3« 

Beguauteb.  vlUage  of,  17. 

Behlwt  el  Higer  [Iseom),  In  Nile  Delta, 


maf,Ta 
ISO,  IDS,  1I», 


settled  near,  4W 

,141 

ot,S» 

s,  101,  iie-iis 
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Bigeh,  island  of,  20, 180 

temple  of,  6S1 

Bir  Ambar,  spring  of,  277 

Birds,  collection  of,  160 

—  on  Blue  River,  168 

Btreh.  Tillage  of,  834 

Birkete'temsah,4M 

Birqet-el-Qom,  the  Fai(Un,  15.  02,  OS, 
05,07 

Bi8»y,Bajof,  S7 

Bisohwiba  people,  244 

Bisoharis,  the,  140 

BischAri  language,  241 

Bitter  lakes,  436. 440, 442, 444 

Biseheh.  the  Faiiim,  07 

Blemyes,  the,  242 

Blue  River,  162 

■  birds,  trees,  monkeys,  Ac, 

168,160 

Boochoris,  King,  428 

B^wkh,  cited^  107. 242, 424, 404 

letter  to,  from  Dr.  Lepsius,  608 

Boghos  Bey,  confidential  minister  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  40, 46, 180 

Bokty,  the  Prussian  consul,  47 

Bonomi,  J.,  travelling  companion,  12,36, 
45.  66, 67, 08 

Book  of  the  Dead.  381. 302 

Braun,  Herr  Julius,  41 

Bricks  of  Nile  mud,  872 

Bricks,  burnt,  of  Bal^lon,  873 

Brick-vaultea  rooft,  873 

Britan,  Syria,  340 

British  Museum,  804 

Bscherreh,  Syria,  reception  at.  361 

'• Sheikh  of,  362 

Bubastis,  360. 420. 436, 448, 440 

Bubastic  arm  of  Nile,  4£7, 428 

Buertb8,the,164,157 

Bulaq,  harbour  of  Guro,  44 

Bunsen,  Chev.,  cited,  387, 302, 420, 424. 
471, 402. 400, 626 

— : last  friendseen  in  Eng- 
land, 35 

Bigurldis.    See  Pirman. 

Burckhardt,  cited,  338, 632.  651, 561 

Burial  near  Blue  Biver,  176 

Burying  alive  in  Fazoql,  202 

Byblus  (Gebel),  355 

C. 

Cailliaud,  cited,  160, 154, 156, 200 
CaUppus,  cycle  of,.  454 
Cassar,  Augustus,  262, 266 
Cairo,23,44— 46,  80 

festival  in,  70 

Oambyses,  251, 270 

Camel,  explanation  of  term,  81 

— «— •  drivers,  imposition  of,  216 

Camels,  want  of,  130 

Camp,  attack  on,  at  Saqftra,  75 

life  iu  the,  66,  87 

night  in  Ejryptian  military,  204 

Canal  between  jSilc  andKed  Sea,  441 

— 445 
Nile,  436  I 


Canal,  Bofletta,43 

Canals  in  Egypt,  482 

Candace,  Queen,  106 

Canons  of  proportions,  28, 118, 883 

Canopic  arm  of  Nile,  447 

Carians,  the  frontier  guard  near  Pelu- 

sium,  420 
Carmel,  Mount,  336 
Castle  of  Abd  el  Quma,  243 

Abke,230 

' —  Hellet  el  Bib,  226 

Sese,  236 

Cataract,  second,  131 

_ country,  excursion  to,  225 

of  Kalfti,  237 

Cataracts  in  provinces  of  Schaiqteh  and 
'    Monassir,  228 
•^— — ^^—  230 
Cemetery  of  Mer5e,  212 
Gepheus,  King,  423 
Chafra  (Chephyren), I>yramid  of,  60 
Chairemon,  cited,  434 
Champion,  M.,  the  Austrian  consul,  45, 

47 
Champollion,  Pigcac,  cited,  25,  61, 107, 

110, 112, 110, 120, 124.  266,  527 

cited.  381, 304, 431, 435 

Chanter,  the  two  books  of,  388 
Chartum,  15, 130, 131, 158, 100, 108 
Chemmis,  115 
Cheucheres,  King,  422, 480 
Cheops,  writing  on  the  monuments 

since  the  time  of,  37 

(Chuftt),  Pyramid  of,  48, 50, 72, 


872 


57 


tablet  on. 


King,  110, 114 


Chephren.    See  Schafra 

Ch6r  el  Ammer.  desert  of  Gilif,  216 

Ban,  227 

Choreb.    See  Horeb 

650 

Chorography  of  E^pt,  20 

Ch6sch  e'  Gurtlf,  Nuba  village,  228 

Christian  chronologists  on  the  period 
of  the  Exodus,  421 

Christianity  in  Nubia,  231 

Christmas  at  i^n^mids,  55 

Thebes,  273 

Chronicle,  old,  407, 408 

Chronology,  306 

Old  Testament,  400, 402 

Manethonic,  400 

Chronol(^cal  character  of  Jewish  His- 
tory, 401 

Chronologists,  Jewish  and  Christian, 
421  ^ 

Churches  and  convents.  Christian,  230, 
267 

Church,  Coptic,  237 

of  Mi«al,  231 

Churshid  Pascha,  163, 105 

Civilisation  of  Egypt  during  the  first 
Dynasties,  25 

Clavis  Nilotica,  210 
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Clemens  of  Alexandria,  387.  JQi.  886, 4aS 
Cleobultw,  8age  of  Linchn»  884 
Cleopatra,  Queen,  4M 

^    ,^^ Inscriptton  roflBning 

to,  106 
deopafenTs  Needle,  4fi 
Climate  in  Peninsula  of  SinaL  646 

224 

at  Thebes,  106 

Clot  Bc^,  M.,  32, 246 

Clysma  Poemes,  bishop  of,  687 

Codex  of  SvnoeUus,  480 

Mwficeus,  487 

Compntation  of  time,  Egyptian,  487     . 

Contracts,  era  of  the,  468 

ConTont  at  Gebel  Mtisa,  291, 306, 666 

in  Wadi  Oazal,  818 

Copper  mines  in  PeninsuhK  28. 800, 801 
Coptic  characters,  27,  M,  100,  117, 128, 

168,277,894,426 
ehnrche8,219,287,260 

inaeription,  220 

-language  encouraged  by  lieder's 

exettioos,  86 

population  near  Thebes,  268 

—  school,  86 

settlement,  278 


Copts,  the,  270 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  442 

Cosmas  Indiooplenstes,  dted,  818,  880, 

668,660 
Costume  in  Cairo,  80 

- — —  worn  by  travellers  in  Thebes. 

104 
Crocodilfs  of  Blue  Biver,  160 

eggs,  176 

CrocodilopoRs,  remains  of,  16, 97 
Croly,  Bev.  Dr^  640 
Cuneifonn  inscriptions,  448 
Customs  in  soutnem  provisoes,  202 
Cynocephalus,  172 

D. 

D'Abadie,  cited,  99 
Bahehk,  village  of,  176 
Dakkeh  (Pselchis),  17,  20, 248 
Dal,  fh)ntier  village,  287 

Haul,  island  of,  140 

Damascus,  840 

r — — -—  journey  to,  886—840 
Damietta,23 
Dams  of  liske  Moeris,  96 
D'Anastasi,  M.,  the  Swedish  consul- 
general.  89, 894 
DAmer,  village  of,  183, 146, 147, 140 
Danai,  the  flight  of,  484 
Danaus,  883,408,421 
Dangeleh,  village  of,  209 
D'AnviUe,  cited,  427,  431,  433,  434 
Daphka,  Peninsula  <a  Sinai,  640, 647, 648 
Daphni  of  Pelusium,  429 
Darabuka  kettle*drum,  184 
t>ar  J^ta,  80, 234 

language  of,  244 

Darius,  439, 440, 442 


Darius  IL.  262,  970 

Darmali.  village  of,  828 

Daschftr,  Fyfttmid  of,  18,  70.96 

Dedications  on  Temples,  879 

Date  of  the  Exiodus,  474h-^4b  410   487, 

400 
Debbet  e*  Bamleh,  plain  of,  800 
DebM,  17,  20, 128,940 
Debu,  temple  at,  626 
Decades,  or  Egyptian  weeks,  386 
Decius,  Bmp.,  266 
Defterdar  Bey,  106 
Deftifa,  tomb  of,  284 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  360,  488. 486 
Bender  Biver,  170 

Dendera,  temple  of,  17, 28, 101, 110,11^ 

S22 

Denditr.  temi^e  of,  17, 80. 124, 248 
Der  el  Ahmar,  village  in  Syrfa^  846 

Bachit,  convent  of,  287 

Bahri,  convent  of,  2fl7 

Medtnet.  convent  of,  287, 881 

De  Bosidre,  dted,  448 

Derr,  temple  of,  126,  282,  240, 866 

Desert,  Nubian,  133, 143 

'-  jommey  through,  214 

Derut-Scherif,  15 

Dhafiuri,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  647 

Dileb-Pahns,  171 

Dimeh,  in  the  Faiftm,  16, 87 

Dinka  tribes,  140 

— language,  161 

Diocletian,  Emp.,  inscriptioa  in  honour 

of,  42 
Diodoms,  cited,  128.  202,  260,  881,  888, 

391,  408, 421, 4S9, 439, 480.  483,  563.  664 
Diodorus,  Exodus  according  to,  400 
Division  of  time,  398 
Doko,  country  of  the,  46 
Dongoh^  province  of,  19, 468 

new,  288 

old,  232 

D6m-P!Bihn8, 187, 218 
Doseh,  the  trampling,  71 
Dromedary,  explaaation  of  term,  81 

pace  of,  139 

Du  Bois  Aym4,  dted,  486, 436 

Durra  grain,  143, 164 

Dynasty,  Elephantine,  collsteral,  60 

Ifynastic  Lists.  497 

Dynasties,  tables  of  Egyptian,  499,  506 

E. 

Echmim,  inscription  in  rock  grotto  of. 
23, 109, 115 

Edbai,  country  of  Bischari  tribes,  242 

Edfu,  temple  of,  17, 20, 117 

Egypt,  archsaology  of,  29 

civilisation  of,  during  first  Dy- 
nasties, 25 

climatal  conditions  of,  868, 860 

famine  in,  481 

geography  and  chorography  of. 


29 


history  of,  367 
history  of  art  in,  87 
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Egypt,  mythology  of,  2(J 

phildogvof,  2S 

r^iiardea  as  a  university  for  pU- 

loflophy.  384 
Ecjrptian  adminlstrmtion  under  the  old 

Kings  of  the  ooantry,  482 
Museum  in  Berlin,  views  Te< 

specting  its  decaratioB,  884 

gods,  381,892 

annals,  Kingof  theBzodns  in. 


417 


oanon  of  proportions,  888 

chronologies  not  opposed  to 

Hebrew,  467 

collection  of  Mr.  Sams,  888 

prophets,  418 

Ehden.vUlaceof.8S8 

Ehrentaei^,  Us  views  respeeting  lumi- 
nosity of  sea,  37 

cited,  234, 838, 290 

Eileithyia.  ancient,  117 

El  Ainin  JUbaMm,  888 

El  Akarid,  village  of,  160 

El  Ammer,  valley  of,  816 

Elanitic  Gulf,  654 

£1  Bosra,  alabaster  quarries  at,  81,  81, 
114,116 

£1  Bueb,  hill  of.  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  888 

£1  Ch6r,  province  of  Berber,  146 

El  EUm,  in  the  Faitkm,  96, 96 

Elephantine,  island  of,  20 

El  Farut,  hill  of,  Nubian  Desert,  141 

Bl  oca.  plain  of,  290, 296 

El  G68,  plain  of,  216 

El  Gues,  village  of,  218 

ElHai,weUof.891 

£1-Harib,  tombs  of,  16 

£1  Hessiie,  valley  of,  296, 818 

£1  Hibe,  monuments  of,  23 

£1  Kab.  rock  tombs  of,  20, 117 

El  Kenisse,  castle  of,  889 

£1  Orde  (New  Dongola),  838 

El  Qorn,  mountains  of,  877 

Elim,  306, 807,  648,661,  660 

Elijah.  669 

Eleians,  their  Olympian  games,  888 

Em  Bey,  869 

Emigrants  flrom  Semitic  countries,  410 

Emir  Pascha,  181. 146, 169, 186, 189, 192 

Enued  Mountaina.  288 

Era  of  the  Greeks  adopted  1^  the 
Jews,  462 

—  Grecian.  466 

—  of  Contracts  adopted  by  the  Jews, 
452 

—  of  the  Seleucidffi  adopted  by  the 
Jews,  462 

Eratosthenes,  cited.  487 

£rbkam,G.,  member  of  the  expedition, 
12,  28,  39,  46.  63.  72.  74,  79,  81,  83,  97, 
147,  163,  196. 280. 836, 243.  869 

Erectheus,  King  of  Athens,  868 

£rraent  (Hermonthis),  temple  at,  17 

£'  Sclcha,  valley  of,  166 

Esneh,  temple  of,  17, 20, 117 

Mudhir  of,  131 


E*  SofVa.  valley  of.  186 

E*  Sufr.  valley  of.  137 

E'  Sur,  village  of.  209 

Ethiopian  arc  more  recent  than  Egyp- 
tian, 158        , 

ciyihsation  later  than  Egyp- 
tian, 844 

demotic  writing,  207 

inscriptions,  31 

Ethiopians  of  Merde,  208 

Ethiopia,  flight  to,  407, 418 

Et.  Quatrem^re,  cited,  486 

E'm.  descent  of,  800 

EudoxuS,884,886 

EuergetesIL,  inscription  referring  to « 
106 

Eusebian  canon,  488 

Eusebius,  cited,  313,  488,  468,  4B8,  4B6, 
499,  655,560 

Eutychius.    See  Said  ben  Batrtk 

Ewald,  cited,  310,  484.  487,  480, 464,  648 

Exodus,  date  of  the,  449-^«57,  ^0—^4 

according  to  Diodorus,  409 

according  to  Heoataeus,  408 

according  to  Manetiio,  406— 

407 


of  the  Hyksos,  preserved  by 
Manetho,  410 

of  Israelites,  410, 411 

same  as  expulsion 


of  lepers  related  by  Manetho.  404 

of  lepers  same  as  of  Israelites, 


412-417 
Expedition,  chief  purpose  historical,  24 

French-Tuscan,  84 

Ezbe.  roads  of,  338 
Ezbekieh  square,  in  Cairo,  80 

•    F. 

Fadnie  village,  154 

Fakir  in  Abu  D6m,  889 

of  Taiba.187 

Daha,  hiJs'sepulchre,  289 

Fenti,  castle  of,  236 

FaiOm,  the,  14. 92—98 

journey  to,  88 

FaU  of  Nile,  621 

Thames,  620 

Falmouth,  scenery  about,  86 

Famine  in  Egypt,  4B1 

Faran  in  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  81, 664 

Fazoql,  customs  in,  808 

Fellah,  explanation  of  term  of,  76 

industrious,  260 

Ferhd,t  Pascha,  131 

Ferlini,  treasure  found  by,  161, 197 

Fidimla,  village  of,  97 

Finisterre,  cape,  37 

Fir^n,  in  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  647, 669 

Firman  of  Viceroy,  with  pearmit  to  the 
Prussian  expedition  to  ooUeot  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  40, 48 

Fishes.  Egyptian  collection  of,  88 

Fortress  at  Bachit,  231 

of  Karat  NegU,  230 

at  Tifar,  232 
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Truike,  member  of  the  expedition,  39« 

6S,  67, 75, 15&,  198,  210 
PnuiB.  cited,  106 
French-Tuscan  expedition,  24 
French  expedition,  436..488, 4i3 
Frey,  J.,  the  painter.  12,^,  98 
Funeral  ceremony  in  Wed  Medineh, 

188 

Ganz,  dted,  462 

Gabre  Mariam,  the  Abyssian  boy,  181, 

187,275 
Gabuschle,  vUlage  of,  108, 198 
Gaqedm,  in  Desert  of  Gilif ,  214 
Gamim,  Mount,  884 
Oau.  cited,  128, 626 
GauAta,  villaee  of,  101, 115 
Galba,  Emp.,  266 
Gasa,  road  into  Egypt  from,  429 
G  Vah,  plain  of,  290, 296 
Gebel.  viUaffe  of,  209 

Abrak.  217 

Abu  Gueh,  278 

Schegere,  292 

Senejit,  141 

Sihha,  141 

Adar  Aiab,  141 

Ascht&n,  168 

Barkal,  18, 220, 222 

■  Barqugres,  216 

Bu«rib,164 

DahH,885 

D*qa,  281 

Dochftn,  32, 281, 286 

red  porphyry  of,  288, 372 


DoBche,  286 

El  Bab,  136 

Enned,  289 

Far<lit,141 

Fatireh,  3i;280 

Graibat,  141 

Hammam,  hot  springs  of,  291 

Katherln,  292, 293 

Kongeli,  226 

Lag&r,166 

Maanadi  277 

Maalil,  228 

el  Mageqa,  216 

Mograd.  141 

MOsa,  292, 303,  316. 682, 644.  662 

Mount  of  the  Law,  632 

convent  of,  666 


-  e'  Naga,  155. 156 

-  Nusf,  214 
^  Omarda,  214 

-  Qermana,  214 

-  QettAr,  292 

-  BaulAn,  168 

-  Boft,138 

-  Sefs&f,  293 

-  Selln.  116 
■-  Selseleh,  371 

-  Sergen,  214 

-  Silsills,  117 
-e'Tih,300 

-  e  Tur,  385 


Gebel  Urn  Biglta,  292 

Um  Sch6mer,  292, 297 

Zeit,  289 

Gedldeh,  in  8;rria,  340 

Geez  inscription,  208 

Geg,  province  of  Berbor,  146 

Gennlogies,  registers  of,  468, 460 

Generations,  register  of,  468 

Genua,  village  of,  160 

Gennin  (Egennin),  Syria,  336 

Geography  of  Efinpt,  29 

Geological  structure  of  Lower  Nubia, 

522 
Geometry,  the  knowledge  of,  890 
Georgi.  O.,  the  painter,  12, 222, 187 
Georgius  Syncellus,  cited,  498 
Geraschab,  Schellal  of,  168 
Gerb6  Danduur,  monument  at,  626 
Gerf  Huasen,  temples  of,  20,  124,  126, 

242,356 
Gerf  e'  Schech,  village  of,  228 
Germanicus,  visit  to  remains  of,  ancient 

Thebes,  266,  893 
Gertassi,  in  Ethiopia,  123 
Gesch,  reed  grass,  213 
Gesenius,  cited,  431, 548 
Geztret-el-Qorn,  island  of,  97 
Ghabine,  village  of,  209 
Gharaq  Lake,  98 
Gibba,  in  Syria,  343 
Gibraltar,  88 
GiUf,  desert  of.  213 

Gimscheh,  or  &ebrit.  Peninsula  of,  289 
Girsche,  242 
Gism  Haifa,  241 
Gizeh.  pyramids  of,  13, 47, 79 
G6ba.  in  Syria,  344 
Gobat,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  89 
Gods,  Effyptian,  381, 892 
Gomra,  island  of,  160 
Gorata,  near  source  of  Blue  NUo,  99 
Gos  Basabir,  village  of,  158 

Burn,  village  of,  214 

Goshen,  land  of,  49,  410,  411,  414,  486, 

44S 
Granite  of  Assuan,  371 
Greek  inscriptions,  31, 105, 122, 125, 220, 

240,660 

philosophers,  386 

Greeks,  era  of  the,  452, 466 
Golf  of  Akaba,  554 

Arabian,  434 

Guneh,  in  Syria,  365 

Gungules,  fruit  of  Baobab4ree,  166 

H. 
Habak  herb,  296 
Hadrian,  Emperor,  113, 288 
Hager  Merui,  white  rock  in  Province  of 

Bobatat,  226 
Haipha  (Hepha),  Svria,  336 
Hair,  Arab  mode  or  greasing,  144 
Haifa!,  or  Nile,  206 
Haluf,  Kuba  village,  228 
HamAda-trees,  296 
Hamd&b,  district  of,  225 
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Hamitio  buigoages.  SI 

HammAin  VinAn,  in  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 

6M 
Seidns  Soliman,  tower  of, 

287 
Hammamit,  qnafries  of,  22,  Si,  278, 821 
Hammer,  Ton,  841    < 
Hannik,  in  province  of  Mahas.  235 
Hanun  el  Oizeh,  Pyramids  of,  47 
Hay.  cited,  271 
Hassan  Kaschef,  of  Derr,  127. 241 

Ptactaa,  181, 146. 192, 218,  282. 285 

Hathor,  temple  to,  in  Dendera,  116 
Heathen  temples  mutilated  by  Chris- 
tians, 267 
Hebrew  Chronologies  not  opposed  to 

Egyptian,  457 

commentators,  477 

numbers,  uncertainty  of,  402 

tradition,  401 

Hecataeus,  of  Abdera,Ezodas  according 

to,  408 

cited,  260. 406 

Heslik-tree,  217 

HeliopoliB,  46, 869. 384, 406, 406, 418,  414, 

448 
• priest  of,  Joseph  marries 

the  daughter  of,  411 

(Balbeck).346 


Hellet  el  Bib.  ruins  of.  226 

e*  SolimAn,  village  of,  188,  206 

Hengstenberg,  cited,  644 
Henniker,  Sir  Fr..  661 
Heracleopolis  Parva,  429 
Hermanovich,  Dr..  160, 100 
Hermes,  Book  of  the  Dead  ascribed  to, 

302 

Trismegistus,  citation  from,  270 

Hermetic  books,  882,887, 891,307 
Hermonthis,  ancient   (Erment),  near 

Thebes,  117 
Hermopolis  Parva  (Damanhur),  447 
Hero,  same  as  Heroonpolis,  485 
Herodotus,  cited,  119.  888, 884. 429, 432, 

489,  442, 447,  480,  481 
Heroonpolis,  434. 486, 487, 445, 655 

situation  of,  434.438 

HierasTkaminos,  inscriptions  of,  125 
Hieroglyphical  inscriptions  on  rock,  458 
Hieroglyphic  writing,  877 
Hieroglyphics,  27.  58.  69.  109,  196.  223, 

236,  377, 881, 382, 418, 420.  426 
Hierogammatist,the,  or  Sacred  Scribe, 

387 
Hiersolymna,  built  by  Moses  according 

to  Hecataeus.  408 
Hieratical,  or  Priest  Books,  387 
Hillel,  the  astronomer,  454 
Hippopotamus,  158 

'■ on  Blue  River,  170 

Historical  book  literature,  394 
literature  necessary  to  resto- 
ration of  true  history,  399 

sense  in  the  Egyptian  cha- 


racter. 874 
Hobi,  island  of,  153 


Hogg,  Mr.  John,  540. 560 

Hopkins.  W.,  cited,  522 

Horeb  (Chqreb),  293, 304, 814. 588 

Homer,  L.,  paper  on  bed  of  Nile,  Ap 
pendiz,  507 

cited,  289 

Horoscopi,  the,  or  time-seers,  388 

Horus,  King,  259, 405, 420 

Horus,  the  god  at  temple  of  Edfu,  117 

Hospitality.  Arabian,  277 

Hospital  in  Wed  Medineh,  185 

Hoskins,150,154,155 

Howara,  village  of,  84 

Humboldt,  A.  von,  105, 532 

Hyksos,  the,  395. 406, 421, 476,  ^9, 486 

time  of,  485 

Exodus  of  the,  410 

banishment  of,  417 

I>yna8ties  of  the,  488 

invasion  of  the,  487 

end  of  rule.  428 

Hvmn  to  Amen-Ba,  in  Egyptian  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Sams,  London,  392 

Hymns  to  the  God,  389, 892 

I. 

lamblichus,    concerning    Hermetic 
.  books,  882 

Ibrahim  Aea  (Eawass )  131. 198, 275 
Ibrahihi  Ch^r,  a  Syrian,  house  of,  160, 
191 

Hassan,  death  of,  in  Syria,  346 

Pascha.  47.101. 198 

Ibrim  (ancient  Primis),  20, 125, 240, 241 
Ideler,  cited,  450. 458 
Illahiln,  Pyramid  of,  83. 93 
Indigo  foctory  in  Eamlin,  163 

Tamaniat,  191 

Inscription  on  temple  of  Begerauleh,  151 
—  on  rock  grotto  of  Bchmlm, 
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on  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  46 
at  Philae,  120,  243 
on  temple  of  Pselchis,  105 
ofEdfti,ll7 


42 


■  at  Eonosso,  120 

-  at  Naharieh,  43 

•  on  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  52 

of  Meroe,  206 

at  Soba,  165 

-  of  Silco,  242 
at  Talmis,  123 
Arabic,  232,550,552 
Ethiopian  demotic,  228, 237 
Greek.  240 

in  Gertassi,  128 

on  Pompey's  pillar. 


at  Coptic  church  in 


Wadi  Gazal,  220 

Inscriptions,  30, 246, 379 

modem  hieroglyphics  com- 
memorative of  Prussian  expedition. 
57 

Greek  and  Coptic,  220 

Greek  and  Egyptian,  278 
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Inscriptions,  hieroglyphic,  114 

!Konuui»M6 

Sinaitio,  291, 8iM»  2B0,'811 

Book,  888,  MO 

in  Untial  oharacten,  287 

Isohisohi,  Ishrnd  of,  225,  231 
Isenheiv,  BsiMaoiiary,  89,47 
Ishmaelnad  an  EgyptUm  mother,  410 
Isfa,  chapel  to,  in  Mehendi,  128 

statue  of,  228 

temple  to,  at  FliiUe,  120 

Ismael  Pascha,  161, 195, 206 
Israelites,  the,  414. 44«,  44%  468 

Exodus  of,  410, 411 

not  the  only  strangers  in 

Egypt,  410 

,  journey  of  the,  305 

-,  time  ooonpied  iu  Journey  to 


Sinai,  646—660 
Israelitish  people,  destiny  of  the,  460 
Isthmus  of  Sues,  geographical  oondi« 

tions,  426 
Itmerarium,Antonini,317, 448,  410 
situation  of  Heroonpolis 

given  in,  436 

J. 

Jacob,  meeting  between  Joseph  and, 

435 
Jaffa.  28 

Janni  Nicola,  290 
Jassur  hush,  296 
Jericho,  334 
Jeroboam  I..  King,  worship  of  sun-bull 

introduced  into  Palestine  by,  418 
Jerome,  St.,  813, 317, 666, 660 
Jerusalem,  89, 384 
Jesreel.  plains  of,  336 
Jewish  <»lendar8, 463 

ohronelog;;r>  460 

chronologists,  4SH 

•^r —  venerations,  468—470 

nistory,  chronological  charaoter 

of,  401 

list,  4fi7 

temple  of  Onias,  449 

Jews,  the  account  of,  by  Biodorus,  409 
Jomard,  431 

Jorius,  bishop  of  Mount  Sinai,  668, 662 
Joseph,  410,  413, 435,  481, 483 

in  Egypt,  476—484 

Josephus,  cited,  313,  310,  416,  417,  418, 

423, 424,  427, 433, 469,  460, 476, 487, 497, 

648^664,660 

lists  of,  419 

Joshua^  book  of,  460 
.  Jttdaea,  foreigners  in  Egjrpt  fled  to,  408 
Judges,  book  of,  460 
Jussuf,  Dragoman,  133, 276 
Justinian,  convent  built  by  Emperor, 

319.  661,  666,  662 
Justin  Martyr,  cited,  428 

K. 

Kafr  el  Batran,  village  of,  76 
Salabscheh,  17. 20, 192, 242, 626 


Kalfa.  cataract  of,  2S7 
Kamlin,  168, 180 
Karabel.  rodc>picture  of,  24 
Karat  NegiU  fbrtrees  of,  280 
Karnak,  20, 102, 217,  248-258 
Kasingar.  village  of.  S5, 827 
Kasuin.  Mount,  341 
KaUrif,viUageof,186 
Kawass,  the,  87 

Ibrahim.  149. 170 

Keli.  fUneral  ceremony  in,  Ul 
Kenes,  island  of,  120 
Kerak,  tomb  of  Noah  at,  837 
Kerman,  village  of,  233 
Kibrit,  Peninsula  of,  289 
Kings  of  Egypt,  suooession  of,  26 


Ki-si-Tuthotep.  tomb  of.  113 

Kisch,  or  Kischiga^  viUaJse  of,  242 

Klotsch,  Dr.,  cited.  227 

Klysma.  at  the  head  of  Arabian  Gulf,  486 

Koch,  Dr.,  147, 160 

Koi,  remains  of  towns  at,  286 

Kolzum,  convent  of,  667 

Kdm  el  Birat,  vttlage  of,  271. 881 

KongAra  langoage,  80, 284 

Konosso,  island  of,  20, 120 

Koptos,  andent  (Quft),  22 

Kordofan,  brother  of  Sultan  of*  101 

Korte,  temple  of,  124 

Korusko,  17. 106, 127, 180, 840 

Koss^r,22,279,821 

Koss^r  road,  hieroglyphical  inscription 

on  rock  of,  468 
Erapf ,  the  missionary,  89, 46, 47 
,  on  certain  nations  in  Central 

Africa,  46 
KtefTe  valley,  64/7 
Kuban  (Oontra  Pselchis),  80, 842 
Kueh,  territory  of,  225 
Ktlm-Ombo,  temple  of,  17 
Kiltm-Ahmar,  rock-tombs  of,  16 
Kummeh,  village  of,  19, 288 
Kumr  bet4  D'ahela,  village  of,  175 
Kungara  language,  244 
Kurru,  Pyramids  of,  229 

L. 
Labyrinth,  arrangement  of,  90 

founder  of,  16 

ruins  of  the,  16, 88 

payment  of  people  for  dig- 
ging trenches  at,  84 
Lakeof  Serbon,429 
Lakes,  bitter,  436,  440, 442, 444 
Lancrot,  cited,  626 
Language  of  Taka,  201 
Ijauguages,  African,  81 
Larcher,  431 
Leake,  240 

Leq^ta,  village  of,  277 
LeQuiea,666,658,668 
Leontes,  river,  386 
Lepers,  expulsion  of,  404, 417 

insurrection  under  Osar8iph,416 

Exodus  of,  same  as  of  Israelites, 


412-41 


S71 


hepnmrJSp^ftiBn,  Mooanl  of*41£ 


690 


Homer  from  Dr.  Lepsiiis, 


Letroime,  cited,  10S»  107,  lU.  1»,  887, 

^^^Hrf  ^Ww^  ^B^^^y  ^^W 

Levitea,  generafeions  of,  400 
Levi,  tribe  of,  459 
L'HAte,  cited,  105 
Idbanon,  Tiew  ot  840 
in,  852 


Libraiy  at  Thebes,  881, 807 

Alexandrian,  382, 466 

lieder,  Herr,  German  missionary,  88, 

47,74 
Iame8tone,nnmmulitio,moantain  range 

near  Memfrtiis  oomposed  of,  871 
Linant,M^14,98,  0^96 
Lions  in  Berber,  157 
Lion,  Tonng,  174 
Lischt,  Pyrunid  of.  H  88 
Lists,  Jewish,  407 

I^ynasfeio  of  Manetho,  407 

Literature  of  Egypt,  886^  800 

Livy,  fragment  of  a  MS.  of,  880 

Locasts,  swarm  of,  68 

Lord*,  I>omingo,  90 

Loss  of  road,  282 

Luqsor,  temple  of,  102, 247,  268 

LycopoliSk  101 

L^curgus  introduced  Egyptian  customs 

into  Greece,  888 
Lycus.    See  Nahr  el  Kelb 
Lysimachus,  on  the  Exodus,  4fi2,424 

M. 
Maccabees,  book  of,  452 
Madian,  district  of,  546 
Magal,  church  of,  231 
MAffeqa,  well  of,  in  Gilif  mountains,  216 
Manas,  province  of,  236 

^Batoct  of,  282 

MahmOd  WeUed  Schanisch.  188, 206 

Mahmudieh  canal,  42 

Makrizi,  cited,  178 

Maktaf.  or  basket,  84 

Makrobioten  Apappus  Pepi,  110 

Malta,  88 

Mandera,  in  desert,  180, 162 

Manetho.  cited,  382,  406,  410,  412,  416, 

417, 428, 427.  429, 488,470, 480, 486, 487, 

494,496.499 
.Manethonic  chronology,  490, 493, 495 

Dynastic  lists,  408 

Dynasties,  406 

history,  extent  of,  498 

list  of  Eusebius,  422 

■  numbers,  tiie  genuine^  494 

--*96,498 
Manuscripts,  Ethiopian,  99 
Mara,  307, 548 
Maranites,  the,  554 
Maroellinus,  Ammianus,  cited,  79 
Martineau,  Miss,  cited,  514^  520 
Maruga,  village  of,  212, 209 
Masr,  or  Cairo,  44 
Massaui,  island  of,  228 


Matarleh,  village  of.  40 
MOcheref,  village  of,  14£,  144 
Medam6t.  village  of,  247   • 
Medik,  village  of,  125 
Medlnet  el  Faiftm,  08, 97 

Habu,  102, 268, 256,  260 

church  at,  260 

Midi,  ruins  of,  98 

Ntmrud,  town  of,  97 


Mediterranean  Sea,  triremes  on,  442 

Mexdel,  in  Syria,  886 

Menarret.    See  Hererat 

Mehemet  AM41 

Mehendi,  Bomau  camp  of,  125 

MeidCkm,  Pyramid  of,  64, 83 

Mekseh,  village  of,  336 

Mel&h  (Arabic  for  salt  work),  194 

Melek  Idris  Adlan,  177, 191 

Memnon  statue,  257 

Memnonia  at  Thebes,  102, 248. 258 

Memphis,  14, 49, 72,  81, 369, 427, 484 

Pyramids  of,  24, 44, 370 

Menephthes  king  during  the  Exodus, 

424,  480. 440. 451,  464,  470, 474,  480, 484 
rock  temple,  at  Surarieh, 

dedicated  to  Hathor  by,  100 

•  temple  in  Mubia  ereoted 


by.  124 
Menes,  laws  of,  892 

ei^och,  or  first  historical  year. 


495 


hieroglyphio  writings  invented 


in  time  of,  377 

year  of  3898,  B.C.,  494 


Menkera  (Mykerinos),  Pyramid  of,  60 

Menzaleh  Lake,  383 

Merhet,  priest  of  ChufU.  tomb  of,  61, 68 

Meraui,  town  of,  194,  223 

Meroe,  derivation  of  term,  210 

district  between  Nile  andAsta- 

boras,  17, 146 

island  of,  226 

I^yramids  of,  206 

well  of,  217 


Mesaurftt,  monuments  of,  166 
el  KirbegAn(BenNaga),166, 

167 

e'  Naga  (Ben  Naga),  166 

e'  Sofra  (Ben  Naga),  166 

MessAid,  spring  of  water.  288 

Messelemleh,  town  of,  166, 189, 266 

Metammc,  village  of,  164 

Meton,  the  cyde  of,  454 

Mice  in  camp,  87 

Miglik,  in  Gilif  range,  216 

MiBtary  band,  186 

Minjan  schtaroth,  epoch  of,  465 

Mirage,  in  Nubian  Desert,  141 

Mispnragmuthosis,  end  of  rule  of 

E&ksos,  428.  490 
Mitrahinneh.72 
Mneuis,  holy  bull,  411, 413 
Mo'alaqa,  Syria,  337 
Mdris-Amenemha,  481 
Mocris  Lake,  92,  95 
dams  of  lake,  95 
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MoBris,  Pyramid  of,  88 
Mogiwl,  moontain  range  of,  14L 
Mogrftn  River,  146 
Hohammed  Ali,  39*  40, 838 

Said,  168 

Moie  Messaid,  spring  of,  288 
Holeds,  or  new  moons,  468 
Molon,  cited,  428 
Monarahy,  Old,  SfW,  414 
Monassir,  cataracts  in  province  of,  228 
Monkeys  on  Blue  River,  109 
Mens  Casius,  ^9 

Claudianns.   See  Gebel  Fatireh 

Porphyrltes.    See  Gebel  Dochftn 

Monuments,  868, 876 

— : age  of  Bgyptian,  16 

— —  in  Old  Monarchy.  414 

' —  ofBiahmu.96 

—  granite,  at  Mount  Barkal, 


228 

Pharonio,  288 

at  Soba.  18 

at  Thebes,  20 

Monumental  nation,  the  Egyptian,  897 

writing,  hieroglyphics  be- 
come, 879 

MoqattamHiUs.47 

Mosaic  account  of  Exodus,  425 

Mosch,  town  of,  286 

Moses,  810,  408,  411,  449,  484,  486,  491, 
646 

Mosque  at  Damascus,  843 

at  Old  Dongola,  232 

Motmar,  160 

Mountains  of  Nubian  Desert,  mineral 
character  of,  186 

Mud  of  Nile,  bricks  made  of,  369 

Mudhir  of  Berber,  131 

Esneh,  131 

Mtkhleisen,  a  missionary,  39, 47 

MukfAr,  ruins  of,  436, 436 

Mulid  e'Nebbi,  festival  of.  70 

Mummies,  durability  of,  370 

Mundera.  plain  of,  141 

Munfleh  range,  280 

Musa  Bey,  148 

Music  not  considered  by  the  Egyptians 
an  independent  art,  838 

Eastern,  85 

Arabic.  182 

Mustafh  Pascha,  131 

Mythology  of  Egypt,  26 

Myos  hormos,  nuns  of,  289 

N. 
Kablus  (Sichem)  Syria,  384 
Nam  in  the  desert,  17, 163. 166,  210 
Naoarieh,  ruins  of  town  near,  43 
Nahrel  Kelb  (Lykos),  22, 365 
Nakb  el  Egaui,  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  291 

Haul,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  291, 

294,  647 
Names,  holy  and  popular,  for  towns,  116 
Napoleon,  Descrip.  de  l'Egypt,376 
Napata,  town  of,  18, 223 
cemetery  of,  220 


Narrative,  Mosaic,  contradicts  the  i4Mk 
that  the  Jews  were  the  H^icsos,  421 

Nascimbeni.  engineer  of  the  Viceroy,  OS 

Nasr,  Sultana.  176 

Natron,  crust  in  desert  of.  189 

Natural  history,  collection  by  Perd. 
Weme,  bought  for  Prussia,  4& 

Nauureth,  335 

Nebbi  HabU  (tomb  of  Abel),  840 

Schit,^ria,  846 

Nebek-tree,  S77, 298 

Nebuchadneazar,  466 

Neohel  Delfa,  in  Gebel  Munfieh,  281 

Necropoli,  Egyptian,  376 

Necropolis  of  Thebes,  247 

Nectanebus  120,  243, 625, 681 

II.,  404 

Negro  soldiers,  186 

Nehera-si-Numhotep,  tomb  of,  118 

Nekleh,  Rosetta  arm  of  Nile,  48 

Nekds  begins  to  cut  canal  between  Nile 
and  Red  Sea,  4%,  4M,  441 ,  442 

Neos  Dionysos.  Ptolemy  XIIL,  108 

Neslet,  viUage  of,  9:^ 

Nesnas  ape,  164 

Neubauer,  Herr,  apothecary  at  Char- 
tam,16U 

New  Dongola,  288 

Nile  river,  height  of,  at  Semn^,  19, 90 

— —  gradual  levelling  of  bed,  30 

at  Afteh.  43 

—  waters  of,  44 

crossing  the.  211 

observations  on  rise  of,  289. 259 

between  Thebes  and  Qeneh,  276 

narrow  district  of,  369 

mud  bricks  of.  869 

ease  of  transport  on,  872 

canal.436,446 

upper  districts  of,  458 

rise  of,  related  by  Strabo,  491 

breadth,  depth,  and  velocity  in 

Nubia,  619 

fall  of,  621 

Nilometer,  73 

Nimr,  palace  of  King,  196 

Nilus,  cited,  666,  657, 660 

Noah's  tomb,  327 

Nochol  rock,  307 

Noftratmu,  an  ancestor  of  Ranumhet, 
chief  architect,  458 

Nomarchs,  who  ruled  in  the  Nomes, 
482 

Nomes,  Egypt  divided  into,  482.  488 

Nome,  Sethroitic,  Abaris  situated  in. 
427,431 

Nuba  language,  30, 128. 232,  284 

dialect,  235 

villages,  228 

Nubia,  Lower,  phys.  geog.  of,  see  Ap- 
pendix, 516 

Lower,  geological  structure  of. 


Appendix,  522 
breadth, 


Appendix,  519 
temples  in,  124 


depth,   &c.,  of  File, 


ghelkli,sa 

NublMU,  chanetsr  of,  m 
Number*,  ggpuins  Huietbaiiic,  41 

H 

KommiilUle  llmcnoae  i 

STl 

NDmt  Amsn, tsmj^e  oT.tSi 
Nnreddin  EDendi,  a  CopMo  CUhoU 


Obeliik  It  Heliapolii,  W 
Obellaki  In  Altiaiidru,  US 
Oebui,  conquMt  of  Ngrpt  by.  «t 
Okmeb,  nimlinr^tiriiig  M,  ttl 
OU  Doniola,  na 
Old  ToMment  wrlliiin,  «> 
shronoIbRyi  *W,  «S 


Turkiih  aniur>  IM 

«» 

of  pcoportioni  (mind  iik. 


aBllopolii,  lt3 

(MtS.  tomb  or.  Its 
»erTioe  of,  41S 


Punis,  son  of  Ameuophis.  400 
Palms,  DUeb,  171 

Fachoa.  Fmrri  dated  13tti  at,  39 
Paindng  ou  PjrBaiidB,  M 

Chrijtian.oier  Heathen 

senUtioni,  Ki 
FBlntincB  In  Tbebes,  MB 


Faran,SM,S3» 
Faiihey.d(ed.l»(i.US 
Papebroob,  cited,  M8 
Fislopliorf,  the  irUobera  of  the  tem- 
plca.SSS 


Pedigree  of  architect,  K» 
peney,  M..  French  aurseon,  in 
Petuoenap,  tomb  of  the  rojal  BcHbe, 

Peluslaa  arm  of  Nils,  408,  MS 

Pelu^nm.  town  of,  lOD.  ISO,  tSl 

Peninsula  of  Blnai,  climate  of,  MS 

PeriBader,MS 

Period  from  Abnluun  to  Uosea,  4BS — 


Petroniiu, 


IS,  re,  11* 
ia,Pre(e<jt,* 


PIxenli,  period  of  IGOO  yean,  S9& 
Phara  tarlne,  SH 
Tfbaaa,  £»,  30*.  S13,  MS,  SM,  UT 
cborob  of,  MB 

palm-groTB  of,  S5J,  SSO 

Phanoh,  MS,  480 

or  the  BioduB,  421—426 

the,  of  JoMph,  477 

{SethoalB  I.),  4M 

Phaiaonic  hiitory,  reatoratiou  of  the, 

PI  ia,issD,tst 


Lower  NuWa, 


sltuatloa  of,  4S0, 447 

PliKue  of  the  leprosy,  Egyptiui  i 
o^41£ 

Plato,  bDuae  he  inhabited  tu  E 


Polemon,  citeif,  42 


Porpt^ry.  Gebei  Dochin,  3TE 
PoeeltUoD,  town  of.  (BS 
Potipliar,  an  Egyptian  name,  479 

of  Heliopollg,  411,  418 

Prieat*  in  Egypt,  38B.  SSB 
booMH,  the  bleratlcal,  3B7 

regiators  of  their  generatiooB, 
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FM^esch,  Genu  won,  otted,  025 
Proskynemata,  66,  i!!9 
Prophets,  Egyptian,  413 

the,  887 

Pradhoe.  Lion  of  Lord,  228, 286 

Pniner,  Dr.,  47, 98 

Psalmist,  the,  on  length  of  life,  401 

Ptemmeticiu,  429, 440 

1.,  240,  iusoriptionbelimg- 

ing  to  temple  of.  at  Naharieh,  48 
pMuhis,  inscription  at  temple  of,  105 
Ptah-nefTu-be-u.  tomb  of,  63 
Ptolemy  Alexander  L,  temple  hnilt  hj, 

117 

,  880, 429. 484, 487, 438 

Mendesins,  cited,  421, 424 

r^—  Bnpator,  inscription  referring 

to,  107 


525 


Philadelphus,  882, 489, 440, 444, 

the  geographer,  115,  429,  484, 

437, 486, 664 
Ptolemies,  Greek  inscription  about  the, 

107 
Publius,  Prefect,  42 
Pyramid  of  Cheops  (Ohufh),  view  ftrom, 

46, 49,  59, 72, 872 

of  DaschAr,  79, 98 

of  GKMh,  47,  66, 79, 828 

of  Howara  (Labyrinth),  88 

of  Labyrinth,  90 

of  Menkerea,  872 

Pyramids,  47—65 

age  o^  13 

ascent  of,  48 

'  view  flrom  summit  ot  48 

built  of  bricks,  872 

■  first  visit  to,  47 

remains  of,  18 

structure  of,  66 

—  supposed  by  Osman  Bey  to 

contain  treasure,  197 

of  Abu  Roasch,  69, 79 

of  Abusir,  69 

of  Beg'erauteh,  196, 160 

of  Lischt  and  Meidum,  64f 


88 


376 


of  Illahilkn  and  Moeris,  83 

of  MerSe,  150--152, 206 

of  Memphis,  25,  44,  47—81, 

of  Nuri,  221 

ofBigah,79 

of  SaqAra,  64, 67 

of  IVngassi  and  Kurru,  229 

of  Zauiet  el  Arrian,  69 

of  Zume,  280 


P^jrthagoras,  cited,  385 

Q. 
Qala,  village  of,  209 
UMrinir,  pyramid  of.  at  Kurru,  229 
Qasr  QeHln,  town  of,  16, 98 
-—  e*  Saiat,  tombs  at,  16, 116 
Qeneb,  village  of.  22,  275, 277, 821 


Qirre.  mountains  of,  158, 193 

Qirsch.  village  of,  242 

Qsur  el  Benat,  plain  of,  278. 

Quarries,  granite,  234 

porphm,  288 

stone,  278 

lubbet  e'  Nasr,  view  firom,  840 
•uma,  Thebes.  20, 102, 108, 254, 250 
lumet  MurrAl,  hill  of,  267 
lueenspreferred  in  Sthiopia^  178 
'uft  (K^otos),  277 

Qulleh,  clay  water  bottles,  108 

'  manufactoiy  of,  276 

Q<is,  Apollinopolis  parva,  277 

Ba,  figure  of  the  god,  438 

Babbis.  453 

Babbinical  chronol^,  450—465 

date  of  Exodus,  470 

Babbi  Hillel  Hanassi,  453. 450 

Baces  intermingled,  411 

BAha,  plain  of,  293, 545, 6«3,  553 

Bahad  river,  148. 167 

Bain  in  Upper  Egypt,  119 

Nubian  desert,  137 

Baithenes,  the,  555 

Baithu.    /Sd^Tdr 

Bamadan,  Mussulmans*  holy  month,  46 

Bam  of  Barka],  286, 246 

Bams,  granite,  223 

Bauian,  mountains  of,  158, 193 

Bammius  Martialis  Eparch.  288 

Bamaes  IL  (Miamun),  249, 259,338,  370, 
381, 393,  395, 418,  420, 438, 441«  446, 447, 
449,  481, 483,  484 

his  nam^^nscribed  on  Cleo- 
patra's Needle,  42 

—  statue  of,  72 

temple  of,  in  Thebes,  102^ 

temple  of,  near  Ealab- 

bas-reliefs  of,  355 
mem(»ial  tablets  of,  22 


243,259 
scheh,  626 


III.,  260, 260, 450 
IX.,  395 

town  of,  426,4^ 


Bameseion,  381 

Banumhet,  chief  architeet,  468 

BAphia(Befah),429 

Baphfdim,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  312,  318. 

540.545,548 
Bas  Furtak,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  555 

Gehan,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  558, 554 

Abu  Zelimeh,  Peninsula  of  SinaL 

553 
Mohammed,  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 

553, 554 

e'  Schekab,  in  Syria,  855 

Ba^eh.  convent  of,  at  T6r,  557 
Bebaba,  musical  instrument,  182 
Bed  Sea,  437, 440 
level  higher  than  Mediterra* 

nean,  441 
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Register  of  gcncntioiis,  458, 459 
Bennie,  Mr.,  cited.  521, 524 
Eeprcsjntatious  at  Naga  in  the  desert, 

210 
Beschraschi,  plain  of,  878 
Shinokolura  (£1  Arisoh),  499 
Bicci  cited,  651 
Bigah,  Pyramid  of,  79 
S.itter,  Carl,  S15, 316, 820,  541, 548, 554, 

658 
. .     .  hii  TievB  on  position  of 

Sinai,  545, 546 
BItach),  382 

Bobatat,  province  of,  226 
Bobbery  at  Saqira,  72. 75 
Bock-chambers  lined  with  brick,  878 

temple  at  Abn  Simbel,  240 

inscriptions,  560 

Bobinson,  £.,  measurements  of  distance 

in  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  547,  548 

cited,  808,  809,  815,  316, 588, 


545,551 

Boda,  island  of,  78  , 

Boft,  mountain  chain  of,  138 
Bomali,  village  of,  175 
Boman  camp  at  Mehendi,  125 

■  "  inscription,  845 
Bossafa  road,  321 

Boselliui,  cited,  29,  51, 106, 244, 266, 625 
Bosetta  canal^  43 

inscription  of,  121 

Boyal  revenues.  482 

Bozi^re,  the  traveller,  426 

Buius  in  Wadi  el  KirbegAn,  194 

Buppel,  cited,  290.  310, 545 

Busseger,  cited,  166,  515, 519,  523, 628, 

529 
Bustan  Effendi,  192 

S. 
Saba  Doleb,  village  of,  171 
SabsgOra,  ruins  of  ancient  dty,  20, 

242 
Sacred  Books,  391 
Sa  el  Hager.  ancient  Sais,  43 
Sacred  Writings,  891 
Saffi,  island  of,  227 
Sagadi.  village  of,  150 
Sai,  island  of,  19, 237 
Said  ben  Batrik,  cited,  556,  562 
Salda(Sidon),  836 
fiaUors  on  Bed  Sea.  289 
St.  Athanasius  in  Theban  desert,  266 
St.  George,  tomb  of,  356 
St.  Martin,  cited.  107 
Sais,  ancient,  43, 869 
Baladin's  tomb,  343 
Salamit  (SanamAt),  268 
S&lame-tree,  217 

village  of,  228 

Salatis,  King,  486 
Balhleh,  Syna,  344 
Salmasius,  cited,  433 
SaJlier,  Papyrus  of,  391, 894 
Samanud  (Sebennytos),  28, 833 


SamiBear,  89 

Sams'.  Mr.,  Egyptian  collection,  892 

San  (Tanis),  23. 333 

8anah.221 

Sand  dunes  in  plain  of  El  Gcs,  215 

Sanherib,  429 

Saiite,  64,  72, 81, 86, 89, 108 

Pyramids  of,  10 

Sheikhs  of,  76 

trial  at,  77 

Sarcophagus  of  white  limestone  in 
Thebes,  245 

Sarcophagi,  376 

Sarbut  el  Chadem,  Egyptian  monu- 
ments of,  22.  800, 305 

Saulcy,  M.  de,  121, 278 

Schabak  (So),  King  of  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt,  251 

Schaib  el  Benat,  village  of,  281 

Schaqteh  Arabs,  214,  229 

cataracts  in  province  of,  228 

princes,  227 

province  of,  231 

Schataui,  villa^  of,  240 

Schech-Said,  village  of,  16 

Schendi,  town  of,  17,  23, 153, 154, 195 

Scherif  Pascba,  the  minister,  77, 89 

Sohescheuk  I..  250 

Schilluk  tribe,  149 

Sohoa,  missionary  station  of,  89 

Sch6mar.    See  Gebel  Um  Schom&r 

Schdna  government  store>house,  237 

Schrafra  (Ohafra).  King,  whether  re- 
presented by  Sphinx,  66 

Pyramid  of,  59,  66 

Schulz,  Dr.,  334 

Sculptures,  Egyptian,  233 

Sea,  sensations  at,  86 

luminous  appearance  on,  87 

Seba-Biar,  vaUey  of.  434, 488, 441,  446 

Sebastieh  (Samaria),  335 

Sebekhoteps,  the  Kings,  239 

Sebekhotep  L,  20 

Sebua,  temple  of,  20, 124, 241, 242, 356* 
627 

Sedar  01am  Babafa,  the,  456 

Sedeinga,  temple  of,  19, 237 

Seh^,  island  of,  20 

Seid  Hussen,  family  of,  275 

Haschim,  176,  180,  181 

Selajin,  village  of,  97 

Selama,  village  of,  164. 

Seleucidse,  era  of  the,  452. 453, 456 

Seleucus,  382 

Selim  Pascha,  governor  of  Upper 
Egypt,  101, 114, 191 

Selim  of  Assuan,  cited,  162 

guide,  280 

Selun  (Silo).  Syria.  £34 

Selseleh,  sandstone  mountains  of,  82 

Semitic  king,  478 

— — countries,  410 

court,  477 

Hyksos,  476 

Semneh,  19, 238, 529, 531 


576 
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Semneh,  Nile  at.  80, 288»  689, 581 
Senmut,  hieroglyphic  name  for  isUmd 

ofBigeh.120 
SennAr,  capital  of  the  Sudan,  18,178, 176 
8eptuagint,41S 
Serapiu,  435 
Serbal,  Mount,  28, 296, 206, 299, 808, 806, 

532 
Serha-tree.  217 
Bero,  on  frontier  of  SennAr  and  Faaoql, 

148.175 
Sese,  Mount.  286 
Sesebi,  ruins  of.  19, 286 
Sefloosi8,469 
BeflOfitris  Sesoosis,  480. 4B3 

481.  894, 4A9. 439 

Sesurtesen  L,  24B.  895 

-  on  Pyramids  of  Begerauleh, 


151 


155 


obelisk  erected  by,  46 
Throne-shield  of,  at   Naga, 

11^112 
III..  120.  288 


Sesurtesens,  the,  111 

Sethte,  also  called  Bamesses,  407 

priest  of  Ptha,  429 

I.,  15,  48,  236,  249,  259.  894.  449, 


481 


remains  of  temple  erected  by, 

124 
Sethosis.  418.481 
Sethroltic  Nome,  4£7. 428. 481 
Seventy,  the,  402,  434,  435,  436, 488, 464, 

476 
Serbon,  lake  of,  4S9 
Set-Necht.  King,  395 
Sheikh  Achmed.  sheikh  of  camels,  134 
Ahmed  Welled  'Anad,  in  the 


train  of  Osman  Bey,  196 

Sandal6ba, 

merchants.  173 


y,  100 
Lief  of 


the  Arabian 


Mohammed  Welled    Hammed, 
prisoner  of  Osman  Bey^  201 

Musa  el  Fakir,  prisoner  of  Osman 


Bey,  200 

prisoners,  200 

SeUm,  280, 286 

Jusuf  Hanna  Dahir,  of  Bscher- 


reh,  352 

Sheikhs  of  SaqAra  and  Abusir.  76 
SherifPascha,  89,  46 
Shields  on  Pyramids'of  Gizeh.  58 

hieroglyphic,  68. 196 

of  the  Pharaohs,  438 


Sidereal  year,  898 
Silco,  inscription  of,  242 
Sittero-trees,  295 

Sin,  wilderness  of.  308,  640,  647, 648 
Sinai.  Mount,  true  position  of,  22,  303— 
321,542,660.562 

Ritters  views  respecting,  641— 


646 


departure  for  Peninsula  of,  274 
convent  of.  291,  306 


Sinai,  tradition  of,  659 

Sinaitic  inscriptions,  81,  291,  29^  899, 

811.646 
Siut,  town  of.  16, 101. 114, 115 
Skve  revolt,  190, 192, 193 
Sluice  at  Arsinoe,  440 
Soba,  capital  of,  kingdom  of  Aloa,  18» 

162,189 
Solb  (Soleb),  temple  of,  19,  223, 236 
Soldiers,  negro,  186 
under  Osman  Bey  in  good  dis- 

cipline,206 
Snefru,  King,  396 
Sphinx,  excavation  in  front  of,  66 
Sphinxes  at  temple  in  Wadi  Lebua,  l2ft 
Soliman  Pasoha,  191 
Solon,  383 
Solymites,  the.  407 
Somra-tree.  217 

Sont-trees.  101. 218, 217  ^", 

Soriba,  Sultana  Nasr  resident  in.  178 
Soter  I.,  108 
Sothis.  the,  a  spurious  work,  4^.  498 

periods,  898. 494, 496. 496 

Statue  of  a  Persian  king.  443 

Stele  between  paws  of  Sphinx,  69 

Stephanus  of  Bysantium.  431. 438 

Stolistes.  the  ten  books  of  the,  887 

Stone  buildings,  371 

Storm  near  Pyramids.  63 

Strabo,  cited,  119,  266. 884. 386, 411, 429, 

430,  434,  437. 439,  444,  481 
Structuro  of  Pyramids,  221 
Suez,  town  of,  434, 436. 436, 443 

isthmus  of,  426 

Sugar  factonr  in  Kamlin,  163 

Suk  el  Baraoa.  village  of,  in  Syria,  344 

Sukkot,  province  of.  287 

Sulphur-spring  of  Okmeh,  237 

Sur(Tyrus).336 

wQderness  of,  807, 647 

Surarieh.  rock  temple  near  village  of, 

15.100 
Suri,  beverage  of.  199 
Surto,  Abu  Bamle,  village  of,  193 
Syenite  of  Assuan.  371 
Syncellus.  cited,  489, 490, 494, 499 
Syria.  430, 435, 449 

T 
Table  of  Jewish  generations^  461. 463 

generations  of  Levi  according 

to  Josephus.  468 
—  from  He- 
brew text,  467 

undeterminate  and  historical 


numbers,  472 
Tables  of  Egyptian  Dynasties.  499 
Tabor,  Mount,  336 
Tacitus,  cited,  266, 393, 423 
Tahraka  (Tirhakah;.  King,  18, 222. 261 
Taiba.  village  inhabited  by  Fukara 

(Fakirs),  187 
Taka,  war  in.  186.199 
language  in,  201 
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Tat»,  tribes  of,  801 

Talmis  (Kalabsiiheh),  123, 242 

Talmud,  f<iw  ohronologicml  dates,  4M 

Tamaniat,  village  of.  158.  IdS   ' 

Tamleh,  village  of,  95,  98 

Tanis  (Tan),  Nile  Delta,  333 

Tknqassi,  Pyramids  of,  228 

Tarablus  (Tripolis),  Syria,  854 

Tarfa  shrubs,  294, 308 

Tehneh,  monuments  near,  15 

Teirieh,  ruins  near,  44 

Tel  Emdieh,  village  of,  838 

Tel  Jehudeh,  449 

Tel-el- Amaroa,  23, 27 

Temple,  building  of  first,  465 

dedications,  379 

at  Amara,  237 

on  island  of  Bageh,  526 

at  Mount  Barlukl,  erected  by 

Biunses  II.,  222 

at  Bet  el  Ualli,  124 

*fcDcbu,  526 

dTEdfu,  117 

near  Ealabscbeh,  536 

at  Karnak,  248 

of  Korte,  124 

of  Luqsor.  253 

near  Medinet  Habu,  erected 


by  King  Horns,  259 

of  Qumai  259 

at  Sedeinga,  237 

of  Se8ebi,236 

in  front  of  Spbinx,  52 

at  Solb,  236 

rock  at  Surarieh,  100 


2S9 


Temples,  Ethiopian  drawings  on,  195 

erected  by  the  Ptolemies,  266 

rock  at  Abu  Simbel,  240 

of  Balbeck,  346 

at  Ben  Naga.  153 

— ; at  Dendera,  116, 322 

— '■ near  Gebel  Doch&n,  287 

of  Gerf  Hussen  and  Sebua, 

124 

on  Phil»,  120,  243,  526 

^at  Naga»  164^  155 

in  Kubia,  124 

at  Thebes,  102,  116,  243,  256, 

of  Senmeh,  288 

Testament,  Old,  402, 404»  438, 490 

Tethmosis,  King,  423 

Thales  instructed  by  Egyptian  priests, 
384 

Thames,  fall  of,  between  Wallingford 
and  Teddington,  620 

Th&na,  island  of,  near  Gk>rata^  in  Ethi- 
opia, 99 

Thebes,  14, 102-10^  116, 243-274,  870, 
371, 376, 381, 484  i 

scenery  about,  247 

origin  of  name,  243 

Theodosius,  edict  of,  266 

Theophilus,  Bisho])  of  Antioch,  497 

Theon  of  Alexandria,  453 


Theory  of  excavation  of  bed  of  Nile, 

630  ' 

Thiuitic  kings,  496 
This,  town  of,  494 
Thoum,  i.  e.  Pithom,  435,  448 
Thutmosis    III.,    Cleopatra's    needle 

erected  by,  42 
Tii,  wife  of  Amenophis  III.,  287 
Tifar,  village  of,  231 
Tiberias,  on  Lake  Genezarat,  886 
Tomb  of  Abel,  840 

of  King  Bech-en-Aten,  114 

of  Ki-si-Tutholep,  113 

of  Saladin.  343 

of  Prince  Merhet,  61, 63 

of  Noali,  337 

of  Bamses  Miamun,  244 

of  St.  George,  366 

at  SaqAra,  72 

Tombos,  island  of,  19, 234 
Tombs  in  Thebes,  245,  254 

—, in  Zauiet  el  Meitln,  110 

removal  of,  323 

rock,  of  Amuma,  322 

of  Beni  Hassan,  16,  111 

near  El  Ques,  212 

of  the  kings,  261— 263 

of  the  prince  sses,  264 

of  private  persons,  264 

round  Pyramids,  13 

at  Saba  Doleb,  171 

Tondub-tree,  217 

Tdd,  temple  of,  20 

T6r,  Peninsula  of  Sinai, '22, 274,  290, 560 

Tower  of    Hammam  Seidua  Soliman. 

237  ' 
Tosorthros,  2nd  Pyna»ty,  376, 877 
Tradition  of  Gebel  Mt^  582 
about  position  of  .Mount 

Sinai,  804, 558 
Trajanie  river,  name  of  canal  cut  from 

Babylon,  437,  446 
Transmigration  of  souls,  885 
Travellers,  visit  from,  278 
Trees  near  Gilif  mountidns,  217 

on  Blue  Biver,  168 

Trinolis  (Tarablus),  864 
Tuch.  cited,  811 
Tukele,  straw  huts,  162, 173 
Tura,  dulk  mountains  of»  82 
Turin,  royal  annals  of^  886 
Turk,  chju'acter  of  the,  88 
Turkish  breakfast,  159 

soldiers,  their  uniform,  864 

Tuthmosis  I.,  234,  248,  249 

III.,  24, 124, 236,  237,  288,  249, 

266, 259,  800,  801, 486 

IV.,  66, 156,  269,  486 

IV.,  stele  of,  between  paws  of 


Sphinx^  69 
Tutmes  III.,  conqueror  of  the  Hyksos, 

18th  Dynasty,  395 
Typhon,  thegod,432 
Q^phonic  town,  428 
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